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WORK  IS  OUR  LIFE 

*  Show  tne  what  yotc  eon  cfo. 
And  I  will  Mhow  you  what  ffou  are,* 

LORD  STAKLBY  (now  Sail  of  Derby)  in  an  AddresB  to  the 
Stodenti  of  Olaigow,  aald :  *  As  work  is  our  life,  show  me  what  yon 
can  do,  and  I  will  show  yon  what  yon  are/ 


*WHO  ARE  THE  HAPPY,  WHO  ARE  THE   FREE? 
YOU  TELL  ME,  AND  I*LL  TELL  THEE. 

Those  who  hare  tongues  that  nerer  lie. 
Truth  on  the  lip,  truth  in  the  eye. 
To  Friend  or  to  Foe, 
To  all  above,  and  to  all  below ; 
THESE  ARE  THE  HAPPY,  THESE  ARE  THE  FREE, 
SO  MAY  IT  BE  WITH  THEE  AND  MB.* 

What  higher  aim  eon  tnan  attain  than  eonque$t  over  human  pain  t 

Drawinff  an  Overdraft  on  the  Bank  of  Life. 
lAte  Hours,  Fagged,  nnnatural  Bxcltement,  Breathing  Impure 
Air,  too  Rich  Food,  Alooholic  Drink,  Oouty,  Bhenmatio,  and  other 
Blood  Poisons,  Fevers,  Feverish  Ckilds,  Inflnenta,  Sleeplessnees, 
Biliousness,  Siok  Headache,  Skin  Eruptions,  Pimples  on  the 
Face,  Want  of  Appetite,  Sourness  of  Stomach,  Ac  It  prevents 
DiarrbcBa,  and  removes  it  in  the  early  stages. 

Use    ENO'S    <  FRUIT    SALT.' 

It  ia  Pleasant,  Cooling,  Health -giving,  Refreahing, 

and  Invigorating. 

Y(m  eannol  overetate  Us  great  talue  in  keeping  the  Blood  Pure  and 

free  from  Diteaee. 

■pO  ALL  LEAVINQ  HOME  FOB  A  CHANQ-E.— Don't  go  without  a  bottle 

^  of  ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT.'  It  prevents  any  over-aoid  state  of  the  blood.  It  should  be  kept  in  every  bed- 
room, in  readiness  for  any  emergency.  Be  careful  to  avoid  rash  addnlated  salines,  and  use  ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT  * 
to  prevent  the  bile  becoming  too  thick  and  (impure)  producing  a  gummy,  visoous,  clammy  stickiness  or  adhesive- 
ness inthe  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  frequently  ^e  pivot  of  diarrhcsa  and  disease.  ENO'S 
« FRUIT  SALT '  prevents  and  removes  diarrhcea  in  the  early  stages.  Without  such  a  simple  precaution  the 
jeopardy  of  lifd  is  immensely  increased.  There  is  no  donbt  that  where  it  has  been  taken  iu  the  earliest  stages  of 
8  disease  it  hss  in  many  instanoes  prevented  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  severe  illness. 

inNO'8  *  FBTTIT  SALT.'— A  Gentleman  states :— *  In  cases  of  billons  headaches, 
-"  foUowed  by  severe  attacks  of  MaUrla  Fever  (Inplukkza),  ENO'S  «  FRUIT  SALT  "  has  acted  like  a  charm.' 
QICK  HEADACHE.— *  Onslow  Oardens,  London,  8.W.  September  10th,  1882.— 
^^  Sir,— Allow  me  to  ezpresM  to  you  my  gratitude  for  the  wonderful  preventive  of  Sick  Headache  which  yon 
have  given  to  the  world  in  your  *'  FRUIT  SALT."  For  two  years  and  a  half  I  have  suffered  much  from  siok  head- 
ache, and  seldom  passed  a  week  without  one  or  more  attacks.  Five  months  ago  I  oommenoed  taking  your  *'  FRUIT 
SALT"  daily,  and  have  not  had  one  headache  during  that  time.  Whereas  formerly  everything  but  the  plainest 
food  disagreed  with  me,  I  am  now  almost  indifferent  as  to  diet.  One  quality  your  medicine  hss  above  others  of 
its  kind  is  that  to  It  the  patient  does  not  become  a  slave,  and  I  am  now  finding  myself  able  gradually  to  discon- 
tinue its  use.  I  cannot  thank  yon  sufficiently  for  oonf^rring  on  me  such  benefit,  and  if  this  letter  can  be  used  in 
any  way,  I  shall  be  really  glad,  merely  begging  that  the  initials  only  of  my  name  may  be  published.— I  am.  Sir, 
yours  faithfully,  Thuth.' 

JJNO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT.'— A  Lady  writes :— *  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
^^  I  find  your  **  FRUIT  SALT  "  a  most  valuable  remedy ;  and  I  can  assure  you  I  recommend  it  to  all  my  friends, 
and  the  result  Is  always  latisfactory.  Everything— medicine  or  food— ceased  to  act  properly ;  for  at  least  three 
months  before  I  commenced  taking  it,  the  little  food  I  could  take  generally  punished  me  or  returned.  My  life 
was  one  of  great  suffering,  so  that  I  must  have  succumbed  before  long.  To  me  and  our  family  it  has  been  a  great 
earthly  blessing ;  I  feel  I  cannot  say  too  much  for  it.  The  least  I  can  do  is  to  do  my  best  to  make  the  **  FRUIT 
SALT  "  known  to  other  sufferers.  I  am  getting  better  rapidly,  and  expect  to  totally  recover,  after  spending 
hundreds  of  pounds,  and  travelling  about  for  twelve  years.* 

TfEADACHE  AND  DISOBDEBED   STOMACH.— <  After  suffering  two  and 

^"^  a  half  years  from  severe  headache  and  disordered  stomach,  and  after  trying  almost  everything  without 
any  benefit,  I  was  recommended  to  try  ENO'S  **  FRUIT  SALT,"  and  before  I  had  finished  one  bottle  I  found  it 
doing  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  am  restored  to  my  usual  health ;  and  others  I  know  that  have  tried  it  have 
not  enjoyed  such  good  health  for  years.     Yours  most  truly,  Robbbt  Humphbkts,  Post  Office,  Barrasford.' 

The  value  of  ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT '  cannot  be  told.    Its  success  in  Europe, 

Asia,  AMca,  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  proves  it 
THE  SECBET   OF  SUCCESS.— Sterling  honesty  of  purpose.— Without 

it  Life  is  a  sham.— *  A  new  invention  Is  brought  before  the  public,  and  commands  success.  A  score  of 
abominable  Citations  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  unsompi^ous,  who,  in  copying  the  original  closely 
enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  ss  to  infringe  upon  legal  rights,  exercise  an  ingenuity 
that,  employed  in  an  original  channel,  could  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  profit.'— Adams. 

C±XJnOJSl»— Examine  each  Bottle,  and  see  that  the  CapnOe  U  marked  ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT.'    WUlumt  it, 
fou  have  been  imposed  on  b^  a  wnihUss  imitation. 

Prepared  only  at  ENO'S  'FBUIT  SALT'  Works,  London,  S.£. 
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Mrs.   Juliet. 

By  Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Hunt. 
CHAPTER'    XXXI. 

A  NEW  DELUSION. 

I  am  not  mad ; 
'  I  am  acquainted  with  sad  misery. 

Duchess  of  MaXfy. 

IT  had  been  arranged  that  Juliet  was  to  go  to  the  study  every 
.  day  immediately  after  luncheon  and  inform  Mr.  Fierrepoint  of 
the  exact  condition  of  his  mother's  health. 

*  She  is  perfectly  well,'  was  what  JuUet  said  on  the  first  day ; 
but  he  at  once  exclaimed,  '  Perfectly  well  is  of  course  a  relative 
term !  My  dear  mother  can  never  be  perfectly  well,  but  it  is  a 
very  great  thing  if  we  can  keep  her  moderately  so.'  The  next 
time  that  Juliet  went  she  said,  'She  is  unusually  well!  She 
works,  and  reads,  and  sketches  the  whole  day  long.  I  have  never 
seen  her  so  composed  and  cheerful.' 

*  That's  a  good  thing — I  am  glad  our  new  arrangement  works 
so  splendidly.'  That  was  what  he  said,  but  he  sighed  as  if 
altogether  unable  to  reconcile  himself  to  being  banished  from  his 
mother's  presence. 

*  She  will  see  you  again  in  time.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  she 
goes  on  as  quietly  as  she  is  doing  now,  she  will  soon  be  as  well  as 
either  of  us,'  said  Juliet,  to  comfort  him ;  for  how  much  soever  she 
was  affected  by  Mrs.  Pierrepoint's  doubts  when  immediately  under 
her  influence,  no  sooner  was  she  with  him  than  she  was  impressed 
by  his  unselfish  kindness,  nor  could  she  conceal  from  herself  that 
Mrs.  Fierrepoint  was,  to  say  the  least,  highly  eccentric. 
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*  She  won't  go  on  quietly.  How  can  you  expect  it  ?  She  has 
been  humoured  in  her  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  sight  of  me,  so  now 
she  has  no  little  grievance,  and  nothing  to  do  but  brood  over  the 
invention  of  a  new  delusion.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Miss  Caradoc, 
a  week  will  not  go  by  without  your  having  to  come  to  me  and  say, 
'*  She  is  lying  on  the  sofa  looking  wretched,"  and  that  will  mean 
that  a  new  delusion  has  taken  possession  of  her.' 

*I  don't  think  so — at  least,  what  kind  of  delusion  do  you 
mean  ? '  And  yet,  in  spite  of  herself,  Juliet  was  shaken  by  his 
positive  manner. 

'  Oh,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  it  will  be.  Some  deranged 
persons  fancy  that  they  are  teapots,  others  that  they  are  being 
poisoned — that  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  delusion.  I 
dare  say  she  will  have  that,  and  if  so,  she  is  quite  sure  to  suspect 
either  you  or  me.' 

'  I  don't  think  you  would  have  those  fears  if  you  could  see  her 
now.     I  assure  you  she  is  as  sane  as  I  am.' 

^  Then  she  has  owned  to  you  that  I  am  her  son  ? '  That  was  a 
method  of  bringing  Juliet  to  reason  that  Mr.  Pierrepoint  never 
fsdled  to  use  as  a  last  resource. 

*  No,  I  can't  say  that  she  has  done  that,  but  with  that  exception, 
even  you  could  not  wish  to  see  her  different.' 

•  So  it  went  on  until  a  day  came,  it  was  the  sixth  after  Mrs. 
Pierrepoint's  descent  from  her  bedroom,  when  she  pushed  aside 
her  sketch — a  sketch  she  had  been  very  much  bent  on  finishing — 
declined  to  look  at  her  books,  though  they  had  just  come  from 
London  by  her  own  order,  and  retreated  to  her  sofa,  burying  her  face 
among  the  cushions.  The  little  bit  of  it  that  could  be  seen  was 
'thin,  peaked,  and  grey,  and  Juliet  sat  in  a  comer,  afraid  to  go  near 
her  or  speak  to.  her,  and  ftdl  of  apprehensions  of  every  kind.  If 
she  went  to  the  sofa,  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  only  tried  to  hide  her  face 
the  more. 

*  Tell  me  what  has  made  you  so  ill,'  implored  Juliet.  *  I  know 
it  is  something  very  bad.' 

*Very,'  answered  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  but  more  could  not  be 
drawn  from  her.  Juliet  asked  again,  and  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  said 
almost  impatiently,  '  Leave  me  to  myself  for  a  while,  I  entreat 
you,' 

*  He  predicted  it,'  said  Juliet  to  herself;  *  he  said  that  she 
would  behave  in  this  way,'  and  when  she  remembered  that,  she 
lost  all  hope. 

After  a  dismal  morning  had  been  passed,  luncheon  time  came. 
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'I  want  none! 'said  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  and  now  her  eyes  were 
pathetically  fixed  on  Juliet's.  Juliet  was  miserable  and  perplexed 
too,  for  in  a  very  short  time  she  would  have  to  present  herself 
and  her  report  before  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  and  she  did  not  want  to 
tell  him  of  the  grievous  change  which  had  taken  place.  Oddly 
enough,  when  she  did  go,  she  felt  a  curiou9ly  strong  conviction  that 
he  knew  what  she  was  going  to.  say  even  before  she  opened  her 
lips,  and  though  no  one  had  seen  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  since  she  came 
downstairs  but  Juliet  herself.  He  looked  fixedly  and  inquiringly 
at  her,  as  if  wondering  how  much  of  the  truth  she  meant  to 
reveal.  At  least,  that  was  what  her  guilty  imagination  prompted 
her  to  think. 

*  Well,  Miss  Caradoc  ? '  he  said  at  length,  as  Juliet  was  so  slow 
to  speak. 

^  She  seems  much  depressed  this  morning,  and  does  not  take 
to  any  of  her  usual  occupations.     She  is  lying  on  the  sofa.' 

*  111  ?'  he  exclaimed  in  alarm.     '  Not  in  pain,  I  hope  ? ' 

^  She  complains  of  nothing.  She  is  only  lying  quietly  on  the 
sofa.' 

'  It '  is  what  I  have  been  expecting.  She  is  preparing  some 
new  torment  for  herself  and  for  us.  You  are  sure  that  you  are 
not  keeping  anything  back  from  me  ? ' 

'  Nothing !  on  my  honour,  I  am  not.' 

'Thank  you.  Miss  Caradoc.  I  perfectly  trust  you.  My 
mother  gets  you  very  much  under  her  influence  now  and  then, 
but  you  will  see  the  truth  very  soon,  I  am  afraid — anyhow,  I  am 
persuaded  that  you  will  always  keep  faith  with  me  with  respect  to 
our  compact — you  must  do  that  to  the  end.  Eemember  that  as  I 
have  now  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  her  health  for  myself,  I  am 
doubly  anxious  and  dependent  on  you.  Go  back  to  her,  if  you 
please,  don't  leave  her  alone  much,  and,  by  the  bye,  as  she  is  not 
so  well,  perhaps  you  had  better  come  to  me  again  about  four 
o'clock  and  give  me  a  further  report,  she  may  be  better  then.' 

When  Juliet  returned  to  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  she  was  still  on  the 
sofa  in  the  same  attitude  of  hopelessness. 

'  Are  you  in  pain  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Not  bodily  pain — only  mental.' 
'  Won't  you  tell  me  why  ? ' 

'No,  better  not.  Juliet,  you  are  so  on  his  side ;  you  are  true 
and  loyal  to  me  as  far  as  you  can  conscientiously  be,  I  know,  but 
you  are  on  his  side.  However,  I  won't  reproach  you,  my  darling — 
I  can  quite  see  how  I  must  appear  to  you.     Don't  ask  me  to  tell 
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you  what  has  happened  to  me,  for  I  can't,  but  I  will  tell  ydil 
something  else.  I  have  found  means  to  write  to  my  lawyer.  I 
have  even  had  a  letter  from  him  in  reply.  He  is  coming  to  see 
me  at  five  o'clock  to-day.' 

'  Oh,  why  did  you  tell  me  this  ?  I  am  to  go  back  to  the  study 
at  four,  and  if  Mr.  Pierrepoint  asks  me  what  you  have  been  doing, 
I  sliall  have  to  tell  him  that  you  have  been  writing  to  Mr.  Cowper, 
and  that  he  is  coming.' 

'  My  dear,  do  tell  him.  He  would  have  taken  good  care  that 
my  letter  never  reached  Mr.  Cowper  if  I  had  not  for  once  been  too 
clever  for  him ;  but  now  that  all  is  settled,  he  will  make  no  attempt 
either  to  stop  him  coming,  or  to  prevent  me  from  seeing  him. 
He  is  much  too  anxious  to  stand  well  with  lawyers  and  people  of 
that  kind  to  do  anj^hing  that  would  excite  suspicion.' 

'  But  why  have  you  sent  for  Mr.  Cowper  ?  You  are  surely  not 
going  to  make  a  new  attack  on  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  just  when  things 
have  been  placed  on  so  satisfactory  a  footing  ?  If  he  continues  to 
keep  away  from  your  room,  you  can  make  your  life  very  much  what 
you  choose.' 

^And  he  can  make  my  death  very  much  what  he  chooses,' 
muttered  the  poor  lady,  so  much  under  her  breath,  that  Juliet  was 
not  sure  that  she  had  heard  her  words  rightly.  '  I  am  not  going 
to  make  any  attack  on  him,'  said  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  more  loudly, 
after  a  short  pause.  '  I  should  get  the  worst  of  it  if  I  did.  I  am 
only  going  to  get  something  settled.  I  shall  die  more  happily  if 
I  can  but  do  that.' 

'  Die ! '  exclaimed  Juliet.  But  she  checked  herself,  and  said, 
*  Is  Mr.  Cowper  sure  to  come  ? ' 

*  I  think  so — I  hope  so.  Why  do  you  frighten  me  ?  It  would 
grieve  me  inexpressibly  if  I  died  without  being  able  to  do  what  is 
on  my  mind.' 

Again  she  spoke  of  dying.  Juliet  could  not  but  wonder  why 
she  did  that  so  frequently.  She  took  one  of  the  frail  white  hands 
which  were  lying  folded  on  Mrs.  Pierrepoint's  breast  as  hands  are 
wont  to  be  laid  when  life  is  over.  It  was  an  attitude  which  had 
been  making  Juliet  uncomfortable  for  some  time.  Mrs.  Pierre- 
point raised  Juliet's  hand  to  her  lips  and  kissed  it,  but  Juliet  felt 
that  her  cheek  was  wet  with  tears. 

*You  don't  want  to  die,  I  hope?'  said  Juliet,  with  a  new, 
terror. 

*  No,  dear,  I  want  to  live ;  but  you  do  not  know  what  I  know. 
I  think  it  very  likely  that  I  may  have  to  die.' 
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*  You  have  not  discovered,  or  fancied  that  you  have  discovered, 
that  you  have  some  fiGital  disease  V 

Her  '  apprehensions  came  in  crowds/  and  quickly  dispersed 
themselves  in  every  direction  leading  to  some  disastrous  issue. 
That  is  what  love  means. 

*  Don't  he  alarmed — it  is  not  that.  I  am  quite  well  if  he 
would  but  let  me  keep  so/ 

*  He  is  doing  nothing  now.     Oh,  do  try  to  be  yourself!' 
Mrs.  Pierrepoint  shook  her  head,  and  closed  her  weary  eyes 

to  shut  in  tears  that  would  yield  her  no  relief  if  shed.  It  was  so 
hard — so  bitterly  hard,  to  see  year  after  year  go  by  without  ever 
finding  any  human  being  who  would  believe  in  her.  But  she 
loved  Juliet,  and  was  always  patient  with  her. 

'  We  won't  talk  of  that  man,'  she  said.  '  You  believe  in  him, 
so  I  can't  make  you  believe  in  me.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  have 
sent  for  Mr.  Cowper.  It  is  for  your  sake,  my  darling,  that  I  did 
it — I  pity  you  so  much.  You  were  brought  up  in  wealth  and 
lost  it.  You  have  a  loving  husband,  and  are  parted  from  him. 
You  ought  to  have  a  peaceful  home  of  your  own,  and  instead  of 
that  you  are  knocked  about  here  and  there,  and  have  to  sacrifice 
your  youth,  and  strength,  and  beauty  to  a  series  of  tiresome  old 
women.  You  have  had  to  endure  the  humours  and  vagaries  of 
two  terribly  trying  ones  already ;  and  this  one  who  is  talking  to 
you  sees  it,  and  is  sorry  for  it,  and  does  not  want  to  think  that 
when  she  is  dead  and  gone  you  may  have  to  undergo  all  the 
misery  of  having  to  live  with  a  third,  so  she  i»  going  to  leave  you 
some  money.  Don't  interrupt  me.  I  have  money  of  my  own,  and 
can  do  as  I  hke.  That  man  in  the  study  has  taken  to  himself  the 
use  of  it,  but  I  brought  my  husband  twenty  thousand  pounds 
when  I  married  him,  and  an  estate  in  Northumberland,  and  more 
money  besides  came  to  me  when  my  father  died.  I  can't  leave 
you  either  of  the  estates,  of  course,  for  they  must  be  kept  for  my 
own  dear  son,  but  I  can  leave  you  the  twenty  thousand  pounds 
I  had  on  my  marriage,  and  that's  what  I  mean  to  do  when  Mr. 
Cowper  comes.* 

*  It  is  kind  of  you — it  is  overwhelmingly  kind ;  but  twenty 
thousand  pounds  is  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
left  to  me.     It  is  taking  it  from  some  older  friend.' 

*  It  is  doing  nothing  of  the  kind ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pierrepoint, 
firing  up  in  a  moment.  *I  have  not  a  friend  in  the  world  but 
yourself,  old  or  young.  Before  that  man  planted  himself  here,  I 
had  friends,  or  fimded  I  had ;  but  when  he  came  they,  one  and 
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all,  ranged  themslves  on  his  side,  and  ceased  to  be  anything  to 
me.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  them  for  years.  I  won't  see  them. 
I  don't  even  know  whether  some  of  them  are  alive  or  dead.  Those 
that  are  alive  are  the  man's  friends  now,  and  very  little  good  they 
are  to  him,  for  he  is  afiraid  ix>  go  near  them  lest  he  should  trip 
himself  up  by  recollecting  too  much  or  too  little,  and  betray  what 
he  is.  V  No,  say  nothing  to  me  about  friends.  J  have  been 
wanting  to  leave  you  this  money  for  a  long  time,  but  now  I  must 
have  it  done  at  once,  or  it  may  not  be  done  at  all.' 

'  Oh,  why  do  you  say  that  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know.  life  is  uncertain.  I  mightn't  be  able  to  get 
Mr.  Cowper  another  time.  I  want  it  done — ^that's  all.'  Juliet, 
however,  could  see  that  there  was  something  behind  this  which 
Mrs.  Pierrepoint  did  not  wish  her  to  know.  She  flung  herself 
down  on  her  knees  by  the  sofa,  feeling  more  and  more  painfully 
that  this  dear  friend  of  hers  was  rapidly  taking  a  path  which 
would  soon  part  them  from  each  other  for  ever — a  path  clouded 
over  by  the  darkness  of  a  troubled  reason.  '  You  do  make  me  so 
miserable ! '  she  said. 

'  Miserable !  when  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  make  you  happy  for 
the  rest  of  your  life  ? ' 

'  Yes,  but  you  and  your  happiness,'  urged  Juliet,  '  I  want  you 
to  think  of  that !  I  love  you,  and  I  am  sure  that  something  is 
very  much  amiss.' 

^  I  shall  be  ever  so  much  better  when  my  will  is  made,'  and 
having  said  that,  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  would  say  no  more. 

Juliet,  however,  felt  very  keenly  that  it  would  be  dishonour- 
able to  profit  by  her  good  intentions,  and  allow  her  to  execute 
that  will.  She  was  not  what  could  justly  be  called  insane,  but 
her  reason  was  in  much  too  disturbed  a  state  for  her  to  be 
capable  of  disposing  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  without  advice. 

It  was,  therefore,  an  imperative  duty  to  let  Mr.  Pierrepoint 
know  what  was  in  contemplation. 

*  It  is  four  o'clock,'  she  said,  therefore ;  *  I  must  go  to  the 
study.  You  said  I  might  let  Mr.  Pierrepoint  know  that  you 
expected  your  lawyer.  May  I  also  say  what  you  are  going  to  ask 
him  to  do  ?    I  am  afraid  it  is  my  duty.' 

'  Do  your  duty,  then,  my  dear.  Tell  him  all  about  it.  I  don't 
mind  in  the  least,  for  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  thwart  my  wishes. 
Mr.  Cowper  is  in  possession  of  my  instructions ;  he  will  come 
here  with  the  will  quite  ready  for  my  signature;  two  of  the 
servants  shall  witness  it,  and  then  Mr.  Cowper  shall  take  it  away 
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with  him,  and  keep  it  in  safety  in  his  office  until  it  is  wanted.  I 
don't  see  that  the  man  in  the  study  can  have  the  least  chance  of 
either  getting  hold  of  it,  or  setting  it  aside.  Tell  him  as  much,, 
or  as  little  as  you  choose.     Thank  Grodj  he  can  do  nothing  now.' 

^  I  do  so  wonder  how  you  have  contrived  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Cowper/  said  Juliet,  for  she  had  not  seen  the  slightest  trace 
of  any  little  conspiracy  with  any  of  the  servants. 

*  That  I  shall  not  reveal  even  to  you,'  said  Mrs.  Pierrepoint ; 
*  I  will  only  tell  you  that  I  don't  expect  ever  to  be  able  to  do  it 
again.' 

Juliet  rose  to  go,  and  even  before  she  left  the  room  she  saw 
that  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  had  relapsed  into  the  same  state  of  lassitude 
and  dejection  from  which  she  had  but  roused  herself  for  a  time 
to  speak  on  this  matter  of  business. 

'  If  anything,  she  is  better,'  Juliet  said,  almost  before  she  had 
entered  the  study.  ^  She  has  roused  herself  a  little,  and  has  been 
talking.' 

^  Did  she  eat  any  luncheon  ? ' 

*No.' 

'  Did  she,  when  talking,  betray  any  signs  of  the  existence  of  a 
new  delusion  ? ' 

'No;  she  seems  to  be  in  very  low  spirits — that's  all.' 

'She  is  trying  to  hide  from  you  what  is  disturbing  her. 
People  in  her  state  of  mind  are  so  marvellously  cunning.  You 
say  that  she  has  been  talking — ^what  has  she  been  talking 
about?' 

Juliet  blushed  and  said, '  I  was  going  to  tell  you  that,  whether 
you  had  asked  or  not.  I  told  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  that  I  must.  She 
just  now  informed  me  that  she  had  requested  Mr.  Gowper  to  make 
a  new  will  for  her,  and  that  he  was  bringing  it  here  this  afternoon 
for  her  to  sign.  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  I  am  very  uncomfortable  about 
this  will — ^she  says  that  she  wishes  to  leave  some  money  to  me.' 

'Why  should  you  be  uncomfortable  about  that?  I  should 
have  suggested  to  her  that  she  ought  to  leave  something  to  you 
weeks  ago,  if  I  had  not  known  that  woujd  have  been  the  very 
thing  to  stop  her  doing  it.  She  ought  to  leave  you  a  handspme 
legacy — she  ought  to  remember  what  a  hard  life  it  must  be  to  a 
girl  like  you  to  be  shut  up  here  from  one  month's  end  to  another 
with  her  and  her  wild  fancies.  It  is  not  everyone  who  could  and 
would  stand  it  as  you  have  done.' 

'  I  had  no  home,  and  I  am  very  much  attached  to  her,'  said 
Juliet,  simply. 
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*  And  she  ought  to  show  that  she  is  attached  to  you,  and  leave 
you  a  sum  of  money  that  will  make  you  quite  independent  here- 
after.' 

■  *  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  that  is  what  she  wishes  to  do,'  said  Juliet,  as 
if  in  alarm,  *  but  she  named  such  a  large  sura  that  I  am  sure  she 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  it.  She  wants  to  leave  me  twenty 
thousand  pounds.'  And  having  disburdened  herself  of  a  fact  that 
made  her  eo  uncomfortable,  Juliet  was  more  at  her  ease. 

'  Don't  distress  yourself  about  that,'  he  said  quietly.  *  A  little 
more  or  less  money  at  my  mother's  death  is  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence to  me.  Don't  run  away  with  the  idea  that  I  am  saying 
this  out  of  generosity — there  is  no  generosity  about  it,  and  I  will 
explain  why.  My  mother's  unhappy  state  obliges  me  to  live  in 
such  a  quiet  way  that  I  have  little  or  no  use  for  money,  and  no 
enjoyment  of  it.  You  will  perhaps  say  that  when  her  will  comes 
into  force  I  shall  be  able  to  arrange  my  existence  diflferently,  but 
persons  afflicted  as  my  mother  is  live  to  a  great  age.  You  must 
often  have'  heard  the  saying  that  **  Mad  people  live  for  ever ! "  and 
the  probability  is  that  she,  poor  dear,  will  continue  to  live  till  my 
habits  are  so  firmly  rooted  that  I  shall  never  care  to  spend  a 
penny  more  than  I  do  now ;  so  let  her  leave  you  exactly  what  she 
likes.  I  suppose  she  won't  attempt  to  bequeath  either  of  the 
estates  to  you.  I  should  have  to  oppose  that — ^but  they  are  quite 
enough  for  me.  I  must  give  you  a  warning,  though.  You  had 
much  better  not  let  her  know  that  you  have  told  me  this,  and 
that  I  quite  approve  of  it,  for  if  you  do,  you  won't  get  your  legacy 
— she  will  change  her  mind,  and  leave  you  nothing  at  all.' 

And  this  was  how  he  took  the  information  that  his  mother  was 
going  to  take  twenty  thousand  pounds  from  him  and  leave  it  to  a 
little  stranger,  whom  she  had  only  known  for  two  or  three  months! 
Juliet  could  9carcely  speak,  she  was  so  touched  by  his  magnanimity. 
How  could  she,  after  this,  ever  again  let  herself  be  infected  by  his 
mother's  4oubts  ?  No  stronger  test  than  a  money  test  could  by 
any  possibility  be  applied  to  an  impostor.  It  had  been  applied  to 
him,  and  thi^  was  how  he  had  stood  it !  *  You  are  very  kind,' 
she  at  last  found  words  to  say,  *but  I  still  feel  the  greatest 
hesitation.' 

'That's  foolish!  Don't  feel  any  hesitation  at  all,'  he  inter- 
rupted. *  She  is  only  doing  what  she  ought.  If  she  didn't  make 
a  handsome  provision  for  you  I  should ;  and  it  may  fall  to  my  lot 
to  have  to  do  it  after  all,'  he  added,  with  a  kindly  smile.  *  I  would 
not  build  very  much  on  her  legacy  if  I  were  you.    Will-making 
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may  be  the  new  mania  she  is  going  to  indulge  in.  After  this  she 
may  make  a  new  one  once  a  week,  and  each  completely  different 
from  the  other.  Good-bye  for  the  present;  thank  you  for  coming 
again.' 

'  Then  I  have  really  to  let  her  do  it  ?  Mr.  Cowper  will  be  here 
in  less  than  an  hour.' 

'  You  really  have ! '  he  answered,  with  an  air  of  benevolent 
amusement,  '  If  that  is  how  you  behaved  when  Mrs.  Caradoc 
was  making  her  will,  it  helps  me  to  understand  why  she  treated 
you  as  she  did.' 

'  Oh,  but  she  had  no  right  to  cut  me  off.  I  had  a  claim  on 
her.' 

'  Perhaps  when  everything  comes  to  be  weighed  in  the  great 
balance,  you  will  be  found  to  have  had  more  actual  claim  on  my 
mother.' 

*I  don't  know.  I  love  your  mother;  I  never  loved  Mrs. 
Caradoc' 

*  That's  what  I  mean.  Does  not  love  go  for  a  great  deal  ? ' 
he  asked,  but  instead  of  answering,  and  perhaps  without  even 
hearing  what  he  wa^  saying,  she  exclaimed,  'Oh,  there  is  a  London 
paper !  If  you  have  quite  done  with  it,  I  do  so  wish  you  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  lend  it  to  me  ?  I  have  a  great  friend  in  India, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  see  if  there  is  any  news.' 

In  drawing  out  the  newspaper  from  some  other  papers  which 
partly  covered  it,  he  slightly  disarranged  some  of  them,  and 
exposed  a  comer  of  a  large  printed  paper,  which  at  a  glance 
Juliet  saw  was  an  advertisement  of  the  sale  of  the  highly  desirable 
freehold  estate  of  Eastthwaite.  She  was  so  startled,  especially 
after  what  he  had  just  said  about  not  wishing  to  part  with  the 
estates,  that  she  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  what  is  that  ? 
You  are  surely  not  going  to  sell  Eastthwaite  ? ' 

'  Yes,  if  I  can,'  he  answered  carelessly ;  '  I  will  sell  it  if  I  can 
obtain  the  terms  I  want.  I  don't  wish  to  end  my  days  in  Eng- 
land. The  happiest  days  of  my  life  were  spent  in  Australia.  I 
was  twenty  years  there,  and  I  mean  to  go  back  some  day  if  I 
am  able.' 

'  But,  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  think  of  the  shock  it  would  be  to  her 
to  leave  this  place ! ' 

*  She  never  shall  leave  it,  and  I  shall  never  leave  it  either,  so 
long  as  she  lives.  The  estate  will,  I  hope,  be  sold,  but  I  shall 
arrange  so  that  we  may  continue  to  occupy  the  house  and  grounds 
for  her  lifetime,  and  most  likely  a  little  longer.    It  will  pot  make 
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the  slightest  difference  to  her,  and  she  will  never  know  that  the 
place  is  sold.  You  see  it  is  a  good  time  to  sell  land  just  now, 
and  I  ought  to  take  advantage  of  it.  You  will  oblige  me  by  not 
mentioning  to  my  mother  that  the  estate  is  in  the  market.  You 
have  got  to  know  it  by  accident,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  know  it  too.  She  will  live  her  life  here,  for  there  will  be 
no  sale  until  I  find  a  buyer  who  will  accept  my  conditions,  so  it 
concerns  no  one  but  me.    You  promise  not  to  name  it  ? ' 

*  Of  course  I  won't  name  it  if  you  say  that  you  would  rather  I 
didn't?' 

^I  do  say  so.  There  would  be  no  end  to  the  fancies  she 
would  take  into  her  head  if  you  did.' 

Half  an  hour  later  Mr.  Cowper  came,  and  when,  after  his 
departure,  Juliet  returned  to  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  she  found  her  in 
better  spirits  than  she  had  been  for  some  time.  '  It  is  done ! ' 
she  said.  '  If  I  live  you  shall  always  have  a  home  with  me ;  and 
if  I  die,  you  shall  make  yourself  one  with  that  money  which  has 
for  so  long  done  no  good  to  anyone.' 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

HALTINQ  BETWEEN  TWO   OPINIONS. 

And  oped  the  casement  to  let  in 

The  san  and  that  sweet  doubtful  din 
Which  droppeth  from  the  grass  and  bough, 

Sans  wind  and  bird,  none  knoweth  how. 

B.  B.  BBOWiriNO. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  a  bright  and  warm  morning  for  the  time  of 
year.  The  biids  were  flying  about  in  a  bustle  of  happiness  and 
activity,  and  Juliet  had  opened  the  window  and  was  listening  to 
the  church  bells  jangling  out  a  pressing  invitation  to  go  inside. 
'  Come  in,  come  in,'  they  seemed  to  say,  and  a  longing  came  over 
her  to  get  away  for  an  hour  or  two  into  that  quiet  place  and  be 
at  rest.  She  had  not  been  to  church  once  since  she  came  to 
Eastthwaite.  However  stormy  the  day  might  be,  Mr.  Pierrepoint 
was  never  absent  from  the  family  pew,  but  it  never  had  any  other 
occupant.  He  had  explained  to  her  on  her  arrival  that  his  mother 
never  went  to  church,  and  that,  as  she  was  not  to  be  left  alone, 
Juliet  would  have  to  stay  at  home  too.  To-day,  hgwever,  she  felt 
as  if  go  she  must.  The  house  was  oppressive  to  her,  and  the  life 
she  led  in  it  was  day  by  day  becoming  more  wearing  and  full  of 
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perplexities.  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  had  not  yet  come  down;  when 
she  did,  she  would  doubtless  spend  the  day  as  she  had  spent  that 
which  had  gone  before  it,  in  lying  on  the  sofa  absorbed  by  sadness 
and  grief.  Mr.  Pierrepoint  had  remarked  that  few  girls  would 
have  been  able  to  bear  Juliet's  life.  She  herself  now  began  to 
wonder  whether  she  should  be  able  to  bear  it  very  much  longer. 
Bat  how  late  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  was !  It  would,  perhaps,  be  well  to 
go  and  see  if  anything  were  amiss.  She  found  her  standing  by 
the  open  window  just  as  she  herself  had  so  lately  been  standing, 
and  the  first  words  that  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  said  were, '  The  bells 
have  stopped.  I  was  half  inclined  to  get  you  to  come  and  listen 
to  them,  dear.  They  made  me  long  to  go  to  church  like  other 
people,'  and  Juliet  saw  that  as  she  turned  away  from  her  to  take 
another  look  outside,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.' 

^I  have  been  listening  to  them  downstairs.  I  have  been 
longing  to  go  too.  Do  let  us  go — it  is  not  too  late.  We  need 
not  sit  in  your  own  pew,  where  Mr.  Pierrepoint  is.  No  one 
would  ever  notice  how  late  we  were  if  we  crept  in  quietly  and  sat 
down  near  the  door.' 

'  I  am  not  to  go  to  church,'  said  Mrs.  Pierrepoint.  '  He  said 
I  was  never  to  go  again.' 

Juliet  had  always  imagined  that  she  stayed  away  because  she 
had  some  reason  for  not  liking  to  go,  and  still  believed  that  she 
must  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  Mr.  Pierrepoint  wished  to 
prevent  her.  She  made  up  her  mind  to  ask  him  about  this  when 
next  they  met. 

^I  never  wished  to  go  anywhere  so  much  as  I  have  been 
wishing  to  go  there  this  morning,'  continued  Mrs.  Pierrepoint. 
^  Don't  tantaUse  me  by  telling  me  that  I  can  go  if  I  like,  for  it  is 
not  true.' 

*Come  downstairs  now,'  said  Juliet,  for  Mrs.  Pierrepoint's 
eyes  were  still  fixed  wistfully  on  the  grey  church  tower,  and  its 
sheltering  clump  of  sycamores  a  mile  off  on  the  fell  side. 

'  Let  me  stay  here  a  few  minutes  longer.  Everything  looks  so 
pretty  this  morning.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  never  loved  this  dear 
place  half  enough.  The  next  world  will  have  to  be  very  beautiful 
indeed,  to  make  up  to  us  for  the  loss  of  this ;  besides,  half  the 
beauty  of  this  comes  from  its  very  imperfection.  A  world  where 
there  are  no  fine  storms,  and  no  bad  weather,  and  where  things 
never  wear  out,  or  grow  old,  won't  be  half  so  interesting  as  this ! 
Don't  begin  to  tell  me  that  it  will  be  quite  different,  or  that  we 
shall  be  so  different  ourselves  that  all  will  seem  perfect  to  us.    I 
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have  no  doubt  that  is  true,  but  this  is  a  very  dear  world,  and  it  is 
miserable  to  think  how  little  I  have  enjoyed  it/ 

She  was  talking  as  a  woman  might  who  knew  that  she  was 
shortly  to  exchange  things  seen  for  those  that  are  unseen. 

'  You  are  very  late  in  going  down  to-day,'  said  Juliet,  to  get 
her  away,  and  change  her  thoughts. 

*  That's  because  I  have  been  spending  so  much  time  on  my 
beloved  Jeremy  Taylor,'  replied  Mrs.  Pierrepoint. 

'  You  have  not  eaten  your  breakfast,'  exclaimed  Juliet,  who, 
until  this  instant,  had  not  noticed  the  tray. 

*  I  have  eaten  quite  as  much  as  I  want,'  said  Mrs.  Pierrepoint, 

*  You  have  eaten  nothing,'  answered  Juliet,  resolutely.  *  Dear 
Mrs,  Pierrepoint,  what  does  this  mean  ? '  But  she  knew  what  it 
meant  without  asking,  for  in  a  moment  she  remembered  that 
Mr.  Pierrepoint  had  said,  *  Perverted  taste  and  smell,  illusions 
of  hearing,  or  sight,  are  all  symptoms  of  madness.  She  will 
probably  soon  refuse  her  food  owing  to  a  suspicion  that  it  is 
poisoned.' 

Mrs.  Pierrepoint  looked  at  her  very  earnestly,  and  said,  *  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  everything,  but  how  can  I  ?  You  occupy 
such  a  strange  position  between  us — between  me  and  that  man,  I 
mean.  I  know  you  are  a  good  girl,  but  you  are  obliged  to  be 
faithful  to  him  as  well  as  to  me.' 

'  That  is  so  true,  and  no  day  passes  without  my  feeling  the 
difficulty  of  it.  I  am  torn  in  two  ways  at  once.  My  heart  is 
with  you,  but  it  may  be  my  duty  to  serve  him.' 

*  If  you  thought  he  was  poisoning  me,'  remarked  Mrs.  Pierre- 
point calmly,  'I  suppose  you  wouldn't  think  it  a  duty  to 
help  him  ? ' 

*  Poisoning  you ! ' 

*  Yes,  that  is  what  he  is  doing.  You  shall  know  all,  and  you 
may  use  your  own  discretion  as  to  whether  you  repeat  what  I  say 
or  not.  You  must  have  seen  that  I  was  not  myself  yesterday — 
that  was  because  I  had  discovered  that  something  had  been  put 
in  my  cocoa  that  ought  not  to  have  been  there,  and  it's  my  belief 
that  it  was  poison.  I  knew  it  the  instant  I  put  the  spoon  to  my 
lips.'  Poor  lady,  her  words  were  so  decided,  and  yet  her  manner 
was  tremulous  with  fear  of  what  Juliet  might  think  of  her. 

*  But  you  were  not  ill  yesterday,'  said  Juliet,  who  could  not 
bring  herself  to  believe  so  monstrous  a  charge. 

*  Because  I  scarcely  touched  it.  I  threw  it  out  of  the  window. 
I  d^re  say  he  spent  the  day  expecting  to  hear  shrieks  of  agony 
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firom  my  room.  But  for  once  he  was  disappointed ;  next  time  lie 
may  have  more  success.  Ah,  Juliet,  I  tell  you  this,  but  I  can  see 
that  you  don't  believe  me.  Shall  I  really  have  to  die  before  I  can 
get  your  belief?' 

'  You  want  me  to  believe  what  is  so  dreadful ! ' 

^  Yes ;  but  dreadful  things  do  happen.  You  must  have  heard 
of  people  being  poisoned,  and  now,  perhaps,  you  are  going  to 
see  one.' 

Juliet  wrung  her  hands,  from  which  the  blood  seemed  to  have 
flown  as  completely  as  from  her  face.  This  was  so  terrible,  and 
Mr.  Pierrepoint  had  foretold  it  all !  At  last  she  summoned  up 
courage  to  say,  'Dear  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  I  am  afraid  this  is  a 
delusion.' 

'  Do  you  want  it  to  be  a  reality  then  ? '  she  demanded,  with  a 
wan  and  sickly  smile. 

*  Oh,  no,  no,  no !  I  only  want  you  to  recognise  that  it  may 
be  a  fact  that  you  are  subject  to  delusion,  and  that  fancying 
yourself  poisoned  is  a  very  common  form  of  delusion.' 

^  It  was  the  man  in  the  study  who  used  those  words  to  you.  I 
am  familiar  with  his  style.  He  has  been  preparing  you  for  this, 
so  that  when  I  raise  a  cry  for  help,  you  may  stand  aside  and 
refuse  it,  because  you  have  made  up  your  mind  that  I  am 
labouring  under  a  delusion.  It  is  no  blame  to  you,  my  dear — he 
is  such  a  clever  man — only  remember  that  you  will  only  discover 
I  am  right  by  finding  me  dying,  or  dead.  Don't  cry !  Oh,  don't, 
don't !  I  can't  bear  to  make  you  unhappy.'  And  so  saying,  poor 
loving  woman  that  she  was,  she  flung  her  arms  round  Juliet,  and 
was  even  prepared  to  let  things  go  on  in  what  she  believed  to  be 
their  steady  march  towards  her  own  destruction,  rather  than 
cloud  over  a  life  that  was  so  precious  to  her  as  Juliet's.  Juliet 
let  herself  be  comforted,  but  resolved  to  keep  her  mind  much 
more  open  to  the  possibility  of  Mrs.  Pierrepoint's  being  right 
than  she  had  ever  done  before. 

*  Tell  me  everything,'  she  said.  *  Whether  this  is  a  delusion 
or  not,  I  promise  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  you,  if  you  will 
show  me  how.' 

*  I  will ;  but  I  am  not  so  shamefully  afraid  of  dying  as  I  was 
yesterday  morning  when  I  first  discovered  what  was  being  done. 
It  seemed  to  make  me  a  great  coward  at  first,  but  a  day  of  hard 
wrestling  with  thought  has  brought  me  to  see  that  to  me,  living 
as  I  do,  life  or  death  is  very  much  the  same  thing.  I  shall  take 
reasonable  precautions,  but  I  shall  resume  my  usual  occupations 
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aod  not  spend  the  few  days  or  hours  that  are  left  me  in  Ijdng  on 
the  sofa  lamenting  that  they  are  so  few.  You  shall  hear  no  more 
weeping  or  wailing  from  me.' 

*  Now  you  are  going  too  fiu:  in  the  opposite  direction.  Every 
precaution  must  be  taken/ 

*  I  shall  be  very  careful  what  I  eat — ^that's  all  I  can  do.  At 
luncheon  I  wiU  eat  nothing  but  meat.  To-day  we  shall  have 
the  dish  that  props  up  the  pillars  of  Church  and  State.  I  will 
eat  some  of  that.  He  won't  poison  a  sirloin  of  beef,  for  that 
would  mean  poisoning  the  whole  household.  I  will  ask  to  have 
hard-boiled  eggs  for  breakfast  and  eat  them,  and  you  shall  go  into 
the  village  and  seek  about  for  some  place  where  a  little  private 
loaf  of  bread  can  be  bought.  Don't  look  unhappy — see  how  calm 
I  am.  I  will  take  care  to  eat  no  food  that  has  been  specially 
prepared  for  me,  and  probably  that  will  save  me  for  a  while.' 

'  But  what  shall  I  say  when  I  go  to  him  ?  He  never  sees  me 
without  impressing  on  me,  that  if  he  religiously  observes  his  part 
of  the  compact  and  keeps  away  from  you,  I  must  be  equally  exact 
in  performing  mine,  and  conceal  no  fact  about  your  health  from 
him.' 

*  You  may  as  well  tell  him  that  I  suspect  I  am  being  poisoned. 
It  may  be  to  my  advantage  if  he  is  told  the  truth.  If  you  hide 
from  him  things  which  he  knows  that  you  have  to  tell,  he  will 
distrust  you  in  all  others,  or  else  he  will  think  that  neither  you 
nor  I  know  what  he  is  doing,  and  believe  that  it  will  be  quite  safe 
to  redouble  his  eflforts.  Juliet,  darling,  are  you  a  little  on  my 
side?' 

*  For  all  practical  purposes  I  am  very  much  on  your  side,  for  I 
am  going  to  do  exactly  as  you  bid  me  when  I  see  him,  and  to 
help  you  to  get  other'food ;  but  as  to  being  on  your  side  in  the 
sense  of  believing  that  ISIr.  Pierrepoint  is  giving  you  poison,  I 
can't  be  that.' 

'Then  why  do  you  help  me,  dear?'  asked  Mrs.  Pierrepoint, 
almost  suspiciously. 

'  Because  you  might  be  right,  and  because,  as  you  say  your- 
self, while  I  am  refusing  to  believe  you,  you  might  convince  me 
by  dying  of  poison.  If  that  were  to  happen,  I  should  die  too. 
Besides,  the  help  I  shall  give  you  will  in  any  case  do  you  good, 
for  it  will  set  your  mind  at  rest ;  and  it  can't  possibly  hurt  Mr. 
Pierrepoint.  It  will  do  him  no  harm  if  I  bring  you  a  few  loaves 
from  the  village.' 

'I  like  the  way  you  put  that,'  said  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  with 
returning  cheerfulness.     *  Now  come  downstairs.* 
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*  Wait  one  moment — I  have  just  thought  of  something.  Why 
don't  you  try  to  get  away  from  Easthwaite  and  Mr.  Pierrepoint 
for  awhile?' 

^  Ah,  if  I  could  but  do  it !  You  don't  understand  what  that 
would  mean.  If  I  said  anything  about  leaving  Easthwaite  to 
that  man,  he  would  want  to  know  why  I  wished  to  go,  and  make 
me  tell  it,  and  get  doctors  here  to  lool^  at  me ;  and,  Juliet,  no 
doctors  must  ever  come  near  me  whatever  happens.  I  can't  control 
myself  suflBciently  to  go  through  that  ordeal.  I  know  it  would 
end  in  my  being  sent  back  to  the  asylum.  For  heaven's  sake, 
don't  tell  him  I  want  change !  It  was  you  who  spoke  of  going 
away,  not  I.  I  want  to  stay  where  I  am,  for  I  know  that  the 
asylum  is  the  only  change  he  would  let  me  have.' 

*How  is  my  mother  to-day?'  he  asked,  when  Juliet  went. 
^  More  like  seeing  me  again  ? ' 

*  She  is  rather  better,  I  think.  I  don't  believe  that  she  will 
see  you,'  Juliet  answered,  and  for  the  first  time,  curtly. 

His  quick  ear  caught  the  accent  instantly.  *  She  is  getting 
rapidly  worse,'  he  said,  tentatively. 

*  No,  I  don't  think  so,'  again  she  answered  rather  shortly. 

*  Perhaps  I  only  think  so  because  I  don't  see  her.  I  sit  here 
and  imagine  things.' 

^  And  she  sits  there  and  does  the  same.' 

*  Oh,  does  she  ?  What  kind  of  things  ?  You  promised  you 
would  always  tell  me  everything.  How  is  she  to-day  ?  Answer 
as  truly  as  if  you  were  answering  a  doctor.' 

'  She  moves  about  more,  and  talks  more,  and  says  she  is  going 

to  read,  but '  here  Juliet  stopped. 

< "  But " '  he  echoed,  to  lead  her  on  with  her  sentence. 

*  She  fancies  that  her  food  has  an  odd  taste,'  said  Juliet ;  and 
though  it  was  by  Mrs.  Pierrepoint's  desire  that  she  said  this,  she 
said  it  very  reluctantly. 

*  Oh,  my  God  !  Has  it  come  to  this  at  last  ? '  he  exclaimed. 
*  I  have  feared  it  for  a  long  time.  I  know  it  is  the  regular  course 
of  the  disease,  but  it  is  a  knock-down  blow  when  it  comes.' 

*  She  does  not  say  much  about  it,'  said  Juliet,  to  calm  him. 

*  Worse  and  worse!  She  broods  over  it,  then.  Her  illness 
has  reached  a  much  more  advanced  stage.  Has  she  got  to  the 
length  of  accusing  me  ? '  he  inquired,  after  a  brief  pause,  during 
which  his  eyes  had  been  gloomily  fixed  on  the  fire. 

Juliet  hesitated. 

*Ah,  I  see!'  he  interrupted;  *  don't  mind  saying  it.  One 
thing  is  not  more  painful  to  me  than  another.' 
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^  I  am  afraid  she  has,'  she  said  therefore.  ^  Don't  you  think 
that  she  leads  too  lonely  and  monotonous  a  life  ?  I  found  her  at 
the  open  window  this  morning  listening  to  the  church  bells. 
Couldn't  she  be  allowed  to  go  to  church  ?  You  don't  like  her  to 
go,  she  says.' 

'  I  confess  that  I  do  not.  For  once  she  has  not  misreported 
me.  It  is  the  one  bit  of  constraint  I  have  been  obliged  to  put 
upon  her.' 

'  But  must  you  put  it  ?  Must  you  continue  to  put  it,  I  mean  ? 
It  would  do  her  good  to  go,  and  she  wishes  it.' 

'  She  may  go  as  much  as  she  likes,  if  you  will  accompany  her ; 
and  you  must  give  me  timely  notice,  so  that  I  may  stay  away.' 

'Oh,  but  you  needn't  do  that!  She  wouldn't  go  into  the 
family  pew.  I  can  understand  that  she  and  you  would  not  like  to 
be  in  the  same  pew ' 

'  No,  nor  in  the  same  church !  If  she  insists  on  going,  I  stay 
at  home.  Perhaps  you  don't  know  how  she  behaves  when  she  is 
in  church.  She  is  apt  to  emphasise  any  passages  in  the  service 
which  seem  to  her  to  apply  to  the  situation  of  affairs  at  home — - 
that  is,  the  situation  as  she  understands  and  regards  it.  The  last 
time  she  went  she  was  not  in  the  family  pew.  She  left  that  to 
me,  and  sat  in  the  free  benches,  and  when  the  sixty-second  Psalm 
was  read,  and  she  heard  the  words,  "  0  trust  not  in  wrong  and 
robbery,"  she  looked  at  me,  and  said  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  all  over  the  little  church,  "  Hear  what  comfortable  words 
good  King  David  says.  Hearken  unto  them,  0  thou  that  sittest 
in  a  place  which  thou  hast  falsely  and  wickedly  usurped ! " ' 

Juliet  was  thunderstruck.  She  crept  away,  feeling  more  unable 
than  ever  to  know  what  to  believe.  The  strain  was  becoming 
almost  too  intense — a  little  more,  and  she  feared  that  she  should 
break  down.  She  ran  to  her  own  room,  and  hastily  scribbled  a 
few  words  to  Mr.  Bransby.  He  was  the  only  human  being  whose 
assistance  she  felt  able  to  ask,  and  in  whose  judgment  and  justice 
and  knowledge  she  felt  she  could  place  implicit  reliance.  '  Come 
to  me,  dear  Mr.  Bransby,'  she  wrote,  *  if  you  can.  Don't  write  in 
answer  to  this — don't  telegraph — but  come !  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
go  mad  if  you  didn't.  I  am  living  in  circumstances  calculated  to 
drive  anyone  mad ;  besides,  I  am  afraid  of  something  happening — 
of  a  dreadful  crime  being  committed — and  solely  because  of  want 
of  help.'  Then  she  gave  him  a  brief  sketch  of  the  situation,  and 
of  her  absolute  powerlessness  to  judge  what  was  true.  She  sealed 
and  directed  this  and  put  it  in  her  pocket,  intending  to  take  it 
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to  a  village  about  two  miles  off.  This  letter  was  in  her  estimation 
so  important,  that  she  dared  not  entrust  it  even  to  the  postmistress 
at  Eastthwaite.  She  went  back  to  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  who  was 
reading,  and  did  not  so  much  as  ask  what  Mr.  Pierrepoint  had 
said. 

*  You  look  very  ill,  Juliet,'  she  said.  '  Go  out,  my  darling ; 
'  go  and  take  a  long  walk.' 

*  You  said  that  no  doctor  should  ever  come  liere  if  you  could 
help  it,'  said  Juliet*  '  If  I  wished  it  very  much,  might  I  ask  an 
uncle  of  mine,  who  is  a  doctor,  to  come  and  see  me  ? ' 

*  Any  doctor  may  come  to  see  you ;  no  doctor  shall  see  me  I 
Do  go  out.  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  Mr.  Gerard  was  taking  the 
afternoon  service  at  Milbeck  while  the  clergyman  was  away  ?  Go 
and  see  if  you  can  meet  hira.     He  may  have  some  news  for  you.' 

What  an  excellent  idea !  And  it  had  occurred  to  Juliet  herself 
a  few  days  before,  but  in  the  excitement  of  her  life  she  had  for- 
gotten it.  If  she  did  this,  however,  it  was  now  too  early  to  go  out, 
and  she  must  wait  a  while  ;  so  she  sat  down  by  Mrs.  Pierrepoint 
and  began  to  ask  some  questions  about  her  girlish  life — a  subject 
which  had  of  late  been  one  that  she  liked  to  speak  of. 

*  Don't  talk  of  me,'  said  Mrs.  Pierrepoint.  'Talk  to  me  about 
yourself.  All  our  conversation  is  about  me — too  much  about  me. 
I  am  puzzled  to  know  where  and  how  you  first  met  the  man  in  the 
study.  I  can't  think  how  he  let  me  have  such  a  good  girl  as  you 
to  live  with  me.  Perhaps  he  did  not  think  that  you  were  a  good 
girl?' 

Those  words  struck  home  with  a  force  that  was  absolutely 
overwhelming ;  for  when  Mr.  Pierrepoint  engaged  Juliet  to  be  his 
mother's  companion,  very  few  persons  thought  her  a  good  girl — 
almost  everyone  suspected  her  of  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  For 
one  moment  Juliet  felt  as  if  she  held  in  her  hand  the  key  to  the 
situation;  then  it  slipped  from  her  grasp,  and  she  could  only 
repeat  to  herself  what  she  had  always  so  gratefully  believed,  that, 
being  a  generous  man,  he  had  wished  to  do  a  generous  action. 

Mrs.  Pierrepoint  was  thinking  too.  At  last  she  said,  '  I  am 
almost  afraid  that  you  ought  not  to  stay  here.  If  that  man  is 
satisfied  to  let  you  stay  here  when  I  am  so  happy  with  you,  depend 
upon  it  there  is  something  wrong.  It  would  almost  kill  me  to 
part  with  you,  but  perhaps  you  ought  to  go.' 

'  Do  you  think  I  would  leave  you  ?  I  will  stay  here  till  I  am 
forced  to  go.     But  don't  you  think  that  you  see  more  than  really 
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exists  ? '  And  yet  Juliet's  own  mind  was  swayed  about  hither  and 
thither  with  doubt. 

She  went  out.  As  before,  she  met  with  no  let  or  hindrance, 
and  quickly  walked  to  the  cross-road  leading  to  Milbeck.  She 
had  not  waited  ten  minutes  before  she  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Gerard's 
pony-carriage ;  but  two  persons  were  seated  in  it — ^Mrs.  Crerard 
was  there  too.  That  would  probably  render  the  whole  interview 
valueless.  For  a  minute  or  two  Juliet  was  almost  inclined  to  busy 
herself  with  the  primroses  on  the  bank  and  let  the  Gerards  go  by. 
She  was  plainly  dressed  in  dark  colours ;  they  would  probably 
not  notice  her.  But  even  if  Mr.  Gerard  could  be  so  unkind  as 
to  leave  her  letters  unanswered,  and  though  a  person  unkinder 
still  was  seated  by  his  side,  was  Juliet  to  lose  this  opportunity  of 
obtaining  news  of  her  husband  ?  So  she  stood  by  the  road  side, 
shrinking  from  them  and  yet  waiting  till  they  came.  How  dignified 
and  venerable  he  looked,  and  what  a  pretty  little  half-young,  half- 
old  lady  she  was  with  her  plump  rosy  cheeks  and  tightly  fitting 
silver-grey  cloak  ! 

'  Miss  Caradoc ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gerard,  almost  dropping  the 
reins  when  she  saw  her. 

^  Miss  Juliet ! '  he  murmured  kindly.  Juliet's  heart  warmed 
to  him  at  once.  Then  she  turned  to  Mr.  Gerard  and  apologised 
for  stopping  the  carriage.  Mrs.  Gerard  spoke  civilly  enough,  but 
showed  no  interest  in  her;  indeed,  Juliet  fancied  she  detected 
what  she  knew  to  be  there,  a  certain  repugnance.  This  made  it 
very  hard  to  say  to  Mr.  Gerard,  '  Will  you  allow  me  to  have  five 
minutes'  conversation  with  you,  if  you  can  spare  the  time  ? '  but 
she  did  say  it. 

*  Oh,  certainly,  my  dear,'  he  answered,  looking  at  his  wife  in 
some  confusion,  and  then  he  looked  at  Juliet,  as  if  he  expected  her 
to  come  round  to  his  side  of  the  carriage  and  say  what  she  had 
to  say. 

*  Oh,  no,  Brampton  ;  get  out,  my  dear,'  whispered  Mrs.  Gerard, 
almost  kindly ;  *  I  am  sure  Miss  Caradoc  wishes  to  see  you  alone. 
I  will  drive  on  a  little  farther  and  wait  for  you.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Juliet,  simply.  *  If  Mr.  Gerard  does  not 
object  to  that,  I  do  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  him  in  private.' 

He  got  out,  and  having  warned  him  not  to  make  himself  late 
for  church,  Mrs.  Gerard  drove  oflf,  leaving  them  alone.  He  was 
stiff  with  sitting  still  so  long,  and  at  first  unable  to  move.  Juliet 
pitied  his  infirmity,  and  yet  she  said  almost  coldly,  *  I  won't  detain 
you  a  moment.     I  only  want  to  ask  you  something.' 
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*  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  so  coldly  ?  You  pain  me.  I  have 
been  unhappy  about  you  for  a  long  time  now.  I  promised  your 
husband  to  take  care  of  you,  and  you  won't  let  me  do  it.' 

This  amazed  Juliet.  ^  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  by 
saying  I  won't  let  you/  she  said  impatiently. 

^  I  mean  that  I  have  written  so  many  letters,  and  you  have  not 
answered  one ! ' 

*  It  is  I  who  have  written  letters/  she  said.  *  I  have  written 
twice,  and  have  had  no  letter  at  all  from  you/ 

'My  dear,  this  is  incredible!  Letters  are  not  lost  in  that 
way,  and  so  many  too.    You  have  heard  from  your  husband  ? ' 

'  No.  If  he  has  written,  his  letters  have  been  lost  too.  That's 
why  I  came  here  to-day.  I  wanted  to  ask  if  you  had  any  news  of 
him  to  give  me.' 

'  But  I  sent  you  the  only  letter  I  have  had  from  him  since  I 
saw  you.  It  came  about  a  month  ago.  He  said  that  he  was 
writing  to  you  by  the  same  mail.  Ob,  don't — don't  cry !  My 
dear  child,  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  cry.* 

*  How  can  I  help  it  ?  It  is  so  dreadful  to  get  none  of  my 
letters,  and  I  breaking  my  heart  all  the  time  because  neither 
Godfrey  nor  you  wrote  to  me.' 

*  But  we  both  wrote !     Juliet,  what  does  all  this  mean  ? ' 

*  I  can't  tell  you  what  it  means,'  she  answered  drearily.  *  Was 
he  well  ?    At  any  rate,  you  can  tell  me  what  was  in  the  letter.' 

*  He  was  quite  well — a  little  tried  by  the  country  and  the  life 
he  was  leading,  of  course,  but  well,  and  soon  coming  home.' 

*  Ck>ming  home ! ' 

'  Yes,  coming  home.  The  war  is  virtually  over,  and  he  hopes 
to  exchange  and  get  back  to  you.  But  you  know  all  this — I  sent 
you  the  letter.     Letters  are  never  lost.     You  have  forgotten.' 

*  Forgotten !  No,  I  never  received  it,'  she  said,  gloomily.  *  I 
have  received  no  letter  at  all  from  Godfrey  since  I  came  here.' 
8he  was  oppressed  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  complete  confirmation 
of  Mrs.  Pierrepoint's  words,  *  That  man  in  the  study  does  not  allow 
any  of  your  letters  to  leave  the  house,  and  most  likely  he  destroys 
the  greater  part  of  those  that  come  for  you.' 

'  What  is  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Pierrepoint  ? '  she  asked  abruptly. 
He  was  gazing  at  the  pony-carriage,  which  was  slowly  moving 
along  the  ground  before  them.  It  was  not  very  fiu:  off,  but  JMrs, 
Gerard  was  religiously  respecting  their  wish  for  privacy  and  hot 
looking  back. 

'  My  opinion  of  Mr.  Pierrei)oint  ? '  he  repeated.     *  It  is  a  very 
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good  one.  I  consider  him  a  highly  honourable  and  estimable 
man,  but  I  do  not  often  see  him  except  on  the  bench ;  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  meet  him  there.' 

'  You  know  that  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  does  not  believe  that  he  is 
her  son?' 

*  Yes,  poor  woman,  I  know  that,  but  she  is  very  mad.  He  is  a 
fine  fellow.  He  never  lets  anything  she  does  injure  his  affection 
for  her,  and  if  she  hadn't  that  delusion  she  might  have  a  worse. 
I  am  afraid  you  can't  be  very  comfortable  with  her,'  This  he  said 
with  much  self-reproach.  He  was  very  sore  about  Juliet's  being 
in  any  house  but  his. 

*  I  love  her  as  if  she  were  my  own  mother/ 

*  I  am  glad  that  you  are  able  to  do  so.' 

*  Ah,  you  think  her  mad.' 

'  Who  doesn't  ?  But  I  must  hear  more  about  those  lost  letters 
How  did  you  tell  your  husband  to  write  to  you  ? ' 

'  Direct  to  Eastthwaite.  He  was  to  write  to  me  before,  under 
cover  to  Dorothy,  my  maid.' 

This  reopened  an  old  sore,  and  Mr.  Gerard  said,  '  Ah,  yes  I  I 
used  to  wish  to  write  to  you  without  my  letters  being  seen  by 
your  poor  aunt.  You  told  me  that  you  had  no  method  of  receiv- 
ing a  letter  unseen  by  her.  I  am  ashamed  to  remember  that  it 
made  me  doubt  you.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a  great  deal  of 
unjust  doubt,  for  I  knew  you  must  have  some  way  of  receiving 
your  husband's  letters.' 

*  I  wish  I  had  now ! '  said  poor  Juliet  piteously.  *  Yes,  you 
doubted  me ;  but  I  told  you  that  I  didn't  like  to  ask  you  to 
write  under  cover  to  my  little  sewing-maid.  You  doubted  me 
about  so  many  things.' 

*  May  I  ask  one  thing  ?  You  don't  write  to  Mr.  Congreve,  I 
hope?' 

^  He  was  kind  enough  to  lend  me  some  money.  I  sent  it  back# 
I  have  not  written  since.  Oh,  look !  JNIrs.  Gerard  is  holding  up 
her  watch.' 

*  Then  I  must  go,  Juliet  dear.  I  hope  you  believe  that  I  wish 
to  do  everything  I  can  for  you.' 

*  I  do,  I  do,  indeed,'  she  cried.  '  Mr.  Gerard,  if  you  knew  all, 
you  would  pity  me.  I  can't  say  that  I  will  come  here  and  meet 
you  again.  I  can't  say  anything.  Before  this  week  comes  to  an 
end,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  something  terrible  may  have 
happened.  Good-bye.  You  must  go  to  Mrs.  Gerard — she  is  get- 
ting impatient.    Good-bye,  and  thank  you.'     So  saying,  she  left 
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Idm  utterly  bewfldered  and  startled  by  her  last  words.    He  wanted 
to  speak  to  her  about  them,  but  before  he  recovered  himself  she 


was  gone ! 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

*THE  DIAMOND   HOOP.' 
Villainy  somewhere— whose  7— Tennyson. 

05  the  Monday  after  she  saw  Mr.  Gerard,  Juliet  went  to  Kendal 
for  some  shopping.  Ostensibly  her  shopping  was  of  the  kind  said 
to  be  beloved  of  women,  but  in  reality  she  was  providing  Mrs. 
Kerrepoint  with  bread  and  biscuits,  being  afraid  to  go  too  often 
to  the  village  shop.  The  long  drive  tired  her,  and  on  Tuesday 
morning  she  overslept  herself.  She  dreamed  that  she  was  in  a 
large  and  lonely  chamber.  There  was  no  light  to  see,  but  she 
seemed  to  feel  that  Aylesbury  was  there  if  she  could  but  find  him. 
She  stretched  out  her  arms  and  began  the  search,  but  soon  found 
her  progress  checked  by  a  barrier.  It  was  only  a  wire  grating,  but 
inflexibly  strong,  and  its  strands  were  so  closely  intertwined  that 
she  could  just  get  the  tips  of  her  fingers  through  it.  She  tried  to 
call  him  by  his  name,  but  her  voice  refused  to  make  any  sound. 
Suddenly  she  became  aware  that  he  was  standing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  grating  close  by  her.  She  felt  that  he  was  there, 
though  neither  of  them  could  speak  or  make  any  sound.  Their 
finger-tips  had  just  met,  when  she  was  startled  by  a  loud  noise, 
and  in  another  moment  her  dream,  which  was  so  vivid  that  she 
had  taken  it  for  reality,  was  scattered  by  Stephens,  who  burst  into 
the  bedroom,  exclaiming,  *  Miss  Caradoc,  get  up !  Come  to  Mrs. 
Kerrepoint — come  just  as  you  are  !     She  is  ill — she  is  dying ! ' 

*  Poisoned !     Oh,  she  is  poisoned ! '  exclaimed  Juliet,  who  was 
so  terrified  that  she  was  wide  awake  in  a  moment. 

*  Poisoned  or  something — I  don't  know  what.     Oh,  do  come — 
I  am  so  frightened ! ' 

Juliet,  who  had  instinctively  known  what  was  the  matter  as 
soon  as  she  had  realised  that  Stephens  was  there,  huddled  on  some 
clothing  and  staggered  along  the  passage  to  Mrs.  Pierrepoint's  room 
At  last,  the  blow  had  feUen.  She  found  her  kind  friend  in  all  the 
agony  of  deadly  illness,  and  there  was  not  a  doctor  living  within  a 
radius  of  four  miles.  Let  us  do  this,  suggested  Stephens.  No,  let 
«8  do  that,  urged  a  housemaid,  who  had  just  appeared  half-dressed 
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upon  the  scene ;  but  Juliet  ran  back  to  her  own  bedroom,  tore  oflF 
the  blankets  from  her  bed,  and  folded  the  poor  shivering  woman 
in  them  ;  sent  the  housemaid  for  hot  bottles,  and  having  applied 
them  herself,  hurried  away  to  despatch  a  groom  for  the  doctor,  for 
Stephens  had  just  taken  upon  herself  to  say  that  no  doctor  must 
be  sent  for  until  Mr,  Pierrepoint  had  been  consulted — he  was  the 
proper  person  to  give  orders.  The  groom  was  in  the  stable-yard, 
and  Juliet  bade  him  gallop  oflF  at  once  for  Mr.  Bradshaw,  of  Mil- 
beck  ;  and  if  he  were  not  at  home,  to  go  to  every  doctor  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  turn  until  one  was  found.  That  done,  she  tried 
on  her  way  back  to  remember  all  that  she  had  heard  of  Mr.  Bransby 
having  done  for  her  poor  old  Aunt  Garadoc  during  her  illness  at 
Scarborough^  and  all  that  she  had  at  any  time  heard  him  say  about 
serviceable  antidotes  to  poison.  It  is  strange  how  little  bits  of 
information  lodge  in  brains  which  do  not  seem  prepared  to  receive 
them,  and  not  strange  that  they  do  not  always  imprint  themselves 
correctly.  She  remembered  a  breakfast-table  conversation,  in 
which  she  fancied  he  had  said  that  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
areenic,  if  no  other  antidote  were  at  hand,  the  walls  of  whitewashed 
rooms  or  passages  might  be  scraped,  and  some  of  the  lime  thus 
obtained  given  to  the  patient.  She  clambered  on  to  the  top  of 
an  old  oak-press  and  scraped  the  wall  and  ceiling,  and  then,  re- 

Mrs.  Pierrepoint  to  take  it. 

*  How  she  does  put  herself  forward  with  her  silly  remedies  I ' 
said  the  housemaid  to  Stephens  in  a  whisper,  while  Juliet  was 
busying  herself  about  the  sufferer. 

*  Ay,  that  she  does,  and  it  beats  me  to  discover  how  she  knew 
that  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  had  had  poison  before  I  opened  my  lips  to 
tell  her  anything.  She  out  with  it  in  a  moment,  as  if  she  expected 
it — she  said  it  almost  before  she  was  awake — and  I  call  it  queer ! ' 

But  there  was  no  time  to  speculate  on  that  or  any  other  sub- 
ject— there  was  too  much  to  do  for  the  agonised  sufferer.  At 
length  she  seemed  to  be  somewhat  easier,  but  she  lay  back 
exhausted  on  the  pillows,  looking  more  dead  than  alive.  Once  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  stretched  out  her  hand,  saying,  'My  son! 
my  dear,  dear  son ! '  but  the  moment  afterwards  she  was  once 
more  lying  as  if  too  weak  to  open  her  eyes.  Soon  after  this  a  low 
knock  was  heard  at  the  bedroom  door,  and  Juliet,  divining  that 
Mr.  Pierrepoint,  who  had  no  doubt  been  informed  by  Stephens  of 
Mrs.  Pierrepoint's  condition,  had  come  to  see  how  she  was,  tried 
to  get  to  the  door  before  Stephens,  but  failed.    There  was  venomous 
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purpose  in  tlie  woman's  brisk  stride  forward  to  receive  him,  and  in 
her  face. 

^  Is  Miss  Caradoc  there  ? '  he  demanded. 

^  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  can  tell  you  how  my  mistress  is/ 

*  How  is  she  ? ' 

'  Just  a  shade  better.  She  has  been  terribly  sick  and  ill,  sir, 
but  now  she  is  lying  quiet.  Won't  you  come  in  ?  She  has  just 
been  asking  for  yon.' 

Hereupon  Juliet,  fearing  that  he  might  accept  this  invitation, 
or  that  the  sound  of  his  voice  might  reach  Mrs.  Pierrepoint's  ears, 
unconscious  though  she  seemed,  came  outside  and  induced  him  to 
move  a  few  steps  &rther  off.  Stephens,  who  appeared  to  have 
something  on  her  mind,  lingered,  however,  where  she  was  in  the 
doorway,  watching  Juliet  and  Mr.  Pierrepoint  jealously. 

'  She  is  very  Ul,'  said  JuUet,  '  but  not  in  such  agony  as  she 
was.     You  don't  want  to  see  her  ? ' 

He  looked  very  much  as  if  he  did. 

'  Don't  go  into  her  room — ^you  had  better  not.' 

*  It  won't  do  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  any  harm,'  interposed  Stephens, 
who  had  come  nearer.  'I  don't  believe  she'd  even  know  that 
master  was  there,  and  he  ought  to  see  her.' 

*  Yes,  he  ought  to  see  her,'  echoed  the  housemaid,  who  had 
joined  the  group  outside  with  the  intention  of  supporting  her 
master  against  Miss  Caradoc.  One  and  all,  the  servants  adored 
their  master.  He  was  handsome,  and  handsome  in  a  way  that 
was  appreciated  in  the  servants'  hall ;  he  was  kind,  and  the  best 
son  they  had  ever  seen. 

*  Don't  go  away,  sir,  you  really  ought  to  see  her,'  urged 
Stephens,  as  he  still  hesitated. 

'  Oh,  no,  not  now ;  when  she  is  just  a  little  better,'  said  Juliet. 

*  But  if  she  gets  worse,  it  will  be  too  late,'  persisted  Stephens. 
*It  would  be  a  queer  thing  if  a  son  couldn't  see  his   own 

mother,  and  she  most  likely  soon  going  to  be  taken  from  him, 
and  when  she  herself  has  just  been  asking  for  him,'  murmured 
the  housemaid,  for  in  deference  to  Miss  Caradoc's  wishes  he  was 
actually  going  away,  looking  very  sad  and  forlorn. 

Low  as  her  voice  had  been,  he  caught  those  words  and  came 
back.  * "  Taken  from  me."  What  do  you  mean  ?  Miss  Caradoc, 
surely  my  mother  is  not  so  ill  as  that  ? ' 

*  She  is  very  ill,  indeed,'  Juliet  answered,  without  a  spark  of 
pity  or  sympathy. 

Being  conscious  of  this,  he  glanced  suspiciously  in  her  £Eu;e. 
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*  Leave  her  alone — it  is  her  only  chance,*  pleaded  Juliet. 

*  Miss  Caradoc/  exclaimed  Stephens,  almost  angrily,  '  I  wonder 
at  you !  What  right  have  you  to  keep  my  master  out  ?  It's  very 
hard  of  you  to  try ; '  and  then,  with  a  touch  of  long-bottled-up 
servant's  spite,  she  added,  *  and  don't  forget  that  he  is  your  master 
as  well  as  mine.' 

'  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  no  I '  exclaimed  Juliet,  for  he  was 
coming  nearer ;  '  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  wouldn't  like  it,  I  am  sure,  and 
you  know  it.' 

*  I  do  know  it,'  said  he,  *  but  it  is  rather  unkind  of  you  to 
remind  me  of  it  at  such  a  time.  I  have  no  wish  to  make  my  dear 
mother  worse,  you  may  be  sure.  I  won't  see  her  if  you  think  I 
had  better  not.' 

'  He  is  a  loving  son  ! '  exclaimed  Stephens  in  a  loud  aside  which 
easily  reached  his  ears, 

*  If  you  oppose  my  seeing  my  mother.  Miss  Caradoc,'  he  said, 
*  I  will,  of  course,  yield ;  but  severe  illness  has  been  known  to  open 
people's  eyes  and  soften  their  hearts,  and  my  mother  might  now 
see  things  more  truly.  However,  I  will  keep  away  if  I  must ;  but 
before  I  go,  surely  some  one  will  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
her  ?    There  must  be  a  cause  for  this  sudden  attack.    What  is  it  ? ' 

'  We  don't  know  what  to  think  about  Mrs.  Pierrepoint's  illness. 
Some  of  the  symptoms  are  very  strange,'  replied  Juliet  with  frigid 
severity. 

'  Very  strange ! '  he  echoed  in  a  startled  voice. 

'  Almost  like  as  if  she  had  had  some  poison,'  said  Stephens. 

'  Do  you  mean  that  she  has  taken  some  ?'  he  asked. 

*  No,  she  has  not  taken  it,'  said  Juliet. 

'  Then  how  has  she  got  it  ?  Oh,  how  I  do  wish  I  could  under- 
stand you !  Why  did  no  one  tell  me  of  this  sooner  ?  Has  the 
doctor  been  sent  for  ? ' 

*  The  doctor  has  been  sent  for,'  she  answered,  without  deigning 
to  raise  her  eyes  to  his  face. 

*  You  haven't  sent  for  Bradshaw,  I  hope,  for  he  won't  be  at 
home  till  the  afternoon.  I  arranged  with  him  yesterday  that  he 
was  to  go  to  Grange  the  first  thing  this  morning,  to  see  if  he 
could  do  anything  for  the  wife  of  one  of  my  tenants  who  is  laid 
up  there.' 

'  He  has  arranged  so  as  to  get  Mr.  Bradshaw  out  of  the  way,' 
thought  Juliet,  but  she  maintained  silence. 

'  I  think  I  had  better  go  and  fetch  some  one  else,'  he  said 
anxiously. 
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*  The  groom  will  do  that/  she  answered.  *  His  orders  are  not 
to  retnm  without  a  doctor/ 

At  this  moment  groans  were  heard  from  the  room  inside,  and 
all  the  women  flew  to  Mrs.  Pierrepoint's  assistance,  so  Mr.  Pierre- 
point  retired.  Again  her  suflFering  was  terrible.  Again  the 
women  about  her  strove  to  bring  forward  their  scanty  stock  of 
medical  knowledge  to  help  them  to  fight  with  death,  and  still  no 
doctor  came.  Sometimes  they  were  rewarded  by  what  seemed  to 
be  a  slight  success,  and  ventured  to  hope,  but  the  enemy  always 
returned.  It  was  during  one  of  the  intervals  when  pain  was 
banished,  and  the  patient  lying,  as  they  thought,  all  but  un- 
conscious, that  Stephens — who  was  by  her  bedside  with  Juliet,  but 
occupying  a  position,  that  she  had  been  determined  to  obtain, 
much  nearer  to  her — heard  her  say,  in  a  voice  scarcely  louder 
than  a  whisper,  *  Juliet,  dear.' 

*  Do  you  want  anything  that  I  can  get  for  you,  ma*am  ?'  said 
Stephens,  who  always  resented  Mrs.  Pierrepoint's  preference  for 
Juliet,  and  now  in  the  sick-room  determined  to  '  take  and  put 
Miss  Garadoc  in  her  proper  place.'  In  the  opinion  of  Stephens, 
she  and  Miss  Caradoc  were  both  servants,  but  Miss  Caradoc  had 
been  foolishly  lifted  out  of  her  sphere  by  a  capricious  and  over- 
indulgent  mistress.  Stephens  '  couldn't  abide  favouritism,'  unless 
she  herself  were  the  favourite,  so  now  she  said, '  Do  you  want  any- 
thing that  I  can  get  for  you  ?' 

She  had  to  put  her  ear  close  to  Mrs.  Pierrepoint's  lips  before 
she  could  hear  the  answer,  and  then  it  was : 

*  Is  Miss  Caradoc  in  the  room  ?  I  want  her  to  come  close 
beside  me.' 

Not  only  had  Stephens  to  submit  to  hearing  Miss  Caradoc — a 
paid  servant  like  herself — called  miss,  but  she  had  to  yield  up  to 
her  the  seat  she  had  insisted  on  occupying.  She  sniffed  indig- 
nantly therefore,  and  said  only : 

'  Yes,  she's  here,' 

'Are  my  rings  lying  on  the  dressing-table?'  asked  Mrs. 
Pierrepoint,  faintly. 

*  Of  course  they  are,'  thought  Stephens.  '  Does  she  think  that 
any  of  us  have  made  our  own  of  them  ?'  but  she  answered  meekly 
enough,  *  Yes,  ma'am,  they  are.  I  can  see  them  shining  right 
across  the  room.' 

*  Bring  the  hoop  diamond,'  murmured  Mrs.  Pierrepoint.  And 
Stephens  brought  it,  knowing  well  that  it  was  the  best  ring 
there.    Then  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  asked  Juliet  to  come  near  her,  and 
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bade  her  put  out  her  hand,  and  then  with  her  own  feeble,  &lter- 
ing,  wax-like  hand,  on  which  the  blue  veins  strayed  about  like 
rivers  on  a  map  painted  by  a  child,  tried  to  place  the  ring  on 
Juliet's  finger,  and  said,  almost  in  a  whisper : 

*  Whether  I  live  or  die,  wear  this  always  for  my  sake.' 
Stephens  watched  this  in  angry  amazement.  *A  good  dia- 
mond ring  for  a  woman  little  better  than  a  servant!'  And  then 
she  began  to  think,  and  why  not  ?  For  there  were  other  rings  on 
the  dressing-table,  and  no  doubt  one  of  them  was  going  to  be 
placed  in  a  similar  manner  on  one  of  her  own  fingers.  But  no ; 
all  that  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  said  was : 

*  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me  too,  Stephens ;  I  am  very 
grateful  to  you.  When  I  die,  you  will  find  yourself  remembered 
in  my  will.' 

'  Oh,  but  that  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing,'  thought  Stephens. 
*  I  dare  say  that  this  dear  Juliet  of  hers  is  remembered  in  her 
will  too.  This  present  was  an  extra,  and  I  ought  to  have  had  my 
extra  given  me,  same  as  her.' 

So  she  sat  in  the  lower  place  to  which  she  had  been  banished, 
cherishing  wrath  and  bitterness,  and  indignantly  watching  Mrs. 
Pierrepoint  lying  there  with  her  hand  locked  in  Juliet's — Juliet's, 
that  was  decorated  with  a  handsome  diamond  ring.  Pain  came 
to  interrupt  this  fragment  of  happiness  which  Mrs.  Pierrepoint 
was  enjoying,  and  thus  the  hours  wore  on,  pain  and  exhaustion 
alternating  with  each  other,  and  the  weary  women  who  waited  on 
the  poor  suflFerer  sometimes  feared  that  the  end  could  not  be  far 
off.  A  sound  of  wheels  was  heard,  and  Juliet's  heart  bounded  at 
once  into  the  upper  regions  of  hope.  She  hastened  to  the 
window  to  learn  which  doctor  it  was,  and  was  just  in  time  to  see 
the  back  of  a  gentleman  who  was  getting  out  of  a  fly. 

'  It's  the  doctor !  It  must  be  the  doctor ! '  she  said  to 
Stephens,  who  had  followed  her  to  the  window.  *  Oh,  thank 
God!' 

*  I  shouldn't  have  expected  you  to  be  quite  so  keen  to  see  the 
doctor,'  remarked  Stephens,  turning  thus  suddenly  on  the  woman 
with  whom  she  had  been  working  all  the  morning  in  apparent 
harmony,  for  Juliet  had  observed  none  of  her  aberrations  from  the 
strict  line  of  good  conduct,  being  much  too  occupied  with  Mrs. 
Pierrepoint  to  think  of  anything  else. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Stephens  ? '  she  now  asked  in  surprise. 
'  I  mean  that  he  will  know  what  has  been  done.' 
Did  Stephens  know,  then  ?    But  Juliet  dared  not  ask,  and  only 
said: 
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*  So  mucli  the  better.     It  ought  to  be  known.' 

^  You  knew  about  it  ahnost  before  it  had  happened !  Before 
I  so  much  as  opened  my  lips  to  say  what  was  the  matter — ^before 
you  were  half  awake,  you  cried  out,  "  She's  poisoned." ' 

*  How  did  you  yourself  know  that  she  was  poisoned  ?  There 
has  been  no  doctor  to  tell  us  anything.' 

*  I  knew  by  her  telling  me  that  she  was.  She  said  so  as 
soon  as  I  came  into  her  room  after  hearing  her  bell,  and  I  can 
well  believe  she  is  right.' 

'  And  I  guessed  that  she  was  poisoned  because  not  a  day  has 
passed  for  some  time  without  her  telling  me  that  she  had  had 
poison  given  her,  and  expected  to  have  more,  so  now  you  see 
how  I  knew.' 

^  You  will  have  to  tell  that  to  the  doctor,  and  he  will  want  to 
know  what  that  white  powder  you  have  been  giving  her  is. 
It's  my  opinion  that  she  would  have  been  a  good  deal  better 
without  it.  She  has  had  a  bad  attack  afber  every  dose  you  have 
given  her.' 

'Oh,  Stephens,  don't  be  foolish!'  said  Juliet  impatiently. 
*  Why  on  earth  did  you  let  me  give  it  to  her  if  you  thought  it  so 
bad  for  her ;  you  are  older  than  I  am  ? ' 

This  was  the  last  straw.  '  I  am  not  by  any  means  so  sure  of 
^yv?^\. ! '  m**d  Stephens,  who  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  five-and- 
thirty,  but  had  *  pretensions.'  '  I  didn't  think  about  what  was 
going  on  in  time  to  stop  it,  but  it's  not  too  late  to  speak  out  and 
tell  now.' 

*I  wonder  why  they  don't  bring  the  doctor  upstairs,'  said 
Juliet,  who  was  so  anxious  for  his  arrival  that  she  had  very  little 
idea  of  what  Stephens  was  saying.  There  was  a  brisk  rap  at  the 
door,  but  it  was  only  a  footman,  who  said  that  a  gentleman  was 
in  the  drawing-room  who  had  asked  for  Miss  Garadoc. 

*  The  doctor !  isn't  it  the  doctor  ? '  she  exclaimed.  No,  it  was 
not  the  doctor,  and  JuUet  was  in  despair.  Mechanically  she  took 
the  card  the  man  was  oflFering  her.  It  was  Mr.  Bransby — never 
had  she  been  so  delighted  in  her  life !  She  went  and  brought 
him  upstairs  at  once,  and  now  felt  that  a  weight  of  responsibility 
was  removed  from  her,  and  that  at  last  she  might  venture  to 
hope.  The  family  medicine  chest  was  pulled  out,  and  he  at  once 
devoted  himself  to  his  patient.  After  some  time  Juh'et  and  he 
observed — until  then  they  had  been  too  much  engaged  with  Mrs. 
Pierrei)oint  to  notice  what  was  going  on  around  them — ^that  both 
Stephens  and  the  housemaid  had  disappeared,  and  that  they  were 
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alone.  Mr.  Bransby  had  some  recollection  of  having  seen  one  woman 
call  the  other  out  of  the  room,  but  was  not  sure,  and  Juliet 
thought  that  they  had  probably  retired  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy, 
thinking  that  she  might  want  some  private  conversation  with 
her  uncle  when  an  opportunity  oflfered  itself;  and  as  this  was  the 
case,  and  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  was  now  lying  asleep,  Juliet  opened 
the  door,  intending  to  take  her  uncle  to  a  comfortably  cushioned 
window- seat  in  the  corridor  outside.  Farther  than  that  she 
dared  not  go,  lest  an  enemy  should  come  and  undo  the  good 
work  which  Mr.  Bransby  had  already  done.  After  she  had  sat 
there  a  short  time,  a  little  under-housemaid  came  by — a  demure, 
comely  young  creature,  in  spotless  clothing,  who  appeared  to  be 
one  who  said  little  and  thought  much.  She  did  not  bring  some 
message  to  Juliet  as  she  expected,  but  walked  past,  and  was  just 
going  into  Mrs.  Pierrepoint's  room  when  Juliet  called  her, 

'Please,  Miss  Caradoc,  Mrs.  Stephens  said  I  was  to  go  and  sit 
down  by  my  mistress,  and  take  care  of  her  till  she  came.' 

'  And  where  is  Mrs.  Stephens  ?  *  asked  Juliet. 

*  Bunning  about  getting  things  that  are  wanted  for  Mr.  Pierre- 
point,  Miss.' 

*  Where  is  Mary?' 

'  She  is  getting  things  for  Mr.  Pierrepoint  too.' 

*  Then  will  you  do  as  Stephens  said,  and  go  and  sit  with  Mrs. 
Pierrepoint  till  I  come,  or  till  the  pain  comes  on  ?  Call  me  the 
moment  the  pain  comes  on.' 

'  Perhaps  it  won't  come  on  again  ? '  she  said  to  Mr.  Bransby, 
when  Joan  was  gone. 

'  I  am  afraid  it  will,  but  she  is  much  better.'  They  sat  in 
that  lonely  window  seat,  and  she  gave  him  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
situation,  and  told  him  what  she  had  partly  told  him  before  in  her 
letter,  how,  after  living  with  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  for  so  many  weeks 
and  months,  in  the  beUef  that  she  was  a  monomaniac,  and  Mr. 
Pierrepoint  a  most  devoted  and  affectionate  son,  she  had  gradu- 
ally become  almost  certain  that  all  the  accusations  brought 
against  him  by  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  were  true ;  that  he  was  an  impos- 
tor, a  thief,  and,  Juliet  was  now  almost  firmly  persuaded,  a  would- 
be  murderer.  As  to  Mrs.  Pierr^point's  illness,  Mr.  Bransby  was 
in  a  position  to  judge,  and  his  opinion  was  that  she  was  un- 
doubtedly suffering  from  the  effects  of  poison,  and  that  the  poison 
was  arsenic,  but  he  cautioned  Juliet  against  forming  hasty  judg- 
ments. 

*If  you  say  that  poison  has  been  given,'  she  said,   *it  is 
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almoBt  certain  that  it  was  given  by  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  and  I  want 
to  know  if  nothing  can  be  done.  Hitherto  she  has  been  unable 
to  get  any  justice,  for  unhappily  she  has  such  a  widely  established 
character  for  eccentricity,  not  to  say  madness,  that  her  cause  was 
prejudged.  She  has  never  dared  to  ask  for  an  inquiry,  lest  it 
should  end  in  her  being  sent  back  to  the  asylum  for  bringing 
such  mad  accusations.  That  is  what  has  always  restrained  her, 
but  she  can't  stay  here  now,  her  life  is  not  safe.  Uncle,  supposing 
that  she  finds  it  impossible  to  free  herself  from  the  imputation  of 
madness,  would  they  allow  her  to  place  herself  under  the  care  of 
a  respectable  doctor,  if  he  made  himself  responsible  for  keeping 
her  in  safety  ? ' 

'  I  should  think  no  objection  could  reasonably  be  made  to  that. 
She  would  still  be  under  restraint.' 

At  this  moment  the  demure  little  servant  who  had  been  told 
to  stay  with  Mrs,  Pierrepoint  came  out  of  the  room,  and  walked 
quietly  past  them,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 
Juliet  waited  till  she  was  out  of  hearing,  and  then  said  : 

*  111  tell  you  what  I  have  been  thinking.  If  she  can't  prove 
the  man  who  calls  himself  Mr.  Pierrepoint  an  impostor,  and  is 
condemned  to  go  on  living  under  a  certain  amount  of  restraint, 
she  shall  live  with  you !  You  must  be  so  kind  as  to  take  her  in. 
You  could  answer  for  her  safety  and  her  sanity.  She  is  as  sane 
as  I  am ;  she  would  love  every  one  of  you,  and  be  as  happy  as  the 
day  is  long.' 

He  had  all  this  time  been  rubbing  his  stubbly  grey  hair  and 
fixing  his  honest  eyes  on  her  in  amazement.  Such  precipitate 
arrangements  were  distasteful  to  him,  and  foreign  to  his  nature, 
and  any  arrangement  which  might  be  regarded  as  beneficial  to 
himself  was  one  viewed  by  him  with  suspicion. 

*  Juliet,'  said  he,  '  Mrs.  Pierrepoint's  enemies  regard  her  as 
mad — you  treat  her  as  a  chattel — don't  bring  me  into  the  affair 
in  that  way,  I  beg.' 

*  That  girl  is  a  long  time  away,'  said  Juliet,  after  they  had 
talked  a  little  longer.  '  I  suppose  she  went  to  fetch  something, 
but  she  ought  to  have  come  back  by  this  time ;  and  how  odd  it  is 
that  Stephens  and  Mary  are  staying  away  so  long.'  She  went  to 
see  how  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  was.     She  was  lying  looking  at  the  door, 

'  You  have  been  feeling  neglected,  dear,'  said  Juliet,  kissing 
her.  '  I  have  been  talking  to  my  uncle,  but  Joan  promised  to 
stay  with  you  while  I  was  away.     I  feel  very  angry  with  her.' 

'  Don't  be  angry  with  her  !  Don't  ask  the  servants  where  she 
is,'  said  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  anxiously. 
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*  Yon  have  sent  her  somewhere,'  exclaimed  Juliet.  *  It  was 
Joan  who  went  for  Mr.  Cowi)er  for  you  ? ' 

'  Yes,  and  she  has  gone  for  him  again.  She  is  to  get  a  trap 
and  go  quickly.     He  will  be  here  to-night  or  to-morrow  morning.' 

*  You  ought  to  have  waited  till  you  were  better.' 

'  I  think  now  that  I  never  shall  get  better,  and  I  want  Mr. 
Cowper  to  take  down  my  dying  statement.  I  must  not  die  with- 
out putting  on  record  my  assured  conviction  that  an  impostor  has 
established  himself  here  as  my  son,  and  that  I  die  of  poison 
administered  by  him.  I  have  sent  a  scrawled  letter  to  the 
coroner  too,  by  Joan.  I  want  to  make  him  promise  to  have  an 
inquest  on  my  body.  I  wish  the  true  cause  of  my  death  to  be 
known.  Mr.  Cowper  shall  write  down  the  statement  that  I  wish 
to  make,  and  both  of  you  are  witnesses  that  I  wish  to  have  an 
inquest  on  my  body.' 

Mrs.  Pierrepoint  believed  herself  to  be  alone  with  Juliet  and 
her  uncle,  but  unknown  to  her  and  to  them,  Stephens  and  Mary 
had  entered  the  room.  Both  looked  as  if  they  had  been  crying 
bitterly.  Mr.  Bransby  was  unaware  of  their  presence ;  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Pierrepoint: 

'  There  can  be  no  inquest  till  after  your  death,  my  dear  lady, 
and  that  is  not  going  to  take  place  yet.     You  are  much  better.' 

'  She  may  be  better,'  sobbed  Stephens,  '  the  inquest  may  not 
be  wanted  for  her,  but  it  will  be  for  him — he's  that  bad,  that  it's 
impossible  he  can  last  much  longer,  and  no  doctor  to  do  anything 
to  save  him  ! ' 

*  Who  is  ill,  and  what  do  you  mean  ? '  said  Mr.  Bransby.  *  If 
anyone  is  ill  let  me  go  to  him.  I  will  gladly  do  anything  in  my 
I)ower.' 

'  He  won't  see  you,  he  says  he  will  wait  for  his  own  doctor ;  he 
has  good  reasons,  he  says,  for  thinking  his  own  doctor  will  be  more 
likely  to  do  him  good  than  you.  I  wasn't  to  repeat  that,  but  I 
have.' 

*  And  who  is  this  person  who  thinks  so  ill  of  my  professional 
powers  ? ' 

*  It's  Mr.  Pierrepoint !  It's  master ! '  cried  the  weeping  women 
servants,  *  and  he's  had  the  same  kind  of  poison  given  him  as  Mrs. 
Pierrepoint  has  had,  and  that's  why  we  have  been  away  from  her 

so  long ;  and  he's  so  bad  that '  but  tears  and  lamentations  cut 

their  speech  short. 

{To  he  coniinued.) 
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Sport  and  Natural  History  on  the 
Botletli  River,  FGamiland. 


OUB   first  care   on  the  morning  of  July  9,   1890,  after  our 
overnight  arrival  at  the  Botletli,  was  to  shoot  some  ducks  for 
dinner.     The  waggons  toiling  laboriously  in  our  rear  would  not 
strike  the  river  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  we  had  ridden  on  with 
scant  supplies — some  coflFee,  meal,  and  sugar  comprising  our  outfit. 
Arrived  at  the  river-bank,  we  had  small  diflSculty  in  securing  two 
couples  of  the  yellow-billed  duck  (Geelbec  of  the  colonists,  Atuis 
flaviroatris  of  scientists),  which  we  found  here  of  great  size,  fat, 
and  in  splendid  condition.     We  noticed  also  numbers  of  that 
showy  bird  the  Egyptian  goose,  and  of  the  Cape  wigeon  (Mareca 
capen9is)y  and  crested  coot  (Fulica  criatata).    We  had  little  diflS- 
culty  in  getting  to  the  water's  edge,  as  the  reeds  had  been  burnt 
down  to.  stumps.    Proceeding  a  little  farther  up  stream,  along  the 
now  dry  mud-banks,  we  presently  noted  a  knot  of  those  most 
singular  and  beautiful  birds,  the  African  jacana(Tarra  africana). 
These  birds  are  usually  placed  by  naturalists  between  the  snipes 
and  rails,  but  as  a  fact  they  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
latter  than  the  former,  the  head  in  particular  being  distinctly 
rail-like.     Their    general    colouring   is    of  a    brilliant    shining 
chestnut ;  the  throat  and  front  of  the  neck  are  spotless  white,  which 
is  separated  from  the  stomach  by  a  shining  golden-yellow  gorget, 
which  imparts  a  remarkable  eflfect ;  below  that  being  a  darkish 
streak*     There  is  a  curious  bare  patch  of  bright  blue  skin  between 
the  base  of  the  bill  and  the  top  of  the  head,  which,  however,  fades 
greatly  after  death.     The  body  is  lightly  framed  and  the  dark  green 
legs  are  long  and  stilty.     The  average  length  of  the  bird  is  from 
nine  to  eleven  inches,  the  females  being  larger  than  the  males. 
Viewed  at  a  distance,   these  light-framed  birds  appear,  to  be 
actually  running  upon  the  surface  of  the  water ;  a  closer  approach 
shows  that  they  are  merely  perambulating  the  thin  film  of  weed 
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and  vegetation  which  often  lies  upon  the  river.  Their  feet,  the 
most  singular  part  about  them,  are  manifestly  designed  exactly 
for  this  dainty  method  of  progression,  the  toes  being  slender, 
spreading,  and  extraordinarily  elongate.  I  shot  a  pair  of  these 
beautiful  water-fowl  this  morning,  and  afterwards  brought  home 
the  skins  of  two  or  three  good  specimens.  The  river  was  low,  and 
I  waded  waist-deep  to  recover  my  birds ;  if  I  had  then  known 
more  of  the  fierceness  and  voracity  of  the  Botletli  crocodiles, 
I  should  have  hesitated  a  good  many  times  before  doing  so.  As 
we  sauntered  along  the  banks  we  came  upon  numerous  heads  of  a 
species  of  barbel  (Olanis  ailuria,  Mosala  of  the  natives)  which 
swarms  in  the  BotletU.  These  fish  grow  to  large  size,  and  are  preyed 
upon  by  natives  and  raptorial  birds  alike.  So  thick  were  the  fish 
in  some  places  that  when  we  fired  a  gun  the  whole  pool  appeared 
to  be  a  mass  of  them ;  they  leaped  desperately  over  one  another 
in  their  anxiety  to  escape,  reminding  one  much  of  a  school  of 
porpoises.  I  watched  one  day  a  number  of  natives  spearing 
barbel.  Having  first  made  sure  of  the  absence  of  crocodiles,  they 
entered  the  pool  in  a  line,  and  feeling  their  way  delicately  with 
arms  uplifted,  thrust  as  often  as  they  moved  a  fish.  Every  now 
and  again  an  arm  would  suddenly  descend  and  a  fish  would  be 
struck,  and  then  would  occur  a  scrimmage  till  it  was  secured  and 
brought  to  bank.  Oftener  than  not  the  fish  would  be  missed. 
Among  the  men  were  some  boys,  and  it  was  intensely  amusing  to 
see  little  fellows  with  tiny  assegais  entering  fully  into  the  sport, 
although  sometimes  almost  up  to  their  necks  in  water. 

Having  secured  enough  ducks  for  the  day,  we  strolled  back 
to  the  camp.  From  the  rising  ground  on  which  we  stood  we  had 
a  fine  prospect  of  the  country  round.  Looking  across  the  river, 
the  view  was  a  typical  one.  To  the  right  the  dense  reed-beds 
extended  apparently  for  miles  upon  miles,  covering  the  vast  tract 
of  marsh  in  which  the  Botletli  loses  itself.  In  front  the  reeds 
had  been  partially  cleared  by  burning,  but  upon  its  farther  bank 
they  were  thick  again  ;  beyond  stretched  a  flat  plain  in  apparently 
limitless  expanse. 

Here  and  there  along  the  river,  marking  its  course  very  plainly 
upon  the  opposite  bank,  grew  tall  palm-trees.  These,  and  the  hot 
expanse  of  yellow  plain  running  into  the  far-oflf  distance,  brought 
irresistibly  to  mind  one's  childhood  impressions  of  a  flat  and 
burning  Africa — impressions  which  are  completely  dispelled  among 
the  rugged  mountains  and  stem  magnificence  of  much  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  continent. 
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Behind  us,  not  very  &r  off,  lay  one  of  the  huge  salt-pans  of 
this  region  \  beyond  that  again  open  plains  extended  until  checked 
by  the  waterless  bush  and  forest  of  the  North  Kalahari,  about  half 
a  day's  ride  to  the  southward.  We  shot  two  pelicans  during  the 
day— one  with  a  charge  of  No.  5  shot,  a  lucky  chance,  the  other 
with  the  rifle.  When  brought  down  they  are  enormous.  One, 
which  I  afterwards  shot  and  photographed,  measured  from  wing 
to  wing  nine  feet  eight  inches.  A  wild  goose  when  shot  comes 
to  earth  with  a  good  solid  clump ;  a  pelican  falls  with  £Eir  greater 
effect. 

The  waggons  did  not  appear  until  the  night  of  July  10.  The 
oxen  had  had  nearly  three  days  and  nights'  severe  trek  without 
water,  and  needed  rest.  We  therefore  devoted  the  11th  to  a  day's 
barter  with  the  natives.  We  had  by  this  time  exhausted  the 
supply  of  com  for  our  horses  and  required  more.  The  large 
waggon  was  unpacked,  therefore,  and  trading  goods  were  got  out. 
At  first  my  companion  and  I  thought  the  whole  business  immensely 
amusing.  We  had  roxmd  us  a  dense  throng  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  Makalakas,  Motetis,  and  others,  all  provided  with  mealies 
and  Kaflb  com  in  every  conceivable  receptacle — skin-bags,  cala- 
bashes, baskets,  skin-cloaks,  &c.  We  exhibited  our  wares — such  as 
gaudy  cotton  handkerchiefs,  clasp  knives,  percussion  caps,  powder, 
lead,  blankets,  and  so  on,  and  then  began  a  regular  scrimmage  of 
competition.  After  much  gesticulation,  laughter,  and  bawling, 
we  established,  by  the  aid  of  Joseph,  our  interpreter,  a  standard 
of  value — so  much  corn  for  a  ieepa  (knife),  so  much  for  a  ioqui 
(handkerchief),  and  so  on,  and  our  empty  sacks  soon  began  to  fill. 
It  was  a  most  entertaining  spectacle,  and  Dove  and  I  laughed  till 
we  cried  again  over  the  financial  squabbles  and  misunderstandings 
with  pur  black  friends. 

After  two  hours  of  this  sort  of  traffic,  under  a  hot  sun,  and 
amid  a  throng  of  excited  and  perspiring  natives,  the  thing  began 
to  pall  a  little.  We  therefore  deputed  David,  our  head-driver,  to 
continue  the  trade ;  and  by  two  o'clock,  when  we  had  filled  four 
or  five  sacks,  the  price  of  com  had  risen,  and  trade  was  practically 
at  an  end. 

Owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  strong  female  influence,  ioqui%  went 
off  decidedly  the  best,  teepas  next;  then  came  copper  caps, 
powder,  and  lead.  We  only  sold  one  Kaffir  blanket,  which  was 
bought  by  a  native  gentleman  for  half  a  sovereign,  the  only  piece 
of  money  in  all  this  country,  with  which  he  was  ludicrously  anxious 
to  part. 
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Dove  and  I  had  our  midday  meal,  sitting,  as  we  always  did,  at 
our*  little  table  under  shadow  of  the  big  waggon,  surrounded  by  a 
dense  throng  of  admiring  natives.  We  dispensed  bread  and  jain 
to  the  picaninnies  amid  much  applause.  The  old  headman 
here — a  Makalaka — turned  up  during  the  morning  with  a  lion 
skin,  which  he  wanted  to  trade.  Eventually  we  secured  it  for 
about  the  value  of  12«.  6(i.,  and  having  regaled  the  old  fellow 
with  coffee,  and  made  him  presents  of  powder,  lead,  and  coffee,  in 
return  for  a  goat  which  he  had  sent  us,  we  separated.  Tobacco, 
of  which  we  had  brought  a  large  supply,  we  found  of  no  value 
here.  All  the  natives  along  the  Botletli  grow  tobacco,  which 
they  cure  in  a  rude  way — for  snuflSng  purposes  only — and  manu- 
facture when  wet  into  small  pyramidal  lumps.  The  way  these 
people  snuflF  is  amazing.  They  take  it  till  the  tears  stream 
down  their  cheeks,  with  manifest  enjoyment,  and  they  employ  a 
flat  piece  of  polished  iron  turned  up  at  the  end  and  embossed 
with  neat  patterns,  as  a  means  of  clearing  away  superfluous  tears. 
In  the  same  manner  this  flat  kind  of  spoon,  which  always  hangs 
upon  the  breast,  takes  the  place  of  a  pocket-handkerchief. 

The  horses  and  oxen  were  disturbed  this  night,  and  we  found 
spoor  of  a  lion  within  100  yards  of  our  waggons  in  the  morning. 
We  broke  camp  next  day  and  trekked  away  up  the  river,  reaching 
T'Kom,  a  small  Makoba  village  of  a  dozen  huts,  on  the  15th.  At 
a  reedy  pan  of  water  near  T'Kom,  I  shot  a  pair  of  tiny  bee-eaters 
(^erdp8  eryt^rop^^rtw),  whose  diminutive  size  and  lively  colouring 
render  them  notable  even  among  this  beautiful  family.  These 
birds  are  fairly  plentiful  in  reedy  places  along  the  Botletli  and 
round  lake  N'Gami,  but  I  have  never  seen  them  in  South 
Bechuanaland,  the  Transvaal,  or  Cape  Colony.  The  hue  of  the 
back  and  upper  parts  is  green ;  the  throat  and  chin  are  a  full 
rich  yellow ;  to  this  succeed,  before  the  breast  is  reached,  a  narrow 
band  of  bright  blue,  a  tiny  line  of  white,  another  of  black,  and  a 
patch  of  chestnut,  the  whole  forming  a  most  perfect  bit  of 
colouring.  When  I  had  them  both  in  my  hand,  I  could  not 
sufficiently  admire  the  gem-like  beauty  of  these  birds.  We 
skinned  these  diminutive  creatures  next  night  by  the  lantern,  after 
a  long  day's  hunting ;  they  were  a  difficult  task,  but  their  skins 
well  repaid  the  trouble  we  were  put  to. 

On  the  14th,  having  seen  spoor  of  wildebeest,  Burchell's  zebra, 
gemsbok,  springbok,  and  koodoo,  mostly  trekking  across  the  flats  to 
the  river,  we  were  up  very  early  and  in  the  saddle.  Dove  shot  a 
heavy  springbok  ram  just  after  daybreak  ;  I  saw,  shortly  after,  an 
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old  solitary  blue  wildebeest,  in  thick  bush,  but  only  got  a  snap- 
shot and  missed  him.  Afterwards  we  rode  across  another  salt- 
pan, on  the  spoor  of  roan  antelope,  but  failed  to  come  up  with 
them.  It  was  the  prettiest  sight  in  the  world  to  witness  the 
'  pronken  *  (pranks)  of  the  springbok  on  the  dazzling  expanse  of 
the  pan.  They  frolicked,  cantered,  trotted  with  heads  low  and  a 
peculiar  mincing  gait,  then  leaped,  high  in  air,  displaying  the 
snowy  blaze  of  hair  upon  their  croups,  and  altogether  made 
charming  pictures  of  themselves. 

On  the  16th  we  rode  out  from  our  outspan  near  T'Kom,  and, 
guided  by  some  Bushmen,  sighted  a  troop  of  blue  wildebeest  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  sunrise.  They  were  mostly  cows 
and  three-quarter-grown  calves,  and,  going  straight  away,  ran  at 
a  tremendous  pace,  pointing  for  the  bush  on  the  far  side  of  the 
plain.  The  veldt  was  villanous  hereabouts,  soft  and  full  of  holes, 
and  I  got  two  falls  to  start  with.  Dove  after  a  long  stern  chase 
broke  the  leg  of  a  cow  at  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  and  after  a 
long  gallop— for  these  beasts  go  almost  as  well  on  three  legs  as 
four — secured  her.  For  a  cow  she  had  a  good  head.  Eejoining 
him  later  on  we  left  the  Bushmen  to  skin  and  cut  her  up,  and 
pushed  on  after  the  troop.  We  sighted  them  again,  but  they 
were  extremely  wild,  and,  led  by  a  small  troop  of  zebras  whicli 
had  meanwhile  joined  them,  they  went  right  away  and  made 
good  their  sanctuary  in  the  bush.  We  reached  camp  at  four, 
loaded  up  with  meat,  after  being  ten  hours  in  the  saddle,  and 
after  supper  and  oceans  of  tea,  turned  into  our  waggons  at 
7  o  clock  P.M. 

The  plain  here  is  immense.  It  extends  along  the  river  bank 
for  four  or  five  days'  journey,  and  is  fringed  to  the  south  and  west 
by  the  North  Kalahari  bush,  in  which  much  of  the  game  finds 
shelter.  Wildebeest  and  zebra  cannot  exist  without  water  for 
months  together,  as  can  giraffe,  gemsbok,  and  eland.  They 
cross  the  flats  after  dark  and  drink  at  the  river  most  nights.  At 
early  morning  they  are  to  be  found  feeding  on  the  plain,  and, 
when  chased,  invariably  betake  themselves  to  the  bush  and  forest. 
The  plain  is  crescent-shaped,  and  at  its  broadest  point  takes  the 
best  part  of  a  day  to  cross  on  horseback  at  walking  pace.  In  the 
waterless  forest  of  which  I  have  spoken  numbers  of  giraffe  wander 
comparatively  undisturbed.  To  get  near  them,  we  had  either  to 
cross  the  flat,  sleep  at  the  edge  of  the  bush  and  hunt  next  day, 
our  horses  thus  being  the  best  part  of  two  days  without  water,  or 
send  the  light  waggon  across  loaded  up  with  water,  bj   which 
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means  we  could  hunt  two  days  consecutively.  To  do  this,  how- 
ever, the  oxen  had  to  return  to  the  river  and  thence  be  driven 
back  to  take  the  waggon  to  camp.  All  this  created  no  small 
amount  of  hard  work — indeed,  to  hunt  successfully  nowadays  in 
South  Africa,  hard  work  and  hard  condition  are  essential.  Still 
the  reward  was  well  worthy  of  the  toil,  and  the  downfall  of  a  tall 
giraffe,  or  an  old  blue  wildebeest  bull  with  a  good  head,  or  a 
handsome  zebra  or  still  handsomer  lechwfi  ram,  well  repaid  one 
for  long  fatiguing  rides  under  a  burning  sun  and  over  scorching, 
shadeless  plains.  It  was  near  the  bush  on  the  far  side  of  the  flats 
from  T'Kom,  that  our  best  day  with  giraffe  was  scored  on  the 
return  journey.  Dove  was  then  laid  up  with  a  broken  rib,  sus- 
tained in  a  wildebeest  hunt,  and  I  had  with  me  Joseph,  our 
Palachwe  boy,  as  after-rider.  We  were  lucky  enough  to  surprise 
a  troop  of  nineteen  giraffe  feeding  just  outside  the  forest,  and 
driving  three-fourths  of  them  out  into  the  open,  we  shot  two  each, 
after  a  most  exciting  run,  into  which  our  horses  entered  with  as 
much  zest  and  eagerness  as  ourselves. 

On  the  17th,  our  waggons  still  standing  near  T'Kom,  my 
companion  and  I  sallied  out  on  foot  for  a  long  day's  tramp  by  the 
river.  We  sighted  some  lechw^  (Cohu8  lechS)^  a  rare  kind  of 
water-buck,  only  found  on  the  river  systems  of  South  Central 
Africa,  and,  after  wading  middle  deep  through  a  lagoon,  concealed 
ourselves  on  a  sort  of  island  on  which  grew  palm-trees,  expecting 
the  Bushmen  to  drive  the  buck  towards  us.  The  lechw^,  how- 
ever, declined  to  be  driven,  and  escaped.  In  the  afternoon  Dove 
shot  two  springbok  on  the  way  home,  I  some  duck  at  the  lagoon, 
having  exchanged  my  rifle  for  a  fowling-piece  which  my  Bushman 
carried.  The  river  was  rising  rapidly  up  here,  flooding  the  country 
round  and  forming  great  lagoons  upon  which  thousands  of  wild 
fowl  disported  themselves.  The  quantity  of  bird-life  gathered  on 
these  waters  was  astounding ;  they  literally  covered  the  water  in 
places,  and  the  babel  of  chattering,  quacking,  and  gabbling  was 
almost  ludicrous. 

We  reached  camp  after  a  long  hot  day  of  seven  and  a  half 
hours  on  foot  and  without  water.  There  was  water  in  plenty  it  is 
true,  but  so  full  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  that  we  preferred  to 
do  without  it.  David  had  also  been  down  to  the  river  and  had 
stalked  and  bagged  a  lechwe  ewe :  the  females  of  this  species 
unfortunately  are  hornless,  and  are  of  little  use  except  for  the 
skin,  the  flesh  of  this,  and  indeed  all  water-loving  antelopes, 
being  as  a  rule  very  unpalatable. 
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Having  fairly  reached  the  game  country  we  had  now  and  for 
long  after  any  quantity  of  meat  for  ourselves,  our  men,  and  dogs, 
not  omitting  Bushmen  and  other  hangers-on. 

It  is  very  amusing  as  well  as  interesting  to  watch  the  men  at 
night  gathered  round  the  camp  fire,  discussing  their  food,  ex- 
changing witticisms,  and  relating  tales  and  adventures  to  one 
another.  My  comrade  and  I  sat  apart  at  our  own  fire  a  little  way  off", 
where,  however,  we  could  observe  all  that  was  passing.  Whoever 
had  accompanied  us  hunting  during  the  day  would  relate  faith- 
fully every  particle  of  sport.  How  the  Baas  (master)  did  this, 
shot  that,  galloped  this  way  or  that  way,  or  was  thrown  or  missed 
his  shot ;  the  whole  accompanied  by  a  running  fire  of  commentary 
from  his  companions.  Then  they  would  begin  to  yam  themselves. 
Patshalaan,  our  second  driver  and  hunter,  was  great  at  narrative. 
He  spoke  very  rapidly  and  usually  had  thrilling  tales  of  adventure 
and  of  terror  to  unfold.  He  accompanied  his  tales  with  copious 
action,  his  eyes  rolled,  his  naturally  high  voice  rose  to  a  shrill 
scream  at  exciting  points,  and  the  perspiration  i>oured  from  his 
face.  Every  now  and  again  Dove  or  I  would  call  out  to  Joseph  to 
interpret  the  choicest  bits  for  us.  I  usually  took  my  chair  later 
on  and  sat  by  the  big  fire,  entering  into  the  men's  talk,  and 
obtaining  In  this  way  very  interesting  information.  I,  in  my 
turn,  was  fi-equently  catechised,  and  had  to  endeavour  to  explain 
such  mysteries  as  Cape  Town,  the  ocean,  steamship  life,  and 
England.  It  was  far  more  difficult  than  it  sounds  to  impart  any 
adequate  idea  of  these  things  to  men,  shrewd  indeed  after  their 
lights,  but  most  of  whom  had  never  been  farther  south  than  the 
Limpopo  Eiver. 

Our  next  halting  place,  reached  July  18,  was  at  Masinya's 
Kraal,  the  village  of  a  tribe  of  Bakurutse  people,  tributary  to 
Khama.  As  we  intended  hunting  for  a  week  here,  we  formed  a 
capital  outspan,  having  both  waggons  drawn  up  under  the  shade 
of  a  big  camel-thorn  tree,  on  rising  ground  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  village.  Masinya's  itself  is  a  poor  collection  of  reed  huts, 
surrounded  by  the  usual  tall  fences  or  kotlas,  also  of  reeds.  I 
supi)ose  the  population  barely  exceeds  200.  Here,  as  we  wished 
to  fill  the  rest  of  our  com  sacks,  we  had  another  half-day's  barter, 
and  the  scenes  I  have  before  described  were  repeated.  I  took 
several  photographs  at  this  place,  some  of  which  turned  out  well. 
The  Bakurutse  com  bins  were  full  to  overflowing,  and  we  had 
small  trouble  in  getting  what  we  required  at  very  moderate  rates. 
We  obtained  also  in  the  way  of  trade  some  good  curios,  otter 
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skins,  hippopotami  teeth,  strips  of  hippo  skin  two  inches  thick, 
for  whips,  and  other  odds  and  ends.  It  is  not  often  that  a  waggon 
passes  up  the  Botletli,  and  the  anxiety  of  these  poor  people  to 
acquire  the  most  elementary  articles  of  trade  was  really  touching. 
I  had  some  trouble  to  get  one  of  the  girls  to  stand  to  be 
photographed  eventually  a  bright-coloured  cotton  handkerchief 
worked  the  oracle  for  me.  The  lady  who  thus  honoured  me  with 
a  sitting  from  among  a  score  of  giggling  damsels  was  quite  over- 
come by  the  magnificence  of  the  handkerchief  (price,  in  Mafe- 
king,  4^c2.).  Next  morning  she  sent  me  a  bowl  of  Kaffir  com  as 
a  present,  to  which  I  replied  by  a  quantity  of  bread  and  jam  as 
she  sat  near  me  at  dinner-time.  Another  morning  she  brought 
me  a  bowl  of  Kaffir-corn  porridge.  I  had  to  be  very  diplomatic 
over  this.  I  tasted  a  mouthful,  and  then,  as  I  had  springbok-firy 
for  breakfast — a  far  preferable  dish — I  watched  my  opportunity, 
and  when  the  lady's  back  was  turned,  gave  the  stuflF  to  my  boys 
to  eat,  a  plan  I  had  to  adopt  on  other  occasions.  When  we  left 
this  outspan  I  presented  the  fair  creature  with  some  needles, 
cotton,  and  a  thimble,  the  whole  of  which  I  grieve  to  say  were 
annexed  instantly  by  her  very  disreputable-looking  father.  Dove 
and  I  used  to  hold  levees  from  our  waggon-boxes,  exhibiting 
looking-glasses  and  other  amusing  trifles  to  never-wearying  eyes. 
The  odd  grimaces  and  remarks  made  by  these  girls  and  children 
on  seeing  their  own  astonished  images  in  the  glass  made  us  roar 
with  laughter.  An  exhibition  of  photographs  of  my  wife  and 
children  never  failed  to  bring  down  the  house. 

All  the  Bakurutse  women  have  a  very  unpleasant  habit  of 
shaving  the  head,  leaving  only  a  small  circular  patch  of  wool  upon 
the  crown.  This  they  oil  and  pull  out  in  kinks,  so  that  it  lies  in 
a  kind  of  circular  fringe  ui>on  the  top  of  the  head.  Tliey  are  not, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  a  good-looking  race;  but  many  of 
them  are  tall  and  w^ell  set  up.  In  fact,  we  noticed  all  along  the 
Botletli  that  the  people  as  a  whole,  whether  Makalaka,  Moteti, 
Bakurutse,  Makoba,  or  Batauana,  were  strong,  hardy,  and  well- 
developed.  It  is  possible  that  fever,  which  kills  a  good  many, 
takes  oflf  the  weakly  and  leaves  the  strong.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  all  these  people  are  well  nurtured ;  they  grow 
excellent  crops  of  mealies  and  Kaffir  com,  as  well  as  pumpkins, 
melons,  and  tobacco  ;  they  have  plenty  of  milk,  and  the  river  and 
the  veldt  supply  them  with  fish  and  game.  The  lot  of  these 
Lake  River  people  in  truth  is  a  far  happier  one  than  that  of  the 
teeming  thousands  of  poor  in  our  own  great  cities.     They  have 
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perennial  sunshine,  a  fire  when  they  need  it,  and  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink.  Of  late  years  they  have  been  little  vexed  by  war. 
Small  wonder  then  that  these  Africans  are  merry  and  light- 
hearted.  I  gathered  from  Masinya  that  his  sept,  the  Bakurutse^ 
were  in  old  days  a  not  unimj)ortant  branch  of  the  Bechuana 
people,  allied  if  I  remember  right  to  the  Bamangwato.  Many 
years  ago,  however,  they  became  broken  by  wars,  and  have  since 
sunk  to  a  mere  clan  or  sept,  tributary  to  Khama.  So  sunken 
are  they,  indeed,  in  the  tribal  scale  that  the  Bamangwato  appear 
to  rank  them  very  much  with  the  Vaal-pens  (Grey-bellies),  a  Boer 
term  of  opprobrium  used  all  over  Western  South  Africa  to  indicate 
the  broken  people,  otherwise  known  as  Bakalahari,  who  exist  in 
a  semi-slavery  throughout  the  desert.  The  granaries  of  these 
people  are  worthy  of  note.  They  consist  of  huge  urn-shaped 
receptacles  made  of  strong  and  beautifully  plaited  grass,  standing 
about  four  feet  high,  and  are  perfectly  weather-proof.  When 
filled  with  grain  the  top  is  fastened  up  with  clay,  and  collections 
of  several  of  these  curious  granaries  are  inclosed  in  thorn  fences 
close  to  the  village.  A  springbok  wounded  by  one  of  us  yester- 
day was  brought  in  this  day  by  our  Bushmen. 

As  usual  we  were  awake  at  early  dawn  on  the  morning  of 
July  19,  and,  hearing  the  'honk,  honk'  of  geese  among  the 
trees  close  by,  we  soon  bundled  into  our  clothes  and  salUed  out. 
Close  to  this  outspan,  lying  among  a  grove  of  giraffe  acacia 
trees,  was  a  fine  vley  or  lagoon,  fed  by  the  river,  and  now  rapidly 
rising.  From  this  some  Egyptian  geese  had  paid  us  a  visit.  We 
had  no  trouble  in  securing  a  brace  between  us,  and  then  Dove, 
having  also  shot  a  couple  of  duck,  we  breakfasted.  These  geese 
rather  astonished  us  by  settling  in  trees,  a  fact  in  natural  history 
we  were  not  prepared  for. 

We  rode  down  to  the  river — about  a  mile  away — after  break- 
fast, to  try  for  a  lechw^.  We  had  a  day  of  exciting  sport,  but  of 
rather  unlucky  incident.  The  result  was  one  ram ;  as  a  matter  of 
right  we  should  have  had  two  at  least,  the  crocodiles  robbing  us 
of  another. 

We  had  with  us  two  Bakurutse,  who  led  us  straight  down  to 
an  angle  of  the  river,  where  we  could  see  a  small  troop  of  lechw6 
feeding  not  far  firom  the  reeds.  Spreading  out  a  little,  we 
gradually  closed  up,  and  galloping  on  hard,  flat,  alluvial  ground, 
got  right  among  them.  Jumping  off  we  fired  at  about  fifty 
yards,  and  each  hit  a  buck  hard.  Dove's,  a  fine  ram,  fell  to  the 
shot^  but  was  quickly  up  and  tearing  away  for  the  river  about 
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two  hundred  yards  distant.  Following  up  quickly  with  the 
hunters,  they  saw  the  ram  stagger  and  fall  again  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  felt  sure  of  their  quarry.  The  lechw^,  however, 
struggled  to  his  feet  again  and  plunged  into  the  river,  where  he 
stood,  evidently  very  sick,  up  to  his  neck  in  water.  The 
Bakurutse  ran  in  to  finish  him,  and  were  just  in  the  act  of 
thrusting  their  assegais  into  him,  when  with  a  mighty  swirl  of 
the  water  a  crocodile  snapped  away  the  buck  from  under  their 
very  noses,  and  dragged  him  below  the  surface.  As  Dove  said, 
the  two  hunters  came  flying  from  the  water  in  a  very  panic  of 
fright,  and  their  danger  had  no  doubt  been  very  great.  They 
saw  neither  crocodile  nor  lechw6  again.  While  this  scene  was 
enacting,  I  was  following  the  other  wounded  buck,  which,  how- 
ever, swam  a  lagoon  and  escaped  into  the  reed  beds. 

We  hit  off  a  troop  of  fine  rams  a  little  later  near  a  chain 
of  lagoons,  and,  driving  them  in  front  of  us  towards  the  main- 
land, forced  them  across  some  shallows,  through  which  they 
plunged  amid  showers  of  spray,  diamond-tinted  by  the  strong 
sunlight*  After  much  manoeuvring  and  several  shots,  by  one  of 
which  a  buck  was  hit,  we  forced  two  old  rams  on  to  a  tongue 
of  open  flat,  and  tried  our  hardest  to  drive  them  right  away 
from  the  river  towards  our  camp,  and  run  them  down.  We 
raced  them  for  two  miles  on  end  and  found  them  possessed  of 
extraordinary  speed  and  bottom.  They  ran  and  carried  them- 
selves much  like  red- deer,  occasionally  bounding  into  the  air  in 
gallant  fashion.  We  did  our  best  to  prevent  them  gaining  their 
point — another  patch  of  reedy  marsh — but  just  failed.  One  of 
the  two  rams  left  wounded  this  morning  was  secured  later  on, 
and  the  head  brought  into  camp  by  the  Bakurutse. 

The  lechw6  {Cohus  lechS)  is  a  stout  handsome  antelope,  as 
big  and  heavy  again  as  a  good  fallow  buck,  carrying  a  handsome, 
well-rounded  head,  and  having  a  very  thick  coat  of  bright  yellowish- 
brown  hair.  All  the  water-bucks  are  distinguished  by  this  thick- 
ness of  coat,  but  the  lechw6  and  its  first  cousin,  the  still  rarer 
situtunga  (Speke's  antelope),  are  further  distinguished  by  the 
elongated  feet  and  the  bare  patch  of  dark,  smooth  skin  (un- 
covered with  hair  as  in  other  antelopes),  lying  between  the  hoof 
and  the  dew-claws.  The  horns,  borne  only  by  the  male,  are 
stout,  strongly  annulated  almost  to  the  tips,  and  incline  first 
backward  then  forward  to  the  points.  When  fijrst  surprised,  they 
will  trot  slowly,  carrying  the  head  very  low  down  in  a  most 
uncouth  manner,  but  when  in  full  gallop,  the  horns  are  laid  back 
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and  the  head  carried  very  gallantly.  At  present,  I  believe,  no 
specimen  of  the  lechw^  has  been  brought  alive  to  Europe.  They 
are  the  most  tenacious  of  life  of  all  the  antelopes ;  they  carry 
away  wounds  that  would  insure  collapse  to  much  larger  game, 
and  when  seized  bellow  like  a  lusty  calf.  Although  they  always 
betake  themselves  to  water  and  reeds  when  pursued,  they  rarely 
fece  the  open  river,  and  the  ram  first  wounded  by  Dove  in  the 
morning,  must  have  been  sore  put  to  it  to  have  tempted  fate  and 
the  crocodiles. 

Next  morning  we  strolled  about  the  vlei  near  camp,  shooting 
ducks  and  geese,  and  admiring  the  many  beautiful  forms  of  bird 
life.  Qose  to  our  outspan  were  to  be  found,  among  the  trees  or 
by  the  water,  rollers  of  two  kinds  (Coradas  ruevia  and  CoradoB 
caudaia\  hombills,  Riippeirs  parrots,  woodpeckers,  shrikes, 
kingfishers,  francolins,  many  kinds  of  finches,  and  innumerable 
water  fowl.  There  were  many  black  and  white  kingfishers 
(Ceryle  rudis)  about  our  lagoon.  This  neatly  plumaged  bird, 
with  its  black  and  white  body,  silvery  breast  and  stomach  (the 
breast  marked  by  two  jetty  collars)  and  crested  head,  is,  I  think, 
quite  the  boldest  fisherman  I  have  seen.  He  will  hover  hawk- 
Uke  a  good  height  in  air,  and  then  fall  Uke  a  stone  into  the 
water,  raising  quite  a  splash  about  him.  This  dive  he  will  repeat 
time  after  time.  I  note  that  when  two  of  these  birds  meet  they 
have  a  sweet  interchange  of  voice,  not  unlike  the  chippering  of  a 
small  songster.  Another  interesting  but  extremely  tiresome 
bird,  also  black  and  white  as  to  its  plumage,  is  the  spur-winged 
plover  (Hoplapterus  aUncepa).  Very  frequently,  as  one  shoots  by 
the  water-side,  this  bird  will  follow ;  sometimes  there  are  three  or 
four  at  a  time,  wheeling  above  one's  head,  and  pestering  one  with 
the  most  worrying,  unpleasant,  metallic  voice.  It  seems  that 
they  do  this  out  of  pure  spite  and  annoyance,  and  with  the  direct 
object  of  spoiling  sj)ort.  Occasionally  I  have  become  so  enraged 
that  I  have  shot  a  peculiarly  gross  offender,  for  peace  and  quiet's 
sake.  The  sharp  homy  spur  upon  the  point  of  the  wing  is  a 
curious  survival,  shared  also  by  the  great  spur-winged  goose 
(Plectropterua  gambensid).  The  Bechuanas  have  a  very  appro- 
priate name  for  this  plover — '  Setula  tsipi,'  or  *  iron  hammer ' — 
from  the  peculiar  resemblance  its  cry  bears  to  the  clink  of  the 
blacksmith's  hammer. 

On  the  afternoon  of  this  day — July  20 — we  rode  across  the 
flats,  slept  in  our  karosses,  and  tried  the  bush  next  morning  for 
giraffe.     In  this  we  were  unsuccessful,  although  we  found  spoor, 
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and  so  rode  back  again  across  the  hot  weary  plain  for  camp.  We 
had  not  long  quitted  the  forest  before  we  sighted  a  good  troop  of 
Burchell's  zebra,  feeding  quietly.  We  spread  out  in  line  and  rode 
up  to  them.  The  troop,  which  consisted  mostly  of  mares,  with  a 
yearling  foal  or  two,  was  guarded  by  an  old  stallion,  who  stood 
sentinel  nearest  to  us  with  his  head  up.  Presently,  turning  half 
round,  he  gave  some  sort  of  signal,  and  the  rest  of  the  band 
galloped  briskly  oflf,  curvetting  and  capering  as  they  ran.  After 
moving  a  few  hundred  yards  the  troop  suddenly  wheeled  round  in 
line  to  have  a  good  look  at  us  again.  With  their  showy  action, 
beautiful  forms,  and  rich  colouring,  they  presented  a  very  noble 
appearance.  Indeed,  of  the  four  species  of  zebra  now  found  in 
Africa,  this  zebra  of  the  plains  is  by  far  the  handsomest.  Its 
f>erfect  form,  short  ears,  shapely  head,  and  full  black  and  white 
mane — (hogged  just  as  are  hogged  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  old 
Greek  bas-reliefs) — distinctly  entitle  it  to  this  position. 

These  tactics  of  the  zebras  were  displayed  in  a  retreat  of  some 
miles,  the  old  stallion  always  covering  the  rear,  until  the  troop, 
outflanked  by  Dove,  shot  oflf  to  the  right,  and  my  chance  came. 
I  galloped  hard  to  intercept  them;  and,  as  they  stood  for  a 
minute  on  seeing  me  in  the  line  of  flight,  got  a  steady  shot  at 
two  hundred  yards.  The  bullet  clapped  as  if  on  a  bam  door,  and 
as  the  troop  continued  their  flight,  I  saw  one  zebra  turn  away 
alone.  Presently  she  stood  again.  I  was  soon  within  sixty  yards, 
and  with  another  bullet  finished  her.  She  proved  to  be  a  fine 
mare  in  beautiful  coat,  and  her  head  and  skin  now  decorate  a 
room  at  home. 

I  quickly  lighted  a  grass  fire  to  attract  the  Bushmen,  and, 
Joseph  having  cantered  up,  we  set  to  work  to  skin  the  prize. 
Dove,  who  was  thrown  out,  made  for  camp  alone,  securing  on 
his  way  a  springbok. 

On  the  22nd  we  were  down  at  the  Lagoons  after  duck  and 
geese,  and  after  wading  about  for  half  the  day  nearly  up  to  our 
armpits,  came  home  with  a  huge  bag. 

On  the  24th,  having  crossed  to  the  forest  again.  Dove  shot 
an  enormous  old  bull  giraffe,  the  biggest  of  our  trip,  measuring 
all  but  19  feet  in  height.  Having  had  good  sport  with  springbok, 
lechw6  &c.  till  July  28,  we  left  Masinya's  Kraal,  and  trekked 
for  Sebituane's  Drift  higher  up  the  river. 

After  crossing  the  usual  heated  yellow  plains,  looking  for  all 
the  world  like  an  expanse  of  over-parched  hayfields,  and  dotted 
here  and  there  with  droves  of  springbok,  we  outspanned  two 
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miles  off  the  river  at  some  water-pits  in  the  middle  of  open  veldt. 
There  were  springbok  grazing  quietly  around  us  as  the  sun  set, 
and  a  big  belt  of  tall  leafy  motjeerie  trees,  with  their  oak-like 
growth,  standing  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river,  gave  welcome 
relief  to  the  eye  in  that  direction.  The  sunsets  on  the  plains  were 
very  gorgeous.  A  vast  amber  vault  of  sky  after  the  sun  dipped ; 
then  a  wonderful  after-glow  of  still  more  brilliant  yet  translucent 
yellow.  Below  the  light  stretched  the  sea  of  grassy  plain,  now 
toned  to  a  greyish-yellow,  with  the  cattle,  horses,  and  springboks 
standing  in  sharp  relief.  Anon  the  yellow  glow  changes  to  a 
narrow  arc  of  ruddy  orange  below  a  pale  blue-green  sky,  and 
then  darkness  falls  upon  the  solemn  veldt,  and  the  night  plovers, 
jackals,  and  hysenas  begin  their  cries.  At  this  outspan,  where  we 
remained  some  time,  we  often  heard  the  cry  of  zebras  as  they 
trekked  to  the  river  under  cover  of  night.  A  good  many  wilde- 
beest also  came  past  not  far  from  the  waggons. 

We  were  up  very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  preparing 
for  another  campaign  against  giraffe.  After  breakfast,  just  as  the 
sun  rose.  Dove,  standing  on  my  waggon-box,  looked  out  to  the 
south-east  for  game,  using  a  very  powerful  stalking-glass,  which 
he  rested  on  the  waggon  tilt.  Half  a  mile  away  he  saw,  stringing 
across  the  veldt,  a  dark  line  of  blue  wildebeest  (brindled  gnu), 
evidently  trekking  from  the  river  back  to  the  flats.  It  was  a  most 
inspiring  sight.  There  were  about  thirty-five  of  them,  mostly  full- 
grown  bulls,  many  of  them  very  heavy  ones,  as  their  massive 
shaggy  fronts  plainly  indicated.  Having  enjoyed  a  prolonged 
inspection,  we  saddled-up  hastily,  buckled  on  spurs,  got  out  our 
rifles,  and  went  after  them,  the  Bushmen  following. 

We  rode  quietly  until  within  three  hundred  yards,  when  the 
herd  became  disturbed,  and  tossing  their  heads  and  whisking  their 
long  tails  they  lumbered  off  at  a  heavy  gallop,  which,  however, 
is  much  faster  than  it  looks.  The  heavy,  roman-nosed,  buffalo- 
like head,  and  the  quantity  of  mane  and  hair  about  the  neck, 
throat,  and  face,  all  tend  to  create  the  wild,  cumbrous  aspect 
which  the  bulls  of  this  singular  antelope  wear. 

Dove  and  I  were  mounted  to-day  on  our  best  nags,  he  on  his 
favourite  Dunboy — a  mouse-coloured  pony  with  black  points,  a 
little  wonder  after  game — I  on  a  capital  chestnut,  sumamed 
Giltboy ;  and  the  ponies  presently  catching  sight  of  the  game, 
we  touched  them  lightly  with  the  spur  and  raced  our  hardest, 
hoping  to  get  within  hail  of  the  gnu  in  one  sharp  spurt.  As  we 
ran  side  by  side  at  full  gallop  my  comrade's  nag  unexpectedly  put 
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his  foot  in  a  hole,  and,  with  his  rider,  came  down  a  most  imperial 
crowner.  I  pulled  up  for  a  second,  but  Dove,  although  half- 
stunned,  motioned  me  to  go  on,  and,  as  the  Bushmen  were  running 
behind,  I  set  my  horse  going  again.  After  a  long  and  most  exciting 
chase,  in  which  I  only  prevented  the  wildebeest  from  entering  the 
bush  by  sending  a  bullet  or  two  in  front  of  them,  thus  turning  them, 
I  got  within  250  yards  as  they  stood,  and  hit  a  good  bull,  which, 
after  myself  getting  a  heavy  fall,  I  secured  at  short  range.  I  found 
him  a  fine  full-grown  bull,  with  a  good  head.  Meanwhile,  Dove 
and  the  Bushmen  had  come  up,  and,  having  cut  oflf  the  head  for 
preservation,  I  left  the  boys  to  bring  in  the  meat.  Dove  was  in 
great  pain  from  an  iiyury  to  his  side,  and  although  we  rode  on 
and  I  picked  up  the  troop  again  with  the  idea  of  turning  the  wilde- 
beest to  my  comrade,  we  had  no  more  sport  that  day. 

The  brindled  gnu  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  eccentric  of 
nature's  creations,  even  in  Africa.  Some  naturalists  have  cata- 
logued its  points  in  this  wise — the  head  of  a  buffalo,  body  and 
tail  of  a  horse,  with  the  legs  of  an  antelope.  This  is  not 
accurate,  for  the  blue  wildebeest  and  its  grotesque  cousin,  the 
white-tailed  gnu,  although  standing  alone  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
are  true  antelopes.  The  brindled  gnu  (Caioblepas  gargoUj 
kokoon  of  the  Bechuanas)  is  in  colour  of  a  bluish-drab,  having 
brindles  or  stripes  of  a  darker  shade  upon  the  neck  and  fore 
quarters.  It  can  hardly  be  classed  as  dangerous  game;  yet  a 
wounded  bull  is  not  to  be  approached  carelessly  on  foot,  his  sharp 
hook-like  horns  rendering  him  an  awkward  customer,  as  many  a 
slain  dog  has  testified.  The  range  of  this  antelope  extends 
widely  over  Central  South  Africa,  but  is,  curiously  enough,  not 
prolonged  north  of  the  Equator.  The  white-tailed  gnu  (Cato^ 
hlepaa  gnu^  black  wildebeest  of  the  Dutch),  now  approaching 
extinction,  was  much  more  circumscribed  in  its  habitat.  It  was 
formerly  inordinately  plentiful  on  the  karroos  of  Cape  Colony  and 
the  plains  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  but  seldom  ranged  north  of 
the  Vaal  River.  On  the  other  hand,  the  brindled  gnu  was  rarely 
found  south  of  the  Orange  River,  even  in  the  good  old  days  when 
game  swarmed  in  countless  thousands. 

Gnu  or  gnoo  is  merely  the  old  Hottentot  name  of  the  white- 
tailed  species,  which  subsequently  clung  to  both  animals.  The 
Hottentot  designation  for  the  brindled  gnu  was  Kaop,  signifying 
Baas  or  master.  The  blue  wildebeest  has  plenty  of  pace  and  great 
staying  power,  and  it  takes  a  good  horse  indeed  to  run  into  a 
troop. 
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.  -From  this  point  in  the  trek  Dove  was  confined  by  his  injuries 
(a  broken  rib)  to  the  waggon  for  some  days,  and  could  not  bear 
to  sit  a  horse  for  a  fortnight.  Our  journey  to  Lake  N'Gami 
(some  days  further  on)  was  therefore  abandoned,  and  I  con* 
tented  myself  with  making  expeditions  with  Joseph  and  the 
Bushmen  in  various  directions,  in  which  we  had  excellent 
sport  with  giraffe,  wildebeest,  zebra,  and  springbok.  My  com- 
panion recovered  suflBciently  to  enjoy  one  good  hunt  on  the 
return  journey,  when  we  killed  four  elands  out  of  a  big  troop 
found  in  .the.  middle  of  the  Kalahari,  and  afterwards  lost  our- 
selves in  dense  bush  for  eighteen  hours  without  water — a. most 
unpleas^t  experience. 

I  walked  from  this  outspan  to  the  river  on  the  day  following 
Dove's  injury,  and  striking  it  not  far  from  Sebituane's  Drift, 
came  to  a  high  bank,  below  which  a  broad  and  stately  stream, 
three  hundred  yards  in  breadth  (a  stream  surpassing  every  other 
waterway  south  of  the  Zambesi),  flowed  in  deep  majestic  volume 
slowly  to  the  south-east.  Here  and  there  a  crocodile  might  be 
discerned  floating  log-Uke  on  the  surface.  Some  Makoba  fisher- 
men put  across  in  a  dug-out  canoe  from  the  reeds  on  the  farther 
side,  and,  having  my  camera  with  me,  I  seized  the  opportunity  to 
take  some  photographs  of  these  singular  people,  and  of  this 
beautiful  reach  on  the  Botletli,  hitherto  virgin  to  the  camera. 
These  Makobas,  tributary  to  Khama  and  Moremi,  are  essentially  a 
race  of  fishermen  and  of  boatmen.  They  live  in  small  reed 
villages  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  are  most  expert  fishers, 
whether  with  net  or  with  hook  and  Une.  I  found  them  baiting 
their  hooks  with  mice  and  a  kind  of  small  rat — a  novel  kind  of 
lure  to  me.  Here  they  catch  principally  the  barbel  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  a  kind  of  bream. 

Near  Sebituane's  Drift — where  Livingstone's  favourite  chief, 
Sebituane,  crossed  the  river  in  his  conquering  career  northward — 
Khama's  country  ends,  and  the  territory  of  the  Lake  Chief, 
Moremi,  begins.  Moremi  died  soon  after  our  sojourn  on  the 
Botletli,  and  Sekhomi,  his  young  son,  now  reigns  in  his  stead. 

As  to  the  mysterious  overflow  of  the  Botletli  in  mid-winter — 
the  dry  season  in  Africa— the  capabilities  and  prospects  of  its 
immense  and  undoubtedly  rich  alluvial  lands,  and  the  various 
tribes  upon  its  course,  they  are  vast  subjects,  and  require  space 
whereon  to  enlarge.  It  is  certain  that  the  Botletli  and  N'Gami 
country  have  a  great  future  in  the  production  of  grain,  tobacco, 
cottoti,  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  and  many  other  crops.     The  people  are 
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friendly,  peaceable,  and  fairly  industrious  after  their  lights. 
Sooner  or  later  it  must  fall  to  the  lot  of  N'Gramiland  to  be  ex- 
ploited by  Europeans ;  but  in  this  exploitation  the  hard  fact  has 
to  be  faced  that,  for  at  least  four  months  in  the  year,  fever  of  a 
nature  very  deadly  to  the  white  man  prevails.  It  is  true  that 
malaria  yields  to  the  advances  of  civilisation ;  but  the  fever-stricken 
districts  of  N'Gramiland  and  the  Zambesi  Valley  are  hardly  likely, 
I  fear,  to  become  portions  of  a  habitable  South  Africa  within  the 
lifetime  of  living  people. 

We  had,  on  the  whole,  fair  sport  (thirty-eight  head  of  game 
in  a  nionth'^  shooting,  besides  a  great  variety  of  feathered  game), 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  nobler  animals,  even  in  these 
remote  regions,  are  fast  disappearing,  and  can  only  now  be  obtained 
by  long  days  of  severe  toil  under  a  burning  sun,  and  by  downright 
hard  work.  South  Africa  is  no  longer  the  undisturbed  play- 
ground of  a  superabundant  fauna,  and  each  year  sees  the  gallant 
game  more  and  more  difficult  of  access. 

H.  A/Bryden. 
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AT  a  time  when  the  question  of  the  designs  for  a  new  coinage 
has  so  recently  been  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  some  extent  that  of  the  public,  the  further  question 
whether  the  various  denominations  of  the  coins  now  in  circulation 
are  all  that  could  be  desired  for  public  convenience  and  economy 
is  one  that  merits  consideration. 

With  regard  to  our  bronze  coinage  little  need  be  said ;  in 
size,  material,  and  resistance  to  wear  it  ranks  fairly  high,  though 
in  design,  both  of  obverse  and  reverse,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement.  A  nickel  coinage,  though  less  bulky  than 
bronze,  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  being  readily  confounded 
with  the  coinage  of  higher  value  in  silver ;  so  that  on  the  whole, 
bronze  seems  to  be  the  preferable  metal. 

In  considering  our  silver  coinage,  we  may  leave  the  double 
florin  or  four-shilling  piece  out  of  the  question,  as  it  is  not 
proposed  that  any  more  coins  of  that  denomination  should  be 
struck. 

We  have  then  the  crown,  the  half-crown,  the  florin,  shilling, 
sixpence,  and  threepence,  in  all  coins  of  six  difierent  denomina- 
tions. Of  all  these,  the  one  that  could  best  be  spared  is  the  florin, 
which  is  simply  a  double  shilling,  and  does  not  comprise  any  of 
the  smaller  denominations  of  coins  in  its  value.  It  is,  however, 
of  some  convenience  where  large  sums  of  silver  coin  have  to  be 
told,  though  it  has  not  the  great  advantage  which  the  half-crown 
possesses  of  combining  a  sixpence  with  the  shillings,  and  thus 
in  many  cases  enabling  a  payment  involving  an  odd  sixpence 
to  be  made  without  any  actual  coin  of  that  denomination  being 
present. 
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It  may  be  of  some  interest,  before  proceeding  farther,  shortly 
to  review  the  history  of  the  half-crown.  It  was  first  struck  as 
a  silver  coin  by  Edward  VI.,  in  1551,  the  half-crowns  of  his  father, 
Henry  VIII.,  having  been  in  gold.  Coins  of  this  denomination 
in  silver  were  not  again  struck  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  but  for  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  jears  from  1601  to 
1851  their  issue  was  practically  continuous.  In  1849,  however, 
the  florin  was  introduced,  and  out  of  regard  to  the  theoretical 
importance  of  having  a  decimal  coinage,  half-crowns  were  no 
longer  struck.  Some  ten  years  later,  in  1861,  Mr.  Graham,  then 
Master  of  the  Mint,  issued  a  circular  to  bankers  requesting  their 
opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  florin  and  half-crown ;  but 
though  the  replies  were  nearly  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
no  steps  were  taken  at  the  Mint  for  its  reintroduction  into  the 
currency.  On  the  last  day  of  1873  another  circular  was  issued, 
seeking  opinions  not  only  on  the  comparative  utility  of  the  florin 
and  half-crown,  but  also  on  the  desirabiUty  of  the  two  pieces  re- 
maining concurrently  in  circulation.  An  analysis  of  the  replies, 
302  in  number,  is  given  in  the  *  Annual  Report '  for  1878  of  the 
present  Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint.     It  is  as  follows  : — 


No.  of 

Per 

replies. 

cent. 

In  favour  of  the  circulation  of  florins  only 46 

15-23 

„            „             „            half-crowns  only     ...       63 

20-86 

„             „            „            half-crowns    concur- 

rently with  florins     193 

63-91 

302 

10000 

As  a  result  the  half-crown  was  restored  to  its  place  in  the  cur- 
rency— a  restoration  that  met  with  general  approval.  In  1874 
half-crowns  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling  were  coined,  and,  in  all,  from  the  date  when  their  issue 
was  resumed,  coins  of  this  denomination  to  the  value  of  3,897,0101. 
had  been  put  into  circulation  *  by  the  end  of  last  year. 

These  figures  speak  volumes  for  the  utility  of  the  half-crown, 
which  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  arise  from  its  not  being  a 
mere  multiple  of  a  shilling  but  from  its  combining  in  one  piece 
the  two  most  common  coins  of  our  currency,  the  shilling  and  the 
sixpence. 

The  convenience  of  such  a  combination  had  been  recognised 

*  Twenty -first  Annual  Rejjort  of  Dejiuty  Master  of  the  Mint,  1880,  p.  12. 
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in  the  dark  days  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  our  silver 
currency  had  been  reduced  to  its  lowest  ebb,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  coined  and  issued  silver  tokens  of  the  nominal  values  of 
l8.  6(2.,  38.,  and  5^.  6cZ.  This  was  in  1811,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  tokens  were  put  into  circulation,  to  be  recalled  after  the  great 
recoinage  of  1816.  I  mention  this  issue  of  tokens  merely  as  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  at  that  time  coins  combining  two 
denominations  of  the  currency  in  one  piece  were  thought  best 
adapted  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  public.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  if  florins  had  never  been  coined,  eighteen-penny  pieces  would 
have  proved  of  greater  convenience  in  the  everyday  transactions 
of  life. 

Turning  now  to  our  gold  coinage,  we  find  that  though  theo- 
retically we  have  four  denominations,  the  five-pound  and  two- 
X)ound  pieces,  the  sovereign  and  the  half-sovereign,  yet  practically 
we  have  only  two,  viz.  those  last  named.  The  larger  pieces, 
though  occasionally  struck,  have  never  really  entered  into  the 
currency,  and  have  been  regarded  rather  as  medals  than  as  coins. 
Among  the  reasons  for  their  not  beii* 'panted  for  common  use  one 
is  that  for  sums  so  large  as  bl.  a  teink  note  is  more  convenient, 
and  another  that  the  sum  of  2i.  is  quite  as  readily  represented  by 
two  separate  sovereigns  as  by  a  single  piece  of  money. 

Both  the  sovereign  and  the  half-sovereign  are  absolutely  in- 
dispensable coins,  and  must  continue  to  be  struck,  even  though 
the  latter  is  an  extremely  expensive  coin  to  retain  in  circulation. 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  any  attempt  to  tamper 
with  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  half-sovereign,  or  to  reduce  it  to 
the  level  of  a  token,  would  be  strenuously  opposed  by  the  public. 

It  is,  however,  well  worthy  of  consideration  whether  by  the 
addition  of  a  gold  coin  of  a  new  denomination  to  the  two  already 
in  circulation  public  convenience  as  well  as  economy  might  not 
be  promoted.  If  we  take  a  glance  at  the  former  history  of  the 
gold  coinage  of  this  country  we  find  that  from  the  earliest  times 
there  were  as  a  rule  not  less  than  three  denominations  of  gold 
coins  concurrently  struck,  and  frequently  many  more.  In  the 
days  of  Edward  III.  these  were  the  noble — the  third  of  a  pound — 
its  half  and  its  quarter.  Under  Henry  VIII,  the  gold  coins  con- 
sisted of  the  sovereign  of  twenty  shillings,  its  half,  quarter,  and 
eighth,  to  say  nothing  of  the  angel  and  its  parts,  which  formed, 
as  it  were,  a  separate  currency.  Under  Elizabeth,  besides  the 
pound  sovereign  of  twenty  shillings  and  its  parts,  there  were  the 
double  rial  and  rial  of  thirty  and  fifteen  shillings  respectively. 

VOL.  XXI.  NO.  CXXI.  B 
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Such  pieces  were  also  struck  under  James  I.,  though  eventually 
they  became  current  at  a  rate  of  thirty-three  shillings  and  sixteen 
shillings  and  sixpence. 

The  question  I  now  wish  to  discuss  is  this :  whether  it  would 
not  be  generally  advantageous  at  the  present  time  to  follow  these 
old  precedents  and  to  introduce  into  our  currency  a  thirty-shilling 
piece  in  addition  to  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns.  The  objec- 
tions to  so  doing  would  seem  to  be : 

1.  That  it  would  be  an  innovation.  To  which  it  may  be  replied 
that  there  are  precedents  for  such  a  coin,  and  that  if  it  prove 
convenient  its  novelty  will  be  pardoned. 

2.  That  it  may  be  confounded  with  the  sovereign.  But  the 
size  and  weight  would  be  different,  and  if  thought  desirable  it 
might,  like  some  foreign  gold  coins,  have  a  smooth  edge  with  a 
sunk  inscription  upon  it  as  a  safeguard  against  filing,  instead  of 
the  serrated  edge  of  the  sovereign. 

3.  That  in  counting  out  sums  of  money  it  would  be  incon- 
venient. To  some  slight  extent  this  would  no  doubt  be  the  case, 
but  no  difficulty  is  raised  aj^ut  the  counting  of  silver  in  which 
five  or  six  denominations  a>^  present,  and  moreover  the  telling 
out  of  gold  is  in  most  instances  checked  by  weighing. 

4.  That  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  it  changed.  So 
long  as  sovereigns,  half-sovereigns,  and  silver  are  current  with  it, 
this  difficulty  would  appear  to  be  imaginary  rather  than  real. 
Under  any  circumstances,  the  difficulty  is  greater  in  the  case  of  a 
bl.  note. 

5.  That  foreigners  would  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ent denominations  of  our  coins.  It  seems  very  probable  that  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  our  foreign  visitors  a  fiur  greater 
dullness  of  comprehension  than  they  possess ;  but  I  would  suggest 
that  in  addition  to  the  difference  in  size  an  entirely  new  type  of 
reverse  might  distinguish  the  new  coin  firom  the  sovereign,  and 
that  its  value  might  be  marked  upon  it.  Some  such  design  as 
that  which  appears  at  the  head  of  this  article  might  possibly 
answer  the  purpose.  Anyhow,  the  field,  being  larger  than  that  of 
a  sovereign,  would  give  greater  scope  for  the  die-engraver's  skill. 

As  to  the  usefulness  of  a  thirty-shilling  piece,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  most  payments  of  amounts  over  one  pound,  of  which 
there  are  an  infinite  number  in  *  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
everyday  life,'  *  it  would  be  found  of  great  convenience.    But  it 

»  A.  W.  Tuer  in  the  Timeft  December  21,  1889, 
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is  even  more  on  the  grounds  of  economy  than  convenience  that  I 
advocate  its  introduction.  I  think  that  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  loss  of  weight  in  a  thirty-shilling  piece  by  attrition  in 
currency  will  not  be  greater  than  that  of  a  sovereign,  and  there- 
fore that  the  cost  of  keeping  a  mixed  currency  of  sovereigns  and 
thirty-shilling  pieces  in  due  and  proper  condition  would  be  rather 
less  to  the  country  than  if  it  were  one  of  sovereigns  only.  If, 
however,  for  every  thirty-shilling  piece  put  into  circulation  the 
coinage  of  a  half-sovereign  were  saved,  the  gain  would  be  great 
and  direct. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  amount  of  half-sovereigns  in 
circulation  is  22,500,0002. ,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  life  of  such  coins 
at  their  full  weight  does  not  exceed  nine  years,  that  an  annual 
recoinage  of  2,500,0002.  should  take  place,  the  loss  on  the  light 
coins  called  in  being  20,5002.  Now  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable 
to  suggest  that  for  every  four  half-sovereigns  in  circulation  there 
should  be  one  thirty-shilling  piece.  If  this  proportion  were 
adopted  only  2,000,0002.  annually  in  half-sovereigns  would  need 
to  be  recoined;  the  remaining  500,0002.  or  one  million  half- 
sovereigns  giving  place  to  a  million  thirty-shilling  pieces.  The 
saving  that  would  be  effected  by  striking  the  reduced  number  of 
half-sovereigns  would  be  one-fifth  of  20,5002.,  or  4,1002.  per 
annum.  In  addition  to  this  there  would  be  a  perceptible  diminu- 
tion in  the  Mint  expenses,  as  there  would  be  yearly  1,000,000 
fewer  gold  pieces  to  strike,  as  each  thirty-shilling  piece  would 
supersede  a  sovereign  as  well  as  a  half-sovereign. 

The  saving  may  seem  but  fractional  when  compared  with  the 
enormous  value  of  our  currency,  but  a  sum  of  from  4,0002.  to 
5,0002.  a  year  is  after  all  worthy  of  consideration.  Anyhow,  it  is 
fully  one-sixth  of  the  total  now  paid  for  *  salaries,  wages,  and 
allowances  *  at  the  Mint.  I  therefore  venture  to  recommend  the 
proposed  new  coin  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  public. 

John  Evans. 
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DUMAS !  Dumas !  the  brave  Dumas ! 
He  came  from  La  Vendfe : 
With  chamois-hunters,  high  and  low 
He  climbed  the  Alps,  he  scaled  the  snow ; 
Said  he,  *  I  will  not  homewards  go 
Till  I  have  found  the  way 
To  drive  from  out 
His  last  redoubt 
The  foe  that  stands  at  bay.' 

Dumas  !  Dumas !  the  brave  Dumas ! 

Five  days  he  left  our  ken ; 
The  sixth — and  hark !  the  thunderous  cheers, 
As  with  his  trusty  mountaineers 
In  camp  he  comes  to  mock  our  fears 
And  make  us  once  more  men  : 
*  He  is  not  dead,' 
The  soldiers  said, 
*  He's  found  the  fox's  den.' 

Dumas !  Dumas !  the  brave  Dumas 
Said,  *  Soldiers !  hark  to  me. 
Though  snow  may  blow  and  frost  may  freeze, 
We've  trapped  the  crafty  Piedmontese, 
We've  tracked  their  lines  on  hands  and  knees, 
There's  none  that's  left  to  see. 
And  now  ere  one 
Short  month  is  done 
We'll  capture  Mont  Cenis.' 

See  Life  of  Alezfmder  Domas  (iDavldson's  translation). 
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Dumas !  Dumas !  the  brave  Dumas ! 
What  shifts  of  war  he  knew  ! 
With  clasping  irons  point  device 
He  shod  our  feet  that  o'er  the  ice 
We  scrambled  up  each  precipice, 

Then  down  like  lightning  flew, 
Till  day  by  day 
That  martial  play 
Steeled  every  nerve  and  thew. 

Dumas !  Dumas !  the  brave  Dumas ! 

At  length  our  march  was  made 
(Twas  on  the  19th  Flor&l)  ; 
We  never  saw,  we  never  shall 
See  sterner  sight ;  Death's  arsenal 

Amid  the  clouds  seemed  laid, 
An  Alp  for  wall. 
And  over  all 
The  fortress-like  stockade. 

Dumas !  Dumas !  the  brave  Dumas 

Spake  ere  he  led  us  on  : 
*  My  lads !  let  no  man's  footstep  trip 
Nor  halt  to  help,  'tis  death  to  slip. 
And  let  no  outcry  leave  the  lip 
To  tell  a  comrade's  gone. 
We  dare  to-day 
Nor  stop  nor  stay 
Until  the  post  is  won.' 

Dumas !  Dumas !  the  brave  Dumas 
In  silence  waved  his  sword. 
And  up  and  up  that  grim  ascent 
With  breathless  sobs  we  struggling  went. 
And  now  we  saw  the  rock  was  rent. 
And  raced  with  one  accord, 
Whate'er  might  hap, 
To  cross  the  gap 
And  win  the  *  First's '  reward. 
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Dumas !  Dumas !  the  brave  Dumas ! 
His  soldiers  loved  him  well ! 
Ev'n  then  in  helpless  overthrow 
From  crag  to  crag,  from  snow  to  snow, 
We  saw  three  of  our  bravest  go, 

Yet  dumb  as  death  they  fell. 
They  had  to  die, 
But  not  one  cry 
Aroused  a  sentinel. 

Dumas !  Dumas !  the  brave  Dumas  ! 
At  length  the  hour  was  come. 
No  foe's  eye  watched,  as  all  arrayed 
In  snow-white  vesture  we  essayed 
To  clamber  o'er  the  palisade, 

Nor  heard  we  beat  of  drum  : 
The  dim  plateau 
Was  swathed  in  snow 
And  dumb  as  we  were  dumb. 

Dumas !  Dumas !  the  brave  Dumas 

With  force  could  match  each  wile. 
'  Too  slow,'  thinks  he.    '  The  foe  awakes.' 
And  straight  his  foremost  stormer  takes 
And  tosses  sheer  across  the  stakes. 
And  smiles  a  hero's  smile. 
And  still  in  sleep 
And  silence  deep 
Our  foemen  lay  the  while. 

Dumas  !  Dumas !  the  brave  Dumas  ! 
His  hundreds  were  but  three, 
Yet  at  their  shock  the  Piedmontese 
Went  down  like  wheat-ears  to  the  breeze. 
0  when  were  stauncher  men  than  these. 
Or  stouter  chief  than  he  ? 
So  here's  Hurrah 
For  brave  Dumas 
And  captured  Mont  Cenis ! 

A.  H.  Beesly. 
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Mysie. 


THE  TALE  OF  A  BONNET. 

SHE  really  bad  a  very  pretty  face,  and  she  had  on  what  she 
'    considered  to  be  a  very  pretty  bonnet.    It  was  the  first  bonnet 
she  had  ever  worn  in  her  Ufe. 

*  I  do  think  I  look  a  hundred! '  she  exclaimed. 

Obviously  to  look  a  hundred  was  to  score  a  point  in  her  young 
history,  and  triumph  glistened  in  every  feature  of  the  baby  face 
which  Mysie  Lauder  turned  first  on  one  sister,  then  on  another, 
confidently  demanding  their  corroboration  and  sympathy.  Mysie 
is  a  north-country  abbreviation  for  Marion. 

'Don't  I  now?'  proceeded  the  speaker,  after  a  moment's 
pause.  *  Don't  I,  Bella  ?  Don't  I,  Janet  ?  You  know  I  do.  You 
would  never  think  it  was  me,  would  you  ?  You  would  think  it 
was  some  one  ever  so  much  older — quite  old — as  old  as  either  of 
you  ?  I  should,  if  I  met  it,'  turning  round  to  view  the  mirror's 
reflection.  '  If  I  met  it,*  continued  the  rosy  lips,  nodding  at  the 
rosy  fiwe,  *  I  should  say :  "  Oh,  that  is  quite  an  old  girl — one  of 
the  Miss  Landers — one  of  the  older  Miss  Landers — ^Miss  Lauder 
herself,  I  dare  say."  I  should  never  dream  for  a  moment  of  its 
being  only  little  Mysie,'  with  a  laugh  of  pleasure,  in  which  the 
bystanders  good-humouredly  joined. 

Bella's  merriment,  however,  suddenly  ceased. 

*  Why,  child — goodness  gracious ! '  exclaimed  she,  lajing  hold 
of  the  plump  shoulders  in  front ;  *  let  me  see  what  you  have  done. 
Turn  to  the  light.  There !  I  thought  so !  Tied  your  bonnet- 
strings  wrong  side  out !  That  looks  like  a  nice,  grown-up, 
accustomed-to-bonnets  young  lady,  doesn't  it?  Can't  even  tie 
her  own  strings  properly ! '  pulling  out  the  large  bow  of  soft  silk 
such  as  framed  in  the  feces  of  thirty  years  ago.  *  Oh  !  you  are  a 
very  clever  and  experienced  Miss  Lauder,  no  doubt,'  proceeded  the 
sp^s&er,  rearranging  with  deft  fingers,  *but  I  don't  fancy  you 
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will  take  people  in  quite  so  easily  as  you  seem  to  imagine.  You 
have  got  your  way,  and  here  you  are ;  and  Janet  and  I  are  just 
two  big  fools  to  give  in  to  you  as  we  do ;  but  if  you  don't  make  a 
mess  of  yourself  some  way  or  other  before  the  next  hour's  through, 
you  are  not  the  Mysie  lauder  I  have  known  for  the  last  nineteen 
years,  and  who  from  a  baby  would  always  splash  and  tear  more 
pinnies  in  a  week  than  would  have  lasted  Janet  or  me  for  a 
twelvemonth.' 

Mysie  giggled.  *  How  you  talk !  You  talk  as  if  I  were  nine, 
instead  of  nineteen !  And  as  if  I  could  splash  and  tear  myself  at 
the  Moderator's  breakfast !  * 

*  You  would  do  it  if  it  could  be  done,*  replied  her  sister, 
calmly. .  *  Anyhow,  you  will  do  the  best  you  can.  You  will  spoil 
your  gloves — yes,  you  need  not  look  at  me  like  that — they  are 
very  fine  gloves,  finer  than  anything  you  have  ever  worn  before ; 
but  you  will  manage  to  stain  them  with  butter  or  jam,  and  then 
come  to  me  with  a  piteous  face — I  know  your  tricks,  and  I  warn 
you  beforehand  I  won't  lend  you  mine ' 

*  What's  the  use  of  saying  that  ?  You  know  you  mZi,'  here 
interposed  the  third  member  of  the  party,  who,  engaged  in  busily 
adjusting  her  own  flaxen  curls  beneath  a  new  headgear,  had 
hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  conversation.  *  You  know,  if  Mysie 
were  to  drop  this  very  bonnet  into  the  sea  before  noon,  she  would 
come  flying  to  you,  and  you  would  say:  "Never  mind;  take 
mine 

*  Indeed,  no !  I  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind — ^naughty  girl 
that  she  is !  And  I  wonder  at  you,  Janet !  I'm  astonished  at 
you !  Just  when  I  am  speaking  seriously  to  Mysie,  and  you  know 
how  it  will  be  if  she  is  not  spoken  to.  She  is  iliai  careless,  and 
thxi  senseless '  adopting  the  vernacular  of  her  native  country. 

*  But  still  she  is  not  iliat  senseless,*  cried  Mysie,  redoubling 
the  emphasis,  and  affecting  sudden  virtue.  *  She  knows  it  is  her 
one  bonnet,  and  her  one  pair  of  pink  kid  gloves,  and  that  if  any- 
thing were  to  happen  to  either  of  them ^ 

*  It  would  be  Bella  who  would  suffer,'  said  Janet,  significantly. 

*  Yes,  it  would  be  Bella  who  would  suffer,'  repeated  Mysie, 
turning  with  a  new  and  softened  look  in  her  dewy  eyes  to  the 
homely  face  of  the  sister  who  had  been  to  her  mother  and  more 
from  her  motherless  babyhood,  *  and  so  Bella  sha'n't  suffer.  That's 
how  I  must  put  it  to  myself.  "  Here,  you,  Mysie  Lauder,  don't 
spill  your  tea  on  your  bonnet-strings,  or  Bella  will  suffer.  Don't 
trail  your  lace  sleeves  through  your  plate,  or  Bella  will  suffer," ' 
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'  As  she  did  after  the  christening  party/  parenthetically  from 
Janet. 

* "  Hold  yonr  fine  long  skirts  out  of  the  dust,  or  Bella  will 
suffer/' '  proceeded  the  spoilt  child,  mincing  in  front  of  the  glass 
with  unaffected  enjoyment  of  the  scene.  *  "  Don't  sit  down  all  of 
a  heap  upon  your  new  muslin  flounces,  or  Bella  will  suffer." ' 

*  One  comfort  is,  she  can't  give  you  the  gown  off  her  back,' 
interpolated  Janet  again. 

*  Why  not  ? '  Mysie  wheeled  round  upon  the  speaker,  as  though 
resenting  the  limitation.     *  She  can't  ?    Why  not  ? ' 

*  It  would  hang  in  folds  upon  you.' 

*  It  could  be  taken  in.' 

'  Taken  in  ! '  echoed  Janet,  with  a  pretended  groan.  *  Taken 
in !  Of  course  it  could — I  never  thought  of  that.  So  poor  Bella 
has  not  even  iJiaX  safe.  If  she  had  only  been  the  little  one,  and 
Mysie  the  big  one  !  As  it  is,  'tis  past  praying  for ;  and  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  for  Bella  to  get  every  single  thing  she  needs 
for  herself  ugly  and  bad,  so  that  her  thievish  sister ' 

*  Now,  now,'  interposed  Bella  hastily ;  '  now,  now,  no  more 
talk.     This  is  all  nonsense.' 

*  Ay,  that's  what  you  always  say :  you  try  to  turn  it  off  by 
calling  it  '*  nonsense ; "  but  if  father  knew ' 

*  There  is  father  calling  us.  Are  you  both  ready  ?  Now  then, 
come  along.  And,  Mysie  dear,'  in  an  undertone,  *  you  wUl  be 
careftd?  You  know  I  have  spent  aU  I  have  upon  you,  and  I 
could  not  ask  father  for  more,  even  if  he  had  got  it  to  give. 

Father  has  been  so  kind '     Then  aloud,  in  the  cheerful  voice 

which  everyone  at  the  Manse  of  Mains  liked  so  well  to  hear: 
'Here  we  are,  father!  All  in  our  new  finery!  Here's  Mysie,' 
thrusting  forward  the  younger  with  instinctive  appreciation  of 
Mysie's  being  of  the  first  consequence.  *  Well  ? '  drawing  a  long 
breath  and  awaiting  an  outburst.  *  Well,  father  ?  Here's  Mysie, 
you  see  ? '  The  tone  added  :  *  And  did  you  ever  see  anything  like 
Mysie  before  ? ' 

The  Kev.  David  Lauder  surveyed  Mysie. 

A  ghost  of  bygone  colour  faintly  suffused  his  cheek  as  he  did 
so.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  grey-headed  clergyman,  with  a  long 
Scotch  nose.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  his  parishioners  two 
discourses  of  a  highly  orthodox  character  every  Sunday,  and  of 
administering  much  sound  advice  on  minor  topics  connected  with 
their  welfare  during  the  week;  but  everyone  knew  he  spoiled 
Mysie  all  the  same,    Mysie  had  come  into  the  world  long  after 
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his  6th6r  chadren^«-even  after  the  two  fionS  whose  short  lives  had 
intervened  between  her  and  the  elder  girls — so  that  Bella  was  a 
motherly  little  woman  of  twelve,  while  Janet  was  ten,  when  to 
their  care  was  left  the  newborn  babe  whose  birth  had  cost  its 
mother's  life.  All  three  had  united  in  worship  of  the  little  one, 
and  an  impartial  bystander  might  now  have  perceived  in  Bella's 
air  of  pride,  and  Janet's  assumed  nonchalance,  whilst  awaiting  the 
dictum  of  their  parent,  something  even  more  rare  and  lovely  than 
in  the  fresh,  dimpling  charms  of  the  young  girl  whose  hand  they 
held. 

Janet  was  in  reality  quite  as  anxious  to  win  approval  for  Mysie 
as  was  Bella,  only  it  behoved  her  not  to  let  this  be  apparent.  It 
was  her  rtU  to  scold  the  one  and  upbraid  the  other,  the  while  she 
secretly  wounded  her  own  conscience  many  a  time  and  oft  on 
behalf  of  each.  Now,  albeit  her  own  apparel  w«w  fresh  from  the 
dressmaker  and  milliner,  and  she  was  pleasantly  secure  of  its 
fashion  and  fit,  it  was  on  Mysie  that  her  eye  was  bent. 

*  Ahem ! '  quoth  Mr.  Lauder,  mildly ;  *  I — I  am  no  judge.' 

*  I  hope  you  think  we  have  done  well,  father  ? '  It  was  his 
eldest  daughter  who  now  assumed  the  responsibility  of  spokes- 
woman. •  When  you  said  we  were  all  to  come  to  Edinburgh  for 
the  General  Assembly,  you  know  I  told  you  what  it  would  cost  us 
in  clothes,  and  you  gave  me  the  sum  I  asked  for.  I  hope  you 
think  we  have  laid  it  out  properly  ? ' 

*  My  dear,'  repeated  her  fether,  hastily,  '  you  see,  I — I  am  no 
judge/ 

He  was  staring  at  Mysie  through  his  spectacles  as  he  spoke. 

*  We  thought  Mysie  ought  to  have  a  bonnet,'  proceeded  Miss 
Lauder,  with  a  kind  of  solemn  elation.  *  It  is  her  first  entrance 
into  the  world.  A  bonnet  seemed  more  suitable  for  church  and 
the  Assembly  Hall,  and  even  for  Princes  Street,  than  the  hats  she 
is  used  to  wear.  I  hope  you  think  we  have  bought  her  a  pretty 
bonnet,  father  ? '  Her  voice  quavered  a  little  as  she  spoke.  All 
the  doubts  and  fears  and  thought  and  care  that  had  been  bestowed 
upon  that  pink  and  green  bonnet  for  Mysie  rose  before  her  eyes, 
and  happily  betrayed  themselves  in  her  accent.  It  had  been  on 
the  tip  of  her  father's  tongue  to  allege  for  the  third  time  that  he 
was  no  judge  of  such  feminine  matters,  when  a  glimmer  of  the 
underlying  truth  stole  upon  his  mind,  and  he  paused. 

But  what  was  he  to  say  ? 

The  plain  truth  was  that  Mr.  Lauder  did  not  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  very  greatly  admire  the  elaborate  erection  upon  his  little 
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daisy-faced  daughter's  head.  Mysie  bareheaded,  with  blowing 
cruris  flying  this  way  and  that  way — Mysie,  in  her  old  straw  hat, 
demurely  peeping  from  beneath  its  broad  brim — Mysie,  even  in 
coverings  quaint  and  unorthodox — the  tartan  plaid  of  a  village 
lassie  or  the  sou-wester  of  a  fisherman — ^was  a  pretty  creature, 
*  setting,'  in  Scottish  phrase,  everything  she  wore ;  but  Mysie,  in 
a  high,  spoon-shaped,  modish  fabric,  thickly  bespread  with  flower 
and  firuit,  and  nodding  with  leaf  and  stem,  while  every  roguish 
curl  of  the  soft  hair  which  used  to  besprinkle  the  fair  forehead  was 
carefully  smoothed  out  of  sight,  was  Mysie,  to  his  mind,  spoiled. 

Mysie  herself,  however,  came  to  the  rescue. 

*  You  would  never  think  it  was  me,  father,  would  you  ? '  cried 
she,  breaking  from  the  other  two  and  running  up  to  him.  '  I 
said  you  never  would.  I  look  so  grand  and  so  old.  Don't  I  look 
old  ?  I  told  Bella  so.  Nearly  as  old  as  she  does — don't  I,  father  ? 
Look  at  me,  father.  Did  you  ever  see  me  look  so  old  ?  Think 
now,  father,  before  you  speak :  did  you — ever — see — me — look — 
like — this — ^in  all  your  life  ?  ' 

After  which  it  was  easy  for  the  fond  parent  to  satisfy  every- 
body. 

Mr.  Lauder  had  brought  his  whole  surviving  family  up  to 
Edinburgh  for  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland — a  convocation  which,  as  many  of  my  readers  are 
aware,  takes  place  yearly  in  the  month  of  May.  Country  minis- 
ters are  elected  members  once  in  every  four  or  five  years,  on  which 
occasions  the  wives  and  daughters  of  such  as  are  so  possessed 
accompany  them  to  the  ancient  capital,  and  have  a  merry  time  of 
it  during  the  fortnight,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  ten  days 
in  which  the  congress  is  held. 

As  some  of  the  dissenting  bodies — notably  the  large  and  in- 
fluential denomination  yclept  the  *  Free  Church ' — ^hold  their  annual 
meetings  at  the  same  time,  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  city  is  for 
the  nonce  strictly  clerical ;  the  streets  swarm  with  black  coats ; 
every  drawing-room  and  dining-room  has  a  preponderance  of  the 
same  among  assembled  guests;  the  hotels  assume  a  sober,  parsoni- 
cal  air ;  the  very  cab-drivers  are  strictly  careful  of  their  language. 

With  it  all  there  is  perceptible  a  certain  mild  exhilaration 
which  is  not  without  its  charm. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  spring  time,  and  spring  time  in  one  of  the 
loveliest  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  grim  old  crags  of  the 
Castle  Bock,  which  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  frown  darkly  down 
upon  the  gardens  and  terraces  beneath,  are  now  clothed  in  tints 
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of  early  green,  and  appear  to  rise  from  ont  a  bower  of  buds  and 
sprays.  The  sunlight  floods  every  nook  and  crevice,  and  softens 
every  jutting  outline.  On  the  other  hand,  blue  and  bright  lies 
the  bonnie  Firth  of  Forth,  the  shimmering  sur&ce  peeping  into 
view  from  every  higher  point.  You  come  upon  it  as  you  emerge 
from  olden  square  and  circus,  as  you  turn  the  comer  of  Heriot 
Bow,  and  overlook  the  tower  of  St.  Stephen's.  It  melts  away  in  a 
haze^of  sunshine  tp  the  south-east,  where  you  but  dimly  trace 
North  Berwick  I^aw  and  the  lonely  Bass  Rock. 

The  birds  sing,  and — are  heard. 

In  other  cities  bird-singing  is  but  seldom  hearkened  to — the 
hurry  and  the  uproar  are  alike  too  great.  It  needs  leisure,  and 
tranquillity  such  as  one  finds  in  the  quiet  old  Scottish  capital  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  Nature's  sounds  as  well  as  of  her  sights. 

Again,  there  is  connected  with  this  annual  assembly  of  the 
presbyteries  a  certain  amount  of  old-world  pageantry  still  in 
usage.  It  would  be  out  of  date — might  even  seem  grotesque — 
elsewhere,  and  imder  other  circumstances ;  but  formalities  which 
have  existed  from  generation  to  generation,  untouched  by  time, 
seem  only  in  keeping  with  the  romantic  nature  of  one  of  the  most 
romantic  cities  in  the  world ;  and  what  might  raise  a  smile  on 
another  occasion  is  felt  to  be  impressive  and  harmonious  when 
beheld  in  conjunction  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  piece. 

For  those  who  love  antiquity  in  every  form  there  is  indeed  a 
positive  attraction  in  the  very  fact  that  the  scenes  which  take 
place  are  unlike  those  to  be  ordinarily  met  with  in  modem  times ; 
so  that  many  a  personage  habituated  to  courtly  functions  and 
gorgeous  spectacles,  finds  himself  haunting  the  precincts  of 
ancient  Holyrood,  or  threading  the  mazes  of  narrow  *  wynd '  and 
*  close'  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  Assembly  Hall  in  the  Old 
Town,  conscious  of  a  subtle  enjojmaent  which  his  jaded  senses 
seldom  experience. 

The  momentous  issues  which  are  at  stake  in  regard  to  the 
Scottish  people,  furthermore,  lend  dignity  to  the  occasion.  The 
Scottish  nobility  muster  in  force.  They  may  not  be  religiously 
disposed,  but  their  kindred,  their  clans,  their  tenantry  and  de- 
pendants all  expect  that  they  should  hold  religion  in  honour ;  and 
with  few  exceptions  they  take  every  outward  care  to  do  so.  The 
Scottish  lord,  or  laird,  or  chief,  is  very  commonly  an  elder  of  the 
Kirk,  and  as  such  is  sent  up  year  by  year  to  attend  the  General 
Assembly.  He  takes  pride  in  this.  He  wears  a  black  coat  and  a 
white  tie,  and  endeavours  'to  look  like  a  parson,'  as  he  would 
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himself  aver — and  nothing  pleases  him  better  (for  the  time  being) 
than  to  be  mistaken  for  one. 

If  he  have  any  brains,  he  is  conscious,  moreover,  that  in 
hearkening  to  the  warfare  of  debate  which  takes  place  beneath 
the  roof  of  the  Assembly  Hall  he  is  frequently  the  auditor  of 
better  oratory  and  sharper  reasoning  than  he  would  hear  in  either 
the  Upper  or  the  Lower  House  during  the  sittings  of  Parliament. 
The  speakers  lash  each  other  with  tongues  which  are  accustomed 
to  lash  from  the  pulpit  week  by  week.  So-called  extempore 
preaching  endows  them  with  coolness  and  nerve ;  while  the  very 
iSEict  of  their  being  what  they  are  argues  a  certain  amount  of 
scholarly  acquirement.  Hence,  although  the  ordinary  Presbyterian 
divine  may  be  uncouth  in  appearance  (he  too  often  is),  lacking  in 
polish  of  manner,  and  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  and  unmusical 
accent,  he  can  never  be  despised.  There  is  that  about  his  rugged 
brow  and  impressive  gestures  which  tells  of  a  force  within,  recog- 
nisable by  every  thinking  man  or  woman,  and  to  be  discerned 
more  easily  when  themes  of  high  import  bring  into  play  all  the 
concentrated  powers  of  his  strong  mind.  At  such  times  it  is  a 
noble  array  of  faces  which  one  beholds  within  the  halls  where  the 
great  meetings  of  the  churches  are  held. 

And  while  the  antiquaries  are  revelling  in  quaint  ceremonial, 
atid  the  wits  and  scholars  in  an  intellectual  treat,  there  is  a  third 
section  of  the  assembled  throngs  for  whom  the  whole  aflfair  has  a 
glamour  all  its  own.  The  young  and  simple,  whose  fresh  and 
fallow  hearts  are  open  to  every  impression,  throbbing  beneath 
every  emotion,  and  alive  to  every  sight  and  sound ;  to  whom  all 
the  world  is  new,  and  novelty  itself  is  beauty ;  who  behold  paradise 
on  every  side — in  the  sky,  the  air,  the  stones  beneath  their  feet ; 
who  wake  morning  by  morning  as  to  an  ever-renewed  festival : 
words  cannot  paint  what  to  them  is  meant  by  this  first  peep — if 
first  peep  it  is — beyond  their  own  narrow  boundaries. 

Even  in  these  days  the  daughters  of  the  manse  are  not  taken 
hither  and  thither  as  are  some  of  their  southron  sisters ;  while 
thirty  years  ago  (the  period  of  which  we  write)  journeys  were  of 
rare  occurrence,  travel  of  still  rarer.  The  youngest  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  David  Lauder,  a  parish  minister  on  the  Galloway  coast, 
had  never  spent  a  week  in  any  town  larger  than  Dumfries,  before 
accompanying  her  father  and  sisters  to  the  May  Congress,  which 
was  to  her  the  opening  of  a  new  world. 

Why  had  Mysie  come  ? 

•  You  have  brought  all  your  girls  with  you,  Mr.  Lauder  ? '  said 
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a  hearty  voice,  greeting  the  party  as  they  emerged  from  their 
modest  lodgings  on  the  second  morning  of  their  stay.  *  My  certie, 
sir,  you  are  a  good  father.    If  mine,  now,  had  heard  of  your  doing 

this ^  and  the  elderly  friend  who  had  joined  the  group  shook 

his  head  and  laughed. 

*  Well,  well,  sir,'  responded  Mr.  Lauder,  surveying  his  belong- 
ings half  in  meekness,  half  in  pride ;  *  but  you  have  seven — I  but 
the  three.     It  would  have  been  hard  to  leave  any  behind ;  and  if 

anyone  had  been  left,  it  must  needs  have  been  Mysie,  so '  and 

a  glance  at  Mysie  supplied  the  rest. 

*  We  are  going  to  the  breakfast  now,'  proceeded  the  speaker. 
'  So  are  you,  I  suppose  ?  We  are  all  in  our  "  braws,"  you  see,* 
laughing ;  *  bonnets,  you  see ;  parasols,  you  see :  there's  Mysie, 
now,  has  never  had  a  bonnet  on  her  bit  of  a  head  before,  let  cdone 
a  pink  parasol!  Upon  my  word,  I  feel  quite  abashed  to  be 
escorting  three  such  grand  ladies  along  the  streets.  But  you  will 
come  with  us,  will  you  not?  The  breakfast  is  at  the  Douglas 
Hotel,  as  usual,  I  understand.' 

*  They  talk  of  holding  it  somewhere  else  in  future,'  observed 
his  friend,  as  the  party  set  off,  '  but  I,  for  one,  think  it  is  well 
enough  where  it  is.  St.  Andrew's  Square  is  handy  for  everybody, 
and  it  is  a  sunshiny  place.  I'm  fond  of  St.  Andrew's  Square.' 
Then  suddenly,  '  Look  there,  young  ladies :  thonder  is  the  Mode- 
rator's carriage,  and  that  is  himself  and  his  wife  and  daughters 
inside.     We  must  step  out,  or  we  shall  be  late  for  the  prayers.* 

*  Prayers?  Did  you  say  "prayers,"  Mr.  Dougald?'  cried 
Mysie's  childish  voice.  *I  never  knew  people  had  prayers  at  a 
Moderator's  breakfast.' 

*  Always  prayers  first,  missy.  It  is  seemly  to  begin  the  day 
with  prayer,  and  the  Assembly  opens  with  prayers ' 

'  Oh  yes,  the  Assembly,  but  this  is  like  a  party,'  urged  Mysie 
almost  blankly.     '  It  does  seem  odd  to  have  prayers.     It ^ 

But  here  Bella  murmured  in  her  ear  :  *  Never  mind  if  it  does 
seem  odd,*  she  whispered.  '  Don't  show  you  think  anjrthing  is 
odd,  dear — that's  the  way  to  behave.  Of  course  you  have  never 
been  to  a  Moderator's  breakfast  before.  Neither  have  I,  for 
somehow  father  did  not  take  me  last  time,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  %}i(yw  anything.  I  shall  just  look  as  if  I  knew  it  before.  And 
Mysie — Mysie  dear,'  falling  a  pace  behind,  '  let  Janet  pass  on — 
she  can  walk  on  father's  other  side,'  proceeded  the  speaker  in  a 
soft  undertone;  'I — I  want  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment,  Mysie.' 

Mysie's  heart  gave  a  great  throb  at  the  words.  She  was 
expecting  them — had  been  expecting  them  for  some  time. 
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*  Sir  Archie  Dunstan  is  here/  said  Bella  in  the  same  subdued 
accents,  whilst  a  slight  colour  on  her  own  cheek  responded  to  the 
swift  flush  which  overspread  that  of  the  other.  '  Father  met  him 
last  night.  Father  did  not  speak  to  him,  as  he  was  with  some 
other  young  men,  but  he  heard  Sir  Archie's  voice  say :  "  I'm  going 
to  the  Moderator's  breakfast  to-morrow."  Father  told  me  as  soon 
as  he  came  in.' 

*  Of  course  I  supposed  we  should  meet  him,'  said  Mysie 
lightly.  *  We  knew  he  was  going  to  attend  the  Assembly.  We — 
it  is  nothing  to  us,  you  know,  Bella.' 

*  I  only  thought  you  would  like  to  be  prepared,  dear.' 

*  Prepared  ?  You  stupid  Bella ! '  But  Mysie  laughed  joyously. 
*  How  can  you  talk  such  silly  old  nonsense  ?  "  Prepared,"  indeed ! 
I  meet  Sir  Archie  Dunstan  often  enough  at  home  without  needing 
to  be  prepared.  He  is  not  so  very  different  here  from  what  he  is 
there,  I  suppose.' 

*  He  TTUiy  be  different — we  cannot  tell.' 
Something  in  the  tone  struck  curiously  on  Mysie's  ear. 

*  I  don't  understand,'  she  said.  '  What  do  you  mean,  Bella  ? 
How  should  a  few  weeks  make  a  difference  in  anyone  ?  Sir  Archie 
is  just  Sir  Archie.  How  can  he  be  one  Sir  Archie  at  Dunstan 
Mains  in  March  and  another  in  Edinburgh  in  May  ?' 

'  Are  not  you  one  Mysie  Lauder  running  off  to  the  bum  foot 
with  your  hudr  down  your  back  and  your  frock  kilted  up,  and 
another  stepping  along  with  bonnet  and  parasol  and  pink  kid 
gloves,  and  at  this  hour  of  the  morning  too  ?  ' 

Mysie  tossed  her  pretty  head  coquettishly.  *  Maybe,  Bella, 
I  do  feel  older,  and ' 

*  And  you  a/re  older,  that's  it.  I  talked  to  you  just  now  about 
not  messing  your  bonnet-strings  and  crumpling  your  sleeves,  but, 
Mysie,  I  had  something  else  I  was  fain  to  say  all  the  time.*  Then 
with  emphatic  earnestness :  '  Don't  expect  too  much — nor  yet  too 
little — from  Sir  Archie  Drmstan.  Ay,  you  may  look  at  me,'  pro- 
ceeded Bella,  almost  into  her  sister's  ear ;  *  you  may  open  your 
eyes,  but  I  know  well  enough  what  I  am  talking  about.  Sir 
Archie  is  very  friendly  and  neighbourly  when  we  are  all  at  home 
at  Dunstan  Mains;  but  here  he  may  have  grand  friends  and 
acquaintances ' 

*  I  know.     Of  course.' 

*  It  will  be  for  him  to  seek  us  out,  Mysie.' 
•Yes.' 

'  And  be  must  not  speak  to  us  too  familiarly  either.    Other 
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people  are  not  to  know  that  he  is  father's  principal  heritor,  and 
that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  seeing  him  in  and  out  of  the 
manse  ever  since  we  went  there ;  so  we  must  not  give  them  a 
chance  of  thinking  us  too  free,  or  him  too  free ;  we  must  not 
laugh  and  talk  as  if ^ 

*  There  he  is  now ! '  exclaimed  her  sister  under  her  breath,  as 
the  two  stood  on  the  lowest  steps  of  the  hotel  in  which  the 
Moderator  of  the  Assembly,  according  to  custom,  daily  entertained 
at  breakfast  some  two  hundred  guests.  *  There  he  is,  Bella,  on 
in  front.     And  who  is  that  with  him  ?  * 

Who  it  was  could  not  be  known,  for  the  feminine  figure 
indicated  had  her  face  concealed  from  those  behind,  and  form  and 
dress  alone  proclaimed  youth,  and  prognosticated  beauty. 

*  Who  can  she  be  ? '  murmured  Mysie^  all  eyes.  *  He  is  show- 
ing her  the  way.  Evidently  she  has  come  with  him  ;  and  look, 
Bella,  they  have  come  alone  together — nobody  is  with  them! 
Well,  I  did  not  think  that  had  been  proper ;  but  I  suppose  she  is 
older  than  he.  I  wish  I  could  see.  I  wish  I  could  just  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  face ' 

*  Don't  stare,  dear — donH  stare.'  An  impassioned  whisper 
from  Bella. 

*No  one  can  see  us  in  this  crowd,'  whispered  Mysie  back. 
*  Wait  a  moment,'  holding  her  sister  by  the  dress  ;  '  don't  go  on 
just  yet.  I  do  so  want  to  watch  for  a  moment.  Bella  dear,  do 
but  look  how  beautifully  she  is  dressed !  Is  it  not  beautiful,  that 
pale  colour  with  all  its  diflFerent  shades  up  and  down  ?  That  is 
the  colour  they  called  "  mauve  "  in  the  shop.  I  see  nearly  every- 
body is  wearing  it.  You  thought  it  was  too  old  for  me,  don't  you 
remember  ?  But  that  lady — oh !  she  is  quite  young — quite  young,' 
in  accents  of  new  and  indignant  surprise,  as  the  subject  of  her 
scrutiny  turned  and  fronted  the  sisters  at  the  moment.  ^  Oh, 
Bella,  she  is  not  at  all  old — she  is  quite  young'  almost  groaned  a 
voice  into  Bella's  ear,  with  an  emphasis  intelligible  only  to  the 
sisterly  comprehension  of  the  latter. 

Bella  knew  what  it  meant. 

Like  a  flash  there  passed  through  her  mind  a  little  scene 
which  had  taken  place  at  the  manse  one  warm  spring  afternoon 
some  weeks  earlier. 

She  had  been  in  the  garden  with  Mysie,  gathering  daffodils, 
and  Sir  Archie  Dunstan  had  come  riding  by.  Sir  Archie  had 
leaped  from  his  horse  and  come  close  up  to  the  hedge,  calling 
merrily  to  those  within  its  inclosure,  and  they  had  learned  from 
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Wm  a  piece  of  news  which  had  made  Mysie's  cheeks  burn.  He 
was  about  to  leave  his  regiment — he  had  had  enough  of  soldiering 
— and  meant  to  settle  down  on  his  own  lands,  and  turn  country 
gentleman  and  model  landlord ;  as  a  first  step  to  doing  which  he 
was  going  to  Edinburgh  in  May  to  attend  the  Creneral  Assembly, 
having  been  deputed  to  do  so  by  the  presbytery  in  his  capacity  of 
elder  of  the  parish.  Archie  had  laughed  and  jested  over  his  news, 
but  he  had  let  his  eyes  rest  on  silent  Mysie's  downcast  lashes  as 
he  did  so,  and,  innocent  as  had  been  the  words  in  themselves, 
there  had  been  an  accompaniment  of  look  and  tone  which  it  had 
hardly  been  possible  to  misinterpret. 

So  at  least  the  two  had  thought ;  and  it  was  pure  prudence 
and  maidenly  delicacy  alone  which  prompted  the  elder  sister  to 
preach  her  little  word  in  season  to  the  light-hearted  younger,  as 
the  two  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  what  each  considered  was  to 
prove  the  realisation  of  their  dreams. 

They  had  not  seen  their  young  neighbour  since  the  afternoon 
in  question,  he  having  had  to  go  south  in  hot  haste,  in  order  to 
get  through  all  the  necessary  business  arrangements  consequent 
on  his  retirement  firom  the  army ;  but  he  had  written  to  their 
father,  had  taken  the  warmest  interest  in  the  parish  matters  which 
the  two  were  to  work  conjointly,  and  had  never  failed  to  send 
messages  to  the  young  ladies,  the  sum  and  substance  of  which  was 
that  he  was  looking  forward  to  the  19th  of  May  as  to  a  day  of 
release  and  reunion.  On  the  19th  of  May,  however,  Dunstan  had 
found  it  impossible  to  get  away  from  London  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Mysie  Lauder  had  found  the  long  procession  of  the  Queen's 
Commissioner  and  the  formal  opening  of  the  Assembly  somewhat 
flavourless ;  but  as  she  and  her  sisters  had  been  unable  to  procure 
their  fresh  attire  and  millinery  before  the  second  morning  of  their 
stay,  she  had  almost  rejoiced  in  the  enforced  absence  of  the  per- 
son to  be  chiefly  afiected  thereby. 

What  would  Sir  Archie  say  to  her  new  bonnet  ? 

Sir  Archie  knew  very  well  what  to  say  about  most  things,  and 
how  to  say  them.  He  had  found  an  appreciative  listener  in  Mysie 
Lauder  during  the  past  few  months ;  and  Mysie  better  than  any- 
one else  could  estimate  his  opinion  on  subjects  far  and  near — so 
that  naturally  she  was  eager  to  turn  upon  him  this  radiance  of  her 
new  and  unwonted  splendours.  Bella  had  chosen  the  bonnet.  It 
was,  as  has  been  said,  very  high — higher  than  any  other  in  the 
shop— the  ribbon  was  of  apple  green,  and  there  were  nodding 
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currants  and  cherries  on  the  summit.  'It  looks  so  fresh  and 
simple/  said  poor  fresh  and  simple  Bella. 

•  ••••#•/ 

*  Good  heavens !  My  dear  Archie,  what  a  set  of  odd-come- 
shorts  !  What  a  very  delightful  set  of  fanny  people !  Perfectly 
unique  as  an  assemblage  !  This  clerical  dissipation  threatens  to 
prove  most  amusing.  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  making 
me  come  to  Edinburgh.  I  n&oer  saw  such — oh,  my  dear  Archie, 
I  shall  have  a  fit  on  the  spot !  I  shall  explode  with  laughing ! 
Do  look  at  that  dear  Uttle  girl  with  a  face  like  a  cherub — ^the 
sweetest  little  face  you  ever  saw — but  with  %VLch  a  bonnet !  A 
bonnet?  It  is  a  Tower  of  Babel — a  garden,  shrubbery,  and 
orchard,  all  in  one !  My  dear  Archie,  why  don't  you  look  ?  You 
may  take  my  word  for  it,  you  never  saw  such  a  bonnet——' 

*  That  is  the  signal  for  prayers.  Lady  Avery.' 

*  For  prayers  ?  Oh  la !  I  forgot.  Yes,  I  know  you  told  me ; 
but,  my  dear  Archie ' 

She  found  herself  obliged  to  be  silent. 

The  brief  morning  devotions  which  precede  the  Moderator's 
breakfast  were,  however,  quickly  over,  and  her  ladyship's  tongue 
set  free  again. 

'  Where  are  we  going  to  sit  ? '  she  cried.  *  Do  let  us  be  in 
among  the  gooseberry  bushes — I  mean,  those  gooseberry  and 
curranty  girls  I  saw  just  now.  Where  are  they  gone  ?  They 
looked  such  a  jolly  party — quite  Arcadian !  So  deliciously  sug- 
gestive of  curds  and  cream !  I  am  sure  I  should  have  had  some  fun 
out  of  them !  Oh,  must  I  go  and  sit  up  among  the  stupid  people  ? 
Oh,  Archie,  hide  me  from  that  terrible  man  who  I  know  is  coming 

to  say Yes,  oh,  charmed,'  (in  altered  accents)  *  charmed,  I'm 

sure,'  proceeded  Lady  Avery  in  her  most  winning  manner,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  a  courtly  divine  who  was  conducting  her  to  a  seat 
of  honour,  *  But,  Archie — for  Heaven's  sake,  Archie — sit  on  my 
other  side,'  she  murmured,  as  she  glided  into  her  place;  and 
Archie,  nodding  acquiescence,  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  he 
could  nowhere  in  sight  perceive  the  high  nodding  structure 
which  surmounted  Mysie  Lauder's  anxious,  wondering,  innocent 
face.  He  knew  Mysie  had  seen  him.  He  did  not  mean  to  see 
her, 

Ajid  now  began  the  din  and  clatter  of  a  large  public  meal, 
where  a  number  of  people  all  want  to  be  attended  to  at  once,  and 
where  appetites  have  been  sharpened  by  early  rising  and  turning 
out  into  the  brisk  air  of  a  May  morning. 
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Gradually  the  atmosphere  became  impregnated  with  the  fumes 
of  tea,  coflFee,  and  hot  viands,  while  conversation  hung  for  the 
nonce  in  abeyance. 

Even  Mysie  Lauder — ^perturbed,  anxious,  and  unable  to  eat — 
could  almost  less  endure  to  talk ;  and  was  fain  to  make  a  pretence 
of  being  busy  with  spoon  and  fork,  in  order  to  hide  the  disap- 
pointment which  might  otherwise  have  been  too  obvious.  She 
had  listened  demurely  to  her  sister's  caution,  and  had  with  a  light 
retort  affected  to  turn  aside  the  idea  of  its  being  required  in  the 
way  Bella  seemed  to  indicate ;  but  she  knew  in  her  heart — oh, 
now  she  knew  only  too  well! — ^that  not  a  moment  too  soon  had 
the  words  been  spoken. 

It  was  to  meet  Sir  Archie  Dunstan  that  she  had  come  to  the 
Moderator's  breakfast.  The  thought  of  his  presence  had  twined 
itself  like  a  gold  thread  in  and  out  of  every  castle  in  the  air 
which  the  poor  little  country  maid  had  built  in  solitary  musings 
fDr  weeks  past.  Everything  she  had  been  told  she  should  do, 
every  place  she  was  to  be  taken  to,  every  festivity  of  which  she 
had  been  promised  to  partake,  had  come  to  be  associated  with  his 
prospective  companionship  and  8ymi)athy.  The  very  clothes  she 
wore  had  seemed  to  wait  his  sanction. 

Mysie  was  but  nineteen  years  old,  and  very,  very  young  for 
that ;  she  knew  not  the  world  and  its  ways. 

A  faint,  dim  glimmer  of  such  knowledge,  however,  had 
prompted  Bella's  whispered  admonition,  which,  as  has  been  said, 
was  but  just  in  time.  Had  Bella  spoken  sooner — ^but  it  would 
have  been  of  no  avail  to  speak  sooner.  A  young  girl  will  ever 
hold  to  her  faith  in  a  first  lover,  and  in  the  light  of  an  all  but 
declared  lover  the  laird  of  Dunstan  Mains  had  hitherto  shown 
himself. 

Not,  indeed,  to  all  eyes.  The  Rev.  David  Lauder,  for  instance, 
would  have  been  dumb  with  amazement,  not  untinged  with  annoy- 
ance, had  he  had  the  faintest  inkling  of  what  was  going  on 
beneath  his  very  nose  throughout  those  mild  spring  days  whereof 
we  have  spoken.  To  him  his  principal  heritor  was  merely  a 
kindly  young  man,  of  moderate  ability  but  excellent  character, 
who  had  shown  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  seek  his  advice  in  all 
matters  connected  with  his  people,  and  whose  intention  of  settling 
down  in  their  midst  instead  of  running  wild  all  over  the  globe, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  modern  youth,  was  highly  to  be  com- 
mended. But  that  there  could  be  found  a  reason  for  such 
discreet   behaviour   within   the   grey   walls   of  his  own  homely 
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domain  never,  sooth  to  tell,  entered  Mr.  Lauder's  bead«  The 
Dunstans  were  great  folks  in  his  humble  eyes  ;  he  and  his  were 
not  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level.  I  am  not  sure  whether,  had 
anyone  attempted  enlightenment  on  the  subject,  vexation  would 
not  have  been  the  predominating  emotion  of  the  father's  breast ; 
and,  though  a  proud  and  a  fond  parent,  he  would  have  thought 
his  daughters  were  trespassing  beyond  their  sphere. 

Humility  makes  a  man  everywhere  at  ease.  Although  Mr. 
Lauder  had  seen  his  young  elder  enter  the  hotel  before  him,  and 
subsequently  pass  before  him  into  the  large  saloon  in  which  the 
breakfast  was  to  be  held  ;  and,  although  he  fancied  Sir  Archibald 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  see  himself  and  his  party  in  return, 
he  experienced  no  pang  of  dissatisfaction  on  beholding  the  jolly 
young  baronet  seated  among  the  principal  personages  of  the 
assemblage,  and  obviously  in  attendance  on  a  woman  of  fashion, 
who  claimed  all  the  attention  he  had  to  spare  from  the  business  in 
hand.  That  Dunstan  did  not  look  his  way,  and  claim  his  recog- 
nition, simply  meant  that  the  moment  was  not  propitious.  He 
could  perceive  nothing  to  complain  of  in  that.  As  for  feeling 
slighted,  our  good  friend  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  feel 
slighted. 

By-and-by,  when  Sir  Archie  Dunstan  was  disengaged,  the  two 
would  meet,  and  discuss  the  diflFerent  points  of  such  presbytery 
business  as  was  in  hand — but  there  was  no  immediate  neai  for 
this  discussion;  and  accordingly  the  worthy  minister  munched 
away,  placidly  enjoying  the  simple  fare  and  the  unusual  scene, 
and  dreaming  of  nothing  less  than  that  the  curly-haired  little 
daughter  who  sat  by  his  side  was  silent  because  her  heart  was 
heavy  as  a  stone  within  her  breast. 

'  Oh,  when  will  it  be  over — when  will  it  be  over  ? '  was  the 
refrain  to  which  Mysie's  fevered  pulses  beat.  She  had  begun  to 
sigh,  *  When  will  it  be  over  ? '  before  the  meal  had  well  begun ; 
and  long  before  the  last  cup  and  plate  were  filled  it  seemed  as  if 
the  party  had  been  hours  at  table. 

To  avoid  observation,  nevertheless,  she  had  to  accept  what 
was  handed  to  her,  though  how  to  swallow  with  choking  throat 
and  reluctant  palate  was  the  diflSculty.  The  elderly  Mr.  Dougald, 
on  Mysie's  other  hand,  thought  that  his  young  friend  was  bashful 
about  eating  before  strangers.  Thxii  he  could  understand,  he 
said.  His  own  Nannie  never  could  get  over  her  shyness  in  that 
respect.  It  needed  to  be  accustomed  to  society  to  attain  the 
proper  nonchalance.    For  his  part  he  was  utterly  indifferent  to 
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imybody's  presence  when  he  was  hungry ;  but  then  he  had  lived 
BO  long,  and  seen  so  much  that — but  here  Mysie  lost  him. 

She  was  conscious  that  a  narrative  of  solemn  length  was 
droning  on,  and  that  by  affecting  attention  to  it  she  could  turn 
her  head  in  a  certain  direction  where  something  of  great  and 
terrible  interest  was  taking  place;  but,  whether  the  narrator 
were  recounting  tales  of  many  lands,  or  experiences  of  many 
years,  or,  indeed,  whether  he  were  talking  at  all  or  merely 
buzzing  in  her  ear,  was  all  one.  Sir  Archibald  Dunstan,  and  the 
lady  by  his  side,  were  rising  to  retire,  and  their  places  being  in  a 
conspicuous  position,  they  were  unable  to  do  so  without  raising 
something  of  a  gentle  commotion.  Mysie  watched  the  scene 
with  straining  eyes. 

Every  moment  confirmed  her  opinion  that  the  lady  was  young, 
gay,  and  brilliantly  handsome.  Badiant  with  smiles,  she  was 
turning  her  pretty  head  hither  and  thither  as  she  was  severally 
accosted ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  attention  and  civility  on  the 
one  hand  were  eliciting  graceful  compliment  and  acknowledgment 
on  the  other. 

Quite  a  little  cluster  of  black  coats  surrounded  the  distinguished 
stranger,  hiding  her  from  view  at  intervals. 

*  Who  can  she  be  ? '  murmured  Bella  Lauder  to  herself,  also 
watching  the  scene  as  well  as  she  could.  ^  Some  one  of  conse^ 
qnence,  for  certain.  Some  great  lady,  whom  perhaps  Sir  Archie ' 
— ^bat  she  shook  aside  the  thought  which  rose  in  her  heart. 

Then  there  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  disentanglement; 
finally  the  elegant  figure  with  its  pale  mist  of  draperies  came 
floating  down  the  hall — ^the  tall  form  whose  outlines  were  so 
^Euniliar  following  closely — and  in  another  moment  the  two  would 
pass  just  behind  the  chairs  occupied  by  the  little  party  from 
Galloway. 

*He  mt/«^  see  me  now,*  concluded  Mysie,  her  heart  beating 
fitft.     '  I  shall  know  now  if  he — if  he ' 

But  she  would  not  look  round :  he  could  see  her  without  that. 

The  steps  came  nearer — came  close  behind ;  there  was  a  rushing 
in  her  ears ;  she  heard  as  in  a  dream  a  clear  voice  pronounce  tho 
single  word,  'Archie!'  as  the  passers-by  almost  brushed  her 
ribbons.  Then  there  came  the  echo  of  a  silvery  laugh ; — but  there 
was  never  a  halt  made — not  so  much  as  a  momentary  hesitation ; 
the  two  passed  on — ^passed  out;  the  large  doors  swung  to 
behind  them — and  all  was  over. 

*  Father/  said  Mr.  lender's  eldest  daughter,  in  her  usual  staid 
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accents,  *  I  think  we  will  not  go  on  with  you  to  the  Assembly 
Hall  this  morning.  .  .  .' 

A  few  days  passed. 

'No,  I  can't  say  they  seem  to  take  much  interest  in  the 
Assembly  business,'  avowed  Mr.  Lauder  one  day,  being  interrogated 
by  Sir  Archibald  Dunstan  on  the  subject  of  his  daughters'  absence 
from  the  sittings.  '  It  is  a  queer  thing — ^but  they  don't.  Before- 
hand they  made  out  that  they  would  be  up  here  half  the  day ' — 
minister  and  elder  were  conversing  in  the  lobby  of  the  Assembly 
Hall — 'but  now  they  invariably  have  something  else  on  hand 
when  the  time  comes.  Mysie  now,  she  used  to  make  me  tell  her 
all  about  every  question  that  was  likely  to  be  raised ;  and  she 
was  so  keen  to  hear  the  speeches ;  and — but  womenkind  are  the 
same  all  the  world  over,  Sir  Archie,'  laughing  mildly  ;  '  give  them 
a  chance  of  shop-windows,  and  the  orations  of  Cicero  himself  would 
not  draw  them  in  another  direction !  New  bonnets — you  saw 
they  had  put  Mysie  into  a  bonnet '— breaking  off  suddenly — 
'  tluit  bonnet  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  I  dare  believe  I  And  to 
my  mind,  Sir  Archie,  though  I'm  old-fashioned  and  do  not  expect 
you  to  agree  with  me — but  to  my  mind,'  lowering  his  voice  and 
looking  about  him  as  though  confessing  treason,  '  I  tell  you  what 
it  is :  I  never  can  think  it  is  my  own  little  girl's  face  in  that  fine, 
fantastic  piece  of  flummery.  It's  not  my  bonnie  Mysie  that  I  se^  o^ 
oil.  They  have  spoilt  the  bairn,  that's  what  they  have  done  I 
Though  far  be  it  from  me  to  tell  them  so,'  added  he  hastily,  with 
a  swifb  realisation  of  Bella's  wistful  face. 

'  Your  daughter,'  said  Dunstan  in  a  peculiar  voice,  '  has  given 
me  no  opportunity  of  judging.    She  is  never  at  home  when  I 

call.     She  never  comes  here.     She  avoids  me ^     He  stopped 

short  and  bit  his  lip.  It  was  not  to  Mysie's  father  that  he 
wished  to  say  this. 

But  Mr.  Lauder  had  heard  nothing. 

'  They  were  telling  me  this  morning  that  they  had  seen  very- 
little  of  you,'  rejoined  he,  composedly.  '  Naturally  enough.  You 
have  your  own  friends,  and  your  time  is  doubtless  fully  occupied. 
So  is  mine,'  gleefully ;  '  what  with  the  limcheons  and  the  dinners 
— we  dine  in  Moray  Place  to-night — a  regular  fashionable  dinner- 
party— ^'pon  my  word,  I  have  not  dined  out  at  seven  o'clock  since 
last  Assembly ' 

*  Are  you  dining  at  Lord  D— 's  ? '  demanded  Dunstan,  as 
with  a  sudden  thought. 

*  At  Lord  D 's,  yes.    My  eldest  daughter  and  I — ^' 
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*  Only  your  eldest  daughter !  Oh  ! '  A  perceptible  fall  of  the 
voice. 

'  We  could  not  expect  any  more  to  be  asked/  said  Mr.  Lauder 

with  his  usual  cheerful  modesty.   *  It  was  very  kind  of  Lord  D 

to  think  of  us  at  all.  I  took  the  liberty  of  leaving  my  card — or 
rather  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  do  so— as  we  had  been  in  corre-» 
spondence  anent  business ;  but  that  did  not  at  all  necessitate  his 
lordship's  taking  any  notice ' 

*  Oh,  he  entertains  the  parsons/  said  Dunstan,  lightly.  *  I  am 
going  to-night  too.  He  asked  me  just  now,  when  I  met  him  in 
the  lobby.  He  goes  round  each  day  asking  people.  I  was  lucky 
to  be  disengaged.  By  the  way,  Lady  D has  an  evening  recep- 
tion afterwards.' 

*We  have  no  invitation  for  that,'  IVIr.  Lauder  shook  his 
head. 

*  Oh,  you  don't  need  an  invitation  ;  you  just  stay  on,  and  send 
for — ^ah — ^your  other  daughters.  You  could  walk  along  and  fetch 
them,  if  they  were  shy  of  entering  the  drawing-room  alone. 
I^y  D — -—  would  be  delighted.  She  is  a  nice,  homely  old  body  5 
she ' 

*  No,  no,  Sir  Archie,  I  doubt  I  could  hardly  do  that.  Letting 
alone  that  it  would  be,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  liberty,  I  must  not 
neglect  my  business.  I  am  up  here  to  attend  the  Assembly,  and 
I  must  be  back  at  the  debate  by  10.30  at  latest.     The  girls— — ' 

'  Yes  ? '  said  his  companion,  quickly.    *  Yes  ?  * 

*  They  are  coming  up  to  the  Assembly  sitting  to-night  also,' 
said  Mr.  louder,  drawing  on  his  gloves. 

His  two  elder  daughters  were  in  the  little  sitting-room  of  the 
lodgings  when  he  returned  to  Albany  Street.  It  was  a  glorious 
evening,  and  the  sim,  still  shining  in  a  cloudless  heaven,  penetrated 
even  to  I4ie  recesses  of  that  gloomy  quarter.  '  How  vtry  nice  it 
all  is!'  thought  poor  Mr.  Lauder,  enjoying  himself  as  he  had  not 
done  for  years.  *  Going  out  to  dinner  too  !  So  gay ! '  Then 
aloud :  '  Ho !  Miss  Lauder  ?  Flowers,  indeed ! '  his  eyes  falling  on 
a  bunch  of  yellow  azaleas  and  lilies  of  the  valley  in  her  hand. 
*  Are  these  for  to-night  ? ' 

*  Yes,  father.' 

^  That's  right.     You  will  have  to  be  fine.     All  the  world  and 
his  Wife  are  going.     Sir  Archie  is  going.' 
-    ^Sir  Archie!' . 

*  Ay,  Sir  Archie.     He  told  me  so  just  now.     He  walked  down 
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through  the  Castle  Gardens  with  me  and  went  oflF  to  his  hotel  to 
dress.     It  is  fiill  early,  but  I  fancy  he  had  a  call  to  make  first.* 

The  sisters  glanced  at  each  other. 

'  He  did  not  tell  me  so,  mind,'  proceeded  their  father  in  high 
good  humour,  '  but  I  took  and  fancied  it.  There  is  a  lady  here  I 
often  see  him  going  about  with — a  very  fine,  fashionable-looking 
person.  Have  you  noticed  her  ?  A  sort  of  relation,  I  believe. 
And  she  is  stopping  at  Holyrood  Palace,  among  all  the  grandees. 
I  notice  Sir  Archie  goes  oflF  to  the  Palace  pretty  frequently.  Eh  ? 
What  do  you  think  ?  Shall  we  have  a  Lady  Dunstan  turning  up 
at  Dunstan  Mains  one  of  these  days  ?  *  Sir  Archie  would  be  all  the 
better  of  a  wife.  He  is  not  too  wise-headed,  though  he  is  a  good 
lad — a  good  lad — but  a  clever,  sensible  woman  of  the  world  and  a 
pretty  creature  too — ^like  yon  we  saw  him  with  at  the  Moderator's 
breakfast — ^it's  her  he's  after,  I  take  it.' 

^  Perhaps  I  ought  to  be  getting  out  my  evening  things,'  said 
Bella,  quietly  rising.  ^  Mysie  is  going  to  dress  my  hair,  so  I  think 
I  wiU  go  upstairs  now,  &ther.' 

Mysie  appeared  on  the  staircase  as  her  sister  emerged  from 
the  sitting-room,  and  the  two  proceeded  in  silence  to  the  upper 
chamber. 

'Mysie?' 

«Yes.' 

'You  were  in  the  back  room?  You  heard  what  we  were 
talking  about  ?  *  ' 

*It  is  no  matter,  you  know,  Bella.' 

'  Of  course  not,  dear.' 

*  I  made  a  little  mistake — ^that  was  all.' 

'  And  you  are  such  a  dear,  good,  brave  Mysie,  that  you  are 
going  to  think  no  more  of  the  mistake.  You  will  let  it  fade  out 
of  sight.' 

*  It  has  begun  to  fade  already.  I — I  saw  Sir  Archie  and — and 
Iter  again  to-day,  Bella,  though  I  did  not  tell  you.  They  were 
walking  along  Princes  Street,  talking  and  laughing  together. 
They  did  not  see  me.  I  caught  sight  of  them  so  far  on  ahead 
that  I  darted  into  a  shop,  and  watched  them  go  by  from  behind 
the  window.  I  pretended  to  the  shopkeeper  I  was  looking  at 
things.  They  looked  so — ^happy.'  A  slight,  imperceptible  catch 
of  the  breath  sounded  like  the  suppression  of  a  rising  sob. 

'  Poor  little  Mysie ! '  whispered  her  sister  tenderly,  and  turned 
and  kissed  the  hand  which  held  her  tresses,  Mysie  was  mechanic* 
cally  brushing  the  while  she  talked. 
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'  He  is  as  pleasant  as  ever  to  us  still  when  he  comes  here,' 
continued  she,  thoughtfully.  '  He  cannot  have  guessed  anything, 
can  he  ?  Of  course  not.  The  only  thing  that  makes  me  angry 
with  him  is  his  making  up  his  mind  not  to  know  us — not  even  to 
see  us — ^when  she  is  with  him,  Thxii  is  a  shame.  He  ought  not 
to  treat  us  so.' 

*  But,  dear  Mysie,  he  only  did  it  once.' 

*  Was  not  once  enough  ? ' 

*  Still,  you  should  not  speak  as  if  it  were  Sir  Archie's  habit.* 

*  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  would  be  his  habit.  We  do  not 
exactly  meet  him,  but  I  have  seen  him  with  the  same  companion 
several  times  in  the  distance  since  that  morning,  and  though  I 
cannot  be  sure  that  he  saw  me,  yet  I — I  do  think  he  did.' 

And  Mysie  was  right. 

Sir  Archie  had  barely  escaped  more  perilous  encounters  than 
he  cared  to  think  of.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  always 
catching  glimpses  of  green  and  pink  ribbons  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  whenever  he  went  out  with  Lady  Avery.  And  whenever 
Lady  Avery  perceived  the  remarkable  headgear  of  the  '  gooseberry 
and  curranty  girls '  which  had  first  attracted  her  attention  at  the 
Moderator's  breakfast,  she,  in  modem  phrase,  '  spotted '  them  in  a 
moment.  She  had  a  talent  for  recollecting  faces  and  finery.  She 
had  also  the  &culty  of  deriving  amusement  from  very  small 
sources.  It  had  not  escaped  her  that,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
Punstan  invariably  looked  grave,  uneasy,  disconcerted  when  she 
was  quizzical  anent  the  country  ministers'  wives  and  daughters  of 
whom  the  place  was  full — and  she  could  not  resist  teasing  Archie. 
Perhaps,  as  elder  of  the  parish,  Archie,  who  was  a  dear,  good, 
honest  fellow,  might  have  some  sort  of  blundering  idea  that  he 
ought  to  stand  up  for  everything  connected  with  the  manse  ?  It 
must  be  that  surely !  How  droll  of  Archie !  It  was  really  the  best 
sport  in  the  world  to  poke  fun  at  Archie. 

Such  being  her  ladyship's  views,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the 
hapless  Dunstan  had  now  a  bad  time  of  it.  He  had  done  a 
foolish  thing,  as  will  presently  appear,  but  not  a  dishonest,  nor  an 
unworthy  one.  Yet  he  could  hardly  have  smarted  more  had  he 
been  a  traitor  or  a  hypocrite. 

One  ounce  of  moral  courage  at  the  outset,  an  acknowledgment 
of  friendship  made  straight  out  beneath  the  first  fire  of  Lady 
Avery's  thoughtless  ridicule,  would  have  saved  his  whole  present 
dilenmia;  but  he  had  hesitated,  and  all  was  lost.  He  was  now 
among  quicksimds,  and  rightly  served  by  being  there. 
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^  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here.'  It  was  midnight  on  the 
same  evening,  and  the  minister's  three  daughters  were  sitting  xsl 
the  front  row  of  the  gallery  of  the  Assembly  Hall,  where  an  animated 
debate  was  being  carried  on.  They  had  understood  from  their 
father  that  Sir  Archibald  Dunstan  would  not  be  present,  as  he  was 

remaining  on  at  Lord  D 's  for  the  reception  which  was  to 

follow  the  dinner-party.  Mr.  Lauder,  punctually  attentive  to  his 
duties,  had  quitted  the  house  before  anyone  else  had  thought  of 
stirring ;  and  albeit  gratified  by  being  entreated  not  to  do  so,  had 
carried  oflF  the  somewhat  reluctant  Bella  with  him.  Bella  had 
been  very  happy  among  a  set  of  sensible,  middle-aged  matrons  iA 
the  drawing-room ;  and  only  the  reflection  that  her  sisters  were 
not  so  well  provided  for,  enabled  her  to  take  her  departure  with 
anything  like  serenity.  She  was,  however,  too  unselfish  not  to 
feel  presently  glad  to  have  so  done.  Janet  and  Mysie  had  had  a 
dull  evening.  There  had  been  no  break  in  it.  No  one  had  been 
to  see  them ;  and  the  endless  droning  of  barrel-organs  in  the 
neighbouring  street,  which  yet  never  approached  near  enough  to 
their  own  to  create  a  diversion,  had  done  nothing  to  cheer  their 
spirits. 

They  were,  therefore,  only  too  ready  to  start  for  the  Old  Town. 

The  night  was  balmy,  and  the  walk  up  through  the  leafy 
gardens  pleasant  to  the  senses. 

Even  Mysie  felt  cheered,  and  her  attitude  was  less  listless  than 
it  had  been  of  late,  as  irom  her  point  of  vantage  she  followed 
what  was  going  on  in  the  hall  below,  and  tried  to  find  in  it  some 
of  the  interest  she  was  conscious  it  ought  to  excite.  All  was' 
going  on  well,  when  enter  on  the  scene  Sir  Archibald  Dunstan. 
In  a  moment  he  was  upon  them — in  their  midst — by  Mysie's  side 
— murmuring  in  Mysie's  ear.   '  I  have  caught  you  at  last,'  he  said. 

*  Caught  me ! '  No  town-bred  beauty  could  have  frozen  im- 
pertinence back  upon  itself  with  a  haughtier  stare  than  did  this 
little  country  girl  who  was  now  to  prove  herself  a  woman. 

*I— I  beg  your  pardon,'  she  said,  and  slowly  turned  round 
upon  him  her  full  face  till  it  confronted  his. 

Dunstan  was,  however,  too  much  excited  to  feel  the  rebuke. 
*  Yes,  I  have  caught  you,'  he  repeated  boldly.  '  You  have  escaped 
me — avoided  me ' 

*  Pray  recollect  yourself,  and  speak  the  truth.  Sir  Archie.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  a  great  deal  more  ready  to  meet 
you  of  late,  than  you  have  been  to  meet  me.  I  have  had  no  cause 
for  "  escaping  "  or  "  avoiding  "  you,'  with  significant  emphasis. 
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*  Why  should  I  ?  Nor  have  we  any  cause  of  complaint  against 
you/  proceeded  the  speaker,  with  a  hasty  remembrance;  *you 
have  had  other  company;  your  attention  has  been  otherwise 
engaged  than  with  us.  Something  was  said  before  we  left  home 
of  your  taking  us  about,   of  our  going  to  places,  to  sights, 

together — ^but  you  have  been  too  busy ' 

^Too  busy?  I  have  called  repeatedly,  and  begged  your 
fiither  to ^ 

*  To  present  your  excuses.' 

*  It  is  true  that  I  could  not  go  with  you  on  the  one  day  you 
named.  It  happened  to  be  absolutely  impossible.  I  was  engaged 
to  attend  on  some  family  connections  who  proposed  going  over 
the  Castle  at  the  very  same  time ;  and  you  know  how  I  implored 
to  be  allowed  to  go  on  any  other  day,'  reproachfully.  ^  I  have 
often  wished  to  explain.  You  see  some  of  my  people  are  here — 
down  with  the  Commissioner's  people — and  somehow  I  had  my- 
self told  them  to  come.  I  had  let  myself  in  for  it — and  they 
expect  nie  to  look  after  them.    They ' 

*  I  believe  I  see  one  of  them  now,'  said  Mysie,  calmly.  In  his 
eagerness  Sir  Archibald  had  turned  his  back  ui)on  the  whole  outer 
world^  and,  with  his  elbows  on  the  ledge  of  the  gallery,  was 
talking  for  her  ear  alone.  Mechanically  he  now  withdrew  the 
elbow,  and  followed  the  direction  taken  by  his  companion's  eyes. 
The  next  instant,  with  something  very  like  an  oath,  Dunstan 
sturted  to  his  feet. 

He  had  made  sure  that  Lady  Avery  was  safely  disposed  of  for 
the  night ;  yet  here  was  Lady  Avery  entering  the  Throne  Bench, 
accompanied  by  several  others  of  the  Commissioner's  party ;  and  all 
were  proceeding  to  estabUsh  themselves  in  their  own  privileged 
row  of  chairs. 

How  in  the  world  had  this  piece  of  ill  luck  been  brought 
about? 

Lady  Avery  was,  as  has  been  said,  lodged  at  Holyrood,  and 
was  by  fer  too  useful  a  member  of  the  party  therein  gathered,  to 
Be  spared  from  the  dinner-table,  to  which,  according  to  custom,  a 
number  of  extra  guests  were  nightly  bidden.  Lady  Avery's 
beauty  and  chatter  were  aUke  indispensable  on  those  occasions ; 
and  as  for  going  up  to  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly  afberwards,>her 
ladyship  had  never  evinced  the  slightest  disposition  towards 
anything  of  the  kind.  She  had  been  yawning  and  fatigued  after 
a  long  day  spent  in  public. 
1    Yet  here  she  was  now,,  a  resplendent  figure,  throwing  back  her 
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satin  cloak,  and  displaying  the  rich  dress  and  sparkling  jewels 
within !     Every  face  was  upturned  from  below. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  So  far,  busied  with  her  own  enXrUy 
and  the  bustle  consequent  thereon,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  had 
had  no  attention  for  anyone  else;  at  the  moment  when  Mysie 
Lauder  observed,  *I  think  I  see  one  of  them  now,'  the  *one 
of  them '  indicated  was  gaily  dismissing  her  attendant  cavaliers — a 
couple  of  pale-faced  young  clerics  whose  heads  she  had  turned  for 
the  evening — and  Dunstan  was  for  the  moment  unperceived.  He 
drew  a  breath  and  darted  a  second  glance. 

A  few  minutes  before,  and  he  had  been  equal  to  braving  any 
eyes  if  he  could  but  win  back  the  light  of  favour  into  those  soft 
orbs  which  had  once  been  all  his  own ;  but  the  vision  of  Lady 
Avery  in  full  evening  dress,  superbly  handsome,  condescending, 
and  critical — ^the  very  flash  of  her  brilliants  as  she  moved  hither 
and  thither — unnerved  him. 

Once  again  the  coward's  instinct  within  his  breast  prevailed. 

*  I  believe  your  father  wishes  to  see  me  before  the  next  motion 
is  put,'  muttered  he ;  ^  I  believe  I — I  ought  to  go  to  him  now,' 
and  hastily  picking  up  hat  and  stick,  and  scarcely  pausing  to  take 
leave,  away  shuffled  the  recusant,  stumbling  up  the  steps  behind ; 
and  it  did  not  escape  any.  of  the  three  thus  deserted,  that,  as 
he  fled,  Sir  Archibald  Dunstan  hung  his  head  down. 

The  next  day  but  one  was  Sunday.  It  was  the  second  Sunday 
of  the  congress.  '  I  do  think  you  ought  to  have  gone  to  chmch, 
Archie,'  protested  Lady  Avery,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 
*  You  are  a  bad  boy ;  and  as  for  your  headache— well,  I  had  a 
headache  myself  last  Sunday,  so  of  course  if  it  were  that — but  I 
don't  believe  it  was  that.  You  were  simply  shirking.  And, 
really,  for  an  "  elder  of  the  Kirk,"  too ! '  laughing. 

*  I  went  to  church  to-day.  Lady  Avery.' 

*  You  did  ?  But  why,  then,  did  you  not  come  with  us  to  the 
High  Church,  and  do  the  proper  thing,  and  see  all  that  was  to  be 
seen,  and  pay  due  honour  to  the  Creneral  Assembly  ?  I  had  told 
Elizabeth  you  would  certainly  go  with  us,  and  she  waited  till  the 
last  minute.  And  let  me  tell  you,  my  dear  Archie,  it  was  really 
so  nice — such  fun!  We  went  in  state,  you  know:  John  first, 
with  his  myrmidons,  all  in  uniform ;  and  then  Elizabeth  and  me, 
and  the  rest  in  carriages  behind.  We  had  an  escort  of  dragoons^ 
and  I  only  wondered  we  had  not  a  band.  When  we  got  to  the 
High  Church  there  was  quite  a  crowd;  and  though  John  had 


headed  the  procession  through  the  streets,  Elizabeth  and  I  had  to 
be  shown  to  our  seats  in  church  before  him,  because  he  must 
enter  last,  by  way  of  being  her  Majesty's  representative.  When 
he  came  in,  all  the  congregation  stood  up ;  so  Elizabeth  and  I  had 
to  stand  up  too.  It  did  seem  droll  to  be  standing  up  for  John  ! 
It  made  us  feel  rather  small,  you  know.  But  it  is  the  correct 
thing — and  we  are  nothing  if  not  correct  just  now.  Well,  John 
having  been  duly  trumpeted  in ' 

*  I  have  been  there  before,  Lady  Avery.'  All  of  this  had  no 
interest  for  the  young  man. 

*  Rude  boy ;  of  course  you  have,  but  I  have  not.  So  you  will 
please  listen  to  me,  and  let  me  have  my  say.  You,  at  any  rate, 
Cecilia,'  catching  at  the  chance  of  an  auditor  in  a  young  girl  near, 
'  you,  at  any  rate,  know  nothing  about  these  old  observances,  do 
you  ?  And  you  would  like  me  to  tell  ?  I  thought  so.  It  really 
was  like  a  scene  out  of  the  last  century.  Your  uncle  came  grandly 
stalking  in,  in  his  brilliant  viceregal  uniform,  or  whatever  it  is 
called — he  can  be  very  majestic  when  he  pleases,  my  dear — and 
he  marched  up  to  his  throne  beneath  the  tattered  canopy  of  the 
Stuarts  (I  felt  quite  a  Jacobite  at  the  moment),  and  immediately 
on  his  entrance,  the  congregation  rose  and  faced  him.  Then  the 
clergyman,  in  his  black  gown,  of  course — they  all  wear  black 
gowns,  you  know — solemnly  bowed  from  the  pulpit  (it  was 
comical,  but  I  suppose  it  was  all  right),  and  John  as  solemnly 
bowed  in  return.  Then — let  me  see,  I  forget  who  bowed  next, 
but  I  think  it  was  the  Lord  Mayor — "  Provost "  they  call  it  here — 
the  Lord  Provost  and  all  his  aldermen  (they  were  sitting  there  in 
a  row,  robed  and  gorgeous),  and  your  uncle  bowed  graciously  back  to 
them.  Then  there  were  the  judges,  with  the  Lord  Chancellor — 
(Lord  President,  that's  the  Scottish  term)  at  their  head.  Wigs 
and  gowns  were  the  order  of  the  day  there.  Then,  when  all  the 
wigs  and  gowns  had  been  disposed  of,  there  was  another  row  of 
somebodies,  Presbyterian  ministers,  I  believe — the  "  unco'  guid," 
you  know ^ 

'How  very  edifying!'  exclaimed  Dunstan,  who  had  been 
listening  impatiently.  '  Lady  Avery  must  have  wondered  if  she 
was  never  going  to  get  beyond  all  the  bowing  and  scraping.  The 
sermon ^ 

*  Now,  my  dear  Archie,  be  content.  I  did  not  wonder,  and  I 
did  not  pine,  I  was  willing  to  wait  for  my  sermon.  I  was  quite 
happy  looking  about  me,  admiring  my  own  position,  and  looking 
down  upon  my  neighbours.     They  were  all  there,  Archie,  every 
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one  of  them.  Fou  know  whom  I  mean,'  nodding  with  arch  sig- 
nificance, *  my  especial  friends,  the  green  girls.  "  Grooseberrijes 
and  currants  "  were  just  below  us.  I  think  they  have  been  adding 
to  their  store  lately,  piling  up  the  agony,  for  I  vow  those  deUcious 
bonnets  looked  higher  than  ever;  their  father's  church-steeple 
would  be  nowhere  in  the  running  with  that  of  my  particular  little 
friend,  the  one  who  ogles  you,  Archie.' 

*  BatMi ! '  It  was  the  report  of  a  bursting  explosive,  which 
nearly  shattered  the  drum  of  the  fair  speaker's  ear.  She  bounded 
forward. 

^  You  shocking  boy !    What  do  you  mean  by ' 

*  No  more  of  this  ! '  shouted  Sir  Archie  angrily  back.  '  No 
more,  J  say.  Confound  it  all !  I — I  can't  stand  it  any  longer. 
Lady  Avery,  do  me  the  favour  to  come  this  way  for  a  minute,  will 
you?  I  sha'n't  be  long  over  it,  but  there  is  something  I  want  to 
say,  and  the  sooner  it  is  said  the  better.  I  have  been  a  beast  and 
a  fool,  and  it  is  about  time  you  knew  it.  You  may  well  look 
astonished.'  He  drew  her  aside.  ^Now  for  it,'  muttered  he 
between  his  teeth. 

*But  I  am  not  in  the  least  astonished,'  said  Lady  Avery, 
smiling.  And  when  he  had  told  her  all,  she  still  smiled  on.  '  You 
always  were  the  greatest  goose  in  the  world,  you  know,  Archie/ 
observed  she  in  conclusion. 

•  •  €  •  •  •  . 

The  blackened  walls  of  the  grim  old  palace  of  the  Stuarts  were 
lighted  up  from  basement  to  turret,  and  sounds  of  mirth  and  fes- 
tivity echoed  from  gallery  to  corridor  within. 

Moimted  guards  took  up  position  in  courtyard  and  quadrangle, 
and  a  long  hue  of  carriages,  extending  in  two  directions  from  the 
principal  doorway,  indicated  that  it  was  the  evening  whereon  the 
Queen's  Commissioner  to  the  Greneral  Assembly  held  the  annual 
reception  at  Holyrood  Palace. 

On  the  prospective  gaiety  and  glory  of  this  night  bonnie 
Mysie  Lauder  had  often  fondly  dwelt  in  her  innocent  heart.  She 
had  pictured  the  brilliant  crowds,  the  stately  welcome,  the  music, 
the  flowers,  the  lights,  all  new  to  her,  all  enchantment ;  but,  alas ! 
all  associated  with  a  voice  and  a  presence  which  now  must  needs 
be  blotted  from  the  page. 

Still,  she  would  go  for  the  very  pain's  sake,  if  for  nothing 
<ilse.  She  would  go  and  watch,  with  steadfast  eyes,  and  hold  up 
her  head  with  a  strong  resolve,  and  laugh  and  talk  (if  she  could 
get  anyone  to  laugh  and  talk  with),   and  let    Sir    Archibrfd 
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Danstan  see  that  it  was  no  forlorn  damsel  whom  he  passed,  as  he 
assuredly  would  pass  from  time  to  time  within  the  gay  saloons* 
He  shotJd  not  despise  her.  If  he  were  enjoying  himself,  so  would 
she  be.  He  might  have  chosen  a  proud  London  beauty  for  his 
wife,  and  he  might  have  done  well  so  to  choose,  she  could  not 
say ;  but  at  least  he  should  not  think  he  had  broken  his  little 
country  neighbour's  heart  thereby.  If  Sir  Archie  had  taught 
Mysie  Lauder  a  lesson,  she  could  teach  him  one  in  return. 

And  had  not  Mysie  her  mother's  own  bridal  robe  to  wear  on 
the  occasion  ?  And  was  it  not  fine  enough  and  rare  enough  for 
any  assemblage  ? 

In  truth,  the  soft  Indian  muslin,  delicate  as  a  gossamer  web, 
folded  the  young  girl's  form  in  wreaths  of  such  exquisite  tender- 
ness as  neither  silk  nor  satin  could  have  vied  with.  A  single 
string  of  pearls — her  mother's  pearls — clasped  her  round,  full, 
infantile  throat.  No  other  adornment  marred  her  innocent  per- 
fection. 

'  Father,'  said  the  fond  elder  sister,  touching  his  arm  softly. 
^Look  at  Mysie,  father.' 

She  had  failed  once  with  Mysie,  although  she  did  not  know  it ; 
but  Mysie,  now ! 

Mysie's  father  took  out  his  pocket  handkerchief.  His  thin, 
colourless  fingers  trembled  a  little  as  they  did  so.  His  vision  was 
dimmed.  Across  a  bridge  of  years  he  beheld  another  form — 
another  festal  day — another  Mysie.  For  the  moment  the  present 
was  swaQowed  up  in  the  past. 

*  I  know  what  father  is  thinking  of,'  whispered  Bella  to  herself. 
Mysie  also  knew,  and  the  knowledge  did  what  nothing  else  could 
have  done ;  it  illumined  her  poor  little  sad  heart  with  a  sort  of 
pleasure.     She  did  not  feel  bo  sad  after  this. 

And  somehow  it  was  not  in  human  nature — ^not  in  youthful 
human  nature  at  all  events — ^not  to  experience  some  lightening  of 
a  darksome  mood  on  driving  away  through  the  warm  May  evening 
to  the  joyous  scene ;  hearing  the  rattle  of  wheels  on  every  side ; 
drawing  rein  alongside  of  carriages  full  of  other  gaily  dressed 
folk;  halting  far  away  from  the  entrance  gate;  alighting  pre- 
sently and  being  ushered  on  from  hall  to  hall  by  pompous  officials ; 
how  Mysie  would  have  enjoyed  it  all  if  only — only !  .  .  . 

/Mr.  Lauder,  this  is  a  lady  who  is  very  anxious  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  She  has  often  heard  of  you,  but  she  has  not  yet 
visited  Dunstan  Mains,  as  you  know.  Let  me  present  you  to  my 
stepmother.  Lady  Avery.' 
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Sir  Archibald  Dimstan  stood  before  the  party,  the  lady — tht 
lady— on  his  arm ! .  .  . 

Our  little  story  is  almost  done.  It  scarcely  needs  to  have  its 
threads  disentangled. 

But  the  mullioned  recesses  of  old  Holyrood's  banqueting-hall 
listened  to  another  love  tale  ere  that  summer  night  was  over,  and 
all  had  been  explained  and  forgiven  long  ere  Sir  Archie  and  his 
beautiful  betrothed  emerged  from  the  dim  shadows  which  covered 
their  retreat. 

All  but  one  insignificant  detail  to  be  mentioned  immediately. 

It  happened  that  Lady  Avery,  who  had  remarried  almost 
immediately  upon  the  demise  of  the  former  Sir  Archibald 
Dunstan — to  whom  she,  as  a  young  London  beauty,  had  been 
married  in  his  old  age,  and  with  whom  she  had  resided  abroad 
during  their  brief  term  of  wedded  life — ^had  been  summoned  per- 
emptorily to  Edinburgh  by  her  stepson,  in  order  to  preside  over 
his  engagement,  and  do  honour  to  the  family  of  his  choice.  Lady 
Avery,  he  now  assured  Mysie,  was  a  good-natured  and  kind-hearted 
woman,  satirical  only  on  the  surface — and  he  had  reckoned  on  her 
assistance  at  this  critical  moment  of  his  life. 

But,  unfortunately,  her  ladyship  was  apt  to  be  at  times  the 
victim  of  prejudice.  She  had  at  the  outset  conceived  an  absurd 
and  unaccountable  prejudice  against  the  Miss  Landers  for  some 
reason  too  trifling  to  mention — and  he  had  been  unable  to  explain 
it  away.  It  was  a  mere  nothing  which  had  distorted  his  step- 
mother's vision ;  she  herself  had  laughed  it  to  scorn  when  she 
knew  all ;  but  he  would  rather,  he  would  prefer,  he  would  be 
grateful  if  Mysie  would  not  press  him  to  disclose  what  the  point 
at  issue  really  was. 

Beheld  in  the  retrospect,  it  seemed,  indeed,  to  Sir  Archibald 
Dunstan  absolutely  incredible  that  he  could  have  allowed  himself 
to  be  put  to  the  blush,  and,  worse  still,  have  put  to  the  blush  the 
winsome  girl  so  dear  to  him,  all  because  of  a  circumstance  so  in- 
significant that  he  could  scarcely  think  of  it  with  patience — because, 
forsooth,  his  giddy  young  stepmother,  a  feather-headed  fine  lady, 
to  whom  he  owed  neither  allegiance  nor  subservience,  had  jeered 
at  the  fashion  of  Mysie  Lauder's — bonnet !  And  so  the  whole 
absurd  little  episode  melted  into  sunlight. 

L.  B.  Walford. 
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And  she  said  with  a  pensive  air. 
To  Thompson,  the  valet,  while  taking  away. 
When  supper  was  over,  the  cloth  and  the  traj]: 

Eels  a  many 

I've  ate ;  but  any 

So  good  ne'er  tasted  before  1 
They're  a  fish,  too,  of  which  Tm  uncommonly  fond- 
Go  pop  Sir  Thomas  again  in  the  pond. 

Poor  dear !    Hell  catch  us  some  more  1 1 

{Ingoldshy  Legends.) 

FOM  the  earliest  times,  notwithstanding  its  forbidding  appear- 
ance, the  fish  beloved  of  the  Lady  Jane  has  been  equally  a 
iavonrite,  from  a  gustatory  point  of  view,  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  world  over  which  it,  or  its  near  allies, 
are  so  plentifully  distributed;  rich,  nourishing,  and  easy  of 
digestion,  whether  stewed  or  '  in  pies,'  its  flesh  forms  a  dainty 
dish;  and  the  vast  quantities  either  taken  in  this  country  or 
imported  to  meet  the  constant  demand  indicate  the  culinary 
esteem  in  which  it  is  almost  universally  held.  But  if  the  writer 
of  the  charming  ballad  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article  in- 
tended to  imply  that  the  eels  found  on  Sir  Thomas's  person  were 
there  for  other  purposes  than  concealment,  he  certainly  does  them 
an  injustice,  for,  although  voracious  feeders,  and  at  times  not 
very  festidious  as  to  their  diet,  eels,  as  a  rule,  prefer  living  food 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  accept  any  which  is  tainted ;  in  fact,  as  will  be 
seen,  the  vast  majority  of  the  eels  which  come  to  market  are 
netted  at  a  time  when  they  are  not  feeding,  those  taken  by  bait 
of  any  kind  being  comparatively  few. 

There  are,  according  to  Giinther,  some  twenty-five  species  of 
eel  (Angv4Ua),  and  '  they  are  known  from  the  fresh  waters  and 
coasts  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones ;  none  have  been  found 
in  South  America,  or  the  west  coast  of  North  America  and  West 
Africa.'    The  common  eel  of  our  waters  is  found  spread  over 
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Europe  to  64°  30'  N.  latitude,  and  all  round  the  Mediterranean 
area,  but  the  same  authority  states  that  it  is  not  found  in  either 
the  Danube,  the  Black  or  the  Caspian  Seas,  and  that  it  extends 
across  the  Atlantic  to  North  America,  In  England  it  is  by  far 
the  most  important  of  the  freshwater  food  fishes,  and  the  homd 
production  falls  far  short  of  the  demand. 

The  brain  and  nervous  system  of  the  eel  are  highly  developed, 
and  it  is  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence,  apparently 
recognising  those  who  are  accustomed  to  feed  it,  and  responding 
to  the  signal  which  announces  the  presence  of  its  benefactor. 
Yarrell,  quoting  from  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches^  mentions 
that  a  species  of  eel  found  in  Otaheite  is  a  great  favourite  with 
the  natives,  who  keep  it  as  a  pet ;  he  had  several  times,  he  states, 
been  with  a  young  chief  when  he  summoned  his  favourite  eel  by 
a  shrill  whistle,  and  has  seen  it  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  feed  with  confidence  out  of  its  master's  hand.  Owing  to  the 
small  opening  of  the  gill  covers,  these  delicate  organs  are  shielded 
from  exposure  to  the  air,  and  long  retain  sufiSicient  moisture  to 
enable  them  to  perform  their  functions.  The  body,  too,  is 
abundantly  covered  with  a  mucous  secretion  which  protects  it 
frt)m  the  drying  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Consequently,  if 
not  absolutely  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  eel  is  very  tenacious  of 
life,  and  can  exist  a  long  time  out  of  its  natural  element.  Fre- 
quent instances  are  on  record  of  these  fish  voluntarily  leaving 
the  water  and  passing  from  one  stream  or  pond  to  another,  but 
the  following  instance,  mentioned  as  a  fact  by  Mr.  Jesse  (Gleanings^ 
2nd  series,  p.  48),  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary.  A  fisher- 
man at  Kingston-on-Thames  brought  into  his  small  walled-in- 
garden  a  pot  containing  eels.  In  the  night  they  all  escaped ; 
supposing  they  were  stolen,  he  thought  no  more  about  them. 
But  at  least  a  month  afterwards,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  them, 
all  perfectly  healthy  and  in  good  condition,  hidden  amongst  the 
turf  in  a  small  grass  plot  in  the  garden.  This  was  in  the  autumn, 
when  there  was  much  dew  on  the  grass,  and  Mr.  Jesse  thinks  the 
eels  had  probably  fed  on  earthworms. 

Such  a  highly  organised  animal,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  very 
sensitive  to  heat  and  cold,  as  well  as  to  taste  and  touch,  and  one 
shudders  to  think  of  the  cruelties  to  which  they  are  subjected  by 
thoughtless  persons.  In  the  fen  district  of  Cambridgeshire  and 
Lincolnshire,  and  perhaps  other  parts,  they  are  oflfered  for  sale  in 
given  quantities,  strung  on  willow  twigs,  which  are  passed  in  at 
the  gill  opening  and  out  at  the  mouth !     And  we  all  know  of  the 
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cmel  practice  of  skinning  alive  which  has  given  rise  to  a  common 
aphorism.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  feel  grateful  to  Dr.  Boots,  who 
informs  us  that,  difficult  as  it  is  to  destroy  life  in  these  animals^ 
under  most  circumstances  he  found  immersion  in  water  at  the 
temperature  of  120°  '  speedily  annihilated  the  vital  spark.' 

Eels  are  also  very  sensitive  to  atmospheric  disturbances  and 
to  the  condition  of  the  water  which  they  inhabit.  Should  it 
become  turbid,  they  will  bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  or  even 
strive  to  leave  the  pond.  If  the  disturbance  be  long  continued, 
they  come  to  the  surface  and  are  easily  secured.  In  proof  of  their 
intolerance  of  an  insanitary  condition  of  the  water  they  inhabit,  I 
call  to  mind  a  lake  of  about  five  acres  in  extent,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  houses  and  gardens  of  a  small  town,  and  on  the 
fourth  side  by  an  open  field.  As  might  be  expected,  the  *  meer ' 
was  the  receptacle  of  many  unconsidered  trifles;  and  in  warm 
summer  time,  especially  in  time  of  drought,  it  became  simply 
alive  with  countless  millions  of  infusoria,  but  it  also  contained 
large  numbers  of  eels.  Should  the  hot  and  dry  weather  long 
continue,  a  curious  phenomenon  takes  place.  The  mere  is  said 
to  be  *  sick ; '  that  the  eels  are  so  there  can  be  no  doubt.  When 
a  temporary  resident  on  the  banks  of  this  savoury  piece  of  water 
it  was  once  my  fortune  to  witness  this  event.  On  the  morning  of 
June  4,  the  weather  having  been  very  hot  and  dry,  an  animated 
scene  presented  itself  from  my  bedroom  window.  All  the  available 
boats  were  on  the  lake,  and  its  margin  was  lined,  wherever  footing 
could  be  obtained,  by  eager  men  and  boys. 

The  mere  was  '  sick,'  and  the  eels  shared  the  sickness,  coming 
to  the  edge  of  the  water  and  there  lying  in  a  helpless  condition. 
Some  of  the  men  were  armed  with  long  wooden  *  snappers,'  not 
tmlike  blacksmith's  tongs,  the  grasping  portion  being  thickly  set 
with  wire  points  or  projecting  nails ;  others  hid  sticks,  at  the  end 
of  which  were  securely  fastened  large  eel-hooks,  and  with  these 
cruel  implements  they  struck  at  and  secured  the  stupefied  fish. 
The  attack  was  said  to  be  a  mild  one,  and  yet  a  large  quantity  of 
fine  eels  was  got  out.  What  became  of  these  eels  did  not  tran^ 
spire,  but  a  trip  to  the  county  town  was  more  than  once  darkly 
hinted  at  in  connection  with  *  mere-sick '  eels !  If  it  be  a  fact 
that  the  eel  is  *  palatable*  in  a  precisely  inverse  ratio  to  the 
cleanliness  of  its  abode,  improving  in  gustatory  qualities  in  pro- 
porticm  as  its  home  becomes  more  and  more  foul— an  assertion  I 
cannot  believe,  but  have  no  wish  to  test — theti  indeed  must  these 
eelfi  have  been  excellent !    On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  con- 
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versing  with  two  juvenile  rostics  on  the  subject  of  this  much- 
desired  occurrence,  I  ventured  to  express  some  misgivings  as  to 
the  fitness  for  food  of  the  unhappy  denizens  of  such  a  particularly 
unclean  locality.  ^  Oh/  said  one  of  the  lads,  '  they  are  all  right ; 
we  alwajrs  wash  them  before  cooking ; '  and  his  companion,  by  way 
of  removing  any  lurking  doubts  which  might  still  haunt  my  mind, 
naively  added  the  assurance  that  they  were  ^  always  skinned,  and 
therefore  "miiet  be  clean.'  This,  of  course,  was  conclusive.  But 
enough  of  this  unsavoury  subject,  for  the  introduction  of  which  at 
all  I  must  apologise. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  later  on  with  regard  to  the  re- 
production of  the  eel,  but  in  these  very  prosaic  times  it  is  needless 
to  state  that  pieces  of  horsehair  placed  in  water  no  longer  make 
in  course  of  time  excellent  eels,  or  that  two  pieces  of  sod  cut 
whilst  covered  with  May  dew  and  placed  together  with  the  grass 
sides  towards  each  other,  and  aided  by  the  genial  heat  of  the  sun, 
will  Tvot  *  soon  generate  eels  by  the  dozen ! '  Or  that  eels  are  not 
bred  in  smelts,  as  the  writer  was  gravely  informed  was  the  case, 
and  in  proof  of  the  assertion  they  were  pointed  out  issuing  from 
the  mouth  of  their  dead  host.  Unfortunately  my  informant  had 
not  learned  to  discriminate  between  a  baby  eel  and  a  parasitic 
worm. 

It  is  also  equally  impossible  to  accept  the  Cambridgeshire 
legend  which  attributes  the  abundance  of  these  fish  at  Ely  to  the 
disobedience  of  the  married  priests,  who,  when  ordered  by  the 
Pope  to  put  away  their  partners  for  life,  allowed  their  natural 
affection  for  their  wives  and  little  ones  to  outweigh  their  obedience 
to  the  sovereign  Pontiff*,  and  as  an  awful  example  they  and  their 
wives  and  children  were  transformed  into  eels.  Without  attempt- 
ing at  present  to  remove  the  veil  from  the  quite  sufficiently 
mysterious  parentage  and  birth  of  the  eel,  we  will  meet  it  as  it 
first  emerges  from  the  obscurity  to  which  it  will  be  seen  it 
eventually  returns,  and  later  on  try  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
vexed  question  as  to  its  mode  of  reproduction. 

The  eel  first  becomes  known  to  us  in  the  *  elver '  stage  of  its 
existence ;  in  the  early  summer  these  tiny  creatures  may  be  seen 
ascending  our  rivers  in  dense  columns  contcdning  countless  hosts 
of  individuals ;  these  are  known  as  *  eel-fare,'  of  which,  indeed,  the 
word  '  elver '  is  believed  to  be  a  corruption,  and  in  some  rivers 
they  are  said  to  be  so  abundant  that,  after  being  taken  by  means 
of  canvas  bags,  they  are  '  boiled  and  pressed  into  cakes,  which  are 
cut  into  slices  and  fried,  making  delicious  food.'  On  their  passage 
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up  stream  obstacles  apparently  insuperable  are  overcome.  William 
Arderon,  F.R.S.,  a  citizen  of  Norwich,  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to 
record  the  remarkable  powers  possessed  by  the  tiny  eels  of  ascend- 
ing flood-gates  and  suchlike  obstructions  to  a  perpendicular 
height  of  six  or  more  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Arderon 
noticed  this  at  the  Norwich  Waterworks  on  June  12,  1746.  It 
is  truly  wonderftd  to  see  them  worming  their  way  up  the  wet 
timber  wherever  there  is  sufficient  moisture  or  damp  moss  to 
prevent  their  becoming  dry  from  exposure.  This  interesting 
sight  may  often  be  witnessed,  but  it  is  not  given  to  all  to  observe 
a  feat  which  was  described  to  a  friend  of  the  writer's  by  a  fellow- 
traveller  in  a  railway  carriage,  and  said,  I  believe,  to  have  occurred 
in  the  River  Cam.  Watching  a  column  of  elvers  ascending  the 
river,  but  stopped  by  a  lock-gate  which  apparently,  for  the  time, 
barred  their  way,  he  was  struck  by  the  singular  appearance  of  a 
jet  of  water  issuing  from  a  crack  between  the  lock-gates,  and  to 
his  great  astonishment  found  that  the  elvers  were  spirally  ascending 
the  outside  of  the  column  of  rushing  water  until  they  reached  the 
top,  and  continued  their  journey  up  stream.  *  My  informant,' 
adds  my  friend, '  was  a  Senior  Wrangler,  and  therefore,  of  coiu^e, 
I  did  not  venture  to  question  his  statement.' 

Jesse,  in  his  second  series  of  his  Oleaninga  in  Natural  His- 
iorj/y  relates  the  following  instance  of  the  persistent  way  in  which 
these  tiny  creatures  have  been  known  to  surmount  apparently 
insuperable  impediments  to  their  onward  progress,  and  this,  he 
says,  was  annually  proved  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  *  Near 
that  city  there  is  a  large  pond,  immediately  adjoining  which  is  a 
stream.  On  the  bank  between  these  two  waters  a  large  tree 
grows,  the  branches  of  which  hang  into  the  pond.  By  means  of 
these  branches  the  young  eels  ascend  into  the  tree,  and  from 
thence  let  themselves  drop  into  the  stream  below,  thus  migrating 
to  fox  distant  waters,  where  they  increase  in  size  and  become 
useful  and  beneficial  to  man.'  ^A  friend  of  mine,'  adds  Mr. 
Jesse,  ^  who  was  a  casual  witness  of  this  circumstance,  informed 
me  that  the  tree  appeared  to  be  quite  alive  with  these  little 
animals.  The  rapid  and  unsteady  motion  of  the  boughs  did  not 
appear  to  impede  their  progress.'  One  little  difficulty  presents 
itself  with  regard  to  this  story.  Jesse  has  just  stated  that  he  has 
been  able  to  trace  the  procession  of  the  young  eels  up  stream  and 
into  the  different  contributory  streams,  from  Blackfriars  Bridge 
to  Chertsey,  in  spite  of  Teddington  and  Hampton  Locks ;  one 
would  therefore  expect  that  in  the  course  of  their  dispersal  they 
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would  have  passed  from  the  river  to  the  pond,  instead  of  vio^ 
versa ;  but  perhaps  his  friend's  observation  was  not  sufficiently 
nunute  to  observe  the  direction  in  which  they  were  passing. 

Possessed  of  such  powers,  it  no  longer  seems  wonderful  that 
eels  should  make  their  appearance  in  the  most  unlooked-for 
situations.  Not  only  are  they  found  in  isolated  ponds,  into  which 
they  must  have  made  their  way  unassisted  by  man,  but  they  have 
been  fished  up,  unhoped  for,  from  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
discovered  in  the  water-tank  on  the  house-top,  as  well  as  in  the 
rain-water  butt  below,  and,  strangest  of  all,  apparently  passing 
through  the  filter-bed  and  along  the  mains,  they  have  stopped 
the  brass  water-tap  in  the  scullery  with  their  unwelcome  presence. 
On  many  occasions,  at  the  period  of  their  migration,  eels  of 
considerable  size  have  been  detected,  generally  at  night,  making 
their  way  through  the  dewy  grass  straight  from  the  pond  to  the 
river,  or  from  one  piece  of  water  to  another,  led  by  an  unerring 
instinct  which  impels  them  to  travel  seaward,  in  like  manner  as 
the  elvers  seek  the  lakes  and  upper  waters  of  the  streams  and 
their  affluents. 

Arrived  at  their  resting-places  the  eels  grow  apace,  but  at  the 
approach  of  cold  weather  they  bury  themselves  in  the,  mud,  often 
in  *  bunches '  rolled  together  in  a  ball,  until  the  warmth  of  spring 
calls  them  again  into  action*  Although  impatient  of  cold  and 
often  falling  victims  if  exposed  to  frost,  they  have  been  known  to 
endure  a  very  low  temperature  without  suflFering  any  apparent 
injury ;  but  it  is  in  the  warm  summer  weather  particularly  at 
night  that  the  eel  lives  and  thrives ;  then  its  appetite  is  insatiable, 
and  scarcely  anything  comes  amiss  to  it  in  the  way  of  food.  At 
such  times  the  angler,  whilst  pursuing  his  gentle  craft,  will 
frequently  hear  a  soft  sibilant  sound,  as  of  oft-repeated  kisses, 
wafted  from  the  water-nymph's  home  among  the  lilies :  it  is  the 
eel  probably  basking  at  the  surface  or  greedily  devouring  the  fish- 
spawn  deposited  on  the  aquatic  vegetation.  The  quantity  of 
spawn  thus  destroyed  is  enormous,  and  the  eels  have  been  found 
60  distended  with  their  delicate  food  as  to  be  utterly  helpless.  It 
thus  thrives  immensely,  and  many  enormous  individuals  are  on 
record.  Daniel,  in  his  Field  Sports^  mentions  one  which  weighed 
40  lbs.,  and  it  is  stated  in  Land  and  Water  of  October  28,  1867, 
that  on  the  22nd  of  that  month  an  eel  was  taken  in  the  Biver 
Ouse  at  Denver  Sluice  5  ft.  8  in.  long,  17^  in.  girth,  and 
weighing  36  lbs. ! 

The  eel  has  many  enemies  in  addition  to  man.     It  forms  the 
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favourite  food  of  the  otter ;  the  polecat  often  succeeds  in  captur- 
ing it  when  in  a  semi-torpid  state ;  pike  take  their  toll,  and  the 
heron  accounts  for  a  large  number,  occasionally  falling  a  victim 
itself  to  the  struggles  of  its  captive,  which  has  been  known  to 
strangle  the  bird  in  its  embraces.  In  a  scarcity  of  other  food  eel 
eats  eel  without  the  slightest  compunction.  But  greater,  perhaps, 
than  all  these  combined  is  the  demand  made  by  man  on  the 
supply  of  eels  as  an  article  of  food,  appreciated  by  all  but  the 
natives  of  North  Britain  and  the  Jewish  race.  A  favourite  mode 
of  taking  these  fish  is  by  means  of  a  spear,  consisting  of  four  flat 
steel  blades  with  serrated  edges  placed  close  together  side  by  side; 
this  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole  and  thrust  into  the  mud 
where  eels  are  known  to  be,  and  those  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact  are  fixed  between  the  flat  prongs.  This  spear  or 
*  glave '  may  be  used  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  summer  many 
are  taken  on  night-Unes,  and  these  are  often  very  fine  fish. 
Another  favourite  mode  of  fishing  largely  practised  on  Breydon 
Water,  just  above  Yarmouth,  is  known  as  '  babbing.'  The  bftb  is 
constructed  of  worms  threaded  on  worsted  and  festooned  from  a 
leaden  weight,  like  a  curtain  tassel.  The  most  favourable  season 
for  this  kind  of  fishing  is  a  warm  dark  night,  at  which  time  the 
e^  babber  moors  his  boat  in  about  five  feet  of  water,  and  the 
^  Lab'  being  attached  to  a  line  at  the  end  of  a  stout  pole,  he  sits 
patiently  hour  after  hour,  the  bab  held  just  free  of  the  bottom 
and  the  pole  nicely  balanced  in  the  hand,  so  that  any  disturbance 
of  the  bait  is  at  once  felt ;  the  eels  partially  swallow  the  worm 
and  their  teeth  become  entangled  in  the  worsted,  enabling  the 
fisherman  carefully  to  lift  them  into  the  boat,  where  they  drop  ofl^, 
and  he  at  once  returns  the  bab  into  the  water  to  *  catch  some 
more.' 

But  the  chief  eel  fishery  in  the  Broad  District  of  Norfolk  is  in 
the  late  summer  and  early  autumn,  when  enormous  quantities  of 
these  fish  are  taken  by  nets  in  the  rivers,  and  the  habit  which 
impels  them  to  migrate  seaward  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers  in 
which  they  have  been  reared  from  the  elver  stage,  as  will  be  seen, 
renders  the  mode  adopted  a  very  effectual  one. 

This  migration  is  not  continuous,  and  the  fish  appear  very 
fastidious  in  choosing  their  time  for  a  big  ^  run,'  a  dark  still  night 
being  most  favourable  for  the  movement ;  moonlight  is  unfavour- 
able, and  a  thunderstorm  has  the  effect  of  stopping  them  at  once. 
The  course  being  down  stream,  they  are  readily  taken  by  nets  so 
placed  as  jto  intercept  them  as  they  pass  through  mill  flushes,  and 
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in  this  way  at  times  very  large  quantities  are  captured,  but  along 
the  Norfolk  rivers  a  very  important  eel  fishery  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  fized  nets  known  as  ^  eel-sets/  These  eel-sets  are  thus 
constructed :  A  net  is  stretched  quite  across  the  river,  fastened 
by  ropes  to  stakes  on  either  bank,  the  bottom  being  kept  down 
by  means  of  lead  sinkers  and  the  upper  line  supported  by  cork 
floats.  As  the  streams  are  navigable,  the  net  has  to  be  sunk  to 
the  bottom  on  the  approach  of  a  wherry,  as  our  river  craft  are 
called.  This  is  done  by  means  of  three  ropes  attached  to  the  top 
line  and  led  through  blocks  fized  to  stakes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river  to  the  eel-setter's  hut  on  the  shore.  By  slacking  the  top 
line  and  hauling  on  these  ropes  the  net  is  sunk  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  craft  passes  over  without  stopping  or  injuring  the  net, 
after  which  it  is  again  raised  to  the  surfeu^  by  the  head  line.  In 
this  long  wall  of  net  are  three  or  four  openings,  to  which  purse- 
nets,  about  eighteen  feet  long,  stretched  on  hoops  like  bow-nets, 
are  attached,  the  far  ends  being  closed.  These  '  pods,'  as  they  are 
called,  are  extended  down  stream  and  attached  to  stakes  in  the 
river  bottom,  their  positions  being  marked  by  floats.  The  eel- 
sets  are  worked  at  night  during  the  season  when  the  eels  are 
*  running,'  and,  of  course,  only  whilst  the  water  is  ebbing.  Very 
often  the  eel-setter  occupies  an  old  boat,  pulled  up  into  a  dyke, 
and  on  which  he  has  erected  a  sort  of  hut;  there  he  spends  the 
night,  listening  for  passing  craft,  in  order  to  be  at  hand  to  lower 
his  nets  for  their  passage.  Towards  morning  he  raises  his  nets, 
and,  if  fortunate,  may  be  rewarded  by  twenty,  thirty,  or  even 
more,  stone  of  eels.  Fabulous  catches  are  on  record ;  but,  as  his 
outfit  will  cost  something  like  30Z.,  and  the  labour  is  considerable, 
he  generally  earns  all  he  gets. 

In  the  daytime  the  *  pods'  may  be  seen  stretched  out 
to  dry  on  the  river  bank,  and  not  unfirequently  the  fisherman 
will  be  seated  at  work  making  good  any  wear  and  tear  or 
damage  they  or  the  nets  may  have  received.  At  such  times 
these  men  are  communicative  enough  in  their  own  fEishion,  but 
very  jealous  of  intrusion  when  at  night  the  time  approaches  for 
raising  the  nets.  Once  their  confidence  is  gained,  however,  and 
they  are  convinced  the  visitor  has  no  sinister  motive,  the  time 
passes  pleasantly  and  profitably  in  their  rude  but  comfo^  ^ble 
huts,  or  seated  on  the  bank,  chatting  of  fish  and  fowl,  with  the 
habits  of  which  their  long  experience  has  made  them  perfectly 
familiar. 

The  stations  occupied  by  these  eel-sets  have  been  so.  employed 
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from  time  immemorial,  and  the  industry  is  a  very  ancient  one,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  curious  particulars  which  I  have 
condensed  from  Swindon's  History  of  Oreat  Tarmoxith  (1772). 
On  the  '  sixte  day  of  Maye  the  XVIII  yeare  of  our  reigne,  1576/ 
Queen  Elizabeth  writes  to  *  our  trustie  and  welbeloved  the  bailififes, 
burgesses  and  comynaltie  of  our  towne,  burghe,  and  libertie  of 
Greate  Yarmouth  in  the  Countye  of  Norfolke/  asking  that  ^  certen 
fishinge  groundes  and  places  called  aeUea^  to  the  number  of  XXXV 
named  &  specified  in  a  schedule  herein  inclosed/  which  had  been 
let '  time  out  of  mynde/  to  very  small  profit,  might  be  leased  for 
a  term  of  thirty  years  to  one  John  Everest,  '  one  of  the  ordynarye 
yeoman  of  our  chamber,'  and  at  that  time  bailiff  of  Yarmouth. 
This  led  to  a  dispute  with  the  Paston  family,  who  had  large 
possessions  along  the  river,  and  who,  fearing  exactions,  instigated 
the  men  to  take  possession  of  the  eel-sets  as  usuaL  To  this 
dispute  we  owe  some  interesting  particulars  as  to  the  ancient 
regulations  with  regard  to  this  fishery,  for  the  Yarmouth  au- 
thorities lodged  a  '  complaint,'  in  which  they  recited  the  fEtcts  of 
the  case  from  their  own  point  of  view,  explaining  the  customs 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed  as  to  the  method  and  right  of 
granting  these  fisheries  in  the  following  terms :  '  In  which  said 
ryvers,  there  be  used  two  kyndes  of  fishinge ;  the  one  for  flate 
fyshes,  and  alwayes  hathe  bynne  used  in  common  for  all  fysher- 
men  there  aboutes :  and  the  other  fyshing  of  eles  wyth  settes, 
and  grounde  nettes,  hath  bene  of  long  tyme  used  in  this  kind  of 
severaltie,'  namely,  the  bailiffs  for  the  time  being  upon  the 
Monday  next  after  the  Feast  of  *  St.  Bamabie  the  Bright '  granted 
these  eel-sets  from  year  to  year  to  the  fishermen  for  one  penny 
each  set,  &c.  In  the  Fastens'  reply  some  further  interesting 
particulars  of  the  customs  pertaining  to  the  eel-sets  are  revealed. 
It  appears  that  the  eel-sets  were  held  from  the  owners  of  the  soil 
on  either  bank  of  the  river  free,  except  that  they  yielded  to  them  a 
'  reasonable  composycion  of  eels,  as  customablie  hathe  bene  used/ 
for  the  privilege  of  staking  their  poles  and  drying  their  nets  on 
the  river  banks ;  their  custom  with  regard  to  claiming  the  fishing 
stations  being  as  follows :  ^  Yerlie  in  the  daye  of  St.  Margaret, 
every  fysherman,  that  could  that  daye,  after  the  rysinge,  firste 
con^S'to  ayne  of  the  said  ele-settes  in  anye  of  the  said  ryvers,  and 
there  stayed,  and  pytche  a  bowghe  at  the  said  ele-sette  the  same 
fysherman  should  have  and  enjoye  the  same  ele-sette  that  year,' 
subject  only  to  the  complimentary  contribution  to  the  owner  of 
the  river. bank  before  mentioned.    This  custom  of  'who  coulde 
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first  come  and  set  his  bowghe  in  and  upon  any  of  the  said  settes ' 
led  to  confusion,  and  in  order  to  insure  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  good  and  bad  sets  the  bailiffs  of  Yarmouth  obtained 
power  to  regulate  the  fisheries  by  assigning  to  each  fisherman  his 
particular  set  and  registering  it  in  his  name,  charging  one  penny 
for  so  doing.  But  in  course  of  years  this  practice,  the  Fastens 
aflSrm,  became  abused.  The  Yarmouth  authorities,  seeing  their 
opportunity,  began  to  charge  for  the  best  eel-sets  '  such  greate 
pewardes,'  that  the  fishermen  gradually  reverted  to  their  old 
customs,  and  the  bailiffs,  fearing  to  lose  their  profit  altogether, 
made  the  application  to  the  Queen  for  a  lease  as  above  stated, 
which  the  Pastons  opposed  in  the  interest  of  the  fishermen.  The 
dispute  was  finally  settled  on  June  8,  1677,  in  fevour  of  the 
bailiffs  of  Yarmouth.  There  are  many  curious  customs  and  regu- 
lations respecting  the  fisheries  of  the  Norfolk  waters  to  be  found 
in  the  various  Corporation  records,  but  that  which  has  just  been 
quoted  proves  the  antiquity  and  importance  attached  to  this  mode 
of  taking  eels  in  times  past. 

I  shall  have  to  speak  farther  on  of  the  marked  variations  to 
which  the  common  eel  is  subject,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
say  that  practically  all  those  that  pass  down  stream  in  the  autumn 
migration  are  what  are  known  as  sharp-nosed  eels ;  they  have 
ceased  to  feed  before  starting  on  their  travels,  therefore  if  they 
escape  their  natural  enemies,  the  eeUsets,  the  nets  at  the  mill 
tails,  and  the  dangers  of  the  eel  spear,  they  will  eventually  reach 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  where  the  salt  and  firesh  waters 
mingle,  and  from  this  point  to  the  return  of  the  '  elvers '  the 
history  of  the  eel  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  That  they  spread 
themselves  along  the  shore  in  the  salt  sea  is  known,  and  they  are 
even  found  at  times  as  far  out  as  the  Dogger  by  the  trawlers,  but 
where  they  deposit  their  spawn  is  at  present  only  matter  of  con- 
jecture, and  the  marvel  is  that  with  a  fish  so  common  and  so 
prolific  its  reproduction  should  be  veiled  in  such  obscurity.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  eels  spawn  in  the  tidal  estuaries  of 
rivers,  that  they  depbsit  their  ova  on  the  sandbanks  far  out  to  sea, 
and  even  that  they  are  viviparous  or  ova-viviparous ;  the  latter 
mode  of  reproduction  is  highly  improbable,  but  where  and  how 
they  spawn  and  what  becomes  of  the  old  female  eels  that  have 
gone  down  to  the  sea  in  such  vast  numbers  is  a  mere  matter  of 
conjecture,  and  it  has  been  truly  said  that  Ho  a  person  not 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  must  seem 
astonishing,  and  it  certainly  is  somewhat  humiliating  to  men  of 
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science,  that  a  fish  which  is  commoner  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  than  any  other  fish,  the  herring  perhaps  excepted,  which  is 
daily  seen  in  the  market  and  on  the  table,  has  been  able,  in  spite 
of  the  powerful  aid  of  modem  science,  to  shroud  the  manner  of 
its  propagation,  its  birth  and  its  death,  in  darkness,  which  even  at 
the  present  day  has  not  been  completely  dispelled.'  The  eel- 
fishers  and  those  through  whose  hands  the  fish  pass  as  they  are 
collected  for  the  market,  many  of  them  unhesitatingly  assert  that 
the  eel  is  viviparous,  and  that  they  have  firequently  seen  the  young 
alive  on  opening  the  parent ;  the  offer  of  a  reward  has  not  been 
successful  in  producing  one  of  these  pregnant  fishes,  but  from  the 
minute  description  I  have  had  of  the  supposed  unborn  eels  I  have 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  affirming  that  what  the  men  have 
seen  are  in  reality  nemataid  entozoa^  a  considerable  number  of 
species  of  which  make  the  eel  their  host  at  some  period  of  their 
existence  ;  a  fact  pointed  out  by  Aristotle,  who,  though  unable  to 
distinguish  the  sexes  of  the  eel,  repudiated  the  idea  of  their  being 
viviparous. 

What  really  is  known  on  the  subject  is  briefly  as  follows : 
In  1777  the  female  generative  organs  of  the  eel  were  really 
discovered  and  described  by  Carlo  Mondini,  of  Bologna.  John 
Hunter,  too,  accurately  described  and  figured  these  organs,  and  I 
believe  his  preparations  still  exist  in  the  Museum  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons.  Yarrell  confirmed  this  by  dissection  in  1833,  but  it 
was  not  till  1850  that  an  article  published  by  Eathke  in  MuUer's 
Archiv  finally  settled  the  matter,  and  Mondini's  discovery  became 
generally  accepted.  Subsequently  Dr.  Jacoby  fully  described  the 
ovaries  of  the  eel  (the  ova  in  which,  at  the  proper  season,  may  be 
detected  by  the  naked  eye,  but  are  readily  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope), and  which  he  describes  as  white  or  yellowish  bands  tolerably 
broad  and  shaped  exactly  like  frills,  extending  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  abdominal  cavity  on  either  side  the  swim  bladder, 
the  outer  edges  hanging  down  free.  These  bands  contain  a  great 
deal  of  fet  in  which  numberless  eggs  are  embedded,  and  by  tear- 
ing off  a  morsel  of  this  fringe  and  submitting  it  to  a  low-powered 
lens  the  ova  are  distinctly  visible.  Dr.  Jacoby  had  the  extremely 
rare  opportunity  of  examining  a  female  eel  in  such  an  advanced 
state  that  the  distended  ovaria  are  said  to  have  filled  the  whole 
abdominal  cavity,  but  even  under  these  favourable  conditions  the 
largest  eggs  measured  only  0*1  millimetre  in  diameter.  These 
germs  'as  they  become  mature'  break  loose  from  the  nidus 
wherein  they  were  generated  into  the  interior  of  the  peritoneal 
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cavity  of  the  eel,  and  float  loosely  in  the  abdomen  ;  there  is  no 
Fallopian  tube  as  yet  developed,  but  two  simple  orifices,  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  anal  opening,  serve  to  give  exit  to  the  countless 
eggs,  which  thus  escape  into  the  surrounding  water.'  (Rymer 
Jones's  Animal  Kingdom.)    So  far  for  the  female  eel. 

It  was  not  tiU  the  year  1873  that  the  generative  organs  of 
the  male  eel  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Syrski,  of  Trieste,  and  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Jacoby  in  1877 ;  the  latter  was  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  a  male,  the  organs  of  which  were  in  a  more  advanced 
condition  so'  as  to  place  the  matter  beyond  possibility  of  doubt. 
After  studying  the  '  eel  question '  at  the  great  Gomacchio  fishery  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Po,  Jacoby  soon  learned  to  distinguish  the  eels  of 
both  sexes  by  their  exterior  appearance ;  the  male  he  found  to  be 
the  smaller  of  the  two,  the  snout  more  pointed  than  in  the  female, 
the  sides  invariably  showing  a  metallic  glitter,  the  dorsal  fin  lower, 
and  the  eyes,  as  a  rule,  though  not  invariably,  larger  than  in  the 
female.  Dr.  Jacoby  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions  from  the 
present  knowledge  of  the  *  eel  question,'  viz. : 

1.  That  for  the  development  of  their  organs  of  generation  eels 
need  salt  water.  That  this  migration  to  the  sea  is  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  spawning  is  fully  proved  by  the  fact  that  in 
spring  the  young  eels  come  from  the  sea,  and  this  view  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  when  eels  conunence  to 
migrate  they  cease  to  eat,  just  as  other  fish  do  during  the 
spawning  season. 

2.  That  the  development  of  the  organs  of  generation  takes 
place  in  the  sea,  out  in  deep  water. 

3.  That  the  river  eels  spawn  on  the  mud  banks  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  young  fry  there  develop,  ascending  the  rivers 
in  the  beginning  of  spring,  about  eight  or  ten  weeks  after  their 
birth;  and, 

4.  That  the  old  eels,  both  males  and  females,  die  soon  after 
the  spawning  season.  The  extraordinarily  rapid  development  of 
their  organs  of  generation  exhausts  them  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  die  soon  after  having  spawned. 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  Dr.  Jacoby's  interesting  investi- 
gations,^ but  it  will  be  remembered  that  I  stated  only  the  sharp- 
nosed  eels  were  taken  in  the  eel-sets,  and  that  they  only,  ran  down 
to  the  sea.  Many  eels  are  compelled  by  circumstances  to  remain 
either  in  isolated  ponds  or  in  the  waters  where  they  have  been 

' "  Die  Aalfrage,"  in  Der  Fitchfangin  der  Lagune  von  Cmtutcohio,  neM  einer 
DarsteUung  der  Aalfrage. 
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nourished ;  these  continue  to  feed  ravenously  whenever  the  weather 
is  open,  and  large  numbers  are  taken  by  means  of  worms  and  other 
baits ;  they  differ  very  considerably  in  form,  colour,  and  general 
appearance  from  the  sharp-nosed  eel,  and  from  the  form  of  the 
head  are  known  as  broad-nosed  eels.  These  are  barren  females, 
but  whether  permanently  barren  or  not  is  uncertain.  In  some  of 
the  inland  waters  of  Norfolk  these  broad-nosed  eels  are  very 
numerous,  and  excessively  unprepossessing  in  appearance ;  they 
are  variously  known  as  'glouts,'  'freshwater  congers,'  or  *old 
women.' 

The  late  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  1833,  communicated  some  '^  Obser- 
vations on  Eels  "  to  Mr.  Jesse,  which  the  latter  published  in  the 
volume  to  which  I  have  more  than  once  before  referred  ;  *  therein 
he  states  very  precisely  the  results  of  his  examinations  of  a  number 
of  eels  from  various  inland  localities,  taken  at  intervals  between 
March  28  and  May  18.  In  these  fish  he  states  that  he  found  the 
ova  very  much  advanced  on  March  28 ;  ready  to  separate  from 
the  coimecting  membrane  on  April  15  ;  .one  on  April  17  with  '  all 
the  roe  shed;'  on  April  19,  two  in  which  the  roes  were  not 
actually  shed  *but  very  nearly  ready  to  be  discharged;'  after 
which  date  all  the  specimens  he  examined  had  shed  their  roes. 
I  regret  I  have  not  been  able  to  confirm  the  observations  of  this 
eminent  authority;  all  the  numerous  examples  which  I  have 
examined  between  those  dates  have  contained  ova  in  an  exceed- 
ingly rudimentary  condition — the  most  advanced  state  in  which  I 
have  found  the  roe  being,  as  I  should  have  expected,  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  eels  were  on  their  passage  down  stream  towards 
the  salt  water. 

It  seems  difficult  to  imagine,  if  eels  do  not  breed  in  fresh  water, 
how  the  supply  and  even  apparent  increase  in  numbers  in  isolated 
ponds  is  kept  up ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  did  they  breed  in 
such  places,  males  or  gravid  females,  which  are  never  met  with, 
would  be  as  frequent  as  fuU  pike  and  other  fish  undoubtedly  are  ; 
we  must  therefore  look  to  some  other  source  of  supply,  and  when 
we  remember  the  determined  way,  and  the  countless  numbers,  in 
which  the  elvers,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  force  their  way  into  the 
upper  waters,  and  the  known  habit  of  this  fish  of  leaving  the  water 
and  travelling  overland  to  distant  ponds  and  rivers,  I  think,  in 
spite  of  the  vast  numbers  which  each  autumn  run  down  to  the 
sea,  their  abundance  in  such  localities  need  cause  no  surprise. 

*  Oleanings  in  Natural  History,  2iid  Series,  p.  78. 
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The  eel-fishers  distinguish  several  well-marked  varieties  of 
eels,  which  they  declare  to  be  perfectly  distinct,  both  in  appearance 
and  habits,  and  undoubtedly  variations  occur  to  a  very  remarkable 
degree  in  both  these  respects,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  more 
than  one  species  really  exists  in  British  waters,  the  differences 
being  probably  due  to  sex  and  other  circumstances.  The  late  Dr. 
Day  was  engaged  in  investigating  these  remarkable  differences 
when  the  illness  which  resulted  in  death  brought  his  labours  to  an 
untimely  end,  and  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  distinction  to 
be  achieved  by  any  naturalist  who  will  solve  the  problem  of  the 
life-history  of  a  fish  which  is  represented  in  all  the  countries  in 
the  world,  save  those  subject  to  extreme  cold,  but  which  has 
hitherto  shrouded  in  secrecy  not  a  little  of  its  family  relations  and 
domestic  economy. 

Thomas  Southwell. 
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A  Barber's  Pound. 


HE  stood  in  front  of  the  '  tallboy '  chest  of  drawers  that  had 
nearly  as  many  marks  of  age  and  evil  usage  as  himself,  and 
counted  it.  There  were  exactly  twenty  shillings.  Once  he  made 
twenty-one  in  his  reckoning,  and  with  a  pitiful  feverish  hope  he 
counted  through  again.  He  was  very  careful,  and  he  was  finally 
disillusioned.  The  gleam  died  out  of  his  sunken  grey  eyes.  The 
pound  was  his  all.  He  was  an  old  man  and  feeble,  and  he  saw  this 
fact  clearly  and  nothing  beyond.  Where  the  last  of  those  few 
silver  coins  vanished  there  rose  up  the  wall  of  the  unknown,  and 
imagination  stopped. 

Of  customers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  hold  extremity  at  bay 
he  had  no  expectation.  No  one  had  been  in,  the  bleak  winter  day 
through.  There  was  a  rival  at  the  head  of  the  street  who  had 
gradually  filched  away  Ephraim  Bone's  connection. 

*  Fact  is,  you're  past  it,  Bone,  and  should  retire,'  said  the  bar- 
ber's landlord,  candid  and  contemptuous,  and  calculating  as  he 
took  the  week's  rent  that  these  rooms  might  fetch  sixpence  more 
now  that  there  were  demolitions  in  the  neighbourhood. 

^  Yes,  I  think  I  must,'  said  the  beaten  toiler.  He  spoke  in  a  hard 
wiry  voice,  and  did  not  feel  that  his  words  were  a  grim  folly.  He  was 
drowning  in  the  stagnant  waters  of  despair,  and  nothing  mattered. 
Others  had  told  him  that  it  was  his  own  fault,  and  to  this  he 
meekly  assented.  They  meant  that  he  was  behind  the  times — that 
he  shaved  in  fanereal  silence,  that  jests  were  a  language  he  had 
lost,  and  that  reticence  in  a  man  of  his  trade  was  fatal.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  day  which  had  swung  his  life  into  the  shadows, 
when  a  younger  Ephraim,  whose  hands  had  twice  the  cunning  of 
the  father's,  confessed  that  he  was  lawfully  wedded  to  a  girl  whose 
name  on  Darchester  Daneland  was  a  synonym  for  shame. 

Ephraim  Bone  the  elder  had  a  quick  pride  theil.  He  came 
of  a  stubborn  Puritan  sto^k  whose  virtues  were  as  salt  in  the 
western  town,  but  who  sometimes  found  a  rock  of  offence  in  for« 
giveness.  The  straight  figure  in  the  black  broadcloth  quivered 
with  the- shock.    His  apger  flamed  out. 
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^  That  is  enoagh.  I  thank  God  that  your  mother  has  not  lived 
to  hear  yon.  I  think  if  she  had,  it  wonld  have  killed  her.  And  I 
have  lost  wife  and  son  too,  for  yon  are  not  my  son  if  yon  are  Eva 
Weir's  hnsband.     Do  you  understand  ? ' 

The  steel  was  striking  steel.  Young  Ephraim's  abashed  de- 
meanour changed.  His  manhood  was  tempered  in  a  moment. 
His  honest  blue  eyes  looked  with  as  much  purpose  as  pain  into 
the  two  blazing  stars  of  rebuke  that  would  have  withered  him. 

'  Yes,  I  understand,'  he  said,  ^  and  I  cannot  complain.  You 
know  best  what  is  proper  for  yourself.  Our  views  do  not  coincide. 
That  is  all.  I  have  learned  to  love  my  wife.  The  past  is  long 
ago ;  it  will  not  return.  It  seems  to  me  that  love  is  warrant  for 
that.  It  is  a  bulwark  of  protection.  I  am  glad  to  have  been  able 
to  build  it  up.' 

There  was  no  relenting  on  the  stem  face. 

'  Good-bye,  father,'  said  the  young  man.  His  lips  had  whitened, 
and  there  was  a  rigid  line  across  his  forehead.  He  went  out  un- 
answered. 

The  scene  was  as  vivid  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday  instead 
of  ten  years  ago.     It  had  become  an  upbraiding  memory. 

*  Yes,  it  is  my  fault  that  I  am  alone — fortune's  football,*  the 
old  barber  would  mutter  aside  when  some  one  had  done  him  the 
kindness  to  bring  the  burden  of  fiedlure  to  his  own  door. 

Nothing  had  gone  right  since  he  flung  away  the  strong  arm 
that  nature  had  indicated  as  the  stay  of  his  sunset  years.  The 
leaping  through  of  a  deadly  passion  which  he  had  not  known 
was  in  him  had  warped  his  whole  nature  with  its  disastrous  heat. 
No  social  sunlight  played  about  his  shop.  It  was  a  place  of  gloom 
which  froze  out  familiars  one  by  one.  The  shutters  went  up  in 
the  quaint  Daneland  at  Darchester,  and  Ephraim  Bone,  a  bit  of 
battered  human  wreckage,  drifted  into  the  maelstrom  of  London. 

There  was  no  peaceful  eddy  within  the  heart  of  the  storm  for 
him.     He  was  to  be  cast  out — when  twenty  shillings  were  spent. 

The  labourers  on  Gothenburg  Place  did  not  suspect  that  their 
pennies  were  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  '  the  glum  barber,'  as 
they  called  him.  The  old-fashioned  dignity  of  the  provinces  was 
with  him  yet.  He  looked  a  personage  in  the  black  coat  and  the 
frayed  silk  stock.  Misfortune  had  not  erased  the  marks  of  a  birth 
pride  that  may  belong  to  a  bourgeois  as  well  as  to  an  aristocrat. 
Few  who  passed  Ephraim  Bone  on  his  rare  plunges  into  the  fear- 
some turmoil  of  Holbom  would  have  supposed  now  that  a  pound 
divided  him  from  starvation. 

It  was  not  often  that  he  turned  into  the  streets.    The  noise 
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made  him  dizzy.  Wan  faces,  crael  faces,  sensual  &ces,  haunted 
him  for  hours.  Had  the  boy  bom  to  him  in  his  mature  years — 
and  loved  withal  as  surely  no  Jacob  had  loved  a  Joseph — had 
Eph  come  to  anything  Uke  this,  to  hunger  and  sin  and  the  callous 
heart  ?  He  had  been  hard,  and  bitterness  is  a  woe  that  distils 
through  other  lives.  That  truth  was  the  man  now.  The  lesson 
had  burnt  itself  in  upon  his  brain. 

To-night  he  turned  the  key  in  the  drawer  that  was  his  bank, 
and  put  it  in  an  empty  purse  and  went  abroad  to  wonder  amongst 
a  crowd  to  how  thin  a  thread  he  could  draw  the  sustenance  of  life. 
And  over  and  beyond  the  problem  of  meals  there  was  rent  to  find. 

^  If  you  please,  sir,  would  you  buy  a  comb  ?  I  want  to  sell  to 
make  a  little  money  to  get  to  my  husband.  He  has  had  to  tramp 
it  away  for  work.' 

Nothing  in  the  whining  voice  struck  him ;  but  the  glare  of  the 
lamp  overhead  touched  hair  that  had  been  soft  and  golden  and 
threw  up  a  profile  of  notable  delicacy  of  outline.  Was  this  the 
Daneland,  or  Gray's  Inn  Boad  ? 

*  Woman,  where  is  Eph  ?  * 

Two  life-currents  far  as  the  poles  asunder  were  bridged  by  the 
one  love.  Before  the  astonished,  disconcerted  mendicant  could 
reply  the  questioner  had  altered  the  terms  of  his  question. 

*  Eva,  what  is  this  ?    Where  is  my  son,  your  husband  ? ' 

*  You  call  me  by  my  name  ? ' 

*  You  are  my  daughter.' 

The  tones  of  the  cracked  old  voice  were  rich  and  ringing. 
There  was  a  language  which  could  not  be  misread  on  the  scarred, 
worn,  weary  face.  The  combs  went  back  into  the  basket ;  the  Ud 
closed  with  a  click. 

'  It's  true  that  Eph's  away,  and  that  I  can't  get  to  him.  I 
haven't  the  money.  He's  at  Devonport,  and  the  fare  is  near  upon 
a  sovereign.    I've  scarce  a  sixpence,  so  going  there  is  impossible.' 

She  ended  almost  defiantly.  He  was  certain  to  rebuke  her, 
to  echo  the  reproaches  of  conscience.     He  was  a  hard  man. 

But  Ephraim  Bone  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  pressed  his 
hand  to  his  heart  as  if  to  still  the  gnawing  pain  that  always  came 
of  late  when  he  was  agitated.  A  mist  was  before  his  eyes.  He 
could  not  see  the  feu^e  of  his  son's  wife  though  she  was  watching 
him  askance. 

*  You  shall  go,'  he  said;  *you  must,  you  ought  to  go.  Your 
place  is  with  Eph,  at  his  side,  helping  him.  I  am  sure  you  will 
help  him.     Have  you  no  children  ? ' 

VOL.  XXI.  NO.  CXXI.  H 
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*^WeJiad  one— a  little  girl — she  died/ 

The  woman  winced  as  she  said  it.  An  invisible  hand  was 
dragging  her^back  from  a  dark  and  dangerous  road.  And  it  awed 
her  that  the  old  barber  was  here,  and  so  changed.  He  was  more 
than  gentle — he  was  credulous.    And  yet  he  had  turned  Eph  out ! 

*  Ah,  then,  that  is  another  reason  why  you  must  rejoin  your 
husband.  You  will  surely  need  each  other.  Start  for  Devonport 
to-morrow,  Eva.     What  is  to  prevent  ?  * 

*  The  money,'  she  said  laconically. 

*  No,  I  think  not.  I  can  let  you  have  that  if  you  will  come 
with  me.  It  is  not  fer.  At  the  top  of  the  square,  to  the  right, 
you  come  out  into  Gothenburg  Place.  That  is  where  I  live.  Yes, 
you  shall  have  the  money.' 

He  began  to  move  on  as  he  spoke,  and  she  walked  mechanically 
at  his  side.  There  was  this  bond  of  resemblance  between  them, 
that  they  were  as  those  who  dream. 

The  awakening  did  not  come  to  Eva  Bone  even  when  she 
entered  the  deserted  shop  with  its  few  trifling  hints  of  a  trade 
that  had  departed.  She  waited  for  the  piece  of  gold  she  under- 
stood him  to  have  promised.  When  he  returned  he  put  into  her 
hand  a  little  heap  of  silver— oddly,  all  shillings.  It  was  a  surprise, 
but  then  it  was  bewilderment  from  first  to  last.  Her  fingers  closed 
eagerly  over  the  gift.  It  was  a  triumph  sweeb  to  the  lingering 
spirit  of  resentment  to  have  brought  the  old  barber  to  bribe  her 
to  return  to  his  son.  It  was  his  desire  to  part  them  once.  Would 
it  not  be  so  still  if  he  knew  all  ? 

*  Thank  you,'  she  said.  But  her  tongue  was  dry  and  the  words 
were  an  indistinct  murmur. 

^Youwillgo?' 
'  Oh,  yes.' 

*  That  is  good.'  A  soft,  happy  smile  beamed  over  the  wrinkled 
face  and  smote  her  with  a  novel  remorse.  She  stepped  back  into 
the  dark — and  Ephraim  Bone  was  penniless.  The  wall  of  the 
unknown  was  nearer.  Yet  he  did  not  think  of  it.  He  was  too 
glad  for  that. 

The  night  passed ;  the  tardy  winter  morning  came,  with  snow 
upon  its  wings.  As  soon  as  shutters  were  removing  and  shopmen 
were  spreading  their  wares,  the  woman  furtively  returned.  It  was 
more  than  she  could  do  to  keep  this  money.  Truth  had  fought  a 
battle  with  falsehood,  and  was  the  victor.  Deep  springs  of  woman- 
hood were  thawing  in  this  rebel  soul. 

But  the  house  was  closed  and  she  had  to  wait.    Twice  she 
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came  and  went.  The  third  time  the  door  stood  open,  and  there 
vnA  a  group  of  gossips  curiously  peering  over  the  threshold.  A 
fear  shot  into  Eva  Bone's  mind.  She  asked  no  question  of  any- 
one, but  swiftly,  and  as  if  she  had  the  right,  she  passed  in. 

Then  in  the  presence  of  this  still  peace  of  death  the  life  which 
is  immeasurably  vaster  and  higher  than  the  life  of  sense  awoke. 

*  It  was  in  the  night,  we  suppose.  There  are  others  in  the 
house.    They  found  him.    He  was  very  poor.    Are  you  a  relative  ?  * 

'  I  am  his  daughter,'  said  Eva  Bone  proudly.  Had  she  not  the 
dead  man's  leave  to  call  herself  such  ? 

But  to  give  back  the  money  was  for  ever  impossible.  They 
told  her  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  old  barber's  purse— nothing 
anywhere,  so  far  as  diligent  search  had  revealed.  He  had  bestowed 
his  all ;  and  he  was  glad — ^so  glad  that  the  joy  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion seized  by  his  eager  faith  had  snapped  the  spring  of  life  at  its 
centre. 

A  fixed  look  rested  upon  the  face  of  the  woman  whose  words 
had  been  a  shameless  deceit.  The  pound  was  not  for  her  to  keep. 
She  must  take  it — to  Eph. 

Far  out  on  the  Mile  End  Eoad  there  was  a  shabby  but  busy 
shop.  Eva  Bone  went  in  at  an  hour  when  she  knew  callers  were 
few.  A  man  who  recalled  the  old  barber  of  the  Daneland  in  every 
feature  was  reading  a  newspaper.  He  glanced  up,  and  it  left  his 
nerveless  fingers.     He  was  puzzled  and  afraid. 

'  Back  so  soon,  Eva  ?  You  never  wrote  !  You  have  come  back 
instead?' 

'  Yes,  for  always,  if  you  will  have  me,  Eph.  Wait,  listen.  I 
was  tired  of  the  life  here.  I  wanted  to  go  to  Devonport.  My 
cousins  are  there.  You  would  not  go.  But  I  might  go,  you  said. 
You  thought  I  started.  I  did  not.  I  meant  to  leave  you  and 
support  myself.  Oh,  yes,  honestly.  Do  not  think  that  of  me, 
Eph !  Have  faith  in  me  once  more.  I  will  be  a  diflFerent  woman. 
Your  father  trusted  me.' 

*  My  father ! '  Eph  echoed  queerly . 
'  Yes.' 

Eva  Bone  was  softly  crying.  She  told  all  her  story.  And  a 
little  later  they  both  stood  in  the  shadowed  room  in  Gothenburg 
Place.    Heart  grew  to  heart  there  as  not  even  at  the  altar. 

The  barber's  last  pound  had  reversed  the  blunder  of  his  former 
harshness.  He  would  have  sought  no  better  investment.  He  had 
not  failed  after  all. 

William  J.  Lacey. 

H  2 
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fllHERE  is  Bomething  very  graceful  and  instructive  in  the  mo- 
X  dem  practice  of  writing  apologetic  or  critical  prefisuses  to  new 
editions  of  novels.  In  his  first  edition  the  author  stands  the  fire 
of  criticism  without  replying.  He  waits,  like  the  British  infemtry 
of  old,  till  he  sees  the  colour  of  his  opponents'  eyes,  and  then,  in 
the  preface  to  a  fresh  edition,  he  lets  fly  at  those  assailants. 
Somehow  it  is  commonly  the  author  of  a  very  successful  book  who 
thus  gives  us  his  own  views  of  his  own  art  and  of  his  critics.  One 
would  rather  expect  the  unsuccessful  writer  to  stand  on  the  de- 
fensive, but  he,  poor  gentleman,  has  no  new  edition,  no  oppor- 
tunity of  retaliation.  Could  J  write  a  successful  novel — which  is 
not  a  probable  chance — ^I  think  I  might  contemplate  the  royalties 
with  an  avaricious  grin,  and  quote 

Critictts  me  sibilat ;  at  mihi  plaudo 
Ipse  domi  simul  ac  nummos  oontemplor  in  arc&. 

Especially  if  most  of  my  critics  had  danced  triumphantly  before 
me,  beating  cymbals  and  hailing  the  conqueror,  while  only  a  few 
^  hesitated ' — or  howled — *  dislike,'  methinks  I  could  possess  my 
soul  in  peace.  But  this  frame  of  mind  is  growing  rare,  and  authors 
do  what  BuflFon  did  not — they  reply  to  their  reviewers.  Mr. 
Hardy  has  just  answered  the  graceless  persons — a  small  minority — 
who  did  not  admire  without  qualification  his  tale.  Teas  of  the 
D'UrberviUes.  The  following  extract  from  his  preface  is  culled 
out  of  the  Illvstrated  London  News,  The  last  sentence,  of  course, 
is  not  Mr.  Hardy's  : 

* "  In  the  introductory  words  to  the  first  edition  I  suggested  the 
possible  advent  of  the  genteel  person  who  would  not  be  able  to 
endure  the  tone  of  these  pages.  That  person  duly  appeared, 
mostly  mixed  up  with  the  aforesaid  objectors.  In  another  of  his 
forms  he  felt  upset  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  read  the 
]x)ok_through  three  times,  owing  to  my  not  having  made  that 
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critical  effort  which  '  alone  can  prove  the  salvation  of  such  an 
one/  In  another,  he  objected  to  such  vulgar  articles  as  the 
Devil's  pitchfork,  a  lodging-house  carving-knife,  and  a  shame- 
bought  parasol  appearing  in  a  respectable  story.  In  another  place 
he  was  a  gentleman  who  turned  Christian  for  half-an-hour  the 
better  to  express  his  grief  that  a  disrespectful  phrase  about  the 
Immortals  should  have  been  used;  though  the  same  innate 
gentility  compelled  him  to  excuse  the  author  in  words  of  pity 
that  one  cannot  be  too  thankful  for :  ^  He  does  but  give  us  of  his 
best.'  I  can  assure  this  great  critic  that  to  exclaim  illogically 
against  the  gods,  singular  or  plural,  is  not  such  an  original  sin  of 
mine  as  he  seems  to  imagine.  True,  it  may  have  some  local 
originality ;  though,  if  Shakespeare  were  an  authority  on  history, 
which,  perhaps,  he  is  not,  I  could  show  that  the  sin  was  introduced 
into  Wessex  as  early  as  the  Heptarchy  itself.  Says  Glo'ster  to 
Lear,  otherwise  Ina,  king  of  that  country — 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods ; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport." 

Needless  to  say  that  the  "  great  critic  "  is  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.' 

Mr.  Hardy's  argument  is  logical  indeed.  'I  said  from  the 
first,'  he  observes,  *  that  the  genteel  person ' — ^meaning  the  Snob — 
'  would  not  like  my  book.  Some  people  did  not  like  my  book, 
therefore  they  are  genteel  persons.'  Nothing  can  be  more  con- 
vincing. Then  Mr.  Hardy  selects  myself  (as  I  signed  my  notice 
in  the  New  Review^  and  he  makes  a  reply  which,  I  am  sure,  is  ^ 
only  a  petulant  expression  of  annoyance,  and  does  not  seriously 
signify  what  it  seems  to  signify.  Mr.  Hardy  has  no  means  of 
knowing  what  my  private  shade  of  theological  dogma  is.  He 
cannot  teU  whether  I  am,  as  a  matter  of  creed,  a  Christian  or  not. 
Nor  can  he  really  suppose  that  I,  being,  ex  hypothesis  an  un- 
believer, pretended  for  half-an-hour  to  belief,  in  order  that  I 
might  pick  a  hole  in  a  phrase  of  his.  The  charge  of  so  super- 
fluously playing  the  part  of  Tartuffe  for  a  critical  and  literary 
purpose  is  comic  or  melancholy  according  to  your  humour.  As 
Mr.  Hardy  says,  he  '  exclaimed  illogically  against  the  gods '  in 
the  phrase,  '  The  President  of  the  Immortals  (in  iEschylean 
phrase)  had  ended  his  sport  with  Tess.'  This  was  the  moral  and 
marrow  of  his  romance,  as  I  supposed,  and  the  phrase  must  seem 
equally  illogical  to  an  Atheist  and  a  Christian,  to  a  Buddhist  and 
a  Bonze.  For  nobody  in  his  senses  now  believes  in  a  wicked 
malignant  President  of  the  Immortals,  whatever  Glo'ster  may  have 
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said  in  his  haste  while  Ina  was  a  monarch  of  the  West  Saxons. 
No  ;  one  need  not  be  a  Christian,  nor  pretend  to  be  a  Christian, 
before  resenting  a  comment  on  the  '  President  of  the  Immortals ' 
which  is  confessed  to  be  illogical,  and  which— if  Mr.  Hardy  does 
not  believe  in  a  malignant  *  President ' — is  insincere  and  affected. 
And  here  I  may  add  the  expression  of  my  regret  that  my  quota- 
tion, ^  he  does  but  give  us  of  his  best,'  has  annoyed  Mr.  Hardy. 
For  he  always  does  give  us  of  his  best— of  his  best  labour  and 
earnest  endeavour — and  this  is  a  virtue  not  universal  among 
artists. 

• 

As  to  Teas  and  my  own  comparative  distaste  for  that  lady  and 
her  melancholy  adventures,  let  me  be  unchristian  for  half-an-hour 
and  give  my  reasons.  But,  first,  let  me  confess  that  I  am  in  an 
insignificant  minority.  On  all  sides — not  only  from  the  essays  of 
reviewers,  but  from  the  spoken  opinions  of  the  most  various  kinds 
of  readers— one  learns  that  Teas  is  a  masterpiece.  One  hears  the 
same  opinion  from  a  great  classical  scholar,  who  seldom  deserts 
the  ancients  for  the  modems,  and  from  a  Scot  living  his  life 
out  in  a  remote  savage  island,  which,  by  the  way,  is  7U>t  Samoa. 
There  is  no  absolute  standard  of  taste  in  literature,  but  such 
a  consensus  of  opinion  comes  as  near  being  a  standard  as  one 
generation  can  supply.  So  I  confess  myself  in  the  wrong,  as  far 
as  an  exterior  test  can  make  me  in  the  wrong ;  and  yet  a  reviewer 
can  only  give  his  own  impression,  and  state  his  reasons,  as  feir  as 
he  knows  them,  for  that  impression.  In  the  lUustraUd  London 
News  of  October  1  there  is  not  only  the  beginning  of  a  new  tale 
by  Mr.  Hardy,  but  an  eloquent  estimate  of  Mr.  Hardy's  genius  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood.  Thence  one  might  cull  texts  to  serve 
in  an  apology  for  one's  own  sentiments  about  Teas  and  some  other 
books  of  Mr.  Hardy's,  and  for  a  disquisition  on  the  general  rela- 
tions of  the  faults  of  a  work  of  art  to  our  final  estimate  of  its 
value.  Mr.  Greenwood,  greatly  admiring,  as  every  one  must 
admire,  the  talent  of  Mr.  Hardy,  says  that  one  of  his  tales  (The 
Hand  of  Ethdberta)  is  *  forbidding  in  conception.'  Now,  to  my 
private  taste—and  on  n^a  que  «oi,  even  when  one  is  a  reviewer — 
Teas  is  also  '  forbidding  in  conception.'  I  have  not  read  The 
Hand  of  Eihelbertay  but  Teaa  is  not  the  only  one  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
novels  which  repels  me  by  what  is,  to  me,  the  *  forbidding' 
character  of  its  *  conception.'  There  is  a  tale  of  his  about  a 
woman  who  adored  an  effigy  of  a  dead  lover.    I  gladly  forget 
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the  rest.  Well,  *  it  gars  me  a'  grue/  to  quote  a  better  writer,  and 
the/m«oii,  if  new,  is  none  the  better  for  that.  There  is  Two  on 
a  Tower^  where  the  heroine,  a  widow,  is  not  infrequently  described 
as  *  warm/  Her  child,  by  a  second  marriage,  through  some  legal 
misadventure  or  mischance,  is  to  be  bom  without  a  legitimate 
father.  So  she  marries  a  clergyman — ^a  bishop  if  my  memory 
holds  good — and  imposes  the  babe  on  that  prelate.  It  may  be 
my  *  gentility,'  or  it  may  be  my  partiality  for  a  married  clergy, 
but  somehow  I  do  find  the  *  conception '  of  Two  on  a  Tower  to  be 
'  forbidding.'  I  don't  like  the  practical  joke  on  the  clergyman ; 
and  the  '  warmth '  of  the  widow  seems  too  conspicuously  dwelt 
upon. 

Again,  I  find  a  similar  'forbidding'  quality  in  Teaa^  as  I  do, 
and  have  always  done,  in  Clarissa  Harlowe.  Poor  Tess,  a  most 
poetical,  if  not  a  very  credible  character,  is  a  rural  Qarissa 
Harlowe,  She  is  very  unlike  most  rural  maids,  but  then  she 
comes  of  a  noble  lineage.  She  is  not  avenged  by  the  sword  of 
C(donel  Morden,  but  by  that  lodging-house  carving-knife,  which 
seems  anything  but  a  trusty  stiletto.  She  does  not  die,  like 
Clarissa,  as  the  ermine  martin  dies  of  the  stain  on  its  snowy  fiir, 
but  she  goes  back  to  the  atrocious  cad  who  betrayed  her,  and 
wears — ^not  caring  what  she  wears — the  parasol  of  pomp  and  the 
pretty  slippers  of  iniquity.  To  say  that  all  this  is  out  of  character 
and  out  of  keeping  is  only  to  set  my  theory  of  human  nature 
against  Mr.  Hardy's  knowledge  of  it.  I  never  knew  a  Tess,  as 
Mr.  Thackeray  was  never  personally  acquainted  with  a  convict. 
Her  behaviour  does  not  invariably  seem  to  me  that  of  '  a  pure 
woman,'  but  perhaps  I  am  no  judge  of  purity,  at  all  events  in  such 
extraordinarily  disadvantageous  circumstances.  As  to  purity, 
people  are  generally  about  to  talk  nastily  when  they  dwell  on  the 
word.  The  kind  of  '  catastrophe'  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hardy  has 
been  adequately  treated  of  by  St.  Augustine,  in  his  Dc  Oivitate 
Dei.  To  my  own  gentility  it  is  no  stumbling-block.  Other  girls 
in  fiction  have  been  seduced  with  more  blame,  and  have  not  lost 
our  sympathy,  or  ceased  to  be  what  Mr.  Hardy  calls  '  protagonists.' 
The  case  of  Effie  Deans  will  occur  to  the  studious  reader.  It  is 
not  the  question  of  *  purity'  that  oflFends  me,  but  that  of  credi- 
bility in  character  and  language.  The  villain  Alec  and  the  prig 
Angel  Clare  seem  to  me  equally  unnatural,  incredible,  and  out  of 
the  course  of  experience.  But  that  may  only  prove  one's  expe- 
rience to  be  fortunately  limited.  When  all  these  persons,  whose 
conduct  and  conversation  are  so  far  firom  plausiblcj  combine  in  a 
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tale  of  which  the  whole  management  is,  to  one's  own  taste,  un- 
natural and  *  forbidding,'  how  can  one  pretend  to  believe  or  to 
admire  without  reserve  ?  Of  course  it  may  be  no  fault  in  a  book 
that  it  is  '  forbidding ; '  many  people  even  think  it  a  merit.  Lt 
Pire  Ooriot  is  *  forbidding ;  *  Madame  Bovary  is  *  forbidding,'  yet 
nobody  in  his  senses  denies  their  merit.  But  then,  to  myself, 
those  tales  are  credible  and  real.  Teas  is  not  real  nor  credible, 
judged  by  the  same  personal  standard.  To  be  sure,  Teas,  unlike 
Madame  Bovary^  is  at  all  events  and  undeniably  a  romance. 
When  Angel  Clare,  walking  in  his  sleep,  carries  the  portly  Tess, 
with  all  her  opulent  charms  and  *  ethereal  beauty '  to  a  very  con- 
siderable distance,  he  does  what  Porthos,  or  Guy  Livingstone, 
could  hardly  have  done  when  wide  awake.  It  is  a  romantic  inci- 
dent, but  if  an  otherwise  romantic  writer  had  introduced  it,  the 
critics,  one  fears,  would  have  laughed.  At  all  events,  when  any 
reader  finds  that  a  book  is  beyond  his  belief,  in  character,  in 
language,  and  in  event,  the  book  must,  for  him,  lose  much  of  its 
interest.  Again,  if  he  be  struck  by  such  a  defect  of  style  as  the 
use  of  semi-scientific  phraseology  out  of  place,  he  must  say  so ; 
he  must  point  out  the  neighbourhood  of  the  reef  on  which  George 
Eliot  was  wrecking  her  English.  An  example  of  a  fault  so  mani- 
fest, and  of  such  easy  remedy  (for  nobody  need  write  jargon),  I 
selected  and  reproduce.  A  rustic  wife  is  sitting  in  a  tavern, 
taking  her  ease  at  her  inn.  '  A  sort  of  halo,  an  occidental  glow, 
came  over  life  then.  Troubles  and  other  realities  took  on  them- 
selves a  metaphysical  impalpability,  sinking  to  mere  cerebral 
phenomena  for  serene  contemplation,  and  no  longer  stood  as 
pressing  concretions  which  chafed  body  and  soul.'  'Men  and 
hangels  igsplain  this,'  cried  Jeames,  on  less  provocation.  First, 
one  does  not  know  whether  this  description  of  Mrs.  Durbeyfield's 
tavern  content  is  to  be  Understood  as  her  way  of  *  envisaging '  it, 
or  as  Mr.  Hardy's.  It  can  hardly  be  Mrs.  Durbeyfield's,  because 
the  words  *  cerebral '  and  '  metaphysical '  were  probably  not  in  her 
West  Saxon  vocabulary.  So  the  statement  must  be  Mr.  HaSrdy's 
manner  of  making  clear  and  lucid  to  us  the  mood  of  Mrs. 
Durbeyfield.  It  is,  apparently,  a  mood  which  the  philosopher 
may  experimentally  reproduce  by  eating  as  good  a  dinner  as  he 
can  get,  and  drinking  a  fair  quantity  of  liquor,  such  as  his  soul 
loves,  when  he  is  troubled  and  anxious.  Now,  if  I  may  venture  to 
imagine  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  these  conditions,  and  analysing 
his  own  state  of  mind,  after  dinner,  for  Typical  DevelopmentSy  he 
probably  would,  and  he  legitimately  might,  put  his  results  into 
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technical  language.  But  where  a  novelist,  or  a  poet,  deals  with  a 
very  unscientific  character,  like  Mrs.  Durbeyfield  or  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  then  the  use  of  psychological  terminology  seems  to  my 
sense  out  of  place.  How  can  a  trouble,  say  want  of  pence,  become 
a  metaphysical  impalpability  ?  How  can  it  sink  to  a  cerebral 
phenomenon,  and  how  is  it  Ughtened  by  so  sinking  ?  Everything, 
all  experience,  is  a  cerebral  phenomenon.  How  a  trouble,  not 
being  a  *  gathering,'  can  be  a  *  pressing  concretion,'  or  wherefore 
a  '  concretion '  at  all,  are  questions  which  baffle  one.  Intelligible 
or  not  (and  I  confess  to  being  no  metaphysician),  the  phraseology 
seems  inappropriate.  Inappropriateness,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  often  marks  the  language  of  Mr.  Hardy's  characters.  To 
take  a  specimen  at  random.  Alec,  who  has  been  ^  converted '  for 
a  moment  from  his  profession  as  a  rural  Don  Juan,  meets  Tess 
again,  and  says,  '  Ever  since  you  told  me  of  that  babe  of  ours,  it 
is  just  as  if  my  emotions,  which  have  been  flowing  in  a  strong 
stream  heavenward,  had  suddenly  found  a  sluice  open  in  the  di- 
rection of  you  through  which  they  have  at  once  gushed.'  Now 
*  babe '  is  good,  is  part  of  the  patois  of  Zion,  but  the  rest  of  the 
statement  is  so  expressed  as  to  increase  one's  feeling  of  unreality, 
as  if  one  were  reading  a  morally  squalid  fairy  tale.  And  this 
sense  of  unreality  is  exactly  what  I  complain  of  in  Tess. 

Well,  for  all  these  reasons — for  its  forbidding  conception,  for  its 
apparent  unreality,  for  its  defects  of  style,  so  provokingly  super- 
fluous— Te»s  failed  to  captivate  me,  in  spite  of  the  poetry  and 
beauty  and  economic  value  of  its  rural  descriptions,  in  spite  of  the 
genius  which  is  obvious  and  undeniable  in  many  charming  scenes. 
To  be  more  sensitive  to  certain  faults  than  to  great  merits,  to  let 
the  faults  spoil  for  you  the  whole,  is  a  critical  misfortune,  if  not  a 
critical  crime.  Here,  too,  all  is  subjective  and  personal;  all 
depends  on  the  critic's  taste,  and  how  it  reacts  against  a  particular 
kind  of  error. 

As  Mr.  Greenwood  says,  *  some  blemish  there  is  in  CTnder  iKt 
Greenwood  Tree^  as  there  is  not  in  the  Medicean  Venus,  and  one 
or  two  other  works.'  Modem  taste  perhaps  regards  the  whole 
conception  and  treatment  of  the  Medicean  Venus  as  one  error  and 
blemish,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  works  of  the  great  age.  But, 
of  course,  all  work  has  its  blemishes,  or  ahnost  all  work.  Shake- 
speare is  as  far  as  possible  &om  being  impeccable,  and  we  know 
what  Kirchhoff  and  Mollendorfif  say  about  the  Odyssey ^  what  M. 
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Kenan  said  about  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  M.  Scherer  about  Molidre. 
To  some  tastes  faults  appear  which  to  others  are  unapparent. 
But  there  are  faults  and  faults,  tastes  and  tastes.  We  all  admit 
the  existence  of  blemishes  in  the  works  which  are  most  dear  to 
us ;  there  are  palpable  faults  in  Rob  Ray,  in  Tom  Jones,  in  Tar- 
tuffe  (they  tell  me),  and,  they  tell  me,  in  Vanity  Fair,  The 
question  is,  how  far  do  these  faults  ofifend  the  reader,  and  spoil, 
for  him,  the  merit  of  the  work  before  him  ?  Here,  again,  we 
deal  with  the  subjective.  A  man  says  that  Pickwick  is  *  low'  and 
boisterous ;  well,  my  genteelness  (or  *  gentility ')  is  unoffended 
by  Pickwick.  He  says  that  Rob  Roy  is  prolix,  that  Thackeray 
preaches  too  much,  that  the  d&nouement  of  Tartuffe  is  inartistic. 
Perhaps — nay,  very  probably — these  censures  are  just,  but  the  faults 
do  not  spoil  the  merits,  for  me.  On  the  other  hand,  I  confess 
that  what  seem  to  me  £Eiults  in  Teas,  do  not  exactly  spoil,  but 
leave  me  less  patience  than  I  could  wish,  to  enjoy  the  book's  many 
and  notable  merits.  Yet  what  is  all  this  but  saying  that  one 
prefers  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  to  Teas  and  some  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  other  works?  Arguing  about  it  proves  nothing,  especially 
in  the  face  of  a  consensus  of  praise  from  almost  everybody  who  is 
not  *  genteel.'  I  might  say  that  Teas  is  not  only  a  romance,  but 
a  tendenz  story,  a  story  with  a  moral,  that  moral,  or  part  of  it,  being, 
apparently,  the  malignant  topsy-turviness  of  things,  the  malevo- 
lent constitution  of  the  world,  the  misfortunes  of  virtue,  the  con- 
spiracy of  circumstances  against  the  good  and  '  pure.'  A  lurking 
vein  of  optimism  may  make  one  distrust  this  conclusion  (if  this 
indeed  be  the  conclusion),  and  one  may  be  comforted  by  one's 
very  powerlessness  to  believe;  may  say,  like  the  unconsciously 
heterodox  old  woman,  'After  all,  perhaps  it  is  not  true.'  And  that 
is  a  consolation  for  oneself,  but  not  good  for  the  novel.  So  I  have 
ventured  to  say  my  say,  though  I  had  not  intended  at  any  time 
to  speak  again  about  any  work  of  Mr.  Hardy's. 


In  the  meantime,  may  we  not  rejoice  that  authors  are  becom- 
ing their  own  reviewers  ?  They  must  know  most  about  their  own 
work ;  perhaps  some  of  them  might  say,  like  Alcibiades  of  the 
Athenians,  'As  I  know  them  best,  so  I  could  best  dispraise  them.' 
M.  Lemaitre  is  seldom  more  instructive  than  when  he  reviews  his 
own  plays ;  takes  you  behind  his  scenes,  and  reveals  his  motives, 
his  intentions,  the  circumstances  which  constrain  him,  his  doubts, 
his  justifications.    There  are  books  of  which  the  preface  is  more 
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interesting  than  the  contents,  like  Mademoieelle  de  Maupini 
how  interesting,  too,  for  example,  is  Wolfs  account  of  his  own 
labours,  his  own  process  of  thought,  in  the  Prolegomena !  It  is 
literary  autobiography  of  the  best  kind ;  not  unlike  it  are  M. 
Daudet's  prefaces  to  his  novels.  A  book  which  was  all  preface 
might  be  as  pleasant  as  the  apple  pie  which  was  all  quinces. 
Might  we  not  have  a  new  periodical,  The  Author's  Review,  in 
which  authors  should  criticise  their  own  books,  after  the  critics, 
genteel  and  otherwise,  had  said  their  foolish  unenlightened  say  ? 
It  would  be  amusing  to  find  some  authors  pulling  to  pieces  their 
favourable  judges ;  certain  authors  would  enjoy  doing  it,  though 
one  doubts  whether  this  would  be  the  taste  of  certain  recent  prefieu^e 
writers.  For  a  sensible  author  knows  very  well  when  he  has  been 
unduly  or  injudiciously  praised,  and  dislikes  that  treatment 
perhaps  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  blame  which  he  knows  to  be 
richly  merited.  '  The  fools  have  found  it  out,'  as  the  dramatist 
said,  when  the  scene  which  he  well  knew  to  be  intolerable,  but 
thought  he  might  risk,  was  detected  and  hooted.  The  more  one 
thinks  of  The  AvJthor'a  Review,  the  more  one  is  pleased  by  the 
idea.  There  are  two  objections :  the  serial  would  be  so  popular 
that  scarce  anyone  would  study  the  books ;  every  one  would  prefer 
The  Author's  Review.  Again,  there  are,  alas  !  too  many  authors 
whom  no  reward  could  induce  to  be  contributors.  They  would 
decline  to  exhibit  publicly  the  potent  dose  of  human  nature  in  all 
of  us,  in  all  authors,  for  we  are  all,  great  or  petty,  like  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Grenada.  We  always  have  an  excellent  justification,  an 
excellent  apologia  pro  libro  nostroy  after  it  has  been  censured. 
Before  that  happened  we  knew  the  weak  places  very  well — the 
defects  in  taste,  in  construction,  in  character,  in  style.  In  the 
court  of  conscience  we  acknowledged  our  ofiences,  hoping  that 
they  would  not  be  found  out,  or  would  be  forgiven.  But,  when 
they  are  discovered,  and  condemned,  we  find  convenient  replies  ; 
probably  no  criminal,  however  guilty,  was  ever  satisfied  with  his 
trial  and  his  sentence.  Guilty,  indeed,  he  owns  that  he  was,  but 
not  on  that  count.  The  exhibition  of  all  these  natural  defects  in 
logic,  and  these  amicable,  universal  peculiarities  of  temper  would 
make  The  Author's  Review  as  interesting  as  the  Confessional. 
Artists  of  all  sorts  might  plead  their  own  cause  in  it. 

But,  after  aU,  are  there  not  Interviewers,  and  do  we  not  get  a 
good  deal  of  self-critidsm  through  their  reports  ?  The  custom 
only  needs  organising ;  when  every  man  is  his  own  reviewer  and 
interviewer,  he  will  reap  the  re^^ard  of  his  own  introspection, 
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which,  at  present,  finds  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  the  press  and  the 
pressman  ;  a  very  unfair  arrangement. 


SUNSET  ON  HENNA   CLIFF. 

Lapped  in  the  low  light  of  the  westering  sun, 
The  wild  gulls  circle  seaward  one  by  one, 
Wheeling  and  wailing,  querulous  and  shrill, 

Now  silver  white,  now  dun, 
As  the  late  lustre  touches  them  at  will : 
Even  their  dark  fortress  set  in  the  blue  sea, 

Fringed  with  perpetual  foam, 
Gives  back  a  glory  from  its  lichened  dome 

Where  no  man's  foot  may  be. 
And  yon  gaunt  headland's  massive  masonry. 
Towering  on  high  above  the  sea-birds'  hold. 

Gleams  like  the  Mystic  Rose 
With  dull  rich  dyes  of  amaranth  and  gold  : 

Stronger  and  stronger  grows 
A  glamour  of  gladness,  infinite,  untold ; 
The  hour  is  full  of  strange  assurances, 

Once  more  the  worn  heart  knows 
A  golden  anchorage  of  exquisite  ease. 

Where  magic  water  flows. 


A  faint  sea-fragrance  dweUs  upon  the  air ; 
Autumn's  enchantment  layeth  hold  on  me, 
Stirring  the  sense  to  vaguest  pageantry. 

To  fitfcd  memories  of  days  so  fair 
As  no  days  ever  were. 

GRAHAM  R.   TOMSON. 


Here  are  a  few  Malapropisms,  lately  gleaned : 

L 

Visitor  :  *  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  death  of  your  poor  old  aunt. 
A  very  aged  woman  she  must  have  been.' 

The  Bereaved  Niece :  *  Yes,  ma'am ;  in  two  or  three  years  she 
would  have  been  a  centurion.' 


^ 
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II. 

Bmal  parishioner,  about  to  marry  for  the  second  time,  to 
C(mgrat/uIai;Uyry  friend :  *  Weel,  I'm  marrying  mostly  for  the  sake 
o'  the  bairns.  If  it  was  jnst  masel',  I  could  e'en  gang  on  being  a 
celebrity.' 

III. 

The  Castle  Bock.     American  tourists  inspecting  MoTia  Meg. 

He :  '  What's  this  great  rusty  old  gxm  ?' 

She :  '  Why,  that's  Meg  MerrUees^  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote 
about,  you  know.  She  fires  every  morning  at  six  to  waken  the 
town.* 

This  was  a  natural  error,  as  a  gun  does  fire  from  the  Castle  at 
one  o'clock  daily,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  making  people  in 
Prince's  Street  jump  out  of  their  boots.  Other  American  tourists 
were  deceived,  at  the  Castle,  by  a  truly  Scotch  wag. 

'  Which  is  Mons  Meg  ? '  says  the  intelligent  foreigner. 

*  There  it  is,'  says  the  wag,  pointing  to  Arthur's  Seat.  *  It  is 
named  fix)m  a  Latin  word,  rruyns,  a  mountain,  and  the  Greek 
fUyas^  great — the  great  mountain.' 

« 

Mr.  James  Payn  thinks  that  measles,  which  need  never 
^  declare  themselves,'  is  the  best  stand-by  of  the  malingering 
school-boy.  But  why  should  they,  like  laggard  or  diffident 
lovers,  not  declare  themselves  ?  It  is  easy,  as  ladies  say,  to '  give 
them  encouragement.'  The  disease  may  come  on  well  after  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  it  is  simple,  inexpensive,  and  alarming  to 
parents.  After  the  conventional  headache,  and  sickness  (a  sore- 
throat  can  be  detected).  Master  Bultitude  has  only  to  beat  himself 
all  over  with  the  bristly  side  of  a  hairbrush.  This  brings  out  the 
rash.  I  mention  the  circumstance,  of  course,  for  the  guidance  of 
parents,  not  of  school-boys,  Who  probably  know  much  more  than 
one  can  teach  them. 

« 

Somehow  that  slipshod  amusing  book.  An  EnglisIiTnan  in 
Paria^  has  only  now  come  into  my  hands.  The  question  of  the 
authorship  has  been  debated.  Who  is  this  that  knew  all  the  world, 
including  the  great  Dumas,  whom  one  would  rather  have  seen  than 
all  the  other  wits,  and  all  the  beauties  ?   Who  wrote  The  Engliah- 
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man  in   Paris?    Why,   clearly,   Saint  Germain.      Headers     of 
memoirs  of   the  last  century  remember  Saint  Germain,    that 
wealthy,  bediamonded  mystery,  who  came  no  one  knew  whence, 
whose  birth  was  as  secret  as  Melchizedek's.    Louis  XV.  inclined  to 
think  that  Saint  Germain  was  of  a  royal  line.     His  age  was  a 
riddle ;  very  ancient  people  had  known  him  fifty  years  ago,  and 
he  had  not  altered  in  half-a-century.     He  spoke  of  the  Valois 
Court  as  if  he  had  known  Catherine  and  Mary,  Fran9ois   and 
Chicot.     At  last  he  died,  or  seemed  to  die,  at  a  Northern  Court. 
But  did  he  really  expire  ?    I  do  not  believe  it.     Consult.  An 
Englishman  in  Paris  (vol.  i.   p.  131)  on  the  case   of  Major 
Fraser.     The  Major,  too,  was  a  mystery,  about  1840.    The  author 
thinks  he  was  of  a  royal  line,  with  a  bend  sinister.     He  was  rich. 
His  origin  and  race  were  unknown.     His  memory  was  prodigious. 
*  Strange  to  say,  he  often  used  to  hint  that  his  was  no  book  know- 
ledge.    "  Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous,"  he  remarked,  with 
a  strange  smile,  "  but  every  now  and  then  I  feel  as  if  all  this  did 
not  come  to  me  through  reading,  but  from  personal  experience. 
At  times  I  become  almost  convinced  that  I  lived  with  Nero,  that 
I  knew  Dante  personally,  and  so  forth." '     Now  these  were  almost 
the  very  words  of  Saint  Germain,  eighty  years  before.    The  Major 
died,  and  left  not  a  scrap  of  paper,  so  did  Saint  Germain.     But, 
of  course,  neither  died  at  all,  one  was  an  avatar  of  the  other. 
Bulwer  Lytton  knew  this ;  compare  his  tale,  The  Haxmiers  and 
the  Haunted.    He  speaks  of  the  revenant  in  flesh  and  blood,  the 
mysterious  man  who  passes  at  intervals  of  centuries  through  the 
courts  and  capitals  of  the  world.     That  man  was  Saint  Germain, 
was  Major  Fraser,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  the  Englishman  in  Paris. 

A.  Lang. 
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WORK  IS  OUR  LIFE 

*  Shauf  fne'tthat  you  can  do. 
And  I  wUl  show  yoM  tthat  you  are,' 

LORD  STANLEY  (now  Bui  of  Dttby)  in  an  Addnm  to  Uie 
StadentB  of  OlMftow,  Mid :  '  A»  work  if  our  Uf«,  show  me  what  jou 
can  do,  and  I  will  show  you  what  yon  are/ 


*  WHO  ARE  THE  HAPPY,  WHO  ARE  THE    FR£R  ? 
YOU  TELL  MB,  AND  I*LL  TELL  THES. 
Those  who  hare  tongnei  that  nerer  lie. 
Troth  on  the  lip,  troth  in  the  oye, 
To  Friend  or  to  Foe, 
To  all  abOTe,  and  to  an  below ; 
THESE  ARE  THE  HAPPY,THESE  ARE  THE  FRKB 
SO  MAY  IT  BE  WITH  THEE  AND  ME.* 


What  higher  aim  can  man  attain  than  conquest  over  human  pain  f 

Drawing  an  Overdraft  on  the  Bank  of  Life, 
late  Houra,  Fagged,  nnnatoral  Bxcitement,  Breathing  Imfrare 
Air,  too  Rich  Food,  AloohoUo  Drink,  Qonty,  Ehenmatlc,  and  other 
Blood  Poiaona,  Ferers,  Feverish  Colds,  Inflnenn,  Sleepleasne^m 
Biliootneas,  Sick  Beadache,  Skin  Braptlooa,  Pimples  on  the 
Face,  Want  of  Appetite,  Soameas  of  Stomach,  Ac  It  prevents 
Diarrhoea,  and  remores  it  in  the  early  stages. 

Use    ENO'S    « FRUIT    SALT.' 

It  is  Pleasant,  Cooling,  Health -giving,  Refreshini^, 
and  Invigorating. 
Tou  eannot  overstate  U$  great  vaiue  in  keeping  the  Blood  Pure  and 
free  from  Dieeaee. 

TO  AUi  LEAVING  HOME   FOB  A  CHANGE.— Don't  go  withoat  a  bottle 

^  ot  BNO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT.'  It  prerenta  any  over-add  state  of  the  blood.  It  should  be  kept  in  every  bed- 
room, in  readiness  for  any  emergency.  Be  carefnl  to  avoid  rash  acidnlated  salines,  and  ose  EN0*8  *  FRUIT  BAXT ' 
to  prevent  the  bile  becoming  too  thick  and  (impore)  producing  a  gummy,  viscous,  clammy  stickiness  or  adhebive- 
neag  in  the  mocoos  membrane  ot  the  intestinal  canal,  frequently  the  pivot  of  diarrhoea  and  disease.  BNO'S 
*  FRUIT  SALT'  prevents  and  removes  diarrhoea  in  the  early  stages.  Without  inch  a  simple  precaution  the 
jeopardy  of  life  Is  immensely  increased.  There  is  no  doubt  that  where  it  has  been  taken  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
a  disease  it  hss  in  many  instances  prevented  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  severe  lllneas. 

^NO'S  *  FBIJIT  SALT.'— A  Gentleman  states :— *  In  cases  of  bilious  headaches, 
"^^  followed  by  severe  attacks  of  Malaria  Fever  (Influekza),  BNO'S  **  FRUIT  SALT  **  has  acted  like  a  charm .' 
QICK  HEADACHE.— 'Onslow  Gardens,  London.  8.W.  September  10th,  1882. — 
^^  Sir,— Allow  me  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude  for  the  wonderful  prerentive  of  Sick  Headache  which  you 
have  given  to  the  world  in  your  **  FRUIT  SALT."  For  two  years  and  a  half  I  hare  suffered  much  from  sick  hea^l- 
ache,  and  seldom  passed  a  week  without  one  or  more  attacks.  Fire  months  ago  I  oommenoed  taking  your  **  FBU I T 
SALT"  daily,  and  have  not  had  one  headache  during  that  time.  Whereas  formerly  everything  but  the  plainest 
food  disagreed  with  me,  I  am  now  almost  indifferent  as  to  diet.  One  qulity  your  medicine  has  above  others  of 
its  kind  is  that  to  it  the  patient  does  not  become  a  slave,  and  I  am  now  finding  myself  able  gradually  to  diacon  - 
tinne  its  use.  I  cannot  thank  you  suflSciently  for  conferring  on  me  such  benefit,  and  if  this  letter  can  be  used  in 
any  way,  I  shall  be  really  glad,  merely  begging  that  the  initials  only  of  my  name  may  be  published.— I  am.  Sir. 
yours  faithfully,  Truth.' 

"ENO'S  *PBUIT  SALT.'— A  Lady  writes:— « I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
"^^  1  find  your  **  FRUIT  SALT  "  a  most  valuable  remedv ;  and  I  can  aaaure  yon  I  recommend  it  to  all  my  friends, 
and  the  result  is  always  satisfactory.  Bverything— medicine  or  food— ceased  to  act  properly ;  for  at  least  tlire« 
months  before  I  commenced  taking  it,  the  little  food  I  could  take  generally  punished  me  or  returned.  My  life 
was  one  of  great  suffering,  so  that  I  must  have  succumbed  before  long.  To  me  and  our  famQy  it  has  been  a  great 
earthly  blessing ;  I  feel  I  cannot  say  too  much  for  it.  The  least  I  can  do  is  to  do  my  best  to  make  the  **  FRUIT 
SALT  "  known  to  other  sufferers.  I  am  getting  better  rapidly,  and  expect  to  totally  recover,  after  spendiiifr 
hundreds  of  pounds,  and  travelling  about  for  twelve  years.' 
HEADACHE  Airo  DISORDERED   STOBffACH.—' After  suffering  two  and 

*^  a  half  years  from  severe  headache  and  disordered  stomacb,  and  after  trying  almost  evorything  without 
any  benefit,  I  was  recommended  to  try  BNO'S  **  FRUIT  SALT,"  and  before  I  had  finished  one  bottle  I  found  it 
doing  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  am  restored  to  my  usual  health ;  and  others  I  know  that  have  tried  it  have 
not  enjoyed  such  good  health  for  yean.     Tours  most  truly,  Robsrt  Humphbits,  Post  Office,  Barrasford.' 

The  value  of  ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT '  cannot  be  told.    Its  success  in  Europe, 

Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  proves  it 
THE  SECRET   OF  SUCCESS.— Sterling  honesty  of  purpose.— Without 

it  Life  is  a  sham.— *  a  new  invention  Is  brought  before  the  public,  and  commands  success.  A  score  of 
abomutable  imitationi  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  unscrupulous,  who,  in  copying  the  original  cloaely 
enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  legal  rights,  ezerdae  an  ingenuity 
that,  employed  in  an  original  channel, could  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  profltk*— Adamb. 

OKVTlOlSf.— Examine  each  BottU,  and  aee  that  the  Capsule  U  marked  ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT.*    Without  if, 
gou  have  been  imposed  onbga  uorihleu  imUaiion, 

Prepared  only  at  ENO'S  'FBUIT  SALT'  Works,  London,  S.E. 
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Mrs.  Juliet. 

By  Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Hunt. 
CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

*QOD    HELP    YOU,    THEN!* 

After  the  night,  and  before  the  day, 

One  lay  sleeping ;  and  one  sat  weeping  — 
Watching,  weeping  for  one  away, 

CBBI8TINA   ROSSBTTI. 

THAT  night  in  Mrs.  Pierrepoint's  room  a  strange  sight  might 
have  been  seen.  Two  women,  who  were  utterly  weary  and 
worn  out  by  many  hours  of  incessant  nursing  and  anxiety,  were 
sitting  patiently  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bed,  each  determined  to 
outwatch  and  outwake  the  other.  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  was  consi- 
derably better,  and  now  sleeping  quietly,  so  there  was  no  apparent 
reason  for  her  two  best  nurses  to  abstain  from  the  rest  of  which 
they  stood  in  so  much  need.  Anyone  could  have  sat  by  a  patient 
who  was  quietly  sleeping,  and  yet  both  Miss  Caradoc  and  Stephens 
sat  there,  neither  of  them  daring  to  close  an  eye  lest  worse  things 
should  befall.  Each  helped  herself  to  banish  the  sleep  which  so 
often  threatened  to  overmaster  her,  by  thinking,  *  If  I  am  oflF  my 
guard  now,  who  knows  what  that  creature  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bed  may  do  ? ' 

Stephens  was  to  some  extent  actuated  by  a  desire  to  save  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature,  but  a  still  stronger  motive  for  exertion 
with  her  Was  a  desire  to  stop  Miss  Caradoc  having  the  pleasure  of 
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carrying  out  her  evil  design.  Stephens  had  more  than  once  been 
down  to  the  servants'  hall — for  let  who  will  be  ill  or  die,  servants 
must  have  their  meals  regularly.  She  had  there  heard  the  old 
well-known  but  now  half-forgotten  story  of  Mrs.  Caradoc's  sus- 
picious illness  and  death,  revived  and  discussed  and  considerably 
added  to,  and  not  a  doubt  remained  in  her  mind  that  INIiss 
Caradoc  had  succeeded  in  murdering  one  human  being,  and  had 
now  only  just  been  prevented  from  murdering  two  others.  So  there 
she  sat,  looking  sallow,  and  grim,  and  rigid.  Her  thin  lips  were 
compressed  in  bitter  determination,  and  her  eyes  shot  forth  gleams 
of  angry  promise.  Scaffolds  with  dangling  bodies  attached  to 
them  were  dancing  about  before  them.  She  was  exulting  before- 
hand in  the  fate  that  would  so  soon  overtake  that  woman  who  was 
sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed  with  an  ill-deserved  diamond 
ring  on  her  finger.  As  for  Juliet,  though  she  sat  there  thinking, 
*  My  dear  friend  will  not  be  much  longer  in  the  power  of  the  man 
who  is  trying  to  compass  her  destruction.  She  has  at  last  had  the 
courage  to  appeal  to  the  outside  world  for  help,  and  will  be  able 
to  get  away  to  some  place  where  she  will  be  safe.  I  will  watch 
over  her  safety  while  she  is  here,  and  not  leave  her  alone  for  a 
moment ' — though  this  was  her  thought,  she  had  no  other  thought 
that  was  clearly  defined  and  definite — aU  was  perplexity  with  her, 
and  it  must  be  owned  with  Mr.  Bransby  too.  So  soon  as  he  heard 
that  Mr.  Pierrepoint  was  ill,  and  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Mrs. 
Pierrepoint,  and  as  Mr.  Bransby,  after  seeing  him  and  his  doctor, 
was  compelled  to  admit,  probably  from  exactly  the  same  cause, 
they  had  both  felt  as  if  the  solid  earth  had  failed  beneath  their 
feet.  Juliet  was  guarding  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  from  poison,  but  she 
had  no  conception  who  was  the  enemy  who  wanted  to  give  it.  Up 
to  the  time  when  she  had  heard  of  Mr.  Pierrepoint's  illness,  she 
had  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  he  was  the  guilty  person. 
Even  for  some  time  afterwards  she  had  her  suspicions,  for,  ill  as 
he  was,  he  would  have  no  help  from  Mr.  Bransby,  and  raid  that 
he  preferred  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his  own  doctor.  But  Mr. 
Bradshaw  had  come  at  last,  and  after  that  there  had  been  no  more 
room  for  doubt.  Mr.  Bransby  had  then  been  allowed  to  enter  Mr. 
Pierrepoint's  bedroom ;  he  had  seen  how  he  was,  and  had  heard 
how  he  had  been.  Then  the  two  doctors  had  worked  together  for 
his  relief,  had  consulted  together  as  to  the  cause  of  his  sudden 
and  dangerous  attack  of  illness,  and  had  agreed  that  in  every  par- 
ticular the  illness  was  the  same  as  that  from  which  Mrs.  Pierre- 
point was  suffering,  and  the  cause  of  both  illnesses  was  identical — 
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in  each  case  it  was  proved  to  be  arsenic.  This  fact  was  as  staggering 
to  Mr.  Bransby  as  to  Juliet.  WTiat  became  of  the  theory  that 
Mr.  Pierrepoint  was  poisoning  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  if  he  were  poisoned 
too  ?  His  attack  was  a  little  less  violent  and  alarming  than  hers, 
but  that  was  the  only  difference.  Juliet  sat  through  the  early 
hours  of  the  night  meditating  on  these  things  till  her  brain  reeled, 
and  all  the  while  she  could  hear  Mr.  Bransby  pacing  up  and  down 
the  long  corridor  outside,  and  knew  that  he  was  in  equal  per- 
plexity ;  and  whenever  she  was  conscious  of  anything  but  her  own 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  she  was  aware  of  a  pair  of  cold  grey  eyes 
that  were  glaring  on  her  from  the  other  side  of  the  bed  out  of  the 
darkness,  and  profoundly  wished  that  she  could  be  left  alone  with 
her  own  sad  inextricably  entangled  thoughts  and  the  poor  woman 
whom  she  loved  so  much. 

Once  she  attempted  to  get  rid  of  Stephens,  and  said  as  well  as 
she  could,  for  her  tongue  seemed  to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  her 
mouth,  '  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  sit  up.  I  am  going  to  stay 
with  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  till  morning.' 

*  So  am  I,  if  you  please,'  answered  Stephens  vindictively,  and 
her  voice  beemed  to  imply,  *  and  even  if  you  don't  please.' 

IMiss  Caradoc  partly  observed  that  her  tone  was  angry,  but 
attributed  it  to  the  crossness  of  extreme  fatigue.  There  were 
things  that  it  was  more  important  to  her  to  think  about  than  the 
peevishness  of  an  ill-tempered,  jealous  servant.  Towards  one 
o'clock,  do  what  she  might  to  resist,  Stephens  could  not  help 
falling  asleep ;  and  though  she  afterwards  said  that  she  thought 
she  might  once  have  dropped  off"  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  but  was  quite  sure  that  no  one  had  stirred  one  hand's 
breadth  during  that  time,  for  she  was  such  a  light  sleeper  that  a 
mouse  could  not  have  run  across  the  floor  without  her  hearing  it 
and  wakening  up,  she  certainly  did  not  hear  Mr.  Bransby  tap  at 
the  door  and  whisper,  *  If  all  is  right  with  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  I  shall 
go  to  bed  for  a  while.  You  know  my  room,  if  I  am  wanted '—  nor 
Juliet  say,  *  You  won't  be  wanted ;  she  is  much  better ' — nor  Mr. 
Bransby  rejoin,  '  And  so  is  he.  Good  night.'  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  did 
not  hear  this  either.  She  slept  most  peacefully  till  three  o'clock, 
when  Juliet  gave  her  her  medicine,  and  she  once  more  resigned 
herself  to  sleep.  At  last  Juliet  fell  asleep  too,  but  when  she  awoke 
in  much  distress  at  having  failed  in  her  duty,  she  found  that 
Stephens  was  still  in  the  same  attitude — she  had  slept  steadily 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  It  was  daylight  when  Jlrs. 
Pierrepoint  awoke  again.     She  saw  Juliet,  and  stretched  out  her 
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hand  to  her  with  a  loving  smile.  '  My  darling/  she  said,  ^  it  is 
Well  for  me  that  I  have  you.  I  have  no  one  else.  I  know  it  now 
— my  dear  son  is  dead.  I  have  just  been  dreaming  about  him. 
When  I  was  at  the  worst  of  my  illness  I  dreamed  about  him  too, 
or  perhaps  I  saw  him — I  don't  know  which.  He  was  standing  just 
where  you  are  standing  now.  (Don't  start  so — he  is  not  there 
now.  He  has  never  stood  so  near  as  that  since  I  began  to  get 
better.)  I  saw  him  quite  plainly,  and  knew  who  it  was  in  a 
moment,  though  he  was  very  much  changed.  I  have  just  been 
dreaming  about  him  again,  but  this  time  he  was  far  away  from 
me  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  his  face  seemed  to  be  in  a 
kind  of  mist,  and  I  could  not  see  it  well.  He  is  dead,  Juliet,  and 
I  know  it.  I  was  nearer  to  him  yesterday,  when  the  gates  of 
death  were  being  opened  for  me.  Now  I  must  be  going  to  get 
well,  and  he  and  I  are  parted  again.  God  has  let  me  know  that 
he  is  dead.  I  will  try  to  bear  it ;  but  I  couldn't  bear  it  if  I  were 
without  you.     Oh,  how  ill  you  look  ! ' 

*  We  will  go  away  to  some  quiet  place  together,  and  then  we 
shall  both  get  well,  and  rest,  and  be  happy,'  said  Juliet,  stooping 
down  to  kiss  her. 

*  Yes.  They  will  be  here  soon,  and  after  that  I  hope  I  shall 
be  free.  They  are  sure  to  come  early.  I  feel  so  glad  that,  at 
last,  this  inquiry  is  going  to  be  made.' 

WTiile  these  words  were  being  said,  Juliet  was  still  bending 
over  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  having  hardly  withdrawn  from  the  kiss  they 
had  just  been  giving  each  other.  As  she  was  rising  up  to  her 
natural  position  she  saw  that  Stephens  was  awake,  and  staring  at 
her  in  cold  astonishment.  Had  she  heard  about  the  inquiry  that 
was  about  to  take  place?  But  what  did  it  matter  if  she  had 
heard  ?  Nothing  now  could  stop  it  taking  place.  How  miserably 
tired  and  ill  the  poor  woman  looked  !  Her  complexion  was  like 
the  colour  of  dough,  her  eyes  were  wan,  her  lips  white.  Even 
Mrs.  Pierrepoint  observed  this,  and  said,  *  You  look  very  tired, 
Stephens.     I  wish  you  had  had  a  little  more  sleep.' 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  ma'am — I  have  had  no  sleep ! 
I  have  never  so  much  as  closed  an  eye.  I  was  far  too  anxious 
about  you  to  do  that.' 

*  You  must  be  very  tired,'  said  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  kindly. 

'  Will  you  have  a  little  cold  tea  ? '  said  Juliet,  taking  her  a 
cup.     *  I  have  had  some — it  is  very  refreshing.' 

*  No,  I  thank  you,  Miaa,^  said  Stephens ;  and  then  she  muttered 
in  a  voice  that  was  inaudible,  '  I  am  not  done  with  my  life  yet.' 
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Even  if  Juliet  had  heard  these  words,  she  would  not  have  known 
what  they  meant. 

*  Don't  sit  up  any  longer,  I  beg  of  you/  pleaded  Mrs.  Pierre- 
point.  '  At  any  rate,  one  of  you  might  go — I  need  not  keep  both 
of  you  attending  on  me.* 

*  Miss  Caradoc  may  as  well  go,  then,  I  shall  not  leave  you, 
ma'am.' 

*You  had  better  go,  Stej^hens,'  said  Juliet.  Stephens  had 
never  been  anxious  to  do  anything  in  excess  of  her  duty  before — 
indeed,  very  much  the  reverse. 

*  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Miss.     My  duty  is  here.' 

They  settled  down  again  as  before  until  seven  o'clock  struck, 
and  then  Stephens  rang  the  bell.  Mary,  the  housemaid,  came,  and 
without  a  word  being  said  by  Stephens,  seemed  to  know  what  she 
expected  of  her.  She  walked  to  the  chair  just  vacated  by  that 
functionary,  and  sat  down  in  it,  while  Stephens  left  the  room. 

'  I  don't  want  anyone  with  me  now,  Mary,'  said  Mrs.  Pierre- 
point  ;  *  I  am  better,  and  can  ring.    Besides,  I  have  Miss  Caradoc' 

*  I  had  rather  stay,  if  you  please,'  said  Mary  respectfully,  but 
firmly.  There  was  something  about  this  which  Mrs.  Pierrepoint 
could  not  understand — she  gave  up  contesting  the  point.  About 
half-past  seven  Mr.  Bransby  came  to  the  door  to  ask  how  his 
patient  had  slept.  Juliet  brought  him  inside,  and  soon  afterwards 
Stephens  came  to  say  that  Mr.  Pierrepoint  was  in  the  study  and 
wished  to  see  Miss  Caradoc.  Having  delivered  this  message, 
Stephens  dropped  back  into  her  former  place,  and  sat  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  her  mistress's  face.  Juliet  hastily  consulted  her 
uncle  by  looking  the  inquiry  she  dared  not  put  into  words. 

*I  shall  be  here  till  you  return,'  he  said,  quickly  understanding 
her.  He,  too,  disliked  and  distrusted  the  appearance  of  the  lady's- 
maid.     Stephens  snifiFed  indignantly,  but  refrained  from  speech. 

Juliet  slowly  went  downstairs,  supporting  herself  by  the  rail- 
ings as  she  went,  and  feeling  much  more  dead  than  alive.  The 
signs  of  common,  every-day,  easy-going,  well-ordered  life  seemed 
strange  to  her.  For  so  many  hours  now  she  had  been  so  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  fate  of  one  human  being,  that  to  her  the  wide 
ciVcle  of  the  world  had  narrowed  itself  down  to  what  could  be 
comprised  within  the  walls  of  a  single  room.  She  made  her  way 
to  the  study,  knowing  that  she  was  once  more  going  to  see  that 
man,  but  knowing  little  else.  So  he  was  downstairs  and  well 
again,  but  his  well-being  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her.  Slie 
knocked  ^t  the  door.    A  fiiiut  and  smothered  voice  said,  *  Come 
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in.  She  opened  the  door,  and  saw  what  seemed  to  be  the  wreck 
of  the  brilliant  and  superabundantly  healthy-looking  Mr.  Pierre- 
point  lying  on  the  sofa,  warmly  covered  with  rugs,  though  the  sun 
was  shining  into  the  room  and  a  large  fire  crackling  on  the  hearth. 
The  sight  startled  her,  but  the  words  which  he  hastened  to  say  as 
soon  as  he  saw  her  were  a  thousand  times  more  startling  than  his 
appearance. 

'  I  have  got  out  of  my  sick  bed  when  I  ought  not,'  he  said 
faintly.  '  I  am  probably  running  a  great  risk  of  making  myself 
ill  again,  but  I  wanted  to  see  you.  I  felt  that  I  must  not  lose  a 
moment  in  warning  you  that  you  had  better  leave  this  place 
without  so  much  as  waiting  to  pack  your  things.  It  is  not  safe 
for  you  to  stay,  for  I  hear  from  Stephens  that  my  mother  has 
asked  for  an  inquiry  of  some  kind,  and  if  anything  of  that  sort  is 
going  to  take  place,  you  must  not  stay  here,  for  every  servant  in 
the  house  is  so  embittered  against  you — so  furious  with  you — that 
you  will  certainly  be  denounced  by  them.' 

Was  he  mad?  She  could  only  stare  at  him  in  bewildered 
amazement. 

He  continued :  '  My  advice  to  you  is,  not  to  tell  me  where  you 
are  going — of  course  you  must  not  do  that — but  to  get  away  at 
once  by  some  line  that  will  take  you  to  a  seaport  town,  and  then 
make  your  way  to  Spain.  In  Spain  you  will  be  comi)letely  safe 
from  pursuit.' 

'  Pursuit !  Who  is  going  to  pursue  me  ?  Safe  !  Why  am  I 
not  safe  here  ? ' 

*  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  not  aware  that  you  are  likely  to  be 
accused  of  having  attempted  to  poison  both  my  mother  and 
myself  ? ' 

At  first  Juliet  almost  laughed  in  his  face.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, a  chill  came  over  her,  for  he  looked  so  grave  and  so  much  in 
earnest.  '  Good  God ! '  she  exclaimed  in  amazement.  Then, 
after  an  instant's  thought,  she  asked,  '  Do  you  accuse  me  of  this  ? ' 

'  I  ?  No,  the  thing  is  absurd !  Of  course  I  don't  accuse  you 
of  anything  so  monstrous,  but  you  will  be  accused  of  it ;  and  having 
with  great  diflSculty,  and  as  almost  everyone  in  Limberthwaite 
is  persuaded,  very  unjustly,  escaped  from  being  tried  and  convicted 
of  the  murdei  of  Mrs.  Garadoc,  it  will  go  very  hardly  with  you 
now,  especially  as  I  am  told  that  my  mother  has  for  some  reason 
sent  for  Mr.  Dawson  ;  the  coroner,  you  know,  who  took  such  a 
strong  part  against  you  at  the  inquest.' 

*  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  this  is  laughable !     I  can  scarcely  believe 
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that  you  are  not  jesting.  How  can  I  be  accused  of  poisoning 
anyone  ? ' 

*  They  certainly  will  accuse  you,  and  what's  more,  they  will  have 
a  very  strong  case  against  you,  so  much  so,  that  I  am  alarmed ;  and 
as  I  have  an  honest  liking  for  you,  I  want  you  to  get  away  while 
you  can.  Spain  is  the  country  you  ought  to  go  to— you  can't  be 
arrested  there.  You  haven't  a  chance  of  escape  if  you  stay  here. 
Take  that  money  lying  on  the  table,  and  go '  (here  he  pointed  to 
a  very  substantial  roll  of  bank  notes).  '  I  will  try  to  conceal  your 
departure  as  long  as  I  can.  No  one  will  imagine  that  you  have 
taken  alarm,  until  it  is  too  late  to  discover  what  has  become  of 
you,  and ' 

*If  you  have  nothing  more  than  this  to  say  to  me,  Mr.  Pierre- 
point,'  said  Juliet,  proudly,  '  I  will  go.  I  am  too  tired  to  be  able 
to  enjoy  a  joke ! ' 

*  Do  I  look  like  a  person  who  could  either  make  a  joke  or 
enjoy  one  ?  I  who  have  just  escaped  from  death  as  by  a  miracle. 
Miss  Caradoc,  it  is  you  who  are  jesting  with  your  danger.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  the  unhappy  tourist  who  fell,  as  he  thought,  on 
a  gentle  grassy  slope  at  Interlaken,  and  at  first  laughed  so  much 
at  his  fall,  and  the  way  he  went  on  quietly  sliding  downhill,  that 
he  did  not  even  attempt  to  get  up.  When  he  did  try,  he  found 
it  hard,  and  laughed  less,  and  finally  he  realised  that  it  was  im- 
possible. The  poor  fellow  slid  down  lower  and  lower,  on  this 
smooth  grassy  slope,  until  he  came  to  the  end  of  it,  and  slid  over 
a  precipice  of  I  forget  how  many  hundreds  of  feet,  and  was 
killed.  You  are  on  the  smooth  grassy  slope  now,  and  refuse  to 
see  the  danger.  I  hold  out  the  hand  that  would  save  you,  and 
you  won't  take  it.     The  precipice  is  inexorably  waiting  for  you.' 

*  Do  you  want  to  amuse  yourself  by  seeing  if  you  can  alarm 
me  ?  It  is  cruel  to  jest  on  such  a  subject,  and  at  such  a  time  ! 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  no  one  in  his  senses  could  accuse 
me  of  this  crime.  I  am  going,'  and  she  did  go  as  far  as  the 
door. 

'  No  one  in  his  senses,  you  say !  Only  one  person  in  this 
house  will  believe  in  your  innocence,  and  that  person  is  the  one 
who  is  insane.  My  mother.  Miss  Caradoc,  will  be  the  only  one 
who  says  you  are  not  guilty.' 

He  spoke  in  such  a  tone  of  conviction,  that  for  a  moment  she 
was  uneasy,  but  the  thing  was  so  absurd,  so  wildly  and  preposter- 
ously absurd,  that  she  shook  off  her  fear  almost  before  she  felt 
it.     *  yix.  Pierrepoint,'  she  exclaimed,  *  why  should  Mrs.  Pierre- 
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point  be  the  only  one  to  say  that  I  am  not  guilty  ?  You  told  me 
a.  minute  ago  that  you  didn't  for  a  moment  accuse  me  of  anything 
so  monstrous ;  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  if  this  foolish  accusa- 
tion were  ever  really  brought,  you,  who  know  that  I  am  innocent, 
would  refuse  to  say  so  ? ' 

'  Not  as  the  matter  already  stands,  but  I  might  be  overborne 
by  the  weight  of  evidence.  I  believe  that  your  accusers  are  in  a 
position  to  ofiFer  very  grave  evidence  against  you.' 

He  could  see  that  she  was  beginning  to  be  really  alarmed. 
The  toils  in  which  he  was  trying  to  entangle  her  were  rapidly 
doing  their  work.  A  little  more  and  it  would  be  done ;  but  she 
was  brave  as  well  as  beautiful,  and  he  was  sorry  for  her. 

*  You  are  still  under  the  influence  of  illness,'  she  said.  *  You 
are  much  too  sensible  a  man  ever  to  believe  me  guilty,  whatsoever 
evidence  might  be  brought  forward.  What  motive  could  I  have  to 
poison  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  the  best  friend  I  ever  had  ? ' 

*  The  people  who  believe  you  guilty  say  that  you  had  one  of 
the  strongest  of  all  motives  for  such  crimes.  She  had  left  you 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  knowing  her  to  be  capricious  and 
changeable,  you  wished  to  secure  it.' 

*  Good  God ! '  exclaimed  Juliet, '  how  base  they  must  think  me ! ' 

*  And  they  say  that  two  days  ago  you  made  a  great  point  of 
being  allowed  to  have  a  carriage  to  go  to  Kendal.  You  said  that 
you  wanted  to  match  some  silk  and  wools,  and  buy  some  tubes  of 
water-colours,  and  yet  when  you  got  there  you  never  went  to  any 
shop  where  either  wools,  or  silks,  or  tubes  of  water-colours  could 
be  bought,  and  you  did  go  to  a  shop  where  poison  could  be 
j)rocured.' 

He  watched  her  closely  as  he  spoke. 

'  A  chemist's,  you  mean  ?     I  bought  some  glycerine.' 

*  You  may  not  find  it  easy  to  show  that  you  did  not  also  buy 
poison — say,  for  instance,  that  white  powder  which  you  mixed 
more  than  once  with  some  milk  and  administered  to  my  mother.' 

'  I  administered  no  white  powder,'  said  Juliet,  firmly. 

*  Stephens  is  prepared  to  swear  that  you  did,  and  that  my 
mother  was  always  worse  after  she  had  taken  it.* 

'  Oh,  I  remember — I  know  what  you  mean  now.  That  was 
only  a  little  lime  I  scraped  from  the  ceiling.  I  tried  to  think  of 
antidotes  to  poison,  and  thought  I  remembered  Mr.  Bransby  once 
saying  that  lime  was  a  good  one,  and  that  a  little  might  be  got 
off  a  ceiling  if  none  was  to  be  had  elsewhere.  I  told  him  about 
it,  and  be  said  it  is  no  antidote  to  arsenic,  but  that  what  I  gave 
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did  not  do  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  any  harm.     I  gave  it  hoping  that  it 
would  be  of  service  to  her.' 

'  It  won't  be  of  service  to  you,  my  dear  Miss  Caradoc,  if,  when 
taxed  with  things  of  this  kind  in  a  court  of  justice,  you  first  deny 
and  then  recollect  them;  but  let  me  proceed  with  what  your 
accusers  will  say.  Before  you  went  on  this  expedition  to  Kendal, 
you  were  so  unguarded  as  to  drop  a  hint  of  what  was  going  to 
happen  in  this  house,  to  Mr.  Gerard,  whom  you  met  in  the  lane 
last  Sunday  week.  He  told  me  you  spoke  as  if  something  terrible 
was  about  to  take  place  here.' 

*  I  meant-  something  very  different,'  said  Juliet,  who  was  now 
pale  and  hesitating  with  alarm.  Her  courage  was  gone,  and  her 
words  came  slowly  and  hesitatingly.  '  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  you  said 
just  now  that  you  believed  me  innocent,  and  yet  you  seem  to 
speak  to  me  as  if  I  were  not.  Do  you  really  believe  that  I  did  this  ? ' 

*  No,  I  do  not.  There  is  no  knowing  what  I  may  be  led  to 
believe  in  the  end  if  a  great  many  more  damning  facts  come  out ; 
but  at  present  I  certainly  do  not  believe  you  guilty,  though  I 
must  own  things  look  black.' 

*  Nothing  looks  black ! '  said  Juliet,  with  apparent  boldness, 
though  her  heart  had  utterly  failed  her,  '  There  are  no  damning 
facts  against  me.' 

*  I  don't  know — I  will  tell  you  of  one  which  most  people  will 
think  damning.  When  Stephens  came  to  call  you  to  my  poor 
mother  s  bedside  yesterday  morning,  soon  after  she  was  taken  ill, 
how  did  you  happen  to  exclaim,  almost  before  you  were  really 
awake,  "  She  is  poisoned !  I  know  she  is  poisoned ! "  How  could 
you  know  that  she  had  taken  poison  ? ' 

*  She  and  I  had  been  suspecting  that  she  was  being  poisoned 
for  some  days.  One  attempt  that  we  were  aware  of  had  been 
made,  and  others,  that  were  defeated  by  our  precautions,  may  have 
been  made  too.  She  scarcely  touched  any  food  but  that  which  I 
bought  for  her.  I  went  to  Kendal  to  buy  bread.  I  was  thinking  of 
the  attempt  on  her  life  when  I  made  that  speech  to  Mr.  Gerard.' 

'  I  am  afraid  that  these  excuses  will  never  satisfy  a  jury — they 
scarcely  satisfy  me ;  but  I  won't  let  myself  think  ill  of  you.  We 
are  wasting  time.  Miss  Caradoc ;  time  that  is  more  precious  to  you 
now  than  anything  else,  and  never  can  be  recovered.  No  one  will 
believe  in  these  explanations — everyone  is  prejudiced  against  you. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  take  that  money  and  save  yourself  from  the 
disgrace  which  threatens  you.  Get  away  from  this  place  without 
another  minute's  delay.' 
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Instead  of  going,  Juliet  sank  into  a  chair,  and  began  to  cry. 
Then  he  knew  that  he  had  all  but  succeeded  in  persuading  her. 

'  Don't  cry,  but  go.  It  is  wiser  to  go ;  indeed  it  is.  If  you 
were  out  of  the  way,  the  servants  would  think  all  danger  from 
poisoning  over,  and  most  likely  would  never  even  bring  forward 
their  evidence.  The  thing  would  blow  over,  I  am  sure,  and  I 
could  easily  reduce  the  inquiry  to  a  mere  trifle.  Besides,  I  could 
get  the  servants  to  be  silent — they  would  keep  silence  at  my 
request,  if  they  knew  that  I  was  safe.' 

*  Could  you  really  ? '  said  Juliet,  faintly. 

'  Of  course  I  could,  and  I  will.  Don't  lose  any  more  time,  but 
go.  Think  of  the  disgrace  that  you  will  spare  yourself,  and  your 
friends  too.  There  must  be  some  people  in  the  world  whom  you 
love,  and  for  whose  sake  you  are  anxious  to  preserve  your  good 
name.' 

But  he  had  touched  a  chord  which  responded  to  his  touch  in  a 
way  that  he  did  not  expect.  Juliet  ceased  to  weep  and  waver,  and 
rose  up,  standing  firm  and  straight,  even  though  she  had  at  first 
to  steady  herself  a  little  by  grasping  the  back  of  her  chair. 
*  You  are  right ! '  she  said,  '  there  are  some  who  love  me,  and  for 
whose  sake  I  am  anxious  to  preserve  my  good  name,  and  for  this 
reason  I  will  not  yield  to  my  own  weakness  and  cowardice,  and  the 
temptation  you  are  setting  before  me,  and  fly.  If  I  were  to  fly, 
what  could  be  thought  but  that  I  was  guilty?  Say  no  more. 
For  the  sake  of  those  I  love,  I  stay  here  ;  besides,  there's  another 
thing,  even  if  I  had  wanted  to  go,  I  couldn't  have  left  Mrs. 
Pierrepoint.     Now  I  must  go  to  her.' 

'  God  help  you,  then,'  said  he ;  'you  don't  know  what  you  are 
bringing  on  yourself.' 


CHAPTEE     XXXV. 

*IT  IS  THE  BOTTLE,' 

I  might  not  this  bolleve 
Without  the  sensible  and  tme  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. — Hamlet, 


At  ten  o'clock  that  morning,  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  was  wondering  how 
she  could  arrange  so  as  to  see  Mr.  Cowper  and  the  coroner  alone 
before  Mr.  Pierrepoint  had  an  opportunity  of  biassing  their 
judgment,  but,  to  her  surprise,  found  that  he  had  ordered  them 
to  be  shown  upstairs  the  moment  they  arrived,  and  that  they 
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were  already  in  the  corridor  waiting  to  know  if  she  were"1:eady  to 
receive  them. 

'  Let  them  come  in,'  she  said,  and  the  two  gentlemen  entered, 
each  with  somewhat  of  the  air  of  having  come  on  a  fool's  errand. 
First  she  addressed  herself  to  Mr.  Dawson,  the  coroner. 

'  My  business  with  you  is  short,  sir,'  she  said.  *  I  have  ven- 
tured to  request  you  to  come  here,  though  I  knew  I  was  asking  a 
great  favour,  becaiise  I  wished  to  say  something  to  you.  I  have 
been  poisoned,  sir,  with  arsenic.  They  tell  me  that  I  am  better, 
and  shall  live,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  believe  it.  If  I  die,  I 
demand  that  an  inquest  shall  be  held — that's  all.  No,  that's  not 
all.  There  must  be  an  inquest  whenever  I  die,  if  the  man  who 
goes  by  my  son's  name  is  living  in  the  same  house  with  me.' 

'  There  would  have  to  be  suspicious  circumstances,  madam,' 
said  the  coroner,  bowing  low,  for  he  thought  her  a  very  mad  lady, 
and  as  such  divided  off  from  common  mortals,  and,  therefore,  to 
be  treated  with  imusual  respect.  *  There  could  be  no  inquest 
without  them.' 

'Never  fear  that  suspicious  circumstances  will  be  wanting. 
Promise  me  to  inform  yourself  carefully  of  the  manner  of  my 
death,  and  then,  if  anything  seems  strange  about  it,  that  you 
will  hold  an  inquest.' 

'  I  do,'  said  the  coroner ;  *  I  promise  you  I  will.' 

'  That  is  all,  Mr.  Dawson,  but  stay  and  hear  what  I  have  to 
say  to  Mr.  Cowper.  Mr.  Cowper,  I  all  but  died  yesterday,  I  may 
die  to-day.  I  had  a  strong  reason  for  not  daring  to  take  this 
extreme  step  when  I  was  well,  but  I  must  not  let  the  truth  be 
buried  with  me.  Take  a  pen  and  write  what  I  am  goin^  to  dic- 
tate, and  let  me  sign  the  paper  when  it  is  written.  Are  you 
ready  ?' 

'  Quite.' 

'  "  I,  Mary  Pierrepoint,  feeling  myself  in  all  probability  very 
near  unto  death,  most  solemnly  aflSrm  that  the  man  now  known 
as  John  Pierrepoint  has  no  right  to  that  name,  is  not  my  son, 
and  never  has  been  owned  by  me  as  such.  He  is  an  impostor, 
and  I  wish  him  to  be  confronted  with  persons  who  knew  my  son. 
That  has  never  been  done,  and  more  inquiry  must  be  made." ' 

'  Is  that  right  ? '  she  asked,  when  this  was  written. 

*  Yes,  quite,  madam,'  answered  the  coroner,  while  something 
very  like  the  thought  *  Mon  ane  parle,  et  meme  il  parle  bien,' 
passed  through  his  mind. 

'  Yes,  perfectly  right,'  said  Mr.  Cowper  almost  simultaneously. 
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'  Ah,  gentlemen,'  she  exclaimed,  with  most  pathetic  sadness, 
*  you  utter  no  protest,  no  remonstrance — ^you  make  no  suggestion. 
You  just  let  me  dictate  what  I  choose.  You  think  me  mad,  and 
humour  me,  and  all  my  prevision  will  be  in  vain,  and  all  my 
wishes  set  aside.'  Tears  of  the  bitterest  mortification  were  in  her 
eyes,  but  weak  though  she  was,  she  checked  them.  '  I  am  doing 
this  only  in  the  cause  of  truth,'  she  said.  *  My  son  is  dead.  His 
spirit  visited  me  during  the  night  watches,  while  I  lay  here  in 
the  grasp  of  death.  I  will  now  sign  the  paper,  gentlemen,  if  you 
please,  if  you  will  kindly  witness  my  signature.  There.  There 
is  my  name — poor  Mary  Pierrepoint's  name,  who  can  obtain  no 
belief.  And  now  will  you  sign,  too  ?  You  think  this  a  farce,  of 
course,  I  know.  You  answer  the  madwoman  according  to  her 
folly.  It  occurs  to  me,  too,  that  you  made  no  remark  when  I 
said  that  I  all  but  died  of  poison  yesterday.  Deaths  from  poison 
are  not  so  common  that  we  do  not  notice  them.  You  think  it  was 
not  poison.  Don't  apologise — I  understand.  I  was  intending  to 
ask  you  to  help  me  a  little,  gentlemen,  but  with  such  a  bias  as 
you  have,  it  is  of  no  avail  for  me  to  talk.  If  I  do  recover  from 
this  severe  attack,  I  should  like  to  leave  this  house  where  my 
life  is  unsafe,  and  go  to  live  with  a  doctor.  I  think  no  one  could 
object  to  my  going  to  a  doctor's  house — even  if  I  were  mad,  he 
would  be  responsible  for  me.' 

'  Would  you  like  me  to  speak  to  Mr.  Pierrepoint  about  it  ? ' 
asked  the  lawyer ;  '  that  is,  if  he  can  see  me,  for  I  am  told  he  is 
extremely  ill.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  he  can  see  you,'  she  said,  taking  no  notice 
whatever  of  his  extreme  illness.  They  could  see  how  eager  her 
eyes  were,  and  how  her  hands  trembled. 

*  Dear  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,'  said  Mr.  Cowper  kindly,  *  be  sure 
that  Mr.  Pierrepoint  and  every  one  of  us  will  gladly  do  our  best 
to  gratify  any  reasonable  wish  you  may  form.' 

'  Then  help  me  in  one  that  is  very  reasonable.  I  want  to  go 
and  live  with  Mr.  Bransby.  He  is  a  doctor  residing  in  Scar- 
borough, and  uncle  to  my  dear  friend,  Miss  Curadoc' 

During  this  interview,  the  coroner  had  more  than  once 
launched  glances  at  Juliet  that  were  full  of  doubt  and  distrust. 
Now  he  could  not  refrain  from  speech,  and  said,  '  Excuse  me, 
madam,  we  are  talking  of  very  private  matters,  hadn't  we  better 
be  alone  ?  '  As  he  spoke,  he  looked  at  Miss  Caradoc,  who  at  once 
rose  to  leave  the  room. 

<  Sit  down,  Juliet,  I  insist,'  said  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  '  I  h»ve  oo 
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secrets  from  you.'  ('  She  may  have  many  a  one  she  keeps  from 
you,'  was  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  but  he  restrained  himself,) 
*I  tell  you  again  that  my  life  is  unsafe,  and  that  I  must  leave  this 
house.  The  person  whom  you  call  Mr.  Pierrepoint  is  poisoning 
me.' 

'  Pray  be  careful  of  what  you  allow  yourself  to  think  and  say,' 
cried  Mr.  Cowper,  running  his  hands  through  the  thin  flakes  of  his 
iron  grey  hair  in  his  distress.  He  was  sorry  for  Mrs.  Pierrepoint, 
for,  to  his  mind,  she  was  rapidly  consigning  herself  to  a  mad- 
house. 

'  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,'  exclaimed  the  coroner,  with  much  warmth, 
'  I  can't  stay  here  to  hear  you  make  such  charges  against  one  of 
the  most  honourable  and  upright  gentlemen  that  ever  breathed. 
He  is  a  pattern  to  all  of  us.  If  poison  has  really  been  given,  you 
must  divert  your  suspicions  elsewhere.'  Here  he  glanced  at 
Miss  Caradoc,  for,  as  he  explained  afterwards,  he  was  *  enraged  to 
see  unhung  guilt  sitting  so  comfortably  in  such  high  places.' 
Then,  with  a  fresh  accession  of  anger,  he  added,  *  And  it's  all  over 
the  place,  that  Mr.  Pierrepoint  has  been  just  as  ill  as  you,  madam, 
and  just  as  much  poisoned.' 

*Mr.  Dawson,  if  you  please — I   really   must   beg  you ' 

began  Mr.  Cowper,  but  she  interrupted  him. 

*  It  is  true,  Mr.  Cowper,  it  is  true,  and  I  can't  in  the  least 
understand  it !  Nevertheless,  the  poison  that  was  given  to  me 
was  given  by  him.' 

*  And  I  suppose  the  bottle  that  contained  it  was  thrown  out 
of  the  window  into  a  bed  of  geraniums,  and  will  never  be  found ! ' 
exclaimed  the  coroner,  full  of  just  wrath,  and  his  cold  eyes  were 
riveted  on  Juliet's  to  espy  in  them  the  confusion  of  detected 
guilt. 

She  grew  pale,  but  it  was  the  paleness  of  indignation.  She 
rose  to  her  feet  and  said  quietly,  but  very  firmly,  *  Mr.  Coroner,  is 
it  usual  in  cases  of  this  kind,  when  any  particular  person  is  sus- 
pected of  poisoning,  to  make  a  search  for  poison,  or  for  the  bottle 
that  may  have  contained  it  ?  ' 

He  was  much  taken  aback  by  her  brave  bearing,  and  the  air 
of  decision  with  which  she  spoke,  and  said  rather  nervously,  *  No 
search  can  be  made  without  a  warrant ;  a  search  warrant  has  to 
be  signed  by  two  magistrates.' 

'  A  search  can  surely  be  made  without  any  warrant  if  the  sus- 
pected person  asks  to  have  it.  I  am  the  suspected  person,  and  I 
ask  you  to  search  the  rooms  I  occupy,  and  everything  I  possess. 
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I  demand  also  that  a  strict  inquiry  shall  be  made  into  every  cir- 
cumstance of  my  conduct  that  is  regarded  as  suspicious.' 

'  Juliet,  how  can  you  be  so  absurd  ?  Do  sit  down  and  be  quiet. 
No  one  could  possibly  be  so  mad  as  to  suspect  you ! '  said  Mrs. 
Pierrepoint. 

*  Miss  Caradoc  has  been  a  good  deal  suspected  in  her  time,' 
exclaimed  the  coroner,  and  then,  in  an  inaudible  undertone,  he 
added,  *  and  most  people  suspect  her  still.' 

*  I  can't  help  thinking  that  I  had  better  go  and  speak  to  Mr. 
Pierrepoint  about  this,'  he  said  aloud.  Mr.  Cowper  followed  him 
to  the  door,  but  after  a  whispered  admonishment  from  the  coroner, 
which  Juliet  understood  to  mean  that  after  this  one  of  them  must 
keep  her  in  sight  until  the  search  had  been  made,  he  returned  to 
his  seat,  and  tried  to  talk  on  ordinary  topics,  with  what  success 
may  be  imagined. 

As  the  coroner  entered  the  hall  on  his  way  to  the  study,  a 
carriage  drove  up  containing  Mr.  Gerard  and  old  Mr.  Zouch,  a 
neighbouring  squire.  They  had  heard  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre- 
point's  illness,  and  came  to  inquire  how  they  were.  '  Two  magis- 
trates, by  Jove!'  thought  the  coroner,  when  he  saw  them. 
'  That's  what  I  call  luck !    Now  we  are  provided  with  all  we  want.' 

The  three  gentlemen  proceeded  to  the  study  together.  Mr. 
Pierrepoint  was  still  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  still  looked  very  ill. 
The  coroner,  poor,  foolish,  self-important  gentleman,  was  brim- 
ming over  with  the  great  news  which  he  had  to  impart,  and  mor- 
tified at  the  loss  of  time  caused  by  polite  inquiries.  He  barely 
allowed  these  to  come  to  a  natural  end  before  he  exclaimed, 
'  Gentlemen,  I  suppose  as  we  are  all  well  acquainted  and  good 
friends ' — here  Mr.  Zouch  might  have  been  seen  to  shiver — *  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  recent  attacks  of  illness  in  this  house  are 
so  generally  known,  that  I  may  say  what  I  have  to  say  openly.  I 
have  just  left  Miss  Caradoc— the  same  Miss  Caradoc,  you  know,  who 
was  accused  of  having  poisoned  her  aunt  at  Limberthwaite,  last 
autumn.  She  says  that  some  parties  in  this  house  accuse  her  of 
the  attempt  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierrepoint's  lives,  and  she  demands 
an  inquiry,  and  wishes  her  rooms  to  be  searched  for  poison.' 

*  Dawson,'  said  Mr.  Pierrepoint  gravely,  *  it  is  not  fair  of  you  to 
remind  us  all  that  Miss  Caradoc  was  accused  of  i)oisoning  her  aunt 
— it  prejudices  people  against  her.  She  was  pronounced  innocent 
of  that  crime,  and  I  believe  was  innocent,  and  I  was  very  sorry  for 
her,  poor  girl.' 

*  You  were  much  too  compassionate  and  generous  in  your  judg- 
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ment,  sir,  and  you  are  punished  for  it  now.  I  can  assure  you  I 
never  thought  her  innocent.  It  was  that  uncle  of  hers,  who  is 
prowling  about  the  passages  upstairs,  who  got  her  off,  and  so  he 
will  again  if  we  don't  take  care — that's  why  he's  here.' 

*  Good  heavens !  you  speak  as  if  we  were  anxious  to  find  Miss 
Caradoc  guilty  !  It  would  be  terrible  if  we  did,'  said  Mr.  Pierre- 
point. 

*  Terrible  !  it  would,  indeed,  be  terrible ;  it  would  be  more 
than  I  could  bear.  But  there  is  no  chance  of  such  a  thing,'  said 
poor  Mr.  Gerard,  who,  though  he  tried  to  be  brave,  was  ill  with 
anxiety,  for  the  words  that  Juliet  had  spoken  that  Sunday  even- 
ing in  the  lane  were  never  absent  from  his  mind,  and  he  was 
afraid  that  he  would  have  to  repeat  them,  and  not  quite  sure  that 
he  had  not  unguardedly  done  so  already.  But  Mr.  Zouch,  a  white- 
haired  old  gentleman,  who  had  never  done  an  unkind  or  unmanly 
action  in  his  life,  was  speaking.  *  Let  me  remind  you,  Mr. 
Dawson,'  he  said  sternly,  *  that  we  are  ministers  of  justice,  not 
savage  bloodhounds.' 

'  Hear,  hear ! '  cried  Mr.  Pierrepoint.  *  Miss  Caradoc  is  quite 
above  suspicion.    Her  conduct  in  this  house  has  been  admirable ! ' 

'  She  was  not  above  suspicion  when  her  aunt  died,'  muttered 
the  irrepressible  coroner.  But  seeing  Mr.  Gerard's  eyes  bent 
reproachfully  on  him,  he  hastened  to  add,  *But  then  that  poor 
lady  was  rich,  and  was  supposed  to  have  made  a  will  leaving  her  a 
very  large  fortune.' 

*  My  mother  made  a  will  not  very  long  ago,  and  left  Miss 
Caradoc  a  large  sum  of  money,'  Mr.  Pierrepoint  remarked 
thoughtfully.  *  Twenty  thousand  pounds  it  was,  Cowper ;  at  least 
that's  what  Miss  Caradoc  told  me ;  but  it's  monstrous  to  suspect 
a  person  like  Miss  Caradoc  of  such  a  crime.  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  her  character,  aoid  know  how  good  she  is.' 

The  coroner,  who  had  always  regarded  Miss  Caradoc's  acquittal 
as  a  slur  on  his  professional  discrimination,  beamed  at  this  oppor- 
tune discovery  of  a  motive,  and  was  in  haste  to  prove  how  right 
he  had  been.  *  She  has  asked  for  this  inquiry  herself,'  he  said  ; 
'  but  if  she  hadn't,  some  one  else  would  have  had  to  insist  on  it.' 
He  was  but  saying  what  some  of  the  others  thought. 

'  This  is  only  an  informal  inquiry,'  said  Mr.  Zouch,  '  but  it  is 
an  inquiry,  and  some  one  ought  to  be  here  to  represent  Miss 
Caradoc.     An  uncle  of  hers  is  here,  I  believe — will  he  come  ? ' 

Mr.  Bransby  was  sent  for,  but  a  message  was  brought  that  he 
could  not  leave  Mrs.  Pierrepoint — that  she  was  ill  with  the  excite- 
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ment  she  had  undergone ;  and  both  she  and  Mr.  firatisby  were  con- 
vinced that  Miss  Caradoc  needed  no  support  from  them  or  anyone 
else,  and  that  to  search  her  apartments  was  only  a  waste  of  time. 

*  Oh,  never  mind  about  Mr.  Bransby,'  said  Mr.  Zouch,  *  I  will 
represent  her.' 

'  I  represent  Miss  Caradoc,'  said  Mr.  Gerard ;  *  I  consider  her 
under  my  care.' 

'  We  all  represent  her,  more  or  less,*  said  Mr.  Pierrepoint, 

'  No  representing  is  wanted,'  said  the  coroner,  ^  till  something  to 
incriminate  her  is  found,  and  the  inquiry  begins  in  real  earnest.' 

So  the  four  gentlemen  repaired  to  Miss  Caradoc's  rooms,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Stephens — right  willingly  was  it  given — a 
thorough  .search  was  begun.  Jfr,  Pierrepoint,  either  because  he 
was  convinced  of  Miss  Caradoc's  innocence,  or  recognised  the 
impropriety  of  doing  more  than  sanction  this  search  by  his  pre- 
sence, or,  perhaps,  because  he  was  weak  with  his  recent  illness, 
dropped  into  an  easy  chair,  and  took  no  part  in  their  proceedings, 
and  apparently  very  little  interest.  There  he  lay  with  his  eyes 
shut  while  the  coroner  and  Stephens  first  made  their  plan  of 
attack,  then  began  to  pry  into  drawers  and  cupboards,  toss  pretty 
white  dresses  and  petticoats  about  till  they  were  piled  up  on  the 
bedroom  floor  like  snow  drifts ;  pull  the  bed  to  pieces,  and  look 
under  pillows  and  mattresses  ;  turn  out  the  contents  of  workboxes 
and  baskets,  and  even  thrust  their  eager  fingers  into  pretty  little 
boots  and  shoes.  And  yet  nothing  could  be  found  but  what  in 
their  own  minds  they  regarded  as  '  things  far  too  good  for  such  a 
wicked  creature ! ' 

Sore  was  the  coroner's  soul,  for  another  fruitless  search  would 
leave  him  more  disgraced  than  before.  He  was  sure  that  Juliet 
was  the  criminal,  and  now  having  seen  so  much  of  the  luxuries 
with  which  her  life  was  compassed  round  about,  he  was  more 
enraged  by  the  sight  of  '  unhung  guilt '  than  ever.  *  We  don't 
seem  to  be  going  to  be  successful,'  said  he.  It  was  not  that  he 
was  altogether  an  unkind  man  ;  it  was  only  that  he  had  ex 
cathedra  pronounced  her  guilty,  and  she  had  been  allowed 
to  go  at  large.  *  These  little  things  are  great  to  little  men.' 
Never  would  he  be  righted  in  public  opinion  until  she  sat  close  in 
prison  walls,  and  yet  nearly  everything  in  these  two  rooms  had 
now  been  searched.  And  to  no  purpose !  He  looked  at  Stephens  in 
dismay.  Instinctively  he  knew  that  she  shared  in  his  opinion 
and  his  desire.  They  were  just  finishing  their  inspection  of  the 
sitting-room.     Mr.  Gerard,  who  had  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
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them  all  this  time  in  an  amount  of  anxiety  and  distress  that  it 
was  impossible  to  conceal,  was  now  looking  out  of  the  window, 
and  at  last  feeling  almost  able  to  enjoy  the  view.  The  test  had 
been  stood,  and  he  could  breathe  freely.  Mr.  Zouch  had  been  at 
the  window  all  the  time — he  was  counting  the  sheep  on  the  fell 
side — ^he  had  never  believed  one  word  against  the  poor  girl,  and 
was  impatient  to  see  this  ^  most  impertinent  and  fussy  farce  come 
to  an  end.'  Mr.  Pierrepoint  was  still  sitting  in  a  comer  of  the 
S0&  resting ;  his  eyes  were  stiU  shut,  as  if  he  were  asleep,  when 
the  coroner  said  almost  ruefully,  '  Well,  we  shall  have  to  go  down- 
stairs again,  I  think ;  there's  nothing  in  our  way  here.  We  had 
better,  perhaps,  look  about  a  little  in  some  of  the  other  rooms — 
those  that  Miss  Garadoc  is  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  I  mean, 
but  we  need  not  spend  so  much  time  there  as  we  have  here.' 

'  There  is  only  my  mother's  sitting-room,'  said  Mr.  Pierrepoint. 
^  Haven't  you  done  enough  ? ' 

Mr.  Gerard  and  Mr.  Zouch  moved  away  from  the  window,  and 
as  they  did  so,  Mr.  Gerard  struck  his  foot  against  something  on 
the  floor  that  had  been  pushed  in  beneath  one  of  the  window 
curtains. 

*  What's  that,  Gerard,  that  you've  kicked  your  foot  against  ?  ' 
asked  Mr.  Pierrepoint.  '  It  is  something  that  seems  to  have  been 
put  out  of  sight.' 

Mr.  Gerard  stooped  and  brought  out  an  old  desk  that  had 
belonged  to  Juliet's  mother. 

*  A  desk ! '  cried  the  coroner ;  '  let's  have  it  here.'  But  it 
was  locked,  and  Stephens  had  to  go  to  Miss  Garadoc  for  the  key. 
She  soon  brought  it,  saying,  '  I  don't  think  she  particularly  liked 
producing  that  key.' 

*  No  one  likes  to  have  his  desk  searched  ;  there  may  be^letters 
in  it,'  said  Mr.  Pierrepoint. 

There  were  letters.  A  small  packet  of  Aylesbury's  were  there, 
tied  together  by  a  bit  of  ribbon,  and  there  were  others,  and  some 
writing  paper,  but  nothing  else.  Mr.  Zouch  and  Mr.  Gerard 
resented  this  last  bit  of  search  more  than  all,  and  went  away. 
They  had  gone  some  few  steps  downstairs  when  their  progress  was 
arrested  by  a  cry  between  triumph  and  horror.  The  coroner  had 
discovered  a  secret  drawer,  strong  in  the  secrecy  which  is  no 
secret  to  anyone ;  he  had  fumbled  vaguely  with  its  mechanism 
for  concealing  itself  until  it  had  sprung  open,  and  revealed  one 
small,  squat,  closely  corked,  round  bottle,  with  a  large  label  on  it 
marked  '  Poison.'    Mr.  Gerard,  who  had  come  back  and  saw  it  in 
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his  hand,  dropped  speechless  into  the  nearest  chair.     Mr.  Zouch 
went  closer  to  look  too,  and  to  his  dismay  saw  what  il  was. 

*  There,  didn't  I  know  it ! '  cried  Stephens,  exultingly.  She 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

*  Know  what  ?  What  is  there  to  know  ? '  said  Jlr.  Pierrepoint, 
opening  his  eyes,  but  not  stirring  from  his  seat. 

*  It's  poison ! '  answered  the  coroner.  *  Arsenic,  and  enough 
of  it  to  decimate  a  village ;  and  the  bottle  has  been  opened,  and  a 
goodish  bit  of  poison  has  been  used.' 

Mr.  Gerard  crept  near  and  saw  what  made  him  turn  pale,  for 
on  the  label  was  the  name  of  the  chemist  in  Limberthwaite  where 
Juliet  had  bought  arsenic  that  day  when  he  had  met  her,  and 
taxed  her  with  the  purchase.  It  was  the  bottle  which  she  said 
she  had  thrown  into  a  bed  of  geraniums  beneath  her  window — the 
bottle  which  had  been  searched  for  so  diligently,  but  so  in  vain. 
Would  the  men  who  were  now  examining  it  know  this ;  and,  if 
not,  would  he  be  justified  in  for  ever  holding  his  peace  ? 

Alas !  they  knew  it. 

'  Here  it  is ! '  cried  the  coroner ;  '  we  have  got  it  at  last ! 
Here  is  the  bottle  that  was  so  badly  wanted  at  the  inquest  on 
Mrs.  Caradoc's  body — the  bottle  on  which  everything  depended — 
the  bottle  which  would  have  hanged  Miss  Caradoc  then  if  we 
had  found  it,  and  ought  certainly  to  hang  her  now.' 

'  You  seem  to  forget  that  Mrs.  Caradoc  did  not  die  of  poison,' 
said  Mr.  Zouch ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  almost  as  much 
overpowered  by  the  discovery  as  Mr.  Gerard. 

'  That  was  only  what  her  uncle  made  them  say.  However,  if 
she  can't  be  prosecuted  for  the  old  lady's  murder,  she  can  for 
perjury.  She  swore  to  throwing  that  bottle  out  of  the  window, 
and  had  it  in  her  desk  all  the  time.  All  I  can  say  is  that  it  will 
be  a  very  strange  thing  to  me  if  the  whole  question  is  not  re- 
opened.' So  saying,  the  coroner  in  his  zeal  went  forth  to  procure 
the  attendance  of  a  constable. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

BEFORE  THE  MAGISTEATES. 

The  lie  was  dead, 
And  damned,  and  truth  stood  up  instead. 

R.  Browxi:70. 
Here  we  stand 
Woundless  and  well,  may  Heaven's  high  name  be  blessed  for't, 
As  erst,  ere  treason  couch*d  a  lance  against  us. 

Decksb. 

The  magistrates  had  retired  to  decide  whether  this  was  a  case 
for  a  jury.  Juliet  was  sitting  in  the  dock  between  a  police 
Serjeant  and  a  female  warder.  All  through  the  inquiry  she  had 
sat  there  with  eyes  bent  down  and  lips  firmly  set  to  endure.  A 
party  of  persons  who  called  themselves  ladies  were  in  the  grand 
jurymen's  box.  They  had  come  to  get  a  morning's  excitement 
out  of  a  sister  woman's  shame  and  sorrow.  She  was  unaware  of 
their  presence ;  she  was  unconscious  of  the  crowd  of  miscellaneous 
spectators  which  filled  the  dingy  court ;  she  was  unconscious  of 
almost  everything  but  that  she  had  been  violently  hissed  when 
she  had  taken  her  seat  in  the  dock,  and  would  in  all  probability 
be  hissed  again  when  she  left  it.  This  was  such  an  overwhelming 
degradation  that  it  required  all  her  nerve  to  sit  there  with  even 
an  appearance  of  composure.  Two  or  three  friends  had  seated 
themselves  as  near  her  as  was  allowed,  but  any  comfort  which 
might  have  been  derived  from  their  presence  was  swallowed  up  in 
the  sound  of  those  hisses  which  would  never  more  be' absent  from 
her  ears.  Mr.  Bransby,  who  was  full  of  zeal  and  activity  in  her 
behalf,  was  near  her  now,  and  so  was  Mr.  Gerard.  Her  courage 
and  unselfishness  excited  his  warmest  sympathy  and  amazement. 
Her  first  thought  had  been  for  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  and  her  chief 
anxiety  was  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  what  had  taken  place. 
'  Let  her  think  that  I  have  been  sent  for  because  some  relation  is 
ill,'  Juliet  had  said,  and  had  thus  gone  quietly  to  her  prison ;  but 
he  had  seen  how  she  had  broken  down  when  she  took  her  place  in 
the  fly.  On  her  arrival  at  Kendal  she  had  to  be  taken  to  the 
gaol  hospital,  where  she  had  remained  until  now,  submerged  by 
the  waters  of  affliction.  She  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  prove 
her  innocence,  for  she  perceived  more  and  more  clearly  how  at 
every  turn  she  had  been  cunningly  enmeshed  by  a  perfect  net- 
work of  suspicious  circumstances.  Mr.  Gerard  almost  despaired 
too.    During  the  fortnight  she  spent  in  the  hospital  no  day  passed 
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without  his  going  to  see  her,  and  each  day  he  went  home  with 
fresh  proofs  of  her  innocence,  carefully  culled  from  the  general  mass 
of  proof,  in  the  hope  of  convincing  Mrs.  Gerard.  What  torture  it 
was  to  him  at  first  to  see  these  proofs  topple  over  one  by  one, 
most  ignominiously,  when  his  wife's  wits  were  exercised  against 
them.  After  a  week,  however,  of  this  painful  process  of  carrying 
Juliet's  proofs  to  Mrs.  Gerard,  and  Mrs.  Gerard's  doubts  back  to 
Juliet  for  further  refutation,  to  his  great  delight  Mrs.  Gerard, 
suddenly  and  most  generously,  owned  herself  convinced,  went  with 
him  to  see  the  girl  whom  she  felt  she  had  wronged  so  much,  and 
now  was  sitting  by  Mr.  Gerard's  side  in  court. 

There  was  a  movement  at  one  of  the  doors.  A  young  man,  with 
one  arm  in  a  sUng,  had  prevailed  on  the  constables,  who  were 
guarding  the  entrance  from  all  new  comers,  to  let  him  try  to 
penetrate  to  any  comer  where  there  was  standing  room ;  and  just 
as  Mr.  Gerard  was  becoming  conscious  of  a  strong  likeness  to 
some  one  whom  he  had  seen  before,  the  magistrates  returned. 
Being  asked  by  Sir  Thomas  Elton,  their  chairman,  if  they  were  of 
opinion  that  this  was  a  case  for  a  jury,  their  answer  was  ^  Yes.' 

'  Juliet  Caradoc,'  said  the  chairman  therefore,  '  it  is  our  duty 
to  commit  you  to  take  your  trial  at  the  next  assizes  for  perjury.' 

'  Not  Juliet  Caradoc,'  cried  the  young  man  with  one  arm  in  a 
sling — his  voice  came  from  afisur  in  the  background — '  Juliet 
Aylesbury,  and  my  wife ;  innocent  of  this  or  any  other  crime ! ' 

'  Silence ! '  exclaimed  the  chairman  of  the  magistrates. 

*JMr.  Chairman,  let  me  entreat  you  to  hear  me,'  pleaded 
Aylesbury.  '  I  am  an  officer  in  the  East  India  Company's  service 
and  have  been  in  India  for  the  last  year,  or  I  should  have  been 
here  to  protect  my  wife.  I  am  sure  you  do  not  want  to  commit 
an  injustice.  Let  me  tell  you  something  which  will  show  you 
how  likely  it  is  that  she  is  innocent — something  that  she  herself 
does  not  know.' 

Again  the  chairman  uttered  a  peremptory  order  to  maintain 
silence  in  the  court,  on  which  '  Silence  in  the  court ! '  resounded  on 
every  side,  but  Mr.  Gerard  spoke  : 

'  It  may  be  irregular,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  hear  him.  I  know 
Mr.  Aylesbury,  and  know,  too,  that  you  will  hear  nothing  but  the 
truth  from  him,  and  will  find  yourself  compelled  to  grant  a  remand 
to  enable  his  statement  to  be  verified.' 

Before  the  chairman  could  cry  silence  again,  Aylesbury  said  : 

'  The  man  who  goes  by  the  name  of  John  Pierrepoint  is  an 
impostor.     His  real  name  is  Malcolm  Brewster.     I  knew  him 
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years  ago  in  Australia.  I  knew  John  Pierrepoint  too.  He  was 
killed  by  a  fell  from  his  horse  when  out  riding  with  me.  It  is 
this  Malcolm  Brewster  who  must  have  obtained  possession  of  that 
bottle  of  poison  somehow.  I  have  been  told  that  he  was  staying 
in  the  same  hotel  with  Mrs.  Caradoc  at  the  very  time  when  it  was 
lost.  Depend  upon  it,  he  got  possession  of  it  then.  Before  you 
accuse  my  wife  of  perjury,  at  least  make  some  inquiry.  This 
man,  they  tell  me,  is  not  here.  Why  is  he  not  here,  if  he  is  not 
afraid  to  show  himself?  He  has  left  the  country,  they  say.  "WTiat 
does  that  look  like  ? ' 

These  words  made  a  great  sensation,  and  much  excitement 
prevailed.  Other  people  had  been  thinking  it  strange  that  Mr. 
Pierrepoint  was  not  in  court  either  to  defend  or  accuse  the 
prisoner  in  the  dock,  and  these  words  seemed  to  supply  a  reason. 
But  soon  there  was  a  revulsion,  Mr.  Pierrepoint  was  so  widely 
respected.  As  soon  as  silence  was  obtained,  the  chairman  said, 
that  all  they  could  do  was  to  remand  the  prisoner  for  another  week, 
but  it  must  be  in  custody.  In  obedience  to  this  the  officials  by 
her  side  each  took  an  arm  to  remove  her,  whereupon  it  was  found 
that  she  had  fainted.  The  sudden  shock  of  finding  her  husband 
had  returned  had  been  too  much  for  her.  She  was  carried  out 
of  court.  Mr.  Bransby  followed,  but  no  one  else  was  allowed  to 
do  so. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  she  revived,  and  her  first  words 
were: 

^  Where  is  my  husband  ?  * 

*  He  will  get  leave  to  see  you  to-morrow,'  said  a  female 
warder. 

*  To-morrow !  *  wailed  Juliet,  in  such  accents  of  woe  that  all 
hearts  felt  for  her. 

At  this  moment  an  express  came  from  the  hotel  where  Mrs. 
Pierrepoint  was  staying,  bringing  a  letter  to  Juliet  from  Mr. 
Pierrepoint.  It  had  been  sent  under  cover  to  Mrs.  Pierrepoint. 
Feeling  that  it  in  some  way  concerned  her  closely,  Juliet  opened 
it  with  eager  and  trembling  fingers.  She  caught  sight  of  the 
words  on  the  last  page,  *  I  wish  to  be  the  one  who  releases  you 
from  the  cruel  position  in  which  circumstances  have  compelled  me 
to  place  you,'  but  she  was  so  ill  that  the  rest  swam  before  her  eyes, 
and  all  she  could  do  was  to  thrust  it  into  Mr.  Bransby's  hands, 
saying,  *  Read  it,  and  show  it  to  the  magistrates  before  they  go,' 
and  then  quietly  resigned  herself  into  the  keeping  of  the  warders, 
male  and  female,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  her  to  prison.   A  very 
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brief  inspection  of  the  letter  convinced  Mr,  Bransby  of  its  im- 
portance.    It  ran  OS  follows. 

'  Dear  Miss  Caradoc, — I  have  always  maintained  that  all  war- 
fare, even  that  which  is  called  warfare  with  society,  ought  to  be 
conducted  in  a  high-principled,  gentlemanlike  manner.  Do  you 
hapi)en  to  have  heard  of  a  raid  made  in  moss-trooping  days  by 
the  Kers  of  Cessford — the  left-handed  Kers  ?  Even  when  I  was  a 
boy,  it  shocked  me  to  think  of  it.  Fifty  men  of  that  clan  made 
their  way  by  night  to  Rothbuiy,  where  they  "  lifted  "  a  large  herd 
of  goodly  beeves  feeding  in  a  pasture  near  the  town.  The  watch- 
men gave  the  alarm,  and  the  Kers  were  pursued,  but  boldly  fought 
their  way  homewards  with  their  booty.  At  length,  however, 
being  reduced  to  seventeen  men,  and  seeing  that  the  Kothbury 
men  must  soon  overmaster  them  if  they  persisted  in  taking  it 
with  them,  they  hacked  the  captured  herd  to  pieces,  and  fled  to 
their  stronghold,  happily  not  without  further  loss  of  life.  What 
they  could  not  carry  away  with  them  they  destroyed ;  and,  to  my 
mind,  this  was  a  piece  of  cruel  and  contemptible  malignity.  None 
of  my  raids  on  the  property  of  others  have  ever  been  conducted 
in  this  way.  I  know  when  I  am  beaten,  and  retire  from  the  con- 
flict, carefully  abstaining  from  all  useless  rage  and  spite.  I  am 
partially  beaten  now,  for  though,  thanks  to  the  Pierrepoint  family, 
my  circumstances  will  for  the  rest  of  my  life  be  extremely  com- 
fortable, they  are  not  so  much  so  as  I  intended  them  to  be,  and 
as  they  undoubtedly  would  have  been  had  not  my  strategic  opera- 
tions been  hurried.  But  no  hacking  of  goodly  beeves  need  be 
looked  for  from  me.  What  I  am  hindered  from  enjoying  myself 
shall  be  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  to  whom  I  owe  no  grudge 
save  for  one  thing — she  resolutely  set  herself  against  our  being 
happy  together,  as  we  might  so  easily  have  been.  If  she  would 
but  have  accepted  me  as  her  son,  I  was  prepared  to  be  to  h*r  the 
best  son  that  ever  woman  had.  Never  for  one  moment  would  I 
have  failed  in  my  duty  and  aflfection  to  her ;  and  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  hard  that  I  should  have  to  plot,  and  scheme,  and 
do  things  that  I  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  spoken  of  as  wrong, 
to  obtain  possession  of  what  would  have  been  mine  without  an 
efibrt  had  she  been  less  obstinately  determined  not  to  believe  in 
me  and  keep  the  Eastthwaite  property  for  a  son  who  would  never 
have  been  to  her  what  I  would  have  been  if  she  would  but  have 
permitted  me.  Sometimes  I  think  she  knew  this,  but  a  stubborn- 
ness of  purpose  peculiar  to— shall  I  say,  weak  women  ?— kept  her 
from  having  any  enjoyment  of  her  Iife# 
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'  In  conformity  with  my  rule  of  conduct,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  give  you  as  much  of  my  history  as  will  be  required  to  enable 
you  to  prove  your  innocence.  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  shall  have  at 
the  same  time  to  give  JVIrs.  Pierrepgint  the  pain  of  knowing  that 
her  son  is  dead.  Break  the  news  gently  to  her.  I  almost  think 
that  when  she  hears  it,  she  will  regret  the  kind  son  she  might 
have  had  in  me.  I  first  knew  John  Pierrepoint  in  Kingsland, 
Australia.  That  was  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago.  He  was  a  good 
fellow  enough,  but  so  enamoured  of  the  wild,  free  life  of  the 
colony,  that  he  had  lost  nearly  all  affection  for  home,  and  all  wish 
to  return  thither.  Most  of  the  men  I  knew  were  wild,  but  he 
was  the  wildest  of  all.  Sometimes  he  spoke  of  the  time  when  he 
would  have  to  go  back  to  his  father  and  mother,  but  it  was  always 
as  of  something  which  he  wished  to  defer  as  long  as  possible.  I 
think  he  was  aware  that  his  ways  would  never  suit  them.  He  was 
fond  of  talking  of  them  and  of  Eastthwaite,  but  never  wrote  home 
— I  think  because  he  was  afraid  of  receiving  entreaties  to  return. 
One  day,  when  he  was  out  riding  with  Godfrey  Aylesbury,  son  of 
the  Bishop  of  Kingsland,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed. 
I  was  his  greatest  friend,  so  I  had  to  gather  his  little  property 
together,  and  write  to  tell  old  Mr.  Pierrepoint  what  had  happened. 
But  I  did  not  write,  for  even  then  it  had  occurred  to  me  that 
having  poor  Pierrepoint's  papers,  and  being  not  so  very  unlike 
him,  and  in  possession  of  ample  infcnmation  about  his  family  and 
life  when  a  boy  at  home,  I  could  easily  personate  him.  It  was, 
however,  nearly  two  years  before  I  set  about  it  in  earnest  and 
sailed  for  England.  When  I  reached  Eastthwaite  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  old  Mr.  Pierrepoint  that  I  was  his  son,  and  not 
much  with  Mrs.  P.  while  she  was  ill  in  bed ;  but  when  she  was 
well  again  it  was  a  very  different  matter,  or  would  have  been  so  if 
the  poor  old  man  had  not  become  so  much  attached  to  me  that 
he  would  not  listen  to  her  doubts,  and  was  angry  with  her  for 
entertaining  them.  I  succeeded  in  making  the  last  year  of  his 
b'fe  completely  happy,  and  would  have  made  hers  just  as  happy 
if  she  would  have  let  me.  That,  I  hope,  will  now  be  a  bitter 
reflection  to  her.' 

In  the  letter  this  was  crossed  out,  and  the  words  '  Shame  on 
me  for  writing  anything  so  contrary  to  my  principles,'  were 
written  above  them. 

*  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  part  of  my  story,  for  you  know  it 
from  her.  I  suppose  she  could  not  help  it,  but  she  embittered 
my  life  a  great  deal  when  it  might  have  been  a  remarkably  happy 
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one.  She  wad  so  inveterately  persistent  in  the  war  she  carried  on 
against  me,  that  I  never  had  any  sense  of  rest.  I  was,  of  course, 
saying  what  I  could  in  case  of  disaster,  and  easily  managed  to  lay 
by  a  few  thousands  a  year,  all  of  which  are  invested  in  securities 
guaranteed  by  the  country  which  I  had  chosen  as  my  retreat,  if 
ever  I  required  one.  My  great  wish,  however,  was  to  sell  East- 
thwaite,  and  thus  realise  a  still  more  satisfiactory  sum,  but  this 
was  difficult,  as  the  sale  could  not  be  completed  without  Mrs.  P.'s 
consent.  I  had  to  wait,  therefore,  for  she  never  came  within 
distant  range  of  granting  this.  And  so  we  went  on  till  you 
arrived.  I  chose  you  advisedly.  You  had  been  gravely  suspected 
of  having  poisoned  your  aunt,  and  as  I  began  to  see  that  I  should 
never  get  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  to  consent  to  the  sale  of  the  estate,  and 
might  therefore  be  obliged  to  remove  her  by  poison,  I  chose  you 
as  her  companion ;  I  let  her  leave  you  a  handsome  legacy  (which 
you,  by  the  way,  would  never  have  received,  for  she  was  legally 
incompetent  to  make  a  will)  in  order  that,  if  it  were  discovered 
that  she  had  died  of  poison,  you  might  be  supposed  to  have  had 
a  strong  motive  for  committing  the  crime,  and  might  bear  the 
blame  of  it,  while  I  in  the  meantime  completed  the  sale  of  East* 
thwaite,  and  got  safely  away  with  the  proceeds.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  should  not  have  allowed  you  to  suflTer  any  of  the  extreme 
severities  of  the  law,  if  convicted  either  of  this,  or  of  poisoning 
Mrs.  Caradoc,  supposing,  as  would  probably  be  the  case,  that 
old  accusation  had  been  revived.  I  alv^ays  intended  to  write  from 
my  place  of  safety,  as  I  am  writing  now.  All  that  I  wanted  of 
you  was  that  you  should  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  law  for  a 
victim  long  enough  to  enable  me  to  complete  my  arrangements 
and  go. 

'  Unfortunately,  some  time  after  you  arrived  at  Eastthwaite,  a 
letter  came  to  you  from  Aylesbury.  I  should  probably  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  open  this  in  any  case,  but  I  knew  his  writing  well, 
and  was  thunderstruck  with  the  danger.  I  found  that  you  were 
his  wife,  and  that  there  had  been  a  coldness  between  you  about 
some  man  of  the  name  of  Congreve.  You  appeared  to  have 
written  to  Aylesbury  to  tell  him  that  you  had  taken  a  situation  as 
companion  to  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  a  widow,  living  with  an  only  son, 
named  John,  who  had  spent  many  years  in  Australia.  "  Do  you 
know  him  ?  "  you  must  innocently  have  asked,  according  to  the 
wont  of  people  who  think  that  Australia  is  no  bigger  than  an 
English  county.  Strange  to  say,  the  question  was  in  this  case 
not  so  ridiculous  as  such  questions  usually  are,  for  in  his  letter  he 
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said  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  abont  the  Mrs.  Pierre- 
point  you  spoke  of,  for  to  his  knowledge  Mrs.  P.,  of  Eastthwaite 
Manor,  had  no  living  son — the  only  son  she  ever  had  having  been 
killed  in  Australia  before  his  own  eyes.     This  was  the  greatest 
danger  that  had  ever  threatened  me.     After  this  I  had  to  keep 
back  all  Aylesbury's  letters,  and  some  of  Mr.  Gerard's  too.     I  did 
it  with  regret.     I  felt  many  a  pang  of  compunction  when  I  saw 
how  your  husband's  silence  was  telling  on  you.     At  last  came  a 
letter  saying  that  he  hoped  to  be  home  soon — by  the  bye,  you 
entered  my  room  so  unexpectedly  the  morning  that  letter  arrived 
that  you  all  but  caught  me  reading  it — ^it  was  the  morning  when 
you  examined  the  contents  of  the  letter-bag  so  anxiously,  and  I 
was  so  sorry  for  you,  that  I  would  have  given  you  your  letter  had 
it  not  been  so  important  to  me  to  keep  it.    The  prospect  of  A.'8 
return  obliged  me  to  hurry  matters  in  a  way  that  I  was  unprepared 
for.  I  at  once  put  Eastthwaite  in  the  market,  knowing  of  a  buyer 
who  was  sure  to  present  himself.     He  did  present  himself,  but  I 
was  as  far  from  being  able  to  obtain  Mrs.  Pierrepoint's  consent  to 
the  sale  as  ever.     If  she  had  been  in  an  asylum  for  life,  it  might 
possibly  have  been  dispensed  with,  or  the  buyer  would  have  been 
satisfied  to  dispense  with  it ;  as  it  was,  I  could  do  nothing.     I  had 
for  some  time  found  that  do  what  I  might  I  could  not  provoke 
her  to  an  exhibition  of  temper  that  could  be  construed  into  a 
fresh  outbreak  of  insanity  that  would  necessitate  her  return  to  the 
asylum.     You,  I  fancy,  always  stood  between  her  and  her  strong 
inclination  to  break  out  into  violence — you  thwarted  my  plans  at 
every  turn.     I  gave  her  poison.     Her  life  was  not  of  much  good 
to  her,  so  I  did  it  with  the  less  scruple.     The  poison  did  her  no 
harm.     At  last  I  succeeded  in  giving  her  what  would  have  killed 
most  people.    She  can't  have  taken  the  whole  of  it,  for  she  again 
escaped,  and  I  was  forced  to  take  some  myself — seem  to  take  it, 
of  course  I  mean,  to  avert  suspicion. 

'  You  brought  that  man  Bransby  to  the  house — he  will  be  able 
to  tell  you  how  I  managed  to  deceive  both  him  and  Mr.  Bradshaw 
into  thinking  that  I  was  poisoned  too.  It  was  not  done  without 
my  having  to  go  very  near  to  making  myself  seriously  ill,  though 
no  arsenic  ever  passed  my  lips.  Having  thoroughly  deceived  two 
doctors,  I  was  safe  from  suspicion,  at  any  rate,  for  a  time.  You 
were  the  one  who  was  almost  certain  to  be  suspected.  Possession 
is  nine  points  of  the  law — I  was  in  possession  of  an  excellent 
character,  whereas  you  had  been  accused  of  poisoning  before,  and 
were  supposed  by  many  to  have  escaped  only  by  the  help  of  Mr. 
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Bransby.  Mr.  Bransby  had  again  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  I 
had  shown  distrust  of  him  by  declining  to  let  him  attend  me. 
Next  morning,  Stephens,  who  was  brim-full  of  suspicion  of  you, 
came  in  great  delight  to  tell  me  that  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  had  con- 
trived to  bring  about  an  inquiry  of  some  kind,  so  I  tried  to  make 
things  still  worse  for  you  by  doing  my  best  to  induce  you  to  fly 
the  country.  Poor  little  woman,  if  you  had  fled,  how  far  do  you 
think  you  would  have  been  allowed  to  get  ?  Perhaps  not  even 
one  short  mile.  You  were  firm,  but  that  availed  you  little,  for  I 
had  placed  in  your  desk,  in  what  you  possibly  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  a  secret  drawer,  the  bottle  of  arsenic  which  was 
so  much  sought  for  during  the  inquest  on  Mrs.  Caradoc.  You 
said  that  you  had  thrown  it  out  of  the  window,  lest  you  should 
not  be  able  to  resist  a  growing  temptation  you  felt  to  poison  your- 
self, and  you  said  what  was  true.  You  did  throw  it  out.  I  was 
in  the  garden,  very  near  your  window,  and  saw  you  open  it,  and 
throw  something  out.  You  told  the  coroner  that  you  had  seen 
"  soinething  like  a  spark  in  the  darkness,"  and  he  mocked  you. 
The  s]>ark  was  the  light  of  my  cigar.  An  hour  after  you  had 
shut  your  window,  I  used  up  a  whole  box  of  matches  in  trying  to 
find  what  you  had  thrown  out.  I  found  the  bottle,  and  it  was 
the  possession  of  that  bottle  which  afterwards  made  me  ask  you 
to  be  my  mother's  companion,  for  I  held  in  my  keeping  the  means 
both  of  getting  rid  of  her,  and  of  making  you  seem  the  guilty 
person  if  an  inquiry  were  made.  I  have  written  the  word  mother, 
I  see.  How  the  old  habit  of  calling  Mrs.  P.  mother,  clings  to  me! 
This  letter  (I  am  sorry  it  is  so  long)  will  set  you  free,  and  show 
that  you  had  no  more  to  do  with  Mrs.  Pierrepoint's  illness  than 
you  had  with  Mrs.  Garadoc's  death.  I  shall  watch  the  papers  from 
afar,  and  if  anything  yet  remains  to  be  disproved  that  can  be 
disproved  by  me,  you  may  count  on  my  support.  But  I  have 
more  to  say :  I  have  learnt  to  love  you,  my  poor  Juliet ;  and  if 
anything  makes  you  think  that,  after  all,  you  would  prefer  me  to 
Aylesbury,  or  if  he  does  not  live  to  come  home,  you  have  but  to 
put  in  the  "agony  column"  of  the  Times  the  one  word  "Juliet," 
and  I  shall  understand.  I  have  not  so  luxurious  a  home  to  offer 
you  as  I  should  have  liked,  but  this  is  partly  your  own  fault, 
and  knowing  that,  you  would  forgive.  Besides,  with  my  talents — 
you  must  own  that  I  have  talents — and  your  beauty  we  could 
rule  the  world.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  come  to  England  for  you 
myself,  but  you  will  receive  a  communication  which  will  enable 
you  to  join  me  abroad.     I  look,  however,  for  no  such  good  for- 
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tune.  Up  to  this  time  you  have  only  brought  me  ill  luck,  but, 
as  you  see,  I  bear  you  no  malice — I  bear  none  to  anyone,  unless, 
perhaps,  to  Mrs.  P.,  for  not  being  happy  when  she  might.  I 
retire  from  this  struggle  fairly  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  good 
it  has  brought  me,  and  anxious  to  minimise  as  much  as  possible 
the  harm  it  has  done  my  opi)onents.  I  suppose  Mrs.  P.  will 
always  reside  at  Eastthwaite.  Tell  her  from  me  that  the  steward, 
and  all  the  people  who  managed  the  property  in  dififerent  places, 
are  entirely  trustworthy — at  least,  I  have  always  found  them  so. 
By  the  way,  as  I  brought  away  all  that  the  steward  had  in  hand 
when  I  left,  Mrs.  P.  must  not  make  him  accountable  for  that. 
Something  civil  ought  to  be  said,  or  written,  to  Mr.  Mulgrave,  the 
gentleman  who  was  in  treaty  with  me  for  Eastthwaite,  for  he 
will  be  much  disappointed.  Tell  Mrs.  P.  and  everyone  else,  that 
it  will  be  quite  in  vain  to  pursue  me.  I  have  an  excellent  head 
for  business  arrangements,  and  mine  have  been  too  carefully  made 
for  any  hitch  to  occur. 

'  This  letter  is  written  in  England,  and  will  not  be  posted  by  the 
friend  with  whom  I  mean  to  leave  it,  until  I  have  been  for  some 
time  on  my  way  to  the  country  where  I  mean  to  live.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  say  what  country  that  is,  but  it  is  very  far  from 
England,  and  yet  I  shall  have  had  abundant  leisure  to  reach  it 
quietly  and  comfortably.  My  mother  and  you  (I  am  afraid  I 
shall  go  on  calling  ilrs.  P.  my  mother  till  the  end  of  time) 
have  often  thwarted  me,  but  you  have  just  as  often  played  into 
my  hands,  and  helped  me.  I  could  not  have  left  Eastthwaite  so 
quickly  without  exciting  suspicion,  if  almost  immediately  after 
you  were  taken  away  from  thence,  Mrs.  P.  had  not  loudly 
declared  that  she  refused  to  stay  any  longer  in  the  same  house 
with  me,  and  would  leave  that  very  day  with  Mr.  Bransby.  This 
made  it  seem  magnanimous  of  me  to  say,  "  No,  my  dear  mother, 
you  shall  not  be  the  one  to  leave  this  comfortable  house  ;  if  one 
of  us  needs  must  turn  out  of  it,  it  is  but  right  that  I  should  be 
the  one."  The  more  luggage  I  took  with  me  the  more  magnani- 
mous I  seemed,  for  it  showed  that  for  her  sake  I  was  willing  to 
undergo  banishment  for  a  long  time,  so  all  that  day  I  packed,  and 
my  man  packed,  and  I  left  Eastthwaite  largely  provided  with  this 
world's  good  things,  and  much  admired  and  pitied  for  my  self- 
sacrifice  by  everyone  but  Mrs.  P.  They  all  thought  that  we 
should  meet  again  on  neutral  ground  at  your  trial,  Juliet,  but  I 
shall  never  meet  any  of  them,  and  you  will  never  have  a  trial — 
except  one  that  is  a  mere  formality.     When  you  receive  this  I 
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shall  be  safe,  and  henceforth  only  two  things  connected  with  this 
affair  can  happen  which  will  affect  me.  You  will  never  put  that 
advertisement  in  the  TimeSy  and  Aylesbury  will  reach  England 
and  reveal  what  will  cast  discredit  on  me  before  you  receive  this 
letter.  I  wish  to  tell  my  own  story.  I  wish  to  be  the  one  who 
releases  you  from  the  cruel  position  in  which  circumstances  have 
compelled  me  to  place  you.  If  he  deprive  me  of  this  satisfaction, 
and  of  you  too,  he  will  do  me  two  ill  turns  for  which  I  shall  not 
easily  forgive  him.' 

The  letter  ended  abruptly,  without  any  signature,  but  every 
member  of  the  Bench  was  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  so-called 
Pierrepoint's  writing.  'This  ought  to  be  enough  to  set  Miss 
Caradoc  free  at  once,'  said  Mr.  Bransby. 

'  On  bail,'  replied  Sir  Thomas ;  *  there  must,  I  fear,  be  a  re- 
mand for  a  week,  but  before  that  time  Mr.  Aylesbury's  statements 
will  be  fully  inquired  into  and  verified  by  the  police,  and  we  may 
then  be  able  to  discharge  the  prisoner.' 

Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  who  took  the  news  of  her  son's  death  with 
more  fortitude  than  could  have  been  expected,  went  to  Scarborough 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Bransbys,  while  Juliet  (for  whom  Mr.  Gerard 
gave  the  necessary  bail)  went  with  her  husband  to  a  quiet  place 
on  the  coast,  where  they  were  easily  within  reach  and  able  to  give 
any  help  that  was  needed.  Their  hearts  were  at  rest,  for  they 
knew  that  the  remand  was  only  a  form.  As  foreseen  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, no  evidence  was  offered  for  the  prosecution,  and  an 
acquittal  was  directed  by  the  Bench.  When  all  was  over,  Mrs. 
Pierrepoint,  who  had  returned  from  Scarborough,  said  to  Juliet, 
'  Tell  me  your  plans  for  the  future.' 

'  We  have  hardly  made  any  yet,'  she  answered. 

'  Make  them  soon,'  said  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  '  for  I  want  to  make 
mine.  Where  you  live,  I  live.  I  will  never  intrude  on  your 
home  life,  my  darling,  but  I  can't  be  separated  from  you.  I  have 
no  child  but  you.' 

*  You  don't  mean  that  you  would  leave  Eastthwaite  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  do,  if  you  are  not  there.  Tell  me — it  is  a  thing  I 
am  very  anxious  about — is  Godfrey  going  back  to  India  ?  I  am 
afraid  his  arm  is  better.* 

Juliet  laughed.  He  had  obtained  leave  to  come  home  because 
his  right  arm  was  disabled,  but  she  did  not  want  it  to  be  disabled 
for  ever.  *He  is  going  to  leave  the  East  India  Company's 
service — or  rather,  it  is  going  to  be  abolished.  We  shall  live  in 
England.' 
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'  You  will  live  with  me,  I  hope,  and  be  to  me  as  my  own 
children.  You  shall  lead  your  own  lives,  but  I  shall  see  you  and 
know  that  you  are  happy.  Your  husband  is  rich  now  that  his  poor 
old  grandmother  is  dead,  and  be  can  add  to  the  Eastthwaite  estate  if 
he  wants  more  land  to  manage,  but  all  I  have  shall  be  yours  some 
day.  Don't  speak — don't  be  grateful.  I  am  the  one  who  ought 
to  feel  gratitude.  I  shall  make  no  claim  on  your  time.  I  have 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  those  dear  Bransbys,  and  their  father  has 
promised  to  let  me  have  one  of  them  very  often.  Not  that  I 
have  much  faith  in  his  keeping  those  girls.  There  were  one  or 
two  young  men  who  seemed  to  come  very  often  in  a  most  suspi- 
cious way  when  I  was  there.     What  do  you  say,  Juliet  ? ' 

'  I  have  been  making  myself  miserable  with  the  thought  of 
parting — but  I  must  talk  to  Godfrey.' 

'  Go  to  him  at  once,  then,'  said  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  '  I  can't  wait 
long  for  his  answer ;  and  oh,  Juliet,  I  can't  be  disappointed.' 

She  was  not  disappointed.  They  lived  at  Eastthwaite,  and 
they  lived  in  peace  and  happiness. 


THE  END. 
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THE  Cardinals,  on  the  election  of  a  new  Pope,  chose  occasionally 
the  oldest  member  of  the  College,  in  the  hope  of  an  early 
vacancy.  The  expectation  was  sometimes  disappointed,  and  the 
most  distinguished  pontificates  have  been  those  of  men  who  at 
their  elevation  were  supposed  to  have  one  foot  in  the  grave.  I 
have  no  such  ambitious  hope  of  a  long  tenure  of  my  own  humble 
ofiice.  I  am  perhaps  the  oldest,  or  nearly  the  oldest,  member  of 
the  University  in  this  room,  and  with  me  at  least  the  summa 
brevia  of  life  spem  vetat  inchoare  longam.  If  you  ask  me  why 
then  I  undertook  it,  I  might  say  that  I  was  tempted  and  fell.  I 
never,  however,  read  of  a  cardinal  who  refused  the  i>apacy  because 
he  was  too  advanced  in  years,  or  a  lawyer  who  refused  the  Great 
Seal  for  such  a  reason,  or  a  statesman  who  has  not  been  willing 
to  be  prime  minister.  If  these  great  offices  are  not  deemed  too 
heavy  for  an  old  man,  a  professorship  of  history  may  have  been 
accepted  innocently  by  a  person  who  has  made  it  the  study  of  his 
life.  His  tenure  may  be  long  or  brief,  but  at  any  rate  it  will 
not  extend  beyond  the  time  when  he  finds  he  can  be  no  longer 
useful. 

Briefly,  I  was  oflfered  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  my  old 
University  after  a  long  absence.  The  temptation  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted.  It  is  my  business  now  to  ju&tify  if  I  can  the  choice 
which  sent  me  here. 

I  have  come  back  to  Oxford,  but  no  more  to  the  Oxford*  that  I 
knew.  I  left  an  Oxford  which  was  a  centre  of  vigorous  intel- 
lectual life,  with  a  circle  of  remarkable  men  carrying  on  a  great 
movement  and  making  their  mark  on  the  outer  world.  Doubtless 
it  is  the  same  now,  but  my  old  friends  are  in  their  graves.  Their 
work  lives  after  them,  but  in  forms  which  they  did  not  expect, 

»  Delivered  before  the  Vice- Chancellor  and  the  University  of  Oxford,  Oct. 
26, 1892. 
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while  the  floods  which  Keble  watched  from  Bagley  Wood,  washing 
round  the  towers  and  churches  of  Oxford,  but  faiUng  to  reach 
them,  have  risen  at  last  over  the  enchanted  city.  The  revolution 
which  he  dreaded  has  come  upon  it.  It  still  stands  ;  it  is  full  of 
animation  and  energy ;  but  Keble  and  Newman  are  gone,  and  the 
system  which  produced  such  men  is  gone  with  them. 

New  schools  have  sprung  up  and  new  modes  of  teaching. 
Greek  and  Latin  have  lost  their  old  monopoly.  Modem  languages 
are  studied,  and  modem  history,  and  modem  philosophy  and 
science.  Athletics,  which  used  to  be  a  plajrthing,  have  become  a 
serious  pursuit,  as  if  we  were  to  have  the  Olympic  Games  again. 
The  celibate  seclusion  of  college  life  has  broken  down,  and  ladies, 
the  horror  of  the  scholastics,  have  invaded  the  sacred  precincts. 

In  all  this  I  feel  like  Epimenides  after  his  forty-five  years' 
sleep.  Few,  very  few,  of  my  contemporaries  now  survive,  and 
our  grey  hairs  tell  us  that  we  shall  soon  follow,  and  that  in  this 
new  birth  and  regeneration  our  own  part  can  be  but  a  brief  one. 

Well,  then,  for  my  own  share,  I  am  here  to  teach  modem 
history,  and  I  am  reminded  at  the  outset  that  this  is  changed  too, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  modem  history.  History  is  one 
and  continuous  from  the  beginning  of  things.  I  must  humbly 
answer  that  I  never  doubted  it.  I  never  supposed  that  the 
human  race  was  created  fresh  at  the  Christian  era.  We  always 
knew  that  the  modem  world  inherited  language,  laws,  and  litera- 
ture from  antecedent  ages,  and  that  the  actions  and  thoughts  of 
Jews  and  Greeks  and  Romans  have  helped  to  mould  the  minds  of 
aU  that  have  come  after  them. 

Still  I  think  the  distinction  is  a  harmless  one.  The  old  civili- 
sation and  the  old  creeds  had  worn  out.  With  new  religions, 
with  new  races  of  men  with  new  impulses  and  fr^sh  types  of 
character,  there  did  virtually  commence  a  completely  new  epoch. 
Scandinavians,  Goths,  Huns,  Arabs,  had  minds  and  ideas  of  their 
own.  They  were  neither  Jew  nor  Greek.  The  NibelungerUied 
is  a  counterpart  of  the  Iliad,  but  owes  nothing  to  it,  and  indicates 
even  a  ruder  period  of  national  development.  I  consider  that 
without  ofifence  I  may  still  regard  the  Northern  Ii>vasion  as  a 
period  when  old  things  were  wound  up  and  a  new  order  began.  - 

Yet,  divide  history  as  we  will,  the  surface  is  still  immense. 
The  modem  side  of  it  embraces  the  fortunes  of  mankind  for 
sixteen  hundred  years,  event  piled  on  event,  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  globe,  with  no  visible  coherence  or  visible  purpose. 
Studen^ts  may  wander  about  it,  as  in  some  vast  forest,  and  never 
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meet.  To  examine  it  all  in  detail,  to  leam  what  those  millions  of 
millions  of  human  creatures  really  did,  and  what  they  were  really 
like,  is  obviously  impossible.  Impossible  from  the  extent  of  the 
subject,  and  impossible  from  the  nature  of  it,  because  the  inquirer 
himself  has  no  fixed  point  to  stand  upon.  The  astronomer,  when 
he  is  examining  the  motion  of  star  or  planet,  is  himself  moving  as 
he  observes.  The  astronomer  knows  it  and  allows  for  it.  The 
historian  is  moving  too,  but  does  not  know  it,  or  forgets  to 
allow  for  it.  He  has  to  interpret  his  discoveries  by  his  own 
general  theories  and  his  own  estimate  of  probabilities ;  and  lights 
and  shadows  change  their  places,  and  what  seems  likely  and 
reasonable  to  one  age  seems  unlikely  and  even  impossible  to 
another. 

In  this  perplexity  men  have  looked  for  general  laws  which 
may  underlie  the  multitude  of  phenomena.  The  botanist  who 
would  understand  the  nature  of  an  orchid  need  not  dissect  every 
specimen  that  he  can  find.  He  examines  a  few,  discovers  in  these 
certain  uniform  features,  and  learns  the  principle  of  their  struc- 
ture. Some  such  general  principle  philosophers  have  hoped  to 
find  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Many  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  and  many  will  be 
advanced.  A  theory  is  started.  It  is  received  perhaps  with 
enthusiasm,  and  gloried  in  as  a  scientific  discovery.  The  mis- 
fortune is  that  it  is  of  such  short  continuance.  Each  generation 
in  these  clever  days  likes  to  make  its  own  philosophy.  In  a  few 
years  it  is  superseded  by  something  else,  and  that  again,  if  one 
lives  long  enough,  by  another.  Old  men  who  have  witnessed  two 
or  three  such  experiences  grow  shy  and  sceptical,  and  refuse  to 
listen  to  any  more. 

In  my  own  youth,  when  Bishop  Butler  was  an  authority,  we 
were  taught  that  we  lived  under  a  providential  dispensation  of 
which  we  knew  very  little.  The  probable  interpretation  of  our 
position  was,  however,  that  we  were  in  a  state  of  probation ;  that 
our  life  in  this  world  was  a  school  for  the  training  of  character, 
with  a  view  to  some  ulterior  purpose.  This  purpose  was  not 
explained  to  us,  but  we  had  a  rule  of  conduct  in  our  consciences 
which  experience  in  the  long  run  uniformly  sanctioned.  Nations 
and  individuals  had  the  same  responsibilities.  Those  who  were 
frugal,  brave,  pure,  honest,  and  industrious,  were  internally  happy 
and  outwardly  prosperous.  Those  who  followed  pleasure,  power, 
wealth,  or  luxury,  were  brought  to  account  one  way  or  another, 
and  made  to  know  that  they  had  missed  the  road. 
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Sach  an  explanation  of  things  has  been  too  old-fashioned  for 
modem  speculation.  For  myself,  I  consider  that  it  is  still  the 
most  reasonable  which  has  yet  been  ofifered.  History,  so  fer  as 
history  has  anything  to  say  about  it,  does  teach  that  right  and 
wrong  are  real  distinctions.  In  the  shape  of  a  law  I  can  discern 
nothing  else. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  know  this  already.  If  history  proves 
only  this,  we  need  not  waste  time  over  it. 

So  a  Political  Economist  asked  once  what  the  Iliad,  proved  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  hard  to  say  what  the  Iliad  does  prove,  except  the 
truth  of  the  French  proverb,  '  Cherchez  la  femme,'  when  there  is 
mischief  about.  Yet  the  Iliad  has  for  3,000  years  been  the  best 
educator  of  mankind — Greek  and  Soman,  Frank  and  German, 
Celt  and  Saxon,  have  learnt  there,  more  than  anywhere,  to  admire 
and  love  what  is  brave  and  beautiful,  and  to  despise  what  is 
cowardly  and  base. 

The  great  poem  of  human  history,  if  read  in  the  same  way, 
may  have  the  same  value  for  us ;  and  if  it  has,  we  need  not  ask  for 
more.  All  depends  on  what  human  life  means.  Assume  any 
purpose  which  suits  your  inclination ;  you  will  easily  find  evidence 
for  it. 

Voltaire  conceived  that  the  world  was  being  made  into  a 
tolerable  place  of  residence  for  a  set  of  mortals  who  might  or 
might  not  have  any  farther  destination.  He  insisted  in  the 
Es%ai  8ur  lea  Mcewra^  that  from  original  darkness  there  had 
been  a  gradual  spread  of  intelligence — that  manners  have  softened 
with  knowledge — and  that  the  process  might  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue. That  in  fact  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  and  the  Tree  of  Life 
are  really  the  same. 

Voltaire's  view  developed  into  a  French  school  of  history, 
which  made  its  way  to  England  and  took  a  philosophical  form. 
Natural  science  had  shown  that  Law  acted  uniformly  through  all 
creation,  organic  and  inorganic.  The  sole  exception  was  in  man, 
in  what  was  called  free  will.  But  was  there  any  such  thing  as 
free  will  ?  Was  it  likely  that  the  harmony  of  universal  nature 
was  broken  by  such  an  inexplicable  anomaly?  Was  not  man 
after  all  like  other  animals,  only  differing  from  them  by  larger 
capacities?  Every  event  had  a  cause;  every  action  a  motive. 
The  brute  not  being  able  to  accumulate  experience,  followed  his 
immediate  impulses.  Man,  by  possessing  knowledge,  could  foresee 
consequences,  and  thus  had  a  choice  of  motives.  But  always  the 
motive  strongest  at  the  moment  did  and  must  prevail,  and  thus 
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the  notion  of  free  will  was  merely  an  illusion  rising  &om  inatten- 
tion to  determining  causes.  Wise  action,  therefore,  depended  on 
correct  understanding.  The  more  a  man  knew,  the  better  he 
would  act.  History  exhibited  merely  nothing  but  the  actions 
resulting  from  imperfect  knowledge  under  the  influence  of  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  Circumstances  became  less  powerful  as 
the  mind  became  more  enlightened,  but  the  law  of  cause  and 
efifect  could  be  traced  through  the  whole  of  it ;  and  history  might 
be  reconstructed  on  this  principle  into  an  exact  science. 

Mr.  Buckle  was  the  English  prophet  of  this  school.  He  was 
a  man  of  vast  information.  His  book  was  ingenious.  It  fell  in 
with  the  temper  of  the  times. 

There  were  difl&culties,  however ;  and  I,  for  one,  could  never 
completely  believe.  Leaving  out  the  free-will  puzzle,  science 
must  have  ascertained  facts  to  go  ux)on,  and  where  was  it  to  get 
them  ?  In  the  physical  sciences  single  instances  are  not  enough : 
several  specimens  must  be  examined,  exceptions  scrutinised,  and 
hypotheses  tested  by  experiment.  In  history  we  have  a  record  of 
things  which  happened  once,  or  were  said  to  have  happened,  but 
which,  once  passed,  are  gone  for  ever.  Verification  is  impossible. 
Our  evidences  are  in  books  which  we  cannot  cross-examine  in  the 
witness-box.  The  writers  on  whose  authority  we  depend,  shared, 
we  can  see,  in  the  illusions  of  their  age.  They  have  been  parti- 
sans, and  their  beliefs  have  followed  their  sympathies.  The  hero 
or  sage  to  one  party  is  a  knave  and  idiot  to  another.  We  may 
gather  a  general  idea  of  events  which  happened,  but  of  how  they 
happened  and  why,  we  have  small  means  of  judging. 

Laws  and  literature  give  us  something  more  substantial ;  but 
even  they  not  very  much.  We  cannot  understand  a  law  till  we 
know  the  circumstances  which  it  was  intended  to  meet.  Litera- 
ture gives  us  the  opinions  or  sentiments  of  particular  persons  8t 
particular  times,  and  cannot  give  us  more.  Both  are  useful  and 
instructive  if  we  are  contented  with  modest  probabilities.  But 
such  materials  are  too  frail  for  science,  especially  as  the  philosopher 
has  weaknesses  of  his  own  to  mislead  him.  He  is  fond  of  his 
hypothesis;  he  selects  the  facts  that  suit  him  and  drops  the  rest.. 

But  there  is  a  graver  objection  to  treating  history  as  a  science^. 
In  science  properly  so  called,  the  individual  is  nothing ;  th^ 
species  is  everything.  The  individual  is  an  accidental  pheno^ 
menon,  existing  for  a  few  days  or  years  in  space  and  time,  and 
then  swept  away  to.  make  room  for  others  of  a  similar  kind.  Thp 
individual  part  of  all  things,  Schopenhauer  says,  is  mortal.  Thp 
immortal  part  is  the  type  which  sundves  when  the  phenomenon 
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is  gone.  This  is  perfectly  true  of  the  rest  of  creation.  To  the 
infinite  millions  of  living  things  which  fill  earth  and  air  and  water, 
their  mother  Nature  seems  absolutely  indifferent.  She  finishes  a 
flower  or  a  May-fly  with  a  completeness  which  the  most  exquisite 
human  skill  can  neither  rival  nor  approach.  She  leaves  the 
flowers  to  be  gathered  idly  and  flung  away ;  the  May-fly  to  be 
snatched  up  by  the  passing  swallow.  In  her  inexhaustible 
tre.asure-house  she  has  myriads  of  the  same  kind  waiting  to  be 
bom.  So  it  is  with  all  things  but  man;  and  Mr.  Buckle 
consistently  says  that  man  is  no  exception.  He,  too,  thinks  as 
little  of  this  or  that  individual  as  the  natural  philosopher. 

It  may  be  so. 

But  there  is  this  difference,  that  in  those  other  things  the 
important,  or,  if  you  will,  the  inmiortal,  part  of  them  is  what  they 
have  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  tribe.  But  with  man,  so 
&r  as  he  is  an  object  of  interest,  it  is  the  type  which  is  nothing, 
and  the  individual  which  is  everything.  Take  away  from  Ulysses 
or  Hamlet  their  personal  individuality,  and  leave  only  what 
belongs  to  the  race — would  you  say  that  you  had  preserved  the 
imiuortal  part  and  thrown  away  the  unimportant  ?  The  immortal 
part  of  a  man  is  not  that  which  he  shares  with  the  rest  of  his 
rac^  but  that  which  he  possesses  of  his  own. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  evolution  of  human  beings  there  are 
some  general  processes,  bodily  or  mental,  to  which  all  alike  may 
be  aabject.  These  science  may  perhaps  discover,  and  so  far  there 
mayrbe  a  science  of  History.  But  the  relative  importance  of  the 
general  and  particular  is  with  man  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  rest 
of  nature.  In  poetry,  in  art,  in  religion,  in  action  and  life,  the 
int^est  centres  always  on  persons  and  personal  character. 

We  now  hear  less  than  we  did  of  a  science  of  History,  and  a 
less  ambitious  theory  has  taken  its  place — that  the  human  race  is 
in  a  state  of  progress  which  it  is  the  pride  and  duty  of  history  to 
record — progress  never  surer  or  more  exhilarating  than  in  this 
very  age  in  which  we  live.  It  is  now  seen  clearly  that  each  gene- 
ration is  necessarily  wiser  than  the  generation  preceding,  having 
inherited  all  that  there  was  before,  and  added  its  own  acquisitions. 
The  old  saying  used  to  be  that  our  fathers  had  more  wit  and  wis- 
dom than  we.  We  say  now,  our  fathers  did  well  enough  con- 
sidering their  disadvantages ;  but  it  would  be  affectation  to  pre- 
tend that  we  do  not  stand  on  a  higher  level  than  they  did.  Do 
we  not  know  a  thousand  things  of  which  they  had  no  ghmpse? 
Have  we  not  made  slaves  of  the  elemental  powers ;  bridged  the 
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ocean  with  fire-ships ;  made  the  lightning  run  our  errands ; 
measured  the  velocity  of  light  ?  Are  we  not  educating  the  poor, 
making  them  happier  and  better ;  and  now  that  our  eyes  are 
opened,  does  not  history  assure  us  that  what  we  witness  is  the 
consummation  of  a  process  which  has  gone  on  for  ages  and  will 
continue  indefinitely  ? 

Again,  I  can  but  say  it  may  be  so.  Indisputably  there  is 
progress  of  a  kind ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  ask,  whither  ?  Progress 
from  what  to  what  ?  Is  it  so  certain  that  in  things  most  essential 
we  are  so  much  wiser  than  those  who  went  before  us  ?  Once 
more  the  question  rises :  What  is  the  meaning  of  human  life  ? 
Is  it  that  we  may  multiply  our  enjoyments  and  conveniences,  and 
pursue  more  sharply  and  successfully  what  we  call  our  interests  ? 
Is  it  that  we  are  to  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  elements,  search 
into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  use  our  discoveries  to  make 
existence  more  enjoyable  ?  Or  is  all  this  only  secondary — ^and  is 
it  our  real  business  here  to  make  ourselves  brave,  true,  just,  and 
honourable  men  ? 

I  hear  people  say  impatiently,  Of  course  we  know  all  that. 
Of  course  people  must  be  virtuous.  But  *  virtue,'  as  it  is  called, 
being  the  most  precious  of  all  things,  is  of  all  things  the  hardest 
to  come  by ;  and  if  we  are  to  have  the  most  moderate  success  in 
the  search  for  it,  we  must  go  to  work  with  the  same  direct  and 
patient  effort,  with  which  we  learn  any  other  difficult  art. 

Aristotle  observes  that  in  progressive  democratic  communities 
a/>€Ti^,  or  moral  excellence,  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  first  import- 
ance. Of  apSTij  it  is  thought  that  oiroaov  oiv  (ever  so  little) 
will  be  enough  to  go  along  with,  and  that  little  will  come  of  itself. 
And  he  adds  that  it  does  not  come  unless  more  systematically 
sought  after,  and  that  for  want  of  it  the  Greek  republics  went 
upon  the  rocks. 

According  to  Aristotle,  that  is  the  best  condition  of  things 
which  produces  not  the  largest  amount  of  knowledge  or  wealth, 
but  the  men  of  noblest  nature.  And  I  cannot  see  that  there  is 
any  distinct  progress  in  productions  of  this  kind.  To  compare 
one  age  with  another  is  difficult  to  do  at  all,  and  impossible  to  do. 
completely ;  but  the  most  sanguine  beUever  in  evolutionary  pro- 
gress would  hardly  say  that  if  he  were  to  meet  Socrates  or  Cicero 
or  St.  Paul  he  would  be  conscious  of  any  great  superiority  to 
them.  I  am  not  certain  that  a  modem  bishop  is  very  much 
above  a  mediaeval  abbot.  Knowledge  of  material  things  seems  to 
make  very  little  difference. 
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No  more  perfect  specimens  of  womanhood  were  ever  seen  than 
Penelope  or  Nausicaa. 

The  Bomans  under  Trajan  thought,  no  doubt,  that  they  had 
progressed  considerably  since  Cincinnatus  followed  the  plough. 
But  had  they  ?  Knowledge  came,  but  wisdom  lingered.  The 
empire  was  going  to  pieces  from  the  want  of  the  neglected 

Even,  however,  in  the  outward  essentials  of  food  and  clothing 
and  housing,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  mass  of  mankind  in  the 
present  generation  are  better  off  than  their  forefathers.  Work- 
men and  workmen's  families  have  still  a  hard  time  of  it.  Nor  do 
I  know  that  between  them  and  what  are  called  the  upper  classes 
the  feeling  is  better  than  it  used  to  be.  The  enjoyments  of  life 
have  always  been  unequally  divided,  and  it  is  easy  out  of  the 
imperfect  records  of  earlier  ages  to  draw  pictures  of  tyranny  and 
cruelty  and  the  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  strong ;  but  the 
lot  of  the  immense  majority  of  mankind  is  not  even  now  a 
delightful  one.  When  the  Paris  Communists  in  1870  burnt  the 
Tuileries  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  threatened  to  bum  Paris  itself, 
Carlyle  observed  to  me,  '  Those  people  are  saying  to  their  rulers : 
"  The  conditions  of  our  lives  are  intolerable.  Our  forefathers  may 
have  been  as  ill  off  as  we,  but  at  least  they  had  another  life  to 
look  forward  to,  when  wrong  would  be  made  right.  With  your  In- 
tellect and  your  Progress,  you  have  taken  from  us  our  last  consola- 
tion ;  and  if  you  will  not  mend  this  accursed  society  that  we  live 
in,  if  you  tell  us  that  in  the  nature  of  things  we  mus£  have  all  the 
pain  and  you  the  pleasure — then,  by  Heaven,  we  will  destroy 
society  and  you  and  ourselves  too,  and  so  make  an  end." ' 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  condition  of  the  people  in  mediaeval 
Europe  was  as  miserable  as  is  pretended.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life  was  as  unequal  as  it  is  at 
present.  Of  liberty,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  going 
now  than  there  used  to  be.  In  the  middle  ages  there  was  little 
liberty  for  any  one.  Kings  and  peers,  knights  and  vassals,  villains 
and  serfs,  were  held  together  under  strict  bonds  of  obligation.  But 
the  one  thing  certain  is  that  between  the  lords  and  their  feuda- 
tories there  were  links  of  genuine  loyalty  which  drew  high  and 
low  together  as  they  have  not  been  drawn  since  the  so-called 
chains  have  been  broken.  If  the  tenant  gave  service,  the  lord 
gave  protection.  If  the  tenant  lived  hard,  the  lord  had  little 
luxury.  Earls  and  countesses  breakfasted  at  five  in  the  morning 
on  salt  beef  and  herring,  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  draught  of  ale 
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from  a  black-jack.  Lords  and  servants  dined  in  the  same  hall 
and  shared  the  same  meal.  As  to  dress,  plain  leather  and  woollen 
served  for  all  ranks,  except  on  splendid  ceremonials.  Examine 
the  figures  of  the  knights  on  the  floor  of  the  ante-chapel  in  the 
Temple  Church  in  London.  The  originals  of  those  forms  were  not 
brothers  of  the  order  or  bound  to  poverty.  They  were  the 
proudest  and  most  powerful  of  the  English  peers.  Yet  their 
armour  is  without  ornament  save  the  plain  device  on  the  shield. 
The  cloak  is  the  lightest  and  simplest.  The  heavy  sword  hangs 
from  a  leather  belt,  fastened  with  an  ordinary  harness-buckle. 
As  those  knights  lie  there,  so  they  moved  when  they  were  alive ; 
and  when  hard  blows  were  going  they  had  an  ample  share  of 
them.  No  fact  of  history  is  more  certain  than  that  the  peasants 
bom  on  the  great  baronies  looked  up  to  those  lords  of  theirs  with 
real  and  reverent  affection — very  strange,  if  one  party  in  the  con- 
tract had  nothing  but  hardship  and  the  other  was  an  arbitrary 
tyrant.  Custom  dies  hard,  and  this  feeling  of  feudal  loyalty  has 
lingered  into  our  own  times  with  very  little  to  support  it. 
Carlyle  told  me  once  of  a  lawsuit  pending  in  Scotland  affecting 
the  succession  to  a  great  estate  of  which  he  had  known  some- 
thing. The  case  depended  on  a  family  secret  known  only  to  one 
old  servant,  who  refused  to  reveal  it.  A  Kirk  minister  was  sent 
to  tell  her  that  she  must  speak  on  peril  of  her  soul.  'Peril  of  my 
soul ! '  she  said.  '  And  would  ye  put  the  honour  of  an  auld 
Scottish  family  in  competition  with  the  saul  of  a  poor  creature 
like  me  ? ' 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  under  the  new  system  of  contract 
and  independence  we  shall  see  much  more  of  this  kind  of 
devotion. 

Other  good  results  may  of  course  rise  out  of  the  change,  but 
they  will  not  take  the  form  of  attachment  between  employers 
and  employed.  Affection  will  hardly  grow  where  interests  are 
opposite. 

But  if  there  are  doubts  about  social  progress,  it  will  be  said, 
history  at  least  proves  political  progress.  All  history  (we  have  been 
lately  told)  shows  a  growing  tendency  to  government  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people — that  is,  to  democratic  republics.  Church, 
monarchy,  feudalism,  reformations,  revolutions,  the  chequered 
phenomena  of  the  last  thousand  years  we  are  to  regard  as  a  'prcR'' 
paratio  evangelica — a  making  straight  the  way  for  the  advance 
of  constitutional  liberty,  the  last  act  and  climax  of  the  whole 
human  drama.     We  are  taught  to  observe  first  whole  peoples  in 
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shackles,  unable  to  call  their  lives  their  own.  The  rights  of  man 
assert  themselves  one  by  one.  BanK  loses  its  authority.  Equality 
is  at  length  estabUshed  with  Uberty  at  its  side.  Brotherly  love  is 
to  follow,  and  the  i)erfect  state  will  then  be  arrived  at.  Nations 
are  no  longer  to  be  governed.  They  are  to  govern  themselves. 
The  individual  is  to  be  his  own  centre  and  the  sole  judge  of  his 
obligations  and  his  interests.  He  is  to  have  an  equal  voice  in  the 
making  the  laws  and  the  administration  of  the  laws — to  be  free  to 
act  as  he  likes— think  as  he  likes — speak  as  he  likes,  rightly  or 
wrongly.  It  is  his  own  affair,  so  that  he  does  not  rob  his 
neighbour  of  his  similar  rights. 

This  is  to  be  the  consummation  of  human  political  wisdom, 
the  far-off  divine  event  towards  which  the  wars  of  classes,  the 
struggles  between  princes  and  subject,  religious  wars,  dynastic 
wars,  all  the  complex  movements  of  the  past  are  to  be  interpreted 
as  unconsciously  tending. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  in  England  and  in  other  countries  the 
decay  of  authority  can  be  traced  through  a  long  period.  All 
organised  things  decay.  Life  itself  is  growth  and  dissolution. 
But  if  this  is  the  whole  meaning  of  it,  and  the  establishment  of 
democratic  republics  is  the  aim  of  human  existence,  one  asks, 
*  What  then  ? '  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  liberty  when  we 
have  got  it  ?  Liberty  itself  must  be  a  means  to  a  further  end. 
What  is  that  end  ?  Life,  we  are  told,  will  be  grander,  brighter, 
and  better  than  ever  it  was  before.  But  is  this  true?  Does 
experience,  so  far,  show  that  the  finer  features  do  grow  with  such 
exceptional  splendour  with  political  liberty  ?  There  is  a  liberty 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  live  and  die  for  —liberty  from  foreign 
oppression,  liberty  firom  tyrannical  rulers  who  abuse  the  law  which 
they  are  established  to  administer — liberty  from  that  worse 
oppression  which  would  compel  men  to  profess  beliefs  which  they 
do  not  hold.  To  make  such  rulers  know  that  they  are  responsible 
to  a  power  still  higher  than  themselves  is  great  and  heroic,  and 
the  stories  of  such  bold  deeds  are  the  most  elevating  chapters  in 
human  history. 

But  such  freedom  has  nothing  but  the  name  in  common  with 
the  modem  theory  that  every  man  is  his  own  keeper.  Because 
the  captain  and  officers  of  a  ship  have  proved  unfit  for  their  posts, 
it  does  not  follow  that  there  shall  be  no  captain  or  officers,  or  that 
the  crew  shall  choose  their  own. 

Does  history  show  that  in  proportion  as  men  are  left  to  their 
own   wills  they  become  happier,  truer,  braver,   simpler,   more 
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reverent  of  good,  more  afiraid  of  evil  ?  If  it  be  so,  cadii  quAxatio. 
The  problem  of  human  existence  is  solved.  We  have  but  to 
abolish  the  few  remaining  restraints,  and  original  sin  will  be 
extinguished.  But  the  history  which  is  to  prove  it  I  believe  to 
be  a  history  of  the  future,  not  of  the  past — a  prophecy,  not  a 
narrative  of  fact. 

What  is  liberty  ?  What  used  we  to  mean  when  we  called  a 
man  free  ?  The  workman  became  free  of  his  craft  when  he  had 
learnt  under  a  master  all  that  the  master  could  teach  him.  Then, 
and  not  before,  he  waa  set  to  work  on  his  own  account.  The  artist 
acquires  a  free  hand  when  he  knows  what  ought  to  be  done,  and 
eye  and  hand  work  together  to  do  it.  The  musician  is  not  free 
while  his  fingers  blunder  over  the  notes.  To  set  free  an  apprentice 
to  go  his  own  way  while  he  is  half  taught,  or  not  taught  at  all,  is 
to  leave  him  to  his  own  incapacity.  Every  art  which  we  learn  has 
to  be  acquired  under  instruction  and  restraint.  We  do  not  hear 
of  the  right  of  a  carpenter  or  a  mason  to  go  wrong  if  he  pleases. 
Why,  in  the  Art  of  arts,  the  art  of  life,  should  any  other  principle 
hold  ?  What  is  the  use  of  emancipating  a  man  from  control  till 
he  has  proved  that  he  can  control  himself?  Those  who  are  most 
impatient  of  control  are  those  who  need  it  most.  I  have  heard  it 
argued  that  subordination  creates  servility,  and  that  to  set  a  man 
free  is  to  make  him  worthy  of  freedom.  It  is  like  telling  a 
painter  to  go  his  own  way  and  call  no  man  master.  It  is  to  expect 
from  liberty  the  magical  change  of  character  which  theologians 
used  to  expect  from  faith.  Would  soldiers  or  seamen  be  truer 
to  their  salt,  if  their  officers  were  their  servants  and  received 
mandates  from  them  as  we  say  our  members  of  Parliament  do  ? 
Would  family  life  be  improved  if  wives  and  children  owed  no 
obedience  to  husbands  and  fathers  ?  Human  character  has  risen 
to  excellence  under  every  form  of  political  constitution,  but  I  do 
not  see  that  democracies  have  shown  any  marked  superiority  in 
this  respect,  or  that  in  this  favoured  age  there  is  any  specitd 
increase  of  personal  dignity  or  merit.  The  French  have  not 
particularly  improved  since  the  Great  Revolution.  The  peasantry 
may  be  better  ofi*,  but  they  have  not  shown  themselves  braver  or 
more  patriotic.  The  literature  of  France  is  not  purer ;  the  states- 
men are  no  wiser.  Napoleon's  soldiers  who  had  Europe  under 
their  feet  were  bom  and  bred  under  the  old  r6girae,  England  has 
done  well  to  abolish  negro  slavery,  but  whether  to  have  raised  the 
negro  at  a  single  step  to  be  the  white  man's  equal  is  to  have 
made  him  in  fact  the  white  man's  equal,  or  to  liave  put  him  in 
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the  way  of  becoming  so,  is  still  a  prophecy  and  waits  to  become 
a  fact. 

One  explanation  there  is  of  the  levelling  spirit  of  modem 
times  which  is  at  least  intelligible.  Most  men,  high  or  low,  in 
these  days  have  come  to  make  it  the  principal  object  of  their 
lives  to  get  as  large  a  share  as  they  can  of  money  and  enjoyment. 
Exceptional  i)ower  or  privilege  is  likely  to  be  abused  as  long  as 
this  is  so  ;  and  all  being  on  the  same  moral  level,  caring  only  for 
what  they  can  get,  all  may  claim  to  be  on  the  same  political 
level,  to  look  after  their  own  interests. 

I  urged  this  on  Carlyle  when  he  was  writing  his  Shooting 
Niagara.  He  flung  it  from  him  with  disdain.  '  Interests  !  *  he 
said ;  '  what  have  men  to  do  with  interests  ?  There  is  a  right 
way  and  a  wrong  way.     That  is  all  that  we  need  think  about.' 

Yet  I  believe  my  explanation  is  the  real  one.  It  is  quite  true 
that  class  privileges  nowadays  would  be  unfairly  used.  The  mis- 
take is  in  assuming  that  it  was  always  so,  and  that  such  inequali- 
ties at  the  time  when  they  arose  were  as  mischievous  as  they 
would  be  at  present. 

In  my  reading  of  English  history  there  was  once  a  warmer 
relation  between  high  and  low,  when  each  class  thought  more  of 
its  duties  than  its  interests,  and  religion,  which  was  the  same  to 
all,  was  really  believed  in.  Under  such  conditions  inequality  was 
natural  and  wholesome.  When  religion  became  opinion,  dubious 
more  or  less,  and  divorced  from  conduct,  while  pleasures  became 
more  various  and  more  attainable,  the  favoured  classes  fell  away 
from  the  intention  of  their  institution,  monopolised  the  sweets  of 
life,  and  left  the  bitter  to  the  poor. 

Motion  and  heat,  it  is  well  known,  are  two  modes  of  one  and 
the  same  force.  Motion  can  be  converted  into  heat,  or  heat  into 
motion,  but  both  cannot  exist  together.  It  is  the  same  with 
power  and  luxury.  An  aristocracy  contented  with  plain  living 
and  bearing  its  share  in  the  strokes  and  batterings  of  life,  might 
keep  its  privileges  for  ever.  An  aristocracy  which  has  nothing  to 
show  for  itself  but  palaces  and  splendid  idleness,  must  expect  to 
forfeit  its  privileges.  The  palaces  and  the  idleness  it  may  keep 
for  a  time,  but  these,  too,  with  uncertain  tenure. 

The  simi  of  it  all  is  that  human  society  is  in  healthy  con- 
dition when  the  wise  rule  the  ignorant — rule  with  equal-handed 
authority  over  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  But  that  it  can 
prosper  at  all  without  any  authority,  subject  only  to  an  imaginary 
line  that  one  man's  rights  are  not  to  interfere  with  his  neigh- 
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hour's,  is  a  devout  imagination  which  prophecy  may  enable  us  to 
believe,  but  which  has  no  sanction  from  history.  Mankind  are 
made  unequal.  Legislation  cannot  make  them  equal,  and  freedom 
does  not  create  the  virtues  which  might  make  the  presumption 
into  a  reality. 

More  than  once  in  the  chequered  experiences  of  mankind 
there  have  been  analogous  epidemics  of  enthusiasm.  Ideas  have 
taken  possession  of  enormous  masses  of  people,  calling  themselves 
sacred,  sweeping  all  before  them  for  generations  and  ending  in 
the  sands  like  African  rivers.  For  two  hundred  years  the  noblest 
part  of  Europe  was  persuaded  that  its  highest  duty  was  to  rescue 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  Saracens.  The  ineffectual  efiFort 
cost  Christendom  six  million  lives,  and  the  nations  woke  out  of 
their  delusion  to  find  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre  could  not  be 
rescued  from  the  Saracens,  and  that  the  duties  of  English, 
French,  Germans,  and  Burgundians  lay  at  home  and  not  in 
Syria.  Generosity  of  intention  cannot  conquer  facts,  and  enter- 
prises inspired  by  passion  and  unguided  by  wisdom  stand  in 
history  as  monuments  of  folly.  I  sometimes  think  that  this 
great  wave  of  universal  emancipation  is  not  unlike  the  Crusades, 
a  generous  idea,  taken  up  with  impetuosity,  decorated  with  fine 
flowers  of  rhetoric — but  flowers  which  are  but  blossoms  only,  and 
will  never  set  into  fruit.  I  cannot  find  in  history  an  encourage- 
ment to  hope  that  on  this  road  lies  the  way  to  regeneration.  I, 
for  my  own  part,  will  not  make  history  answerable  for  what  I 
cannot  see  that  it  teaches.  Statistics,  it  is  said,  will  prove  any- 
thing, if  you  take  only  what  makes  for  what  you  wish  and  leave 
out  the  rest.  To  me  the  entire  theory  of  political  progress  is  without 
interest.  I  do  not  find  that  liberty  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word  raises  the  character  either  of  individuals  or  nations ;  and  if 
our  existence  on  this  planet  has  any  meaning  at  all,  the  effect  on 
character  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered.  The  only  true 
progress  is  moral  progress. 

There  have  been  great  men  and  good  men  under  monarchies, 
aristocracies,  republics,  and  limited  democracies ;  but  not  more 
under  one  than  under  the  other.  I  regard  them  all  as  accidental 
and  unimportant  varieties  of  the  forms  which  society  assumes. 
The  sum  of  all  is  in  Pope's  line — 

Whatever  is  best  administered  is  best. 

Leaving  historical  theories,  then,  we  may  turn  to  the  less 
ambitious  narratives.     Here  we  should  be  on  firmer  ground,  for 
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we  are  rid  of  inferences,  and  have  to  do  only  with  supposed 
facts.  I  have  still,  however,  to  say  supposed  facts,  for  the  writers 
on  whom  we  depend  were  subject  to  the  prejudices  of  their  own 
times,  and  we  who  study  them  have  prejudices  of  our  own  which 
appear  in  the  form  in  which  we  re-tell  their  stories.  We  speak  of 
the  mythic  periods  of  history  and  we  fancy  we  live  in  clearer 
daylight.  We  might  as  easily  escape  from  our  shadows.  All 
history  is  mythic.  Our  knowledge  of  one  another  is  mythic. 
Our  knowledge  of  everything  is  mythic,  for  in  every  act  of  per- 
ception we  contribute  something  of  our  own.  No  two  persons 
describe  alike  a  scene  which  both  have  witnessed. 

Anecdotes,  generally  discreditable,  gather  round  eminent  men. 
One  person  believes  such  anecdotes  because  he  is  constitutionally 
inclined  to  doubt  the  virtues  of  eminent  men ;  another  disbelieves 
for  the  opposite  reason;  but  the  unfavourable  verdict  usually 
carries  the  day.  Stories  of  this  kind  are  generally  pungent.  The 
most  pungent  are  probably  the  most  £Eilse;  but  they  pass  into 
history  because  they  serve  to  amuse;  and  when  they  refer  to 
persons  who  lived  long  ago,  great  writers,  who  admire  their  own 
time,  adopt  them  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  Macaulay  is  a  great 
offender  in  this  respect,  and  almost  always  takes  an  unfavourable 
irfterpretation  of  the  conduct  of  a  man  whom  the  world  has 
admired.  James  Spedding  had  to  protest  against  his  Bacon. 
Sir  James  Stephen  has  shown  his  wanton  injustice  to  Warren 
Hastings,  but  the  brilliant  and  scandalous  legend  will  probably 
survive  the  criticism,  preserved  by  the  vigour  of  Macaulay's  style. 

Darkest  England^  we  hope,  is  mythical  in  part  at  least.  Yet 
it  came  out  openly.  It  was  submitted  to  hostile  scrutiny,  and 
hereafter  anyone  writing  unfavourably  about  our  present  condition 
may  fairly  quote  it  as  evidence. 

Imagine  the  colours  in  which  we  shall  appear  if  such  a  writer 
treats  us  as  Macaulay  treats  the  English  gentry  of  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

We  cannot  escape  our  prejudices,  which  will  and  must  guide 
us  in  the  witnesses  whom  we  trust.  History  consists  of  the 
actions  of  men.  Actions  rise  from  motives,  and  motives  from 
contemporary  beliefs  and  preferences.  Such  beliefs  and  such 
inclinations  change  as  widely  as  our  social  habits.  Yet  in  writing 
and  describing,  some  motive  has  to  be  found  to  give  the  action  a 
meaning ;  and  the  historian,  often  knowing  nothing  of  any  other 
which  there  might  have  been,  selects  such  motives  as  he  and  his 
readers  are  conversant  with,  and  he  is  considered  judicious  and 
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sensible  precisely  as  he  explains  the  past  on  the  principles  of  his 
own  time. 

This  I  call  'mythology.*  He  does  not  know,  he  only  con- 
jectures ;  and  he  announces  his  conjectures  for  facts.  Yet  all  the 
time  he  may  be  absolutely  wrong.  Language  full  of  honest  and 
fiery  meaning  in  one  century  may  have  been  trodden  into  cant  in 
the  next.  Expressions  in  constant  use  by  the  Puritans  and 
Covenanters  would,  if  used  now,  imply  insincerity  or  weakness  of 
judgment.  Therefore  the  Puritans  and  Covenanters  have  been 
considered  fools  or  hypocrites. 

The  ages  do  not  understand  each  other«  Think  how  changed 
in  the  last  hundred  years  has  become  our  attitude  towards  the 
supernatural !  The  early  Protestant  writers  are  full  of  appeals  to 
a  special  Providence.  The  hagiologies  of  the  Catholic  Church 
are  woven  out  of  miracles.  They  were  believed  without  hesi- 
tation. The  evidence  is  often  unimpeachable.  The  personal 
companions  of  a  bishop  declare  that  they  saw  him  in  repeated 
instances  heal  the  sick  with  a  touch,  raise  the  dead  to  life,  and 
cast  out  innumerable  devils.  The  present  age  has  ceased  to 
believe  in  such  wonders.  The  judicious  historian  treats  it  all  as 
fraud  or  folly.  It  was  neither  one  nor  the  other.  We  simply  do 
not  understand  the  condition  of  the  biographer's  mind.  The 
bishop  and  his  companions  would  similarly  regard  ours  as  atheistic, 
and  we  should  be  both  mistaken. 

The  evidence  for  such  miracles  remains  without  alteration. 
The  change  is  in  ourselves. 

Again,  to  note  another  tendency.  Modem  opinion,  and 
therefore  modem  historians,  incline  to  take  the  side  of  distin- 
guished sufferers.  Men  and  women  convicted  of  treason  are 
generally  held  to  have  been  condemned  unjustly.  The  historian's 
virtue  is 

To  make  him  worthy  whose  offence  subdues  him, 
And  curse  that  Justice  did  it. 

I  will  mention  an  instance  or  two. 

Writers  of  note,  English  and  Scotch,  require  us  to  beUeve  that 
Mary  Stuart's  casket  letters  were  forged  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  as  an  excuse  for  dethroning  her.  These  letters 
were  examined  by  the  Scotch  Privy  Council.  They  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Scotch  Parliament.  The  circumstances  of  the 
discovery  were  published  at  a  time  when,  if  there  was  foul  play, 
it  could  have  been  instantly  detected.  The  letters  were  brought 
to  London  and  laid  before  the  Queen  and  her  ministers,  to  whom 
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Mary  Stuart's  handwriting  was  perfectly  familiar,  and  again  to  a 
Committee  of  Peers,  among  whom  there  were  her  warmest  friends. 
The  ambassadors  of  the  Catholic  Powers  at  Elizabeth's  court  were 
equally  eager  to  prove  her  innocent ;  yet  we  do  not  find  a  trace  of 
suspicion  among  them.  Yet  we  are  required  to  believe  that  all 
these  persons  were  taken  in  by  a  forgery,  so  clumsy  that  her 
modem  defenders,  who  have  not  the  originals  before  them, 
imagine  that  they  can  detect  it  with  ease — that  Elizabeth  and 
Burghley  and  Walsingham,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  others  of 
honourable  fame,  were  parties  to  the  fraud;  all  because  such 
persons  think  it  unlikely  that  an  interesting  woman  could  have 
written  those  letters. 

And,  strange  to  say,  they  see  no  diflSculty  in  8u<5h  an  hypothesis, 
and  English  historical  opinion  is  content  to  leave  the  question 
open — to  leave  open,  that  is,  whether  Elizabeth  and  those  eminent 
public  servants  of  hers,  who  carried  England  through  the  most 
dangerous  crisis  of  its  national  existence,  were  among  the  basest 
villains  that  ever  disgraced  humanity.  We  may  as  well  abandon 
the  study  of  history  if  we  are  to  carry  it  on  upon  such  wilful 
principles. 

Again,  as  nothing  is  too  bad  to  be  believed  of  the  reign  of  the 
English  Bluebeard,  a  story  passes  as  proved,  and  has  been  adopted 
into  our  books  of  criminal  law,  that  while  the  Bluebeard  was  on 
the  throne,  72,000  felons  perished  on  the  scaflFold ;  from  which  it 
follows,  first,  that  the  nation  was  infested  with  robbers  and  mur- 
derers, and  next,  that  the  law  was  inhumanly  cruel.  No  chain  is 
stronger  than  its  first  links,  and  though  the  charge  has  been  made 
a  hundred  times,  it  rests  on  nothing  but  a  story  told  by  Jerome 
Cardan,  a  crazy  man  of  genius  given  to  astrology,  who  says  that 
he  heard  it  from  a  French  bishop.  Literally  that  is  all  the 
authority.  It  is  true  that  Wolsey  was  a  strict  administrator,  and 
Lord  Darcy  accused  him  of  being  over-severe  on  the  criminal 
classes.  It  is  true  also  that  Henry  VIII.  abolished  the  clerical 
immunities ;  and  after  the  rebellion  of  the  North,  in  which  the 
clergy  had  been  especially  active,  he  hanged  two  hundred  priests 
and  monks,  to  the  extreme  abhorrence  of  Catholic  bishops  all  over 
Europe.  But  surely  English  historians  ought  to  have  looked 
further  before  accepting  a  fact  so  monstrous  on  the  single 
evidence  of  one  of  these  bishops,  and  that  too  at  second-hand. 
The  72,000  victims  of  Henry's  tyranny  are  about  as  chimerical  as 
the  11,000  virgins  at  Cologne. 

Once  more.    The  Netherland  historians  assert  that  50,000 
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heretics  (or  100,000  heretics,  they  are  not  sure  which)  were  put 
to  death  judicially  in  the  Low  Countries  alone,  under  the  edicts  of 
Charles  V.  I  thought  it  strange,  for  Charles  V.,  through  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign,  was  trying  to  conciliate  the  German 
Protestants,  whom  a  persecution  so  extravagant  would  have  ex- 
asperated into  fury.  No  doubt  Charles,  as  a  good  son  of  the 
Church,  did  endeavour  to  check  what  the  popes  called  heresy  in 
his  hereditary  dominions,  and  the  language  of  his  edicts  was  ex- 
tremely severe.  But  I  have  to  observe,  first,  that  the  Inquisition 
was  not  established  in  the  Netherlands  in  Charles's  reign.  He  could 
govern  only  by  the  law,  and  the  law  was  carried  out  by  the  Nether- 
lands officials  themselves.  Secondly,  that  in  a  well-ordered  country 
50,000  religious  criminals  could  not  have  been  tried  and  executed 
without  leaving  a  distinct  trace  on  the  judicial  records.  No  such 
trace  exists  that  I  know  of,  nor  was  the  accusation  brought  till  the 
war  with  Philip  had  begun.  In  the  Dutch  Martyrologiea  I  found 
accounts  of  500  who  had  sufiered.  The  rest  of  the  number  must 
have  been  made  up  (and  even  so  enormously  exaggerated)  of  in- 
surrectionary Anabaptists,  who  broke  out  again  and  again  into 
furious  communistic  insurrections,  directed  not  against  the  Church, 
but  against  order  and  civil  authority. 

We  might  as  well  say  that  the  Sepoys  who  were  killed  in  the 
Indian  Mutiny  had  been  put  to  death  for  religion.  Yet  the 
50,000  were  accepted  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Gibbon,  who 
alludes  to  them  to  point  a  sarcasm  at  the  superior  ferocity  of 
Christian  intolerance,  as  contrasted  with  the  milder  persecutions 
under  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  worst  of  these  sweeping  statements  is  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  fix  themselves'in  the  memory.  Truth  is  moderate 
and  hesitating.  Fiction  strikes  boldly,  and  the  point  of  its  lance 
is  barbed. 

Cardinal  Newman  says  that  Protestant  tradition  is  based  on 
wholesale  unscrupulous  lying,  and  this  story  may  be  taken  as  an 
instance  of  it.  In  the  history  of  the  Eeformation,  however, 
the  lying  is  not  always  on  one  side.  There  will  always  be 
unconscious  lying  where  passion  is  strongly  excited.  But  I 
do  not  think  the  truth  is  forwarded  by  the  method  now  in 
fashion  of  setting  one  version  against  another,  and  taking  as 
certain  the  worst  parts  of  both.  This  is  perhaps  a  worse  travesty 
than  either  would  be  taken  alone.  Two  negatives  may  make  on 
affirmative,  but  I  never  heard  that  two  falsehoods  would  make  a 
truth. 
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I  have  another  complaint  to  make,  though  I  can  only  allude 
to  it.  I  mean  of  the  light  manner  in  which  popular  historians 
scatter  epithets,  and  distribute  censures,  with  no  authority  but 
their  own  fancy.  Eival  queens  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
jealous  of  one  another.  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Stuart  were  rival 
queens,  therefore  Elizabeth's  treatment  of  Mary  was  caused  by 
jealousy.  Kobertson  says  that  when  Charles  V.  retired  to  Simin 
after  his  abdication  he  was  '  sensibly  mortified  *  to  find  that  less 
attention  was  paid  to  him  than  when  he  was  Emperor.  Perhaps 
less  attention  wa^  paid  to  him,  and  Charles  may  have  observed  it ; 
but  how  does  Kobertson  know  that  he  was  mortified  ?  Probably 
it  amused  him,  or  it  may  have  been  what  he  expected  and  desired. 
Eminent  men  and  women  ought  to  be  spared  these  gratuitous 
ink-si)ots. 

I  might  mention  a  thousand  such  instances,  but  I  must  hasten 
on.  I  have  to  say  before  I  end  how  I,  myself,  think  that  history 
ought  to  be  written, 

Shakespeare  is  the  greatest  of  human  dramatists,  but  nature 
is  a  dramatist  still  greater,  and  Shakespeare  is  so  great  because 
he  is  nearest  to  nature.  He  does  not  moralise  upon  his  Macbeths, 
or  Lears,  or  Eichards,  or  Henries.  He  gives  you  no  opinion  of  his 
own,  but  he  gives  you  the  men  themselves  to  look  at,  to  study,  to 
reflect  on,  and  (if  you  please)  to  form  opinions  about  for  yourself, 
though  this  is  not  always  necessary.  He  draws  no  lessons  out  of  what 
he  lays  before  you.  He  does  not  invite  you  to  draw  lessons.  The 
more  completely  you  have  mastered  these  plays,  the  less  you  will 
be  able  to  say  what  they  have  actually  taught  you.  You  cannot 
draw  out  in  words  even  the  judgment  you  form  upon  the  charac- 
ters. Hamlet  will  be  argued  over  to  the  end  of  time,  and  people 
will  diflfer  about  him  as  they  difiFer  about  persons  whom  they 
know.  There  is  always  something  in  the  actions  of  men,  and  in 
the  men  themselves,  which  escapes  analysis.  They  may  strike  us 
with  awe,  pity,  admiration,  fear,  or  hatred.  They  may  amuse  us 
or  revolt  us,  but  the  feeling  created  even  by  an  lago  cannot  be 
summed  up  in  compact  phrases  addressed  to  the  understanding. 

WeU,  then- 
All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  playei's. 

The  historian  and  the  dramatist  alike  represent  the  actions  of 
■men.  If  the  historian  would  represent  truly  he  must  represent 
as  the  dramatist  does. 

-  If  you- are  to  have  from  him  a  real  trustworthy  picture,  he 
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must  show  you  the  figures  that  he  is  talking  about,  faithfully  de- 
lineated, with  all  the  circumstances  that  surround  them,  com- 
pletely perceived,  and  made  intelligible,  and  then  let  them  unfold 
their  characters  in  their  actions  with  such  insight  as  you  can  gain 
into  their  inner  natures.     You  will  forbear  to  judge. 

If  you  have  done  your  work  well  there  will  be  always  some- 
thing which  evades  your  censure,  and  which  you  must  be  content 
to  treat  as  in  a  work  of  art. 

Unless  you  have  faithfully  mastered  the  particulars  of  the 
situation  you  will  only  mislead.  You  had  better  have  left  the 
subject  alone.  Orestes  killed  his  mother.  If  that  were  all  we 
knew,  he  was  a  monster,  but  that  mother  had  killed  his  father, 
and  judgment  is  suspended  into  awe.  You  may  say  that  in  his- 
tory the  outward  fact  is  all  that  we  can  know,  and  that  insight  into 
the  heart  is  impossible.  It  may  be  so.  It  often  is  so.  But  when 
it  is  so  no  true  history  is  possible.  .  .  .  Where  we  cannot  have 
the  real  motive  we  may,  if  we  please,  invent  false  motives,  and 
create  a  sort  of  spurious  legend  ;  but  history  it  is  not,  and  is  so 
far  worse  than  fiction,  that  it  pretends  to  be  truth. 

But  how,  you  ask,  are  we  to  j^enetrate  at  all  into  the  inner 
secrets  of  past  times  ?  How  are  we  to  understand  the  characters 
of  men  who  lived  long  ago,  under  conditions  so  unlike  our  own, 
when  the  forms  of  men  and  things  have  grown  visionary  in  the 
mist  of  distance  ?  When  they  do  melt  thus  into  mist,  be  content 
to  say  so  and  leave  them.  I  think  it  wrong  to  take  the  names  of 
real  men  and  draw  pictures  of  them  out  of  the  imagination,  as 
Raphael  painted  the  Apostles. 

But  something  can  be  done,  if  not  all.  Remember,  first,  that 
in  accounts  of  events  which  occurred  in  distant  centuries  you  do 
not  have  the  events  themselves,  but  the  events  as  reflected  in  the 
mind  of  the  relator.  Therefore,  if  you  would  understand  a 
imrticular  period  study  the  original  authorities.  Go  to  the 
chronicles  written  by  men  who  lived  at  the  time  and  breathed 
the  contemporary  air.  Drink  at  the  fountain.  The  stream  of 
tradition  contracts  always  some  alien  matter  from  the  soil  which 
it  flows  through.  Read,  if  you  can  find  them,  the  letters  and 
writings  of  the  jiersons  that  you  are  concerned  with.  Read  what 
they  say  themselves.  Read  what  others  who  knew  them  said 
about  them,  and  do  not  trust  your  own  imagination.  Take 
nothing  at  second-hand.  The  originals  will  always  contain  some- 
thing which  is  lost  in  the  translation  or  paraphrase.  The  language 
itself  breathes  the  atmosphere  in   which  it  grew.     Do  not  rest 
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while  any  point  which  you  can  reach  remiiLns  obscure.  You  will 
then  find  that  the  forms  of  departed  things  rise  up  and  take 
shape  before  you.  This  is  how  Carlyle  called  up  out  of  the  world  of 
shadows  the  real  Cromwell ;  and  the  half  enthusiast,  half  impostor, 
which  had  haunted  our  historical  literature  disappeared  for  ever. 

But  such  a  method,  you  will  say,  involves  immense  labour. 
What  we  want  is  a  general  notion  of  the  history  of  at  least  our 
own  island,  and  you  tell  us  to  give  the  labour  of  a  lifetime  to  a 
single  age.  I  can  only  say  that  the  general  notion  you  ask  for 
will  not  be  the  history,  but  only  the  opinion  of  this  or  that 
writer  about  the  history ;  and  each  succeeding  generation  will 
provide  what  it  needs  of  this  kind  for  itself.  But  I  am  speaking 
to  genuine  students.  Try  the  plan  which  I  set  before  you,  and 
you  will  see  that  one  such  effort  successfully  made  will  shine  like 
a  lamp  in  the  past,  and  will  illuminate  other  objects  besides 
itself. 

But  without  dwelling  upon  this,  I  will  mention  a  long  for- 
gotten suggestion  of  my  own,  made  when  the  school  of  modern 
history  was  first  established  in  this  University. 

Like  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Freeman,  who  along  with  his  asperi- 
ties had  strong  masculine  sense,  I  have  a  high  respect  for  the 
method  of  study  pursued  here  before  the  modern  changes.  For 
men  who  wished  to  improve  themselves  I  believe  it  to  have  pro- 
vided as  good  an  education  as  was  ever  tried.  We  had  certain 
books,  the  best  of  their  kind  and  limited  in  number,  which  we 
were  required  to  know  i)erfectly.  We  learnt  our  Greek  history 
from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  our  Latin  history  from  Livy  and 
Tacitus.  We  learnt  our  philosophy  from  Aristotle ;  and  it  was 
our  business  to  learn  by  heart  Aristx)tle's  own  words,  weighing 
every  one  of  them ;  and  thus  the  thoughts  and  the  language  of 
those  illustrious  writers  were  built  into  our  minds,  and  there 
indelibly  remain.  I  asked  myself  whether  there  was  any  book  on 
English  history  which  could  be  studied  with  the  same  exactness. 
The  Chronidea  were  too  loose  in  their  composition.  They  were 
to  be  read,  but  were  insuflBcient.  The  famous  modem  writers, 
studying  the  past  as  we  study  the  stars  from  a  moving  platform, 
were  being  continually  corrected  from  a  change  in  the  point  of 
view,  and  the  shifting  of  lights  and  shadows. 

I  had  myself  occasion  to  examine  the  early  English  Statutes 
and  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  and  it  struck  me  that  in  these  com- 
pressed and  pregnant  Acts,  where  there  is  no  verbiage  and  every 
word  has  a  meaning,  there  was  something  like  what  I  was  in 
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search  of.  You  could  not  gather  from  them  a  continuous  nar- 
rative, but  you  had  fixed  joints  all  along  of  clear  and  brilliant 
light.  Merely  to  be  able  to  construe  and  explain  the  old  Norman 
French  and  the  technical  Latin  would  require  considerable  attain- 
ments. Add  to  this  a  knowledge  of  the  Chronidea  and  other 
outside  sources,  a  knowledge  of  the  occasion  when  each  of  the 
Statutes  was  passed,  and  you  would  have  an  authentic  bony 
structure  round  which  you  could  build  up  things  themselves 
instead  of  the  wilderness  of  talk  about  things  in  which  students 
have  so  often  to  wander.  Extracts  from  this  or  that  Act  are  not 
enough,  for  the  object  is  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  thoughts 
of  the  time.  In  the  Statute  Book  the  student  would  be  fed  from 
the  spring,  and  would  learn  his  history  as  we  learnt  our  philosophy 
— from  the  Ethics  and  the  Organon. 

I  was  unconnected  with  the  University,  and  the  suggestion 
was  not  taken  up.  But  I  still  believe  that  it  would  be  worth 
trying.  I  still  believe  that  the  Acts  of  the  English  Parliament 
down  to  the  Reformation  contain  the  truest  history  of  the  country 
that  we  have.  Whether  it  can  be  put  in  practice  others  and  not 
I  must  consider.  The  examinations  are  conducted  by  able  and 
experienced  men  who  can  judge  far  better  than  I  can  do  what 
methods  should  be  followed.  I  am  myself  too  old  to  make  ex- 
periments, even  if  I  had  a  right  to  make  them,  which  I  have  not. 
I  can  merely  say  that  in  such  contributions  as  I  have  made  myself 
to  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Statute  Book  has  been 
the  backbone  of  my  work.  If  the  statesmen  who  drew  the  Acts 
of  the  Reformation  and  the  Parliaments  which  passed  them  into 
laws  were  the  sycophants  and  cowards  which  we  are  generally  told 
that  they  were,  what  I  have  written  is  worth  nothing.  If  they 
were  honourable  men,  as  I  believe  that  they  were,  there  will  be 
found  in  their  own  stately  language  a  suflBcient  and  true  explana- 
tion of  each  successive  step  in  the  change.  Anyway,  I  acted 
myself  on  the  principles  which  I  have  recommended.  The  Statute 
Book  gave  me  the  skeleton  of  my  figure.  The  flesh  and  sinew 
were  laid  on  entirely  from  contemporary  authorities.  From  the 
time  that  I  began  to  investigate  I  read  little  of  what  had  been 
written  on  the  subject  by  modem  historians,  and  I  have  read  little 
since.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  confused  with  other  people's  conjec- 
tures— I  went  to  the  sources  and  to  the  sources  only.  I  do  not 
wish  to  boast  of  my  own  labours.  I  have  never  said  much  about 
them,  and  except  on  this  one  occasion,  when  there  is  a  reason  for 
it,  I  never  shall.  But  I  say  for  myself  now  that  during  the  twenty 
years  for  which  I  was  at  work  on  my  History  of  England  I  must 
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have  read,  made  extracts  from,  or  copied  with  my  own  hand 
tens  of  thousands  of  manuscripts,  private  letters,  secret  State 
documents,  minutes  of  secret  councils,  often  in  cipher  for  which  a 
key  was  not  always  at  hand.  I  worked  long  in  our  own  Becord 
Office.  I  worked  in  the  Archives  at  Paris,  Brussels,  Vienna,  and 
Simancas.  The  letters  which  were  of  most  importance  were  in 
half  a  dozen  languages  and  in  the  desperate  handwriting  of  the 
period.  Eminent  men  in  that  age  thought  it — like  Hamlet — a 
baseness  to  write  fair.  Often  at  the  end  of  a  page  I  have  felt  as 
after  descending  a  precipice,  and  have  wondered  how  I  got  down. 

I  had  to  cut  my  way  through  a  jungle,  for  no  one  had  opened 
the  road  for  me.  I  have  been  turned  into  rooms  piled  to  the 
window-siU  with  bundles  of  dust-covered  despatches,  and  told  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  Often  I  have  found  the  sand  glittering  on 
the  ink  where  it  had  been  sprinkled  when  a  page  was  turned. 
There  the  letter  had  lain,  never  looked  at  again  since  it  was  read 
and  put  away. 

I  have  been  taunted  sometimes  with  having  mistaken  a  word. 
It  is  likely  enough — with  such  materials  an  occasional  mistake  is 
not  to  be  avoided.  But  I  think  I  made  fewer  than  a  great  many 
people  would  have  done.  Philip  II.  wrote  a  worse  hand  than  any 
other  man  in  his  vast  dominions.  I  found  at  Simancas  a  sheet 
which  he  had  scrawled  over,  and  I  knew  it  to  contain  secret  matter 
of  consequence.  I  called  in  the  clerks  in  the  Archives.  Their 
best  hands  were  turned  on.  We  gave  in  our  various  conjectural 
versions,  and  I  believe  the  most  nearly  correct  was  found  to  be 
my  own. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  I  added  many 
material  facts  to  the  history  of  the  period,  though  they  have  been 
totally  unrecognised  by  most  of  my  critics.  Being  omniscient 
already,  I  conclude  they  did  not  feel  that  they  had  more  to  learn. 

Like  St.  Paul,  I  may  say  I  laboured  more  abundantly  than 
they  all.  Like  St.  Paul,  I  say  also  I  speak  as  a  fool.  Enough  of 
thi?.  Others  hereafter  may  go  over  the  same  ground  and  gather 
oflF  it  a  richer  harvest  than  mine,  but  I  am  sure  that  of  the  six- 
teenth century  no  accurate  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way.  It  was  an  age  of  collision  between  mighty  forces,  now 
encountering  on  the  surface,  now  coiling  in  subterranean  con- 
spiracies ;  where  the  best  men  were  uncertain  of  their  duties, 
where  foresight  was  impossible,  and  princes  consulting  their  wisest 
advisers  received  answers  the  most  opposite ;  worst  of  all,  where 
none  knew  whom  to  trust. 

If  2 
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Printed  contemporary  documents  are  precious,  but  the  actual 
handwriting  of  remarkable  statesman  has  an  instructiveness  of  its 
x)wn.  You  see  the  bold  strokes  and  unblotted  lines  where  thought 
flows  free  and  purpose  is  fixed.  You  see  in  erasures  or  corrections 
the  hesitation  or  intentional  deceits  There  are  the  open  instruc- 
tions to  the  secretaries  to  be  transcribed  with  the  intention  of 
misleading.  There  is  the  private  draft  of  the  ciphered  sheets 
attached  which  tell  the  whole  truth.  The  elaborate  ciphers 
themselves  were  a  chief  part  of  a  politician's  trade,  and  require  a 
special  study.  We  are  all  fond  of  our  peculiar  methods,  perhaps 
too  fond,  but  I  can  afford  to  be  amused  with  the  airy  verdicts  of 
self-confident  critics. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  add  that,  if  I  am  to  be  of  any 
use  in  my  present  office,  I  must  follow  my  own  lines.  I  cannot 
at  my  age  work  in  harness  with  the  athletes  of  the  new  studies. 
All  that  I  can  do  will  be  to  interest  students  in  aspects  of  their 
subjects  which  lie  apart  from  the  beaten  roads.  I  cannot  teach  a 
l)hilosophy  of  history,  because  I  have  none  of  my  own.  Theories 
shift  from  generation  to  generation,  and  one  ceases  to  believe  in 
any  of  them.  I  know  nothing  of,  and  I  care  nothing  for,  what 
are  called  the  laws  of  development,  evolution,  or  devolution, 
extension  of  constitutional  privileges  from  reign  to  reign,  to 
end  in  no  one  knows  what.  I  see  in  history  only  a  stage  on  which 
the  drama  of  humanity  is  played  by  successive  actors  from  age 
to  age. 

The  problems  which  mankind  have  had  to  solve  for  themselves 
have  been  various  and  intricate,  but  none  more  intricate  than  those 
which  rose  with  the  religious  convulsions  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  was  a  time  when  the  wisest  and  best  were  divided  on  the 
course  which  duty  required  of  them  when  opposite  principles,  each 
admirable,  were  forced  into  conflict,  and  saints  and  heroes  were 
found  in  the  opi)osing  armies.  The  portraits  of  some  of  these 
persons  I  shall  endeavour  to  bring  out  indifferently  whether  they 
were  Protestant  or  Catholic. 

Priam  and  Hector  are  not  less  beautiful  to  us  because  we  admire 
Achilles  and  Ulysses.  To  myself  the  object  of  history  is  to  dis- 
cover and  make  visible  illustrious  characters,  and  pay  them  un- 
grudging honour. 

The  history  of  mankind,  says  Carlyle,  is  the  history  of  its  great, 
men.  To  find  out  these,  clear  the  dirt  from  them  and  place  them 
on  their  proper  pedestals,  is  the  function  of  the  historian.  He 
cannot  have  a  nobler  one. 

J.  A.  Froude. 
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To  a  Wee  Laddie. 

I  CALL  you  many  a  name,  my  king ! 
No  font-name  is  enough  for  me : 
All  prettiness  of  call  I  bring 

From  fairy  tale  and  history ; 
But  mostly  after  two  whereon 

A  light  from  Shakespere's  spirit  fell, 
I  love  to  call  you,  little  one ; 
Even  after  Puck  and  Ariel. 

And  hereby,  stranger,  may  you  guesa 

A  little  of  this  laddie's  kind, 
His  pretty  ways  and  mischievousnesp, 

In  Ariel  and  Puck  combined ; 
His  nimble,  supple  movements — oh. 

Full  oftentimes  I  cannot  tell 
If  here  be  Robin  Goodfellow, 

Or  here  be  delicate  Ariel ! 

I  think  I  should  not  wonder  much, 

My  little  tricksy  Puck,  some  day 
To  see  the  dairy  at  your  touch 

Play  some  queer  prank  and  melt  away. 
I  know  when  bowls  of  cream  are  set 

Their  calm  is  very  oft  assailed ; 
And  sometimes,  Puck,  you  quite  forget 

That  butter  fails  if  cream  has  failed. 

Full  often,  Ariel  mine,  you  work 

Most  bravely  for  an  hour  or  so, 
And  'neath  your  gravity  scarce  will  lurk 

A  touch  of  Sobin  Goodfellow ; 
But  then  you  claim,  as  Ariel  claimed. 

That  shortly  I  should  set  you  free, 
And  boldly  ask,  and  unashamed, 

For  time  of  gladsome  liberty. 
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And,  gently  be  your  spriting  done, 

You  seldom  let  one  quite  forget 
You  want  the  time  of  spriting  gone, — 

Away  from  task  and  lesson  set ! 
Away,  away,  to  joyous  play, 

Such  play  as  Ariel  could  not  know ; 
You  sport  with  human  younglings  gay. 

More  blest  than  Robin  Goodfellow. 

I  know  you  often  plague  your  maid, 

My  bonnie  Robin  Goodfellow ! 
And  yet  I  know  the  girl,  unpaid, 

Would  gladly  follow  you  to  and  fro : 
For  you  have  that  within  you,  dear, 

Which  somehow  seems  to  cheer  and  bless  ; 
The  ether  is  always  blue  and  clear 

Beyond  fleece-clouds  of  naughtiness. 

0  laddie,  how  your  voice  goes  up 
In  melody  at  church,  as  though 

Your  soul  were  just  an  incense-cup 
Wherefrom  sweet  clouds  of  worship  go ! 

One  scarce  would  think  that,  in  the  pause 
Antiphonal,  it  could  be  true 

You  fain  would  eat  that  apple,  was 
Under  the  rose  bestowed  on  you. 

But  there  be  times,  oh,  rarely  sweet ! 

Times  when  my  whole  soul  knoweth  well. 
Beside  me  walk  an  angel's  feet, 

Not  feet  of  Puck  nor  Ariel : 
A  human  angel,  with  the  eyes 

That  sure  have  met  the  eyes  of  God, 
In  walking  through  some  Paradise 

Where  feet  of  mine  have  never  trod. 

1  have  no  name  to  call  you  by. 

My  darling,  at  such  times  as  this ; 
I  only  watch  you  reverently, 

And  in  the  silence  bend  to  kiss 
That  sweetest  face  and  loveliest 

Has  e'er  been  looked  upon  by  me. 
Who  entertain  this  angel  guest, 

Not  unawares,  but  wittingly. 

E.   H.   HiCKEY. 
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rE  followisg  story,  I  know,  is  not  told  as  it  ought  to  be  told. 
Everything  should  be  narrated  in  the  historical  present,  and 
I  should  pay  compliments  to  my  own  beauty.  To  be  orthodox, 
as  I  am  a  young  woman  writing  about  myself,  I  should  begin 
thus : — '  The  down  train,  Parliamentary,  is  starting  from  Beading. 
A  girl,  who  has  been  waiting  on  the  platform,  trips  along  in  search 
of  a  carriage.  She  is  tall,  slim,  the  feet  which  move  so  quickly 
are  arched  and  bien  bottSa  (sic) ;  she  is  deeply  veiled ;  yet  ad- 
miring male  passengers,  looking  back  at  her  golden  locks,  get  an 
impression  of  a  blonde.  Reader,  that  girl  is  myself — me,  Eachel 
Brinton,  M.D.,  spinster.  I  am  travelling  first-class,  but  without 
a  maid.  I  have  come  up  from  a  visit  to  Basingstoke,  and  am 
hurrying  on  my  way  to  a  professional  appointment  at  a  country- 
house  near  X.' 

That  is  the  humour  of  it,  but  though  I  have  sins  enough  to 
confess,  this  kind  of  writing  is  odious  to  me,  and  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  tell  my  story  in  my  own  way.  The  fashionable  state- 
ment already  set  forth  may  be  taken,  however,  as  practically 
accurate. 

The  train,  when  I  tried  to  enter  it  at  Reading,  was  very  full, 
and  at  last  I  did  the  best  for  myself  that  I  could,  by  getting 
into  a  first-class  smoking-carriage.  Apparently  it  had  but  one 
occupant,  and  he,  judging  by  an  elaborate  travelling-bag,  a  pile 
of  literature,  a  salmon-rod  in  the  rack,  and  other  appliances  of 
sport  or  comfort,  was  a  wealthy  and,  probably,  a  young  man. 
Some  women  dislike  travelling  with  a  solitary  stranger  of  the 
opposite  sex.  I  do  not  prefer  it  myself,  but  we  were  in  a  slow 
train,  which  stopped  at  many  stations,  and  after  all  a  man  is  not 
necessarily  a  beast.  It  was  better  to  take  my  chance  with  the 
unknown  than  to  wait  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  Reading — a  town 
famous  chiefly  for  its  biscuits.  Besides,  I  had  business  on  hand. 
So  I  settled  myself  down  with  an  air  of  proprietorship,  and,  by 
way  of  discouraging  familiarity,  began  to  read  the  copy  of  David 
Orieve  which  I  carried  about  for  that  purpose.    People  are  known 
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by  their  railway  literature,  and  I  saw  with  pleasure  that  there 
were  no  frivolously  pink  and  no  society  papers  in  the  multitude 
of  journals  on  the  opposite  seat.  Nay,  I  noted  the  Athenceum 
and  the  Academy. 

As  I  was  drawing  these  and  other  inferences,  the  guard  came 
up,  and,  begging  my  pardon,  assured  me  that  the  carriage  was 
one  destined  for  the  consumers  of  tobacco.  I  replied  that  this 
was  matter  already  within  my  knowledge.  He  next  informed  me 
that  the  carriage  was  '  engaged,'  and  that  there  was  room  for  one 
in  the  compartment  for  ladies  only.  I  made  answer  that  I  dis- 
liked a  back  seat,  remote  from  the  window,  in  a  vehicle  already 
occupied  by  three  old  maids,  a  nurse,  a  baby,  a  matron,  a  canary 
in  a  cage,  a  pug,  and  a  mongrel.  The  guard  was  still  engaged  in 
this  controversy,  when  the  occupant  of  the  one  seat  in  the 
smoking-carriage  arrived.  He  was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty- 
eight,  tall,  dark,  a  gentleman,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  paper 
bag  of  buns  and  one  of  those  little  photographic  cameras,  at  that 
time  a  favourite  toy. 

'  I  told  the  lady  that  the  carriage  was  engaged,  Sir  Walter,' 
said  the  guard ;  and  when  I  heard  the  name  of  *  Sir  Walter '  I 
privately  determined  to  stay  where  I  was  in  spite  of  any  eflFort  to 
dislodge  me. 

No  adventuress— and  at  that  time  I  was  an  adventuress — 
would  neglect  such  a  chance,  but  my  reasons  were  stronger  and 
more  particular  than  the  mere  desire  to  make  a  fresh  acquaintance 
in  the  ranks  of  a  hybrid  order  of  noblesse. 

I  said  nothing,  but  sat  still  and  smiled  sweetly  behind  my  veil. 

The  young  man  looked  decidedly  annoyed,  and  murmured 
something  to  the  guard,  who  had  no  time  to  answer,  but  sped  to 
his  post.  Bells,  whistles,  flags,  played  their  usual  part,  and  the 
train  slowly  moved  out,  the  stranger  jumping  in  at  the  last 
moment. 

'  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  smoking-carriage,'  I  said  ;  '  but  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  keep  my  window  open,  I  assure  you  that 
smoking  does  not  annoy  me.' 

He  bowed,  and  threw  his  cigar,  which  he  had  held  in  ambush, 
out  of  the  window. 

I  kept  my  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  David  Grieve.  We  passed  one 
or  two  small  stations,  at  which  we  stopped.  He  had  been  looking 
at  me  all  the  while  in  a  respectful,  and  even  shy,  but  observant 
manner.  In  his  hands  he  had  a  green  review,  which  at  first  I 
thought  was  Bailey's.  I  was  mistaken — it  was  a  volume  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Psychical  Society. 
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We  passed  a  third  station.  He  looked  at  his  watch,  I  looked 
at  mine — it  was  3J  5.     I  felt  that  he  was  going  to  speak. 

*  Can  you  tell  me  the  exact  time  ? '  he  said.  '  I  fear  my  watch 
is  fast.' 

What  could  he  want  with  the  exact  time  ? 

'  It  is  precisely  seventeen  minutes  past  three/  I  replied ;  *  I 
set  my  watch  by  the  station  clock.' 

He  thanked  me,  hesitated,  and  then  left  his  seat  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  carriage  and  sat  down  next  me. 

Then  he  hesitated  again. 

*  I  am  extremely  sorry,'  he  said,  *  that  I  have  unluckily  been 
compelled  to  share  your  carriage.' 

I  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  his  eyes  fell,  though  he  could 
see  little  of  mine. 

He  blushed,  smiled,  and  went  on : 

'  That  is  one  of  the  things  which  we  wish  we  had  expressed 
otherwise.     I  mean — I  am  sorry  for  your  sake * 

I  began  to  be  uncomfortable,  but  merely  looked  inquiring. 

*  I  do  implore  you  to  believe  that  I  am  naturally  the  last 
person  to  want  to — to  make  a  lady  the — the  partner  in  an  un- 
usual— adventure.' 

*This  to  an  adventuress!'  I  thought,  rather  bitterly,  but  I 
only  bowed.  We  mu«^  be  nearing  a  station.  Was  he  going  to 
ask  me  to  look  out  of  the  window  while  he  changed  his  clothes  ? 
Was  he  a  runaway  oflFender?  and,  if  so,  why  was  he  travelling  by 
a  slow  train  between  Keading  and  X.  ? 

'  It's — it's  horribly  inconvenient,'  he  said  ;  *  but  I  must  first 
entreat  you  to  credit  my  statement  that,  in  spite  of  appearances 
(which  have  not  nearly  come  to  the  worst),  I  am  perfectly  sane. 
If  you  wish  to  be  convinced  of  the  lucidity  of  my  intellect,  I  will 
enumerate  all  the  kings  of  Egypt  from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
twenty-second  dynasty.' 

*  It  will  suflSce  to  tranquillise  me,'  I  answered,  *  if  you  will 
recite  the  dates  of  the  Norman  conquest,  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans,*  and  I  could  not  help  smiling  as  I 
spoke. 

He  smiled  too,  and  obliged  me  with  the  information  which  I 
had  demanded. 

*  Now,'  I  said,  *  I  am  quite  easy  about  your  sanity,  though  the 
test  may  not  be  scientific.  You  have  excited  my  curiosity-^— pray 
go  on.' 

The  train  was  '  slowing.' 

^  I  cannot  possibly  do  what  must  be  done  at  a  station,'  he  said ; 
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^  and,  by  the  way,  two  ladies,  a  pug  dog,  and  a  canary  are  alight- 
ing.    You  may  still—' 

'  Still  exchange  your  society  for  that  of  a  baby,'  I  said ;  '  and 
my  curiosity — is  that  not  to  be  satisfied  ?  Believe  me,  it  is  acute. 
You  are  fond  of  photography,  I  see,'  I  added,  as  the  train  began 
to  move  on  again.' 

*  A  little,'  he  said ;  '  and,  now  I  think  of  it,  you  may  even 
assist  me,  if  you  please.  It  is  only  a  kind  of  scientific  experiment, 
after  all.  But,'  he  looked  at  his  watch,  ^  it  is  3.45.  I  must  begin. 
Would  you  mind  just  snapping  the  machine  at  me  when  I  give 
the  signal  ?    I'll  drop  my  handkerchief.' 

'  With  pleasure,'  I  said,  and  waited  for  *  developments  of  the 
situation.' 

They  came. 

He  deliberately  emptied  his  paper  of  buns,  put  the  j>aper  bag 
on  his  head,  placed  one  whole  bun  in  his  mouth,  took  his  hand- 
kerchief in  his  hand,  and  suspended  himself  by  his  feet  from  the 
rack  for  light  luggage  overhead.  In  this  unconventional  attitude 
he  dropped  the  handkerchief,  and  I  drew  the  trigger  of  the  little 
photographic  machine. 

He  instantly  disengaged  his  feet  from  the  rack,  showing  a  good 
deal  of  agility,  and  reappeared  with  a  scarlet  face,  as  was  natural. 

Then  he  looked  at  me  very  gravely,  I  looked  at  him,  arid  he 
smiled  in  a  manner  rather  sheepish.  He  had  a  very  pleasant 
smile,  with  his  ruffled  hair  and  reddened  cheeks.' 

^  Your  character  for  sanity  is  established,  as  £bu:  as  I  am  con- 
cerned,' I  said ;  ^  but,  as  we  are  nearing  a  station,  may  I  suggest 
that  you  might  remove  your  present  headdress  ? ' 

He  put  up  his  hand,  found  the  paper  bag,  blushed  again,  and 
threw  it  out  of  the  window. 

*  I  am  more  than  ever  obliged  to  you,'  he  said.  '  You  are  quite 
certain  that  you  are  not  frightened  ? ' 

'  Not  yet,'  I  answered ;  and  as  soon  as  the  train  was  in  motion 
again  he  began  to  undo  his  salmon-rod  from  its  cover  and  to  fit 
in  the  joints.  He  then  fiixed  on  the  reel,  and  I  ran  the  line 
through  the  rings.  To  do  this,  and  affix  an  angel  minnow  and 
cast  to  the  end  of  the  line,  is  no  easy  task  in  a  railway  carriage. 
Finally,  he  trolled  out  of  the  window  of  the  rushing  train,  as  out 
of  a  boat,  and  by  his  request  I  again  photographed  him  while  thus 
engaged. 

'  There  1 '  he  said,  when  he  had  replaced  the  rod  in  its  case ; 
and,  suddenly  diving  under  the  seat  of  the  carriage,  he  sang 
<  Charlie  is  my  Darling '  in  a  very  sweet  and  afiecting  manner* 
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'  There,'  he  went  on,  *  that  will  do.  I  can  never  tell  you  how 
much  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  not  clutching  at  the  cord  outside 
the  carriage  on  the  left  side  and  giving  me  into  custody  as  a 
raving  maniac.  And  now  let  us  be  ordinary  human  beings  again. 
You  are  neglecting  your  Damd  GrieveJ 

'Truth  is  so  much  stranger  than 1  beg  your  pardon,'  I 

said.  '  I  mean  that  in  no  romance,  however  imaginative,  have  I 
previously ' 

'Encountered  a  gentleman,  perfectly  sane,  who  trolls  for 
salmon  out  of  a  railway  carriage,  and  trolls  Jacobite  songs  under 
the  seat.     Yet  King  Ooesus  of  Lydia ' 

Here  I  really  began  to  fancy  that  his  mind  was  wandering. 
Afterwards  I  discovered  his  line  of  thought,  which  is,  perhaps, 
already  obvious  to  persons  who  have  enjoyed  (or  at  all  events 
received)  a  classical  education. 

We  travelled  together  for  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer, 
and  in  that  period  he  displayed  no  traces  of  what  many  would 
consider  eccentricity.  On  getting  out  he  bowed,  and  expressed  a 
sincere  wish  that  we  might  meet  again  in  circumstances  less 
unusual.  He  then  thanked  me  for  what  he  kindly  called  my 
scientific  courage  and  coolness,  and  we  parted. 

On  reaching  my  destination  at  a  place  which  need  not  be 
mentioned,  some  dozen  miles  beyond  that  at  which  Sir  Walter 
had  alighted,  and  for  which  I  myself  had  taken  my  ticket,  I  first 
paid  the  extra  charge,  and  then  went  in  a  cab  to  an  obscure  inn, 
where  my  luggage  was  awaiting  me. 

Here  my  own  proceedings  might,  had  there  been  an  observer 
present,  have  seemed  as  eccentric  as  those  of  my  late  companion. 
I  went  to  a  bedroom,  arranged  a  number  of  bottles  and  boxes 
taken  from  my  dressing-case  on  the  table,  changed  my  dress, 
provided  myself  with  a  kind  of  elegant  jointed  crutch  from  my 
trunk,  and  so  arranged  my  appearance  that  she  who  had  entered 
as  an  Englishwoman  of  light  complexion  emerged  as  a  lady 
with  dark  hair,  dark  eyebrows,  and  a  dusky  skin,  distinguished 
by  a  limp  and  an  American  accent.  Eachel  Brinton  was  now 
Mrs.  Schuydam,  the  celebrated  transatlantic  telepathist  and  dair^ 
voyante.  For  that  was  my  professional  name,  and  it  was  in  this 
field  of  adventure  that  I  earned  my  livelihood  and  supported  my 
dear  mother.  Veiled  and  cloaked,  Mrs.  Schuydam  paid  her  bill, 
and,  taking  another  cab,  drove  to  the  nearest  station  on  the  line 
from  London,  about  six  miles  from  the  town  of  X.  Here  I  waited 
till  the  5.45  train  from  town  stopped  at  the  little  station,  when  a 
hand  holding  an  umbrella  out  of  the  window  of  a  carriage  guided 
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me  to  the  compartment  where  my  agent  and  hypnotist,  Dr. 
Puygr^,  was  waiting  for  me. 

'  Find  out  anything  ? '  he  said,  as  soon  as  the  train  started. 

*  A  little,'  I  said  ;  *  enough  for  Schropff  to  work  on.' 

Now  Schropff  was  the  name  of  my  spirit  of  divination,  who 
spoke  through  me  when  I  was  *in  the  trance-state.'  Schropff 
gave  himself  out  for  the  shade  of  a  German  army  surgeon  shot  at 
Sedan.  He  spoke  in  a  gruff  Teutonic  accent.  My  medical  studies 
at  Zurich,  years  ago,  were  useful  to  Schropff.  By  dint  of  private 
information,  conjecture,  a  habit  of  swearing  in  German,  and  other 
devices,  Schropff  had  acquired  rather  a  favourable  reputation  in 
psychical  circles,  and  the  great  question  was  debated  as  to  whether 
Schropff  was  my  sub-conscious  self  or  was  really  fen  Schropff,  or 
merely  a  casual  spirit  unattached  who,  perhaps,  had  never  been 
anybody  in  particular. 

My  present  business  was  a  test  case.  At  the  house  of  an  old 
Mr.  Lindsay,  I,  or  rather  Schropff,  was  to  find  out  what  an 
inquirer,  unnamed,  had  been  doing  at  a  i)articular  hour  on  that 
very  day.  By  private  inquiries  and  inferences  we  had  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  inquirer  unnamed  was  to  be  a  certain  Sir 
Walter  Welbore,  of  the  Barrow.  I  had  run  down,  at  very  short 
notice,  and  in  my  own  habit  and  aspect,  to  pry  and  spy  about  the 
Barrow.  As  the  intelligent  reader  surmises,  I  had  been  lucky 
indeed,  and  had  learnt  from  the  chance  word  of  the  railway 
guard  quite  as  much  of  Sir  Walter's  performances  as  was  necessary 
for  my  purpose. 

*Find  out  anything?'  Puygre  had  asked,  and  I  had  replied, 
'  A  little.'  I  had  no  mind  to  take  Puygr^  into  my  confidence. 
He  was  detestable.  He  made  my  loathsome  business  more  hateful 
yet.  A  smatterer  from  some  wretched  little  Yankee  college, 
Puygre  was  an  ignorant  quack  who,  despite  his  ignorance  and  his 
consciousness  of  being  an  impostor,  was  a  conceited  pedant.  He 
believed,  if  in  nothing  else,  in  his  own  knowledge  of  *  occultism,' 
and  revelled  in  a  slang  compounded  oi'^iYx^  patois  of  Zion'  and 
the  newest  coinage  of  sham  scientific  language.  Puygrd  was 
necessary  to  me,  and  he  had  more  than  once  remarked  that  he 
*  could  give  me  away.'  But  this  liberality  was  less  in  his  power 
than  he  supposed,  for  he  knew  me  only  as  Mrs.  Schuydam,  and 
had  no  more  idea  that  I  was  Rachel  Brinton  than  my  mother  had 
that  Rachel  Brinton,  M.D.,  being  destitute  of  patients,  practised 
divination  as  an  American  medium.  My  changes  of  costume  and 
personality  (I  really  hxjid  two  personalities)  were  mode  at  my 
private  chambers. 
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*  Did  you  get  into  the  mansion  ? '  he  asked.  '  I  hear  it  is  open 
to  the  citizens  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.' 

*  I  never  went  near  the  house,'  I  said ;  *  and  now  here  we  are 
at  X.,'  where,  indeed,  we  stopped,  and  found  Mr.  landsay's 
carriage  waiting  ta  take  us  to  his  house,  Ardley  Court. 

I  had  made  Puygr^  bring  evening  dress — raiment  against  which 
his  whole  soul  rose  in  Republican  rebellion.  We  met  in  the 
drawing-room  before  dinner.  There  were  about  a  dozen  people 
present,  and  among  them — Sir  Walter !  Our  host  himself  led 
Madame  Schuydam,  limping  and  gracefully  using  her  crutch,  in  to 
dinner. 

The  innocence  of  these  psychical  people  is  amazing.  Next 
me,  on  my  left,  was  a  learned  Oxford  professor.  On  the  opposite 
side  was  my  friend  Sir  Walter,  to  whom  I  was  not  introduced. 
In  fact,  as  part  of  the  '  test,'  I  was  introduced  to  nobody,  and  no 
names  were  mentioned,  but  I  knew  the  Professor  and  one  or  two 
others  as  old  Eesearchers.  It  was  i)lain  to  me,  from  a  dozen 
undesigned  hints,  that  my  railway  companion  was  the  person 
whose  employment  of  his  time  was  to  be  accounted  for  by 
Schropff.  I  knew  that  I  was  about  to  make  a  wonderful  hit, 
that  access  and  advertisement  were  to  be  mine,  and  yet  I  did 
not  feel  elated.  Sir  Walter  looked  so  thoroughly  honourable ;  he 
had  been  so  courteous ;  he  was,  in  brief,  so  handsome,  his  manner 
so  friendly,  I  had  so  enjoyed  being  myself  and  being  treated  as 
myself  while  we  travelled  together,  that  Schropff  and  all  his  works 
and  ways  were  hateful  to  me.  '  Why  cannot  I  live  with  these 
people  as  one  of  themselves,'  I  asked,  *  and  in  the  rank  to  which  I 
was  bom  ?'  Needs  must,  however,  when  somebody  drives ;  and 
somebody,  aided  by  a  broken  bank,  agricultural  distress,  a  batch 
of  yoimg  helpless  brothers  and  sisters,  and  by  a  mother  who 
believed  me  to  be  practising  as  a  lady  doctor,  had  driven  me  to  this. 

*  Well,'  I  said  to  myself  in  a  passion  of  shame,  grief,  and  envy, 

*  I  am  what  society  has  made  me.'  This  is  the  modem  equivalent 
for  the  old  excuse,  '  The  fievil  tempted  me,'  and  with  this  I  har- 
dened my  heart. 

After  dinner  the  men  joined  us  soon.  We  were  only  three 
ladies — old  Mrs.  Lindsay,  the  Professor's  sister  (a  hardened 
sceptic),  and  myself. 

Let  me  hurry  on.  Puygre,  after  talking  a  flood  of  nasal  Ame- 
rican nonsense  about '  currents,' '  influences,'  '  percipients,'  and  the 
rest,  '  hypnotised '  me,  and,  after  the  usual  *  business,'  I  went  into 

*  the  trance  condition,'  and  began  to  talk  gruffly  and  in  a  German 
accent.     This  was  Schropff  invoking  thunder  and  lightning  and 
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asking  what  was  required  of  him,  which,  of  course,  he  ought  to 
have  known,  if  he  knew  anything. 

*  You  are  invited  to  say,'  read  old  Mr.  Lindsay  from  a  written 
paper  prepared  beforehand,  and  attested,  *  how  the  owner  of  this 
object '  (here  a  New  Zealand  ear-ornament  of  jade  was  placed  in 
my  hand  ;  I  knew  it  by  the  feel)  '  was  occupied  between  3.45  and 
4.45  to-day?' 

'  Something  small  and  smooth,  it  is  stone,  it  is  pierced,  it  is 
green,'  grumbles  SchropflF.  '  Ach,  it  is  foreign,  an  ornament,  it  is 
Maorisch,  ja ! ' 

That  is  Schropflf's  highly  agreeable  style  of  conversation.  I 
suppress  the  German  expletives,  which  he  uses  when  annoyed. 

Mrs.  Lindsay.  Wonderful ! 

The  Professor.  Hush ! 

All  Schropflf's  remarks,  be  it  noted,  were  taken  down  in  short- 
hand, for  purposes  of  science. 

Schropff\  I  see  something  moving;  it  is  large,  it  is  oblong. 
(He  pauses.  Movements  of  expectation).  It  is  a  railway  carriage ! 

Mr.  Lindsay,  Who,  if  anyone,  is  in  the  railway  carriage  ? 

Schropff.  I  see  a  woman.  (Titters  from  a  young  Ttian  of  the 
class  known  as  '  Johnnies  J) 

The  Professor's  Sister.  Hush  ! 

Schropff.  She  is  young,  she  is  beaudiful.  What  for  do  you 
laugh  ?     (Impressively)  She  is  nod  the  Berson  ! 

The  Johnny.  You  bet ! 

The  Professor  (in  a  whisper).  Hush,  Sir (he  mentions 

a  name  which  I  fail  to  catch). 

Schropff.  She  is  nod  the  Berson.  I  see  him  coming  in.  He 
is  angry.  His  luggage  is  here  before.  What  is  that  in  his  hand  ? 
He  has  a  bag  in  his  hand.  He  takes  out  gakes  out  of  the  bag. 
Is  he  going  to  eat  the  gakes  ?  He  puts  the  bag  on  his  head. 
He  hangs  himself  up  by  the  heels.  Oh,  he  will  durable  down. 
(A  wild  explosion  of  laughter,  clearly  from  the  Johnny.  They 
are  all  remonstrating  with  him.  I  hear  him  say, '  But,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  was ' — here  he  is  suddenly  silenced.  I  hear  him  being 
led  to  the  remotest  end  of  the  long  room ;  some  one  is  whispering 
to  him.  I  catch  the  xvovd  '  must '  and  *  honour  bright,'  and 
chuckles,  ivith  moi^e  remonstrances.) 

The  Professor's  Sister.  All  this  is  very  irregular. 

PaygrS.  If  people  laugh,  the  odylic  currents  are  disturbed, 
and  the  trance-medium  ceases  to  be  a  lucid  percipient. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Go  on,  please,  Dr.  Schropff. 

Schropff^  (sullenly).  What  for  they  laugh  ?    If  he  make  a  fool 
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of  himself,  is  that  my  fault  ?  (The  Professor,  Mr.  Lindsay,  and 
others  propitiate  and  mollify  Schropff.  He  goes  on.)  Then  I 
see  him  take  a  bag  out  of  the  rack.  It  is  a  long  thin  bag.  He 
takes  a  stick  out  of  the  bag.  There  are  several  sticks.  He  joins 
them  together.  What  for  is  this  ?  He  runs  a  piece  of  string 
along  the  stick.     What  does  he  do  ?     I  do  not  understand. 

The  Johnny.  Perhaps  he's  putting  up  a  fishing-rod?  (He 
explodes,  and  is  bottled.) 

The  Professor.  Dr.  Schropff  while  alive  was  not  a  sportsman. 
Perhaps  the  explanation  just  volunteered  is  correct. 

Schropff.  He  fiistens  a  leedle  metal  fisch  to  the  string.  Now 
he  is  fishing  out  of  the  window.  He  is  a  very  foolish  man. 
Now  he  gets  under  the  seat  of  the  railway  carriage.  Ach,  I  hear 
him  sing ;  it  is  so  as  this — 

Ach,  Jarley  is  my  darling  ! 

I  see  no  more.     I  go  away.     Good  night,  the  company !    . 

Here  Puygre  went  through  the  farce  of  awakening  me  from 
my  trance  ;  as  he  did  so  he  made  a  secret  sign  that  I  had  blun- 
dered terribly,  that  Schropff  had  made  a  gross  series  of  errors. 
This  had  been  Puygre's  inference  from  what  he  saw  of  the  com- 
pany. For  myself,  I  felt  that  if  Schropff  were  wrong,  he  was  very 
wrong  indeed.  It  was  no  question  of  half-measures  on  his  part, 
or  of  '  fishing '  inquiries.     Schropff,  for  once,  had  spoken  out. 

The  hypnotic  hypothesis,  of  course,  is  that  I,  as  the  per- 
cipient, or  '  subject,'  knew  nothing  whatever  of  what  Schropff  had 
been  saying.  I  was  only  his  unconscious  mouthpiece.  I  waited, 
humbly,  to  hear  what  the  company  thought  of  the  performance. 

Presently  Mr.  Lindsay  came  up,  leading  the  young  man  whom 
I  have  permitted  myself  to  speak  of  as  the  *  Johnny.' 

'  Dear  Jlrs.  Schuydam,'  Mr.  Lindsay  remarks,  *  this  is  indeed  a 
triumph !     Scepticism  is  silenced  at  last !  * 

Ah !  how  happy  I  felt ! 

'  Since  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,  boiled  a  lamb  and  a  tortoise  in  a 
chaldron  of  bronze,  to  test  the  telepathic  lucidity  of  the  oracles 
(a  test  from  which  Delphi  alone  emerged  triumphant,  as  Herodotus 
informs  us),  psychical  research  has  had  no  more  signal  victory. 
Dr.  Schropff,  you  will  be  delighted  to  learn,  correctly  described 
the  very  unusual  occupations  which  engaged  Sir  Walter  Welbore 
to-day  between  3,45  and  4.45.  Permit  me  to  present  you  to  Sir 
Walter.' 

And  he  introduced  me  to  the  Johnny ! 

Somehow  the  rest  of  the  evening  went  by.     I  withdrew  as 
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early  as  possible,  pleading  extreme  fatigue.  What  had  happened  ? 
Could  two  men  have  gone  through  the  same  insane  performances  ? 
Were  there  two  Sir  Walters?  Puygre,  though  puzzled,  was 
radiant ;  but  words  cannot  describe  my  own  perplexed  anxieties. 
Oh,  if  I  could  only  hear  what  they  say  in  the  smoking-room,  by 
themselves !  1  thought  as  I  got  rid  of  my  limp,  my  crutch,  my 
dark  wig,  and  my  American  accent  before  going  to  bed,  and  even 
to  sleep,  for  I  was  worn  out  with  contending  emotions. 

Next  day  Mrs.  Schuydam  breakfasted  in  her  own  room,  and 
took  leave  of  her  host  and  hostess  in  the  most  unassuming  man- 
ner. At  the  station,  Puygre  was  about  to  enter  my  carriage, 
when  Sir  Walter — my  friend,  I  mean ;  not  the  genuine  Sir  Walter — 
spoke  a  few  words  to  him  on  the  platform,  and  Puygre,  with  a  white 
face,  told  me  that  he  would  travel  in  a  smoking-ccurriage.  My  com- 
panion of  the  day  before  entered  mine,  got  me  a  newspaper,  pro- 
cured another  for  himself,  and  read  it  till  we  were  well  on  our 
way.  This  time  we  were  travelling  by  a  fast  train.  I  asked  a  few 
of  the  questions  which  an  intelligent  American  traveller  might  be 
expected  to  ask ;  he  answered  as  well  as  he  might,  and  then,  pro- 
ducing a  pocket-handkerchief,  he  presented  it  to  me,  saying,  '  You 
dropped  this  yesterday  when  •!  got  out.' 

Now  the  handkerchief  was  marked,  in  a  very  legible  hand, 
Rachel  Brinton.  When  one  has  a  double  personality,  one  cannot 
be  too  careful  as  to  how  one's  double  set  of  things  is  marked.  I 
was  reflecting  on  this,  when  he  said — 

*  Perhaps  I  am  not  mistaken  in  thinking  that  you  would  like 
some  explanation  of  what  occurred  last  night  ? ' 

*  What  did  occur  ? '  I  asked.  *  I  only  saw  that  you  all  seemed 
satisfied  with  Dr.  Schropff,  but  you  know  I  am  only  a  sleeping 
partner,  and  have  no  idea  of  what  Dr.  Schropff  may  have  been 
revealing.' 

He  looked  steadily  at  me,  and  I  felt  that  Madam  Schuydam 
was  blushing  through  her  dusky  complexion.  I  could  keep  it  up 
no  longer. 

*  I  am  at  your  mercy,'  I  said.  '  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 
Why  did  you  not  expose  me  last  night  ?  ' 

'  It  is  not  my  business,'  he  said,  *  to  expose  people.  I  wish 
you  would  let  me  be  your  friend.  ...  I  am  not  speaking  to  Mrs. 
Schuydam,  I  am  speaking  to  the  lady  with  whom  I  travelled 
yesterday.' 

*  Nobody  shall  ever  speak  to  Mrs.  Schuydam  again  as  long  as 
I  live,'  I  said,  and  I  threw  that  lady's  crutch  out  of  the  window 
of  the  railway  carriage,  and  I  suppose  1  exhibited  other  signs  of 
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emotion,  for  he  seemed  deeply  interested  in  the  landscape  on  the 
other  side, 

'  Do  you  really  mean  that  ? '  he  asked  after  a  long  pause. 

*  Yes,  whatever  happens.  Mrs.  Schuydam  is  dead  :  my  name 
is  Bachel  Brinton/ 

'  Then,  Miss  Brinton,  I  am  delighted  to  explain  what  occurred. 
I  had  often  been  at  Mrs.  Schuydam's  a^nces ;  I  was  going  to 
attend  that  of  last  night,  and  when  you  spoke  at  Beading  I 
recognised  your  voice.  Your  Pennsylvanian  accent  is  not  bad, 
but  I  never  thought  it  was  genuine.' 

*  Do  tell ! '  I  exclaimed,  in  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Schuydam. 

*  That  was  better,'  he  said,  '  but  you  were  not  always  so  happy 
in  your  imitation.  I  detected  you,  as  I  said,  and  when  the  guard 
called  me  "  Sir  Walter  "  I  saw  your  expression  change,  and  I  knew 
you  took  me  for  Walter  Welbore,  and  had  spotted  him  as  your 
"  subject."  Now  I  am  called  Sir  Walter  Bethune,  and  I  was  on 
my  way  to  visit  Welbore  and  go  with  him  to  the  Lindsays.  So 
I  played  those  antics !  Afterwards  I  arranged  with  Welbore  that 
he  should  pretend  that  Dr.  Schropff  was  correct  in  his  revelations. 
To  oblige  me  (for  I  once  did  him  a  good  turn),  he  consented,  but 
he  laughed  dreadfully  during  the  performances,  and  nearly  spoiled 
the  whole  affair.' 

*  And  what  had  Sir  Walter  Welbore  been  doing  ? '  I  inquired, 
with  a  natural  curiosity. 

*  Counting  his  pairs' of  boots,  and  reading  Rvff*8  Guide  to  the 
Turf.  Mrs.  Schuydam  might,  I  mean  Dr.  SchropflF  might,  almost 
have  guessed.' 

*  And  why,'  I  asked,  '  did  you  let  me  off,  when  you  had  such  a 
chance  of  exposing  Mrs.  Schuydam  ? ' 

*  Do  not  let  us  argue  about  motives,'  he  said,  ^nor  speak  ill  of 
the  dead ;  Mrs.  Schuydam  is  dead,  you  know.' 

And  indeed  he  managed  so  well,  and  arranged  matters  so 
cleverly  at  Westboume  Park  Station,  that  when  Puygr^  got  to 
Paddington  no  Mrs.  Schuydam  was  to  be  discovered.  Nay,  not 
a  trace  of  that  lady  has  been  found  to  this  day.  After  Schropff '9 
most  remarkable  triumph,  the  woman  who  had  that  spirit  of 
divination  vanished  utterly,  to  the  extreme  bewilderment  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Eesearch.  Some  incline  to  believe  that  she 
was  disintegrated ;  others  aver  that  she  is  to  be  looked  for  in  Thibet ; 
but  no  one  recognises  her  in  Lady  Bethune. 

W.  Laidlaw  Peel. 

VOL.  XXI.  KO.  CXXn.  y 
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rEY  stood  in  a  grove  of  orange  trees,  where  waxy  buds  and 
blossom  clustered  closely  among  the  rich  dark  green.  Some 
twigs,  flower-weighted,  bent  caressingly,  as  if  wishful  to  wreathe 
the  drooping  head  of  the  girl.  She  held  some  violets  he  had 
just  gathered,  and  tangled  their  stems  pervously,  while  he  looked 
down  at  her,  singing  softly,  as  if  in  thought  to  himself — 

I  would  fain  discover 
Had  you  e'er  a  lover. 

And  she — she — smiled  as  he  sang. 

This  was  early  in  September,  in  the  full  spring-tide  of  the 
South.  The  sky  above  them  was  blue,  with  the  rich  intense 
blueness  of  an  Australian  sky.  They  were  going  to  gather  wild 
currants  that  day  in  the  mallee  scrub,  and  were  waiting  for  the 
other  people  to  come. 

"  When  they  had  all  assembled  the  picnickers  again  set  oflF  in 
detachments  of  four  or  six,  just  as  the  space  of  the  different 
buggies  allowed.  And  it  so  fell  out,  most  naturally,  that  Patience 
drove  with  the  man  who  had  sung  to  her  beneath  the  orange  trees. 

Up  through  the  avenue  of  pines  they  went,  in  a  whirl  of  red 
ironstone  dust,  upraised  by  many  wheels.  Out  from  thence  to 
the  main  road,  on  whose  white  smooth  perfection  of  macadam 
the  horses'  hoofs  rang  clear.  Fleecy  clouds  swept  their  shadows 
down  the  green  slopes,  where  little  yellow  star-like  flowers  lifted 
their  bright  faces  bravely  to  the  sun,  and  the  long  white  petals  of 
the  spider  orchids  swayed  back  over  their  straight  grey  stems, 
and  their  purple  and  green-tipped  tongues  lopped  lovingly  to  the 
gentle  puffs  of  wind  which  rustled  through  the  grass. 

Overhead  the  gums  in  full  blossom  of  white  or  crimson,  accord- 
ing to  their  species,  the  rich  full  myrtle-like  flowers  fringing  out 
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from  between  the  sharp-edged  perpendicular  leaves,  and  glorifying 
their  deep  opaque  green,  and  their  delicate  honey-fiUed  cups 
brimming  over. 

The  air  around  and  above  was  rife  with  the  hum  of  many 
bees,  and  sound  fell  drowsily. 

Patience  sat  opposite  the  man,  not  speaking,  save  now  and 
then  by  her  eyes  replying : 
'Yes,  I  love  you.' 

He,  good-looking,  clever,  versatile,  was  ever  ready  to  draw 
upon  a  powerful  fund  of  knowledge  and  imagination  for  our 
amusement. 

In  the  pauses  the  sound  of  wheels  and  the  rhythm  of  hoofs 
rang  out,  accompanied  at  intervals  on  the  top  of  the  hill  ranges 
by  a  low  moan,  as  the  wind  swept  up  the  gullies,  and  through 
the  sombre,  swaying  whip-like  foliage  of  the  she-oaks  that  belted 
the  highlands.  Down  lower  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  mimosa 
blossoms  hung  heavy,  and  wild  flowers  in  glorious  profusion 
veiled  the  ground. 

Before  us  the  waters  of  the  lakes  lay  indigo  blue  on  the 
horizon,  and  close  seemingly — from  the  clearness  of  the  air — 
though  many  miles  of  flat  scrubland  lay  betwixt  us  and  them. 

Scrub  that  stretched  away  to  the  left  in  sombre,  even,  undu- 
lating waves,  purpling  grey  in  the  distance  where  the  Murray 
shone  out  brightly,  a  wavy  line  of  molten  silver,  writhing  its 
tortuous  way  to  the  sea. 

The  picnic  ground  reached,  the  men  took  the  horses  from  the 
buggies  and  fed  them,  and  the  girls  unpacked  the  luncheon 
baskets. 

Afterwards  we  wandered  away  to  pluck  the  fruit  we  came  so 
far  to  seek,  and  a  day  dream  went  on  for  some  of  us. 

I  see  the  wide  wild-rose  trimmed  hat  which  Patience  wears, 
bent  low  over  the  upturned  prickly  twigs  of  a  currant  bush,  which 
he  holds  back  while  she  gathers  the  oval  purple  berries.  I  see 
him  presently  take  her  little  juice-stained  hand.  There  is  no 
remonstrance  from  her,  even  although  all  the  berries  in  the 
basket  are  upset. 

Does  he  finish  his  song  of  the  morning  ? 

Maybe  not. 

Maybe.  It  is  only  a  contingent  thought  in  my  brain,  accom- 
panied by  the  wind  through  the  mallee  boughs,  sighing  *  Hey 
willow  waly,  0.* 

The  love   dream,    to    Patience   so   real    and    radiant,   lives 
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through  th6  monotone  of  that  homeward  drive,  through  the  dusk, 
through  the  full  glory  of  the  rising  southern  moon. 

The  man  is  silent,  and  sometimes  a  doubting  troubled  look 
rests  on  his  face.     Why  should  it  ?    Ay,  why  ? 

They  said  good-bye  that  evening,  for  he  was  going  to  start  far 
into  the  interior  the  next  day. 

But  she  came  in  through  the  garden  with  the  moonlight 
screaming  full  on  her  happy  upturned  face.  Though  when  she 
passed  up  through  the  long  rows  of  St.  Joseph's  lilies,  a  little  cold 
shiver  in  the  air  bent  their  heads  towards  her.  Oh  !  fair  white 
lilies,  your  gentle  unseen  compassion  was  not  proffered  unawares. 

*  Oh,  yes !  Hav'n't  you  heard  about  it  ? '  said  a  man  who 
had  just  come  down  from  the  bush.  They  always  monopolise  the 
conversation  when  they  come  back. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room,  save  from  the  card-table  where 
the  flap-flap  of  cards  falling  from  the  dealer's  hand  recurred  once 
more  after  its  usual  irregular  interval. 

*  They  traced  the  forging  of  old  Knight's  cheque  to  the  man 
you  all  went  mad  about  down  here  in  the  spring.'  Dead  silence 
now,  the  half-dealt  pack  held  tightly  in  the  dealer's  hand.  All 
eyes  turned  to  the  speaker. 

*  They  brought  him  to  Adelaide  by  the  north  train  last  night. 
I  travelled  some  of  the  way  in  the  same  carriage.  And  rare  good 
company  he  was  too,  in  spite  of  the  certain  imprisonment  he's 
in  for.' 

Everyone  began  to  talk  hurriedly  on  various  subjects,  and  a 
girl  laughed  nervously,  who  presently  with  some  excuse  left  the 
room. 

Convicted  of  forgery,  with  seven  years'  hard  labour  before  him. 

He  stands  there  in  the  court,  his  fair  head  thrown  back,  a 
bright  ray  from  the  skylight  above  bringing  his  face  and  figure 
into  strange  relief. 

He  hears  his  sentence.  Standing  there,  his  splendid  muscular 
physique  sets  hard,  his  every  nerve  fibre  is  strung  to  its  utmost 
tension,  though  his  face  wears  its  expression  of  indifference  still. 
Even  then  (freed  in  imagination  from  the  hateful  place)  he  looks 
well  worthy  of  a  woman's  love.     Poor  little  Patience  ! 

In  there  day  succeeds  day  in  hideous  monotony.  All  day  long 
the  ring  of  the  stone  hammers  echoes  on  the  steep  jagged  sides 
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of  the  quarries.  All  day  long  the  gangs  and  their  attending 
sentries  pass  above  and  below  him,  according  to  the  ledge  upon 
which  he  toils.  All  day  long,  through  the  hot  shadeless  summer, 
they  toil  in  the  blinding  sun-rays  that  beat  pitilessly  against  the 
grey-white  wall  of  stone  cut  down  through  the  side  of  the 
primeval  hill.  Weeks  roll  into  months,  months  into  a  year — two 
— three.  He  has  become  No.  95,  with  brute  strength  quickening, 
with  feeling  grown  blunt,  brain  power  lessened.  Only  one  in  a 
chain  of  civil  slaves.  Only  one  amongst  them  whose  hatred  for 
humanity  grows  every  day  more  keen.  Every  day  with  but  a 
longing  for  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  still  the  next :  for  the 
fre^om  to  revenge  his  slavery  on  some  one — or  something — any^ 
haw  at  all. 

A  bad  man  from  the  first,  you  say !  Well,  perhaps,  a  very 
bad.   Still  a  woman  loved  him,  with  a  faith  which  could  not  know. 

The  end  comes  now.  Now  an  end  to  the  weary  ten-hour  day 
of  toil;  an  end  to  the  solitary  twelve- hour  night;  an  end  to  the 
everlasting  regularity  of  meals,  to  the  measured  vapid  food  and 
drink,  to  the  sickening,  silent  companying  of  the  refuse  of  his  race. 

Free,  and  outside  the  prison  gates ;  fitted  out  by  the  paternal 
Government  with  new  clothes  and  a  pound  or  two  in  his  pocket, 
and  the  world  again  before  him ! 

He  slouched  along  the  new-seen  streets,  with  all  eyes  fixed 
upon  him — in  his  mind. 

Staring  into  his  flesh,  branding  his  forehead  for  ever  with  the 
mark  of  shame,  for  all  they  cowed  and  shamed  him 

He  longed  again  for  the  haven  of  the  prison.  There  he  had 
never  felt  this.  The  shame  had  not  come  home  till  now.  Longed 
for  the  quiet  of  his  cell.  Every  indent  and  bulge  of  its  rough 
plastered  wall ;  the  little  bars  of  light  as  they  lay  on  the  flags, 
streaking  through  from  the  grating  above — had  aSl  this  become 
necessary  to  him  now  ? 

They,  the  silent  witnesses  of  his  first  wild  stormy  fits  of  passion, 
hopeless  resignation,  and  the  stolid  indifference  that  ended  his 
term.    Indifference ! 

Ah,  that  was  the  right  condition  of  mind  for  a  man  struck 
down  to  earth  like  him ! 

But  how  to  find  it  now,  and  to  get  away  from  the  eyes  in  the 
streets — the  eyes  within  him  ?    That  his  one  thought  now. 

He  would  go  and  have  a  diink,  he  concluded,  and  think 
about  it. 
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He  slunk  down  a  side  street  to  a  public-house  he  remem- 
bered there — a  third-rate  sort  of  place ;  but,  Gad !  how  familiar 
the  room  looked,  though  more  shabby.  The  horsehair  sofa  stood 
in  its  old  place,  the  covering  frayed  and  the  springs  spring- 
less  ;  pink  and  yellow  ill-made  paper  flowers  adorned  the  mantel- 
piece ;  even  the  flies  upon  the  ceiling  looked  as  if  they  had  not 
moved. 

He  ordered  some  whisky-and-soda,  and  sat  there  drinking  it. 
By-and-by  he  ordered  more,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  at 
intervals  thus. 

At  night  he  went  out,  in  rather  a  muddled  condition  of  mind. 
He  pitched  upon  one  or  two  boon  companions,  and  he  felt  more 
himself. 

He  found  in  a  day  or  two  that  his  home  supplies  of  money 
had  not  been  stopped  during  his  imprisonment,  therefore  he  was 
well  oflf. 

He  could  not  face  the  world  sober,  so  he  stayed  on  at  the 
miserable  inn  drinking. 

The  effect  of  it  became  maddening  upon  him  soon,  after  his 
quiet,  healthy,  regular  life,  with  its  suflicient  and  strengthening 
food. 

It  ended  rapidly  in  delirium  tremens  followed  by  pneumonia. 

He  was  taken  to  a  hospital.  The  disease  took  hold  of  him 
with  a  terrible  rapidity,  and  in  a  few  days  he  lay  dying. 

Two  women  hurrying  along  the  streets  in  the  rain.  The  wet 
pavements  reflected  the  gas  flare  from  the  street  lamps  in  an  odd, 
uncertain  way. 

*  Sister,  Sister  Patience,  spare  yourself  this  pain,'  pleaded  her 
companion.  *  You  cannot  help  him  now.  He  was  never  worthy 
a  thought  from  you.' 

The  Sister  made  no  reply,  but  drew  the  black  veil  closer 
together  over  her  face,  and  hurried  on  with  feverish  haste. 

She  paused  a  moment  outside  the  door — she  could  hear  him 
muttering  to  himself.  She  caught  her  breath  with  a  spasmodic 
sob.  She  went  into  the  room  presently  quite  calm.  The  nurse 
came  towards  her,  saying,  *  He  asks  for  Patience.  We  thought 
he  might  mean  you.  Sister.'  She  passed  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
them. 

The  Sister  went  to  his  bed ;  he  lay  helpless,  his  enormous 
strength  spent — spent,  and  for  what  ?  Even  now,  only  thirty-three 
years  old. 
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She  bent  over  him,  saying  gently,  '  You  sent  for  me.  What 
can  I  do  for  you  ? ' 

He  opened  his  eyes,  but  did  not  recognise  her.  He  murmured 
drowsily,  monotonously,  with  an  eflTort  to  sing,  '  Voice  of  an  old — 
old — love — long  dead/ 

'  Hulloa ! '  he  shouted,  ^  who  said  that  ?  Dead ! '  The  eyes 
were  wide  open  now  and  sensible. 

*  Dying,'  he  whispered,  '  and  I  can  never  even  ask  her  to 
forgive  me ! '     He  turned  his  head  towards  the  Sister, 

*  Will  you — tell  her — tell  little  Patience — that — I  beg — her — 
to  forgive ; '  a  long  pause,  silence,  the  slight,  black-robed  figure 
clasping  and  unclasping  its  hands  nervously. 

*  Oh — that  I  so  earnestly  beg— of — her — to  forgive — and  that 
— ^I  hope — ^and  pray — she — long  ago — forgot  me.* 

The  rapid  breathing,  the  wild  pulsations  at  his  neck  and 
temples,  the  glazing  eyes  fixed  eagerly  upon  the  spiritual  face  of 
the  Sister.     She  took  his  hand,  holding  it  while  he  went  on« 

'  Tell  her — that — if  ever  I — *  a  heavy  sigh,  ^  ever — there  was — 
a  good  or  pure  feeling  in  this  base,  worthless  mind — it — was — for 
her.  I  knew  she  loved — me.  I  was  a  brute — to  make  her — 
care.  I've  been  a — brute — '  the  voice  very  exhausted,  *  all  my 
Ufe.' 

The  black  veiled  head  bent  lower,  the  hand  held  his  more 
closely.     He  went  on  presently : 

'Ask — ^Patience — to  let — my  mother — know  about  it.  Not 
the — the — gaol  episode,'  he  laughed  uncomfortably.  '  This — the 
end.    And  Sister — oh — ^please  don't  cry  so  terribly.    I ' 

She  threw  back  her  veil,  sobbing  wildly,  and  in  the  full  con- 
sciousness that  in  those  brief  moments  he  possessed,  he  recog- 
nised her.  Staring  wildly  for  a  few  momenta  at  her,  he  exclaimed 
hoarsely : 

*  Oh,  God !  Patience !  You  ?  And  this,'  straying  his  hand 
to  the  cross  which  hung  suspended  firom  her  waist,  and  now  lay 
across  the  counterpane.  '  This,'  she  bowed  her  head,  *  and — for — 
for — my — sake  ? '     He  fixed  his  djdng  eyes  upon  her. 

*  Nurse — nurse — come  quick,'  she  called,  and  raised  his  head 
upon  her  arm.  The  eyes  closed  as  if  in  peaceful  sleep,  the  breath 
came  slow  and  slower.  The  women  watched  him.  Patience  weep- 
ing quietly.  Presently  a  thin  red  stream  came  flowing  from  his 
lips.  Then  the  nurse  removed  the  Sister's  arm  from  his  shoulders 
and  placed  him  reverently  back  upon  the  pillows. 

Murray  Eyre. 
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A  Whitsuntide  Sanitary  Pilgrimage, 
with  the  Lessons. 


WHEN  the  Association  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  lost  by  his  death 
their  faithful  president,  the  Nestor  of  British  sanitation,  Sir 
Edwin  Chad  wick,  they  did  me  the  honour  to  invite  me  to  become 
his  successor — an  invitation,  it  was  understood,  he  himself  wished 
for,  and  which  I  could  not  fail  to  accept.  Many  engagements, 
however,  prevented  me  from  rendering  to  the  Association  the 
service  I  desired  to  render,  until  at  last  an  opportunity  occurred 
that  has  been  fortunate,  and  I  trust  instructive  and  useful,  in  its 
results. 

The  sanitary  inspectors  are  hardworking  men,  and  the  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged  is  as  anxious,  responsible,  and  dan- 
gerous as  that  of  any^  body  of  men  in  the  world.  They  constitute 
the  fighting  army  of  sanitation.  They  enter  every  place  of  disease 
when  called  upon ;  remove  or  see  removed  infected  articles ;  attend 
to  disinfection ;  inspect  drains ;  in  a  word,  do  all  that  can  be  done 
under  the  present  state  of  the  law  to  clear  away  all  nuisances  as 
causes  of  disease.  When  they  first  commenced  these  duties  they 
were  stray  aids  to  the  medical  officers  of  health,  who  took  them  from 
the  unemployed  and  unclassified  workers,  for  the  labour  was  not 
enticing  and  the  pay  was  small.  There  was  no  kind  of  unity 
amongst  them,  and  of  members  of  all  occupations  they  were  at 
first  the  least  likely  to  become  an  organised  body.  But  time 
works  wonders  in  bringing  men  together  who  have  common 
interests,  and  certainly,  in  this  instance,  a  change  has  been  wit- 
nessed that  is  phenomenal. 

The  sanitary  inspectors  meeting  together  in  1883,  and  headed 
by  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  as  their  president,  seemed  to  associate  as 
a  society  and  to  assume  independent  form  and  character  by  a  kind 
of  magic.    Always  popular  as  a  brave  and  useful  class,  they  were 
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at  once  recognised  as  a  public  body,  and  are  now  incorporated  as 
a  company,  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  without  the  word  '  limited ;  * 
have  received  a  grant  of  3,500i.  from  the  Berridge  trust ;  are 
housed  for  the  time  in  the  mansion  of  the  Carpenters'  Company ; 
and  are  preparing  to  organise  a  school,  so  as  to  become,  in  fact,  a 
practical  college  for  the  education  of  members  of  their  calling. 
For  some  years  past  the  inspectors,  in  their  efforts  to  advance 
their  position  and  to  increase  their  usefulness,  arranged  each  Whit- 
suntide for  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  some  city  or  town  at  a  distance 
from  London  where  they  were  able  to  confer  on  matters  of  sanita- 
tion and  inspect  the  practical  work  of  the  locality  visited.  Mar- 
gate, Hastings,  Brighton,  Leamington,  and  other  towns  have 
received  them  cordiaJly  in  past  years,  and  this  year  it  occurred  to 
me  in  a  happy  moment  to  think  of  Paris  as  a  new  field  for  their 
observation.  Finding  that  the  idea  was  favouiably  received,  I 
wrote  to  my  learned  friend  Dr.  de  Pietra  Santa,  the  secretary- 
general  of  the  Societe  d'Hygiene  Publique  of  France,  to  ask  if  he 
and  his  colleagues  would  assist  in  getting  this  English  society  of 
practical  sanitarians  permission  to  see  some  parts  of  the  public 
sanitation  of  Paris.  His  reply  surpassed  expectation.  He  con- 
veyed to  me  that  he  had  brought  the  subject  before  the  members 
of  his  council,  and  that  they  had  unanimously  and  heartily  ex- 
tended to  the  members  of  the  Association  an  invitation  to  come  to 
them  as  their  guests ;  that  everything  would  be  done  to  fill  up 
profitably  four  days  for  useful  observation  ;  that  a  public  meeting 
would  be  planned  for  reading  and  discussion  of  papers ;  that  a 
committee  of  his  society  would  act  as  guides  through  Paris,  and 
would  have  the  pleasure  of  inviting  us  to  a  banquet,  over  which 
their  distinguished  president.  Dr.  Pean,  would  preside.  The 
secretary-general  further  assured  me  that  every  effort  would  be 
made  to  obtain  from  the  public  authorities  of  Paris  the  oppor- 
tunities for  thorough  inspection  of  the  sanitary  works  of  the 
capitaL 

The  generous  invitation — generous  not  only  in  intention  but 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  and,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  see,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out — ^was 
accepted  with  sincere  gratitude  and  enthusiasm.  Two  committees 
— one  in  Paris,  the  other  in  London — were  formed.  Mr.  Nichol- 
son, of  Paris,  a  member  of  the  Societe  d'Hygidne  and  of  the  Paris 
conmiittee,  did  us  the  great  service  of  coming  to  London  to  confer 
with  us  as  to  details,  and  by  the  end  of  May  the  English  expedi^ 
tion  was  prepared  to  meet  in  Paris  on  Friday,  June  3. 
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The  First  Meeting. 

Our  proceedings  commenced  at  2  p.m.  in  the  rooms  of  the 
*  Society  for  Encouragement '  in  the  Rue  de  Rennes.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  eighty  of  the  English  visitors,  Dr.  P^an,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Societe  d'Hygi^ne,  occupying  the  chair.  Mr.  Hugh 
Alexander,  chairman  of  the  council  of  the  English  Association, 
opened  the  proceedings  with  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  duties  and 
labours  incident  to  the  work  of  the  English  sanitary  inspector ; 
Mr.  Tidman,  C.E.,  followed  with  another  paper  bearing  on  English 
sanitation;  and  a  third  paper  by  Mr.  Davenport,  also  relating 
to  sanitary  duties  in  England,  brought  the  English  part  of  the 
business  to  a  close.  In  order  to  facilitate  free  intercommunication 
between  the  French  and  English  sanitarians,  it  was  arranged 
beforehand  that  every  communication  read  should  be  printed  in 
both  languages,  that  the  English  papers  should  be  read  in  French, 
the  French  in  English.  The  method  answered  so  well,  I  would 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  any  future  meeting  in  which 
representatives  of  two  diflferent  nations  take  part  in  debate.  To 
Mr.  Nicholson,  who  is  master  of  both  languages,  we  were  much 
indebted  for  the  success  of  this  experiment. 

The  reading  of  the  papers  and  the  debates  occupied  a  period 
of  three  hours.  Our  own  papers  were  received  with  great  interest 
by  our  hosts,  the  major  part  of  whom  were  quite  surprised  to  hear 
of  the  large  army  of  sanitary  inspectors  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
when  they  were  told  that  this  sanitary  army  was  ofBcered  by  a 
learned  staff  of  medical  officers  of  health  numbering  several  hun- 
dreds, and  devoting  in  most  instances  all  their  professional  time 
to  the  supervision  of  the  districts,  municipal  or  rural,  placed  under 
their  care,  the  wonder  was  still  more  increased. 

'  We  are  indeed  backward  in  France,'  observed  my  next-hand 
neighbour,  as  he  reckoned  up  the  sanitary  forces  of  these  islands  ; 
^  why,  with  such  a  corps  of  officers  and  inspectors  in  France,  we 
ought  to  sweep  out  all  the  contagious  diseases  in  the  decade.' 

*  And  so  you  would,'  I  replied,  'if  you  once  commenced;  you 
are  so  thorough  when  you  do  begin  to  organise  and  work  in 
systematic  order.' 

On  our  side  we  learned  some  admirable  lessons  as  preliminary 
to  the  excursions  that  were  before  us.  Amongst  those  who 
addressed  us  was  the  learned,  enthusiastic,  and,  albeit  he  hcus  seen 
seventy  summers,  still  youthful  Dr.  de  Pietra  Santa,  the  doyen  of 
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French  sanitation,  and  secretary-general  of  the  French  Society  of 
Hygiene,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Journal  d!Hygiine  Puhlique. 
Santa  is  very  fond  of  England,  of  the  English,  and  of  most  of  our 
ways  and  works,  especially  those  which  belong  to  sanitation.  He 
can  read  our  language  perfectly,  and  he  speaks  it  with  just  suffi- 
cient incorrectness  to  make  his  speeches  delightfully  piquant  and 
memorable.  Whether  he  is  speaking  in  French  or  in  English 
his  words  flow  in  torrent,  but  in  English  they  dash  over  rocks 
and  stones  with  a  reckless  energy  that  is  startling  to  English, 
wonderful  to  French  ears. 

'  Is  he  really  speaking  English,  and  do  you  follow  him  ?  *  asked 
one  of  his  many  admiring  friends. 

'  Certainly,'  I  replied,  *  we  understand  him  perfectly.  What 
he  says  is  excellent.     I  wish  I  could  speak  French  half  as  well.' 

'  Bravo !  bravo ! '  was  the  hearty  response  to  this  information, 
*  Bravo,  Pietra  Santa ! ' 

The  principal  subject  treated  on  by  Dr.  Pietra  Santa  was  the. 
water  supply  of  Paris.  Respecting  water  supplies  of  all  cities  he 
is  of  the  advanced  school  of  sanitarians  in  every  particular.  He 
dealt  largely  with  figures  detailing  the  supply  for  Paris,  the 
quantity  of  the  supply,  and  the  quality ;  but  the  moral  of  his 
discourse,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  was  that  all  communities  ought, 
under  proper  sanitary  regulations,  to  be  fed  with  water  from  a 
pure  and  independent  source ;  that  no  streamlet,  stream,  or  river 
receiving  sewage  should  ever  be  utilised  for  supply,  however  care- 
ful the  filtration  ;  that  domestic  water  supplies  should  pass  away 
with  the  sewage  apart  from  all  storm  waters,  making  its  way 
with  the  sewage  to  the  land ;  and  that  storm  water,  if  it  be  not 
caught  and  made  use  of  as  soft  water  for  domestic  purposes,  should 
pass  direct  to  the  river.  In  these  respects  this  veteran  and  dis- 
tinguished French  sanitarian  is  altogether  English  in  his  views,  and, 
indeed,  is  ahead  of  many  representatives  of  the  English  school  itself. 

Called  upon  by  the  President  to  speak  on  some  points  raised 
in  the  papers  submitted  for  consideration,  I  confined  myself  to  a 
description  of  the  plans  I  have  laid  out  for  the  national  main 
drainage  and  water  supply  of  England,  by  making  the  lines  of 
railways  the  lines  of  conveyance  of  sewage  from  villages,  cities, 
and  towns,  and  of  water  derived  from  pure  sources  into  the  same 
places.  I  explained  the  proposed  system  in  some  of  its  more 
important  details;  describing  that  in  estimating  the  volume  of 
sewage  destined  to  pass  out  of  a  town  we  ought  to  take  simply 
into  account  the  volume  of  water  that  ought  to  pass  into  it  ^^^ 
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domestic  necessities ;  that  the  iron  ducts  for  conveyance  of  water 
into  the  place  should  therefore  be  of  the  same  size  and  kind  as  the 
sewage  ducts  for  conveying  sewage  away  ;  that,  in  consequence  of 
this,  the  plant  for  conveyance  of  sewage  was  even  now  at  once  pro- 
ducible ;  that  wherever  a  railway  line  passed  near  to  a  lake  of  pure 
water,  an  engine  at  pumping  stations  should  lift  the  water  from 
tl\e  lake  into  the  duct  laid  on  one  side  of  the  railway,  and  proceed 
on  the  levels  already  constructed  to  the  towns  on  the  line ;  that, 
on  the  other  side,  in  every  village,  town,  or  city  pumping  stations, 
placed  conveniently  towards  the  line,  should  exhaust  all  the  sewage 
from  the  place,  and  forcing  it  into  another  and  separate  line  of 
tubes,  should  send  it  out  into  the  country  to  be  distributed  direct 
to  the  lands  it  traverses  in  its  course  for  utilisation  at  any  spots  of 
land  where  it  is  wanted.  By  this  method,  I  explained,  a  double 
system  of  sanitation  would  be  always  at  work ;  the  towns  would 
be  washed  out  and  cleansed  at  every  moment  with  pure  water ; 
the  fields  would  be  irrigated  and  fed  with  that  food  which  plays 
to  vegetation  the  same  part  as  vegetation  plays  to  man  and  the 
whole  world  of  animal  life. 

From  this  I  proceeded  to  explain  how  essentially  sweet  and 
purifying  the  system  would  be  in  the  household.  I  pointed  out 
that  all  foulness  of  air  would  be  exhausted  by  the  acts  which  at 
present  cause  the  house  to  be  charged  with  bad  odours  and 
poisonous  vapours ;  that  now,  when  we  pull  up  the  valve  of  the 
drain,  sink,  or  closet,  there  is  a  rush  of  confined  and  foul  air  into 
the  room  and  dwelling,  while  under  the  new  plan,  by  the  exhaust 
at  all  times  in  progress,  there  would  be  a  rush  of  air  from  the 
dwelling  into  the  sewer  and  away  with  the  sewage ;  so  I  said 
each  sink  and  drain  would  become  a  ventilator,  and  all  possibility 
of  contamination  from  sewer  gas  be  for  ever  prevented. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  find  how  warmly  this  simple  project 
of  mine  was  received  by  my  French  confrhrea.  They  had  not 
heard  of  it  previously,  and  were  surprised  to  hear  how  long  it  has  re- 
mained unrecognised  in  England.  Surely,  they  thought,  some  rail- 
way company  will  take  it  in  hand,  on  a  small  scale  at  first,  and  apply 
it  to  removal  of  sewage  without  reference  to  the  introduction  of 
water ;  for  it  might  start  from  the  smallest  beginnings,  and  be 
extended  from  place  to  place,  like  light  communicated  from  one 
torch  to  another.  In  brief,  the  proposition  seemed  to  accord  well 
with  the  views  of  the  audience,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  hear 
that  it  takes  root  in  France  and  comes  into  practice  there  before 
it  does  so  in  our  own  country,  where  it  has  bad  its  birth. 
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I  closed  my  speech  with  another  proposition  which  was  like- 
wise popular.  It  was  that  we  should  rechristen  the  secretary- 
general.  He  is  known  as  Dr.  de  Pietra  Santa ;  let  him  henceforth 
be  known  as  Dr.  Pietra  de  Sant6.  The  proposition  was  accepted 
with  loud  acclamations;  and  the  meeting  now  being  formally 
dissolved,  the  first  of  our  inspections  took  place. 

Visit  to  the  Morgue, 

Every  attention  was  paid  us  to  enable  us  to  see  through  the 
Morgue  and  to  understand  its  object,  for  by  the  Parisians  the 
Morgue  is  held  as  a  side  haven  of  the  sanitary  service.  We 
were  taken  first  into  the  lecture  theatre,  where  the  professors 
give  demonstrations  to  students  of  the  schools  of  medicine,  and 
descant  on  subjects  of  a  medico-legal  and  forensic  character,  a 
study  in  which  French  medicine  plays  an  important  and  in  many 
respects  an  original  part.  Here  it  was  explained  to  us  that  the 
Morgue  was  the  receiving-house  of  the  bodies  of  the  unknown 
picked  up  in  the  streets,  dragged  out  of  ihe  Seine,  or  found  in 
houses  where  they  were  not  recognised,  and  that  here  such  bodies 
were  left  for  identification  preceding  burial  or  cremation.  With 
considerable  impressiveness  we  were  informed  that  of  late  a 
process  of  preserving  the  unclaimed  bodies  had  been  adopted,  the 
preservative  agent  being  cold,  carried  up  to  congelation.  We 
were  permitted  to  see  this  method  in  application.  Imagine  a  large 
room  fitted  up  at  one  end  with  a  series  of  lockers  in  tiers,  one  above 
another,  with  doors  in  front.  Each  locker  contains  a  pre8er\'ed  human 
body  in  a  kind  of  shell.  When  the  contents  of  a  locker  have  to  be 
surveyed  its  door  is  unlocked  and  the  shell  is  drawn  out.  The 
remains  of  two  bodies  thus  temporarily  interned  were  disclosed  to 
us.  The  bodies  were  frozen  as  hard  as  metal,  and  rang  like  metal 
where  they  were  struck.  One  of  these  had  lain  in  this  state  for, 
I  understood,  eighteen  months.  After  this  inspection  we  were 
led  to  the  ordinary  rooms,  where  ten  of  the  newly  introduced  dead 
were  resting  in  their  ordinary  garments.  The  newest  arrival  was 
a  handsome  woman,  well  dressed,  who  had  been  recently  taken 
from  the  Seine.  A  wild  sardonic  smile  sat  on  her  face,  as  if  to 
say  to  the  world  she  had  left :  '  You  have  done  your  worst ;  I  defy 
you  to  do  more.'  Next  we  were  led  to  a  small,  neatly  furnished 
room — *  Room  of  the  conflict ' — in  which  murderers  are  confronted 
with  their  dead  victims.  On  the  chairs  in  this  place  some  of  the 
worst  murderers  have  sat ;  and  after  having  been  condemned  to 
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death  have  written  their  names  beneath  the  seat  of  the  chair  that 
supported  them  in  the  hour  of  conflict.  Tropman's  signature  was 
specially  pointed  out,  a  signature  firmly  and  boldly  cast.  Most 
of  them,  said  our  guide,  *  write  their  names  with  great  care  and 
willingly,'  as  if,  proud  of  the  immortality  of  the  act,  they  were 
writing  their  names  in  history. 

Altogether  this  first  inspection  was  not  particularly  refreshing, 
but  we  went  through  it  as  a  necessary  duty.  For  my  part,  I 
strolled  afterwards  into  Notre  Dame,  hard  by,  and  aired  my  soul 
there  in  an  atmosphere  of  beauty  and  repose  that  brought  intense 
relief. 

I  heard  a  speculation  whether  a  morgue  would  be  useful  in 
London.  I  see  nothing  in  it  to  excite  desire  for  it  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  sensational  rather  than  a  beneficial  institution.  It  offers  a 
curious  and  melancholy  sight  of  men  and  women  coming  to  find 
their  dead;  but  the  search  lacks  in  conveniency,  and  in  that 
respect  would  not  answer  in  London  so  well  as  the  mortuary.  We 
require  in  London,  in  the  different  districts  belonging  to  the 
coroner's  jurisdiction,  more  and  better  mortuaries,  with  precise 
information  supplied  to  the  public  generally  where  the  mortuaries 
are  to  be  found;  we  require  more  befitting  accommodation  for 
the  reception  of  those  who  have  died  of  infectious  diseases,  and 
we  require  within  the  walls  of  the  mortuaries  superior  sanitation 
with  superior  artistic  solemnity.  But  we  do  not  require  a  morgue 
with  its  curiosity-shop  qualities  and  surroundings. 

Let  death  be  screened 

From  vulgar  eyes ; 
Let  life  be  weaned 

From  vulgar  mysteries. 

The  plan  of  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  unknown  dead 
for  identification  by  means  of  the  freezing  process  is,  I  feel  sure, 
much  more  likely  to  mislead  than  to  lead  to  correct  identifica- 
tion. So  soon  as  vital  expression  has  departed  from  the  human 
face  the  nearest  friends  have  a  difficulty  in  identifying  features, 
even  when  there  is  no  distortion ;  but  in  this  process  distortion  is 
of  the  extremept  kind.  The  face  is  practically  transformed  into 
marble;  long  features  are  rounded,  and  nothing  remains  that 
could  lead  to  a  correct  reading  from  form  and  expression  of 
countenance.  Different  faces,  in  fact,  seem  brought  by  the, 
process  into  one  common  form,  and  therefore  into  one  imrecog- 
nisable  character.     In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  the  Morgue  is  out 
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of  place.  It  is  neither  good  for  the  health  of  the  body  nor  the 
mind ;  it  is  not  free  of  oflFence  to  any  of  the  senses ;  it  brings 
an  oppression  that  lingers  on  the  memory  without  any  sort  of 
compensation. 

Visit  to  the  Night  Eefuges. 

We  were  more  gratified  with  a  visit  to  the  night  refuges, 
*  L'Hospitalite  de  Nuit,'  in  the  Kue  des  Recollets,  which  we  paid  on 
August  4.  These  shelters  for  the  homeless — casuals  as  we  should 
call  them — are  commodious,  and  I  had  almost  said  comfortable. 
Certainly  I  have  nowhere  seen  any  wards  for  this  purpose  so  good. 
There  is  an  air  of  cleanliness  and  care  about  them  that  deserves 
earnest  commendation.  The  beds  are  truly  beds — iron  bedsteads, 
clean  mattresses,  clean  blankets,  clean  sheets.  The  cubic  space 
allotted  to  each  bed  is  ample ;  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  clean 
and  the  ventilation  is  abundant.  In  winter  time  the  rooms  are 
warmed  up  to  60°  Fahr.,  and  this  temperature,  diflFused  equably, 
prevents  the  necessity  for  change  in  the  bed  clothing  required. 
Adjoining  the  sleeping  chambers,  male  and  female,  is  a  living 
room  in  which  the  meals  are  supplied  on  tables  plainly  and  neatly 
furnished.  The  food  given  out  is  simple,  nutritious,  and  whole- 
some. Each  table  is  provided  with  a  small  cistern  of  water. 
The  water  has  been  boiled,  and  has  liad  added  to  it  a  few  sticks  of 
liquorice-root,  which  gives  to  it  a  light  bitter  taste  that  is  much 
liked.  The  water  is  served  in  bright  metal  cups.  I  tasted  this 
drink,  and  found  it  so  palatable  I  have  had  a  specimen  of  it  made 
for  my  own  use. 

Some  will  perhaps  think  that  these  homes  for  the  destitute 
are  too  luxurious  for  a  casual  population,  and  that  if  such  hos- 
pitals were  always  at  hand  there  are  hundreds,  nay,  thousands, 
of  wanderers  of  the  streets  who  would  never  go  anywhere  else  for 
night  accommodation.  Whether  this  advantage  to  them  would 
not  also  be  an  advantage  to  the  public  is  an  open  question.  It  is 
very  probable  that  many  of  the  unhappy  people,  now  hopelessly 
lost,  might  be  reclaimed  if  they  were  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
refuge  long  enough  to  undergo  reformation,  and  that  the  plan  of 
trying  to  force  the  wretched  to  live  and  sleep  anywhere  rather 
than  in  the  casual  ward,  by  making  that  ward  as  miserable  as 
possible,  does  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  lead  to 
wretchedness  more  complete  and  more  extended.  \  The  authorities 
of  THospitalite  de  Jfuit  have  not  yet  quite  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
sion, but   they  have  proceeded  a  long   way  towards   it.     They 
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permit  the  casuals  who  come  to  them  to  sleep  in  the  wardn  for 
three  consecutive  nights  and  then  refuse  them  admission  for  the 
same  number  of  nights.  The  plan  answers  fairly  well,  and  would 
answer  very  well  if,  in  lieu  of  absolute  exclusion,  some  work  were 
given  to  those  who  were  quite  homeless,  by  which  they  could  earn 
the  right  of  refuge  at  all  times.  We  in  this  country  might 
learn  a  good  lesson  from  our  Parisian  friends  in  the  matter  of 
refuges.  In  London  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  at  all  for  any 
man,  woman,  or  child,  free  of  crime,  to  secure  wholesome  lodging 
every  night.  No  corrective  system  could  be  devised  that  would 
equal  in  good  results  such  an  advancement.  We  force  evil 
when  we  force  the  wretched  on  to  the  streets  starving  and 
bedless.     WTiat  should  we  ourselves  do  under  like  circumstances  ? 

Visit  to  the  Disinfection  Establishment. 

We  proceeded  to  the  '  Etuves  d.  Disinfection,'  and  witnessed 
the  complete  system  as  carried  out  in  Paris.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  attention  that  was  paid  to  the  visitors  in  this  establish- 
ment. The  inspection  lasted  two  hours.  Each  visitor  was  pro- 
vided with  a  clean  white  gown,  which  he  wore  over  his  ordinary 
garments,  and  each  one  was  also  disinfected  on  coming  out  by 
means  of  a  shower  of  disinfecting  spray.  In  the  difiFerent  rooms 
the  various  articles  of  clothing,  bedding,  and  linen  are  separated, 
classified,  and  afterwards  disinfected  according  to  the  requirement. 
The  grand  method  employed  is  the  same  as  we  use  here,  namely, 
the  subjection  of  the  infected  material  to  superheated  steam 
in  Mr.  Washington  Lyon's  ingenious  and  practical  disinfecting 
chambers.  Air.  Lyon  himself  was  one  of  the  visitors,  and  it  was 
curious  to  observe  how  completely  he  was  unknown  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  work.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  French 
character  that  they  consider  every  invention  as  belonging  to  their 
own  nation  and  genius.  They  are  one  race,  and  have  therefore 
no  contention  on  the  question  of  priority,  except  amongst  them- 
selves. We,  made  up  of  many  races,  have  our  jealousies  in- 
numerable, springing  from  racial  prejudices.  To  our  inventors 
we  assign  the  smallest  possible  credit,  and  to  our  country  as  a 
bed  of  invention  we  assign  no  priority  at  all.  It  is  as  if  we  were 
above  declaring  ourselves,  and  as  if  it  were  ridiculous  for  us  to 
claim  national  credit  for  anything.  In  France  it  is  entirely 
difiFerent.  To  a  Frenchman,  France  is  everything,  and  in  respect 
to  these  disinfecting  chambers,  although  one  actually  bore  Mr. 
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Washington  Lyon's  name,  they  were  held  to  be  French  in  their 
inception.  The  method  of  disinfection  is  essentially  French  I  was 
told  within  a  few  yards  of  the  original  English  inventor,  and 
although  in  courteous  terms  I  did  my  best  to  remove  the  delusion, 
I  made  no  real  impression. 

Mr.  Lyon  told  me  that  the  disinfecting  chambers  in  use  here 
were  not  of  the  most  perfect  construction,  but  they  answered  the 
purpose  required  of  them,  and  the  disinfection  carried  out  by 
them  and  by  the  disinfecting  fluids  brought  into  requisition  is 
of  a  sound  and  satisfactory  description.  In  England  we  have 
no  such  systematic  and  orderly  institution — none  to  which  the 
poor  people  can  go  with  their  dangerous  clothing  knowingly 
and  conveniently.  Here,  again,  is  the  peculiarity  of  the 
French  character ;  when  the  French  do  a  thing  they  do  it  so 
systematically  that  all  goes  like  a  machine,  not  infrequently  to 
the  oflFence  of  our  less  orderly  natures.  They  are  slower  than  we 
are  to  undertake  improvements,  because  they  are  so  tied  to  home 
and  homely  methods  they  do  not  see  contrasts  as  we  wandering 
and  restless  people  do ;  they  are  for  this  same  recison  less  inven- 
tive and  less  progressive  than  we,  for  homely  views  beget  homely 
manners,  even  with  backwardness  and  inconvenience.  But  when 
once  they  have  organised  an  improvement  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it ;  they  carry  every  detail  out  to  the  letter,  and,  like  the 
old  Bomans,  from  whom  they  derive  so  much,  do  the  same  act  in 
the  same  way  and  in  the  best  way,  without  a  thought  of  change, 
until  something  absolutely  new  inaugurates  an  absolute  revo- 
lution. 

The  practice  of  disinfection  was  not,  I  understood,  favourably 
received  in  Paris  at  first ;  the  people  did  not  understand  fully 
what  it  meant,  and  they  had  a  fear  that  the  subjection  of  their 
household  stuff  to  great  heat  must  mean  destruction.  As  truth 
dawned  upon  them,  as  they  learned  that  nothing  sent  was  injured, 
and  as  they  understood  that  in  their  own  homes  they  had  no 
means  of  purification  like  that  provided  for  them  in  the  public 
disinfecting  chambers,  they  turned  about,  and  now  avail  them- 
selves freely  of  the  advantage.  They  are  not  a  little  proud,  in  fact, 
of  the  work,  and  quite  a  crowd  collected  to  see  us  benighted 
islanders,  robed  in  white,  taking  our  sanitary  lessons.  A  last  les- 
son here  I  was  glad  to  learn  was,  that  in  the  process  of  the  most 
perfect  disinfection  there  is  practically  no  destruction  of  property, 
a  result  which  hcus  proved  very  satisfactory  in  the  working  of  the 
institution. 

VOL.  XXI.  NO.  cxxn.  o 
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Visit  to  the  Ambulances. 

We  proceeded  from  the  disinfecting  rooms  to  the  ambulances, 
'  Voitures  d'ambulance  pour  le  transport  des  malades,  Rue  de 
Chaligny.'  The  establishment  is  not  very  extensive,  but  well 
arranged,  and  under  the  able  superintendence  of  a  medical  oflScer, 
whose  wife  takes  an  active  share  in  his  duties.  The  establish- 
ment has  about  it  a  military  aspect,  and  all  that  is  done  is  in  the 
most  precise  order.  The  disinfection  of  the  ambulances  is  on  the 
same  principle  as  in  this  country,  but  the  waggons  themselves 
are  much  inferior  to  our  own  ;  they  are  clumsier  in  construction 
and  much  less  convenient.  The  sick  certainly  can  never  be 
conveyed  in  those  machines  as  we  convey  our  sick,  neither  can  the 
conveyance  into  them  of  the  wounded  or  diseased  be  made  with  the 
same  facility  and  simplicity.  But  here  there  are  some  other  advan- 
tages we  do  not  possess.  In  Paris  everyone  seems  to  know  where  to 
go  for  an  ambulance,  and  although  the  number  of  ambulances  in 
Paris  is  much  smaller  than  in  London,  the  utilisation  of  what  there 
is  is  infinitely  easier.  We  have  ambulances  everywhere  in  London, 
and  yet,  to  the  common  mind,  none  anywhere.  We  are  like 
Coleridge's  mariner,  *  water,  water  everywhere,  and  not  a  drop  to 
drink,'  a  fault  probably  of  our  voluntary  system,  which,  admirable 
in  its  actual  working,  is  deficient  in  its  mode  of  publication.  To 
some  extent  ambulance  work  is  becoming  popular  in  Paris,  but 
here  the  Parisians  in  no  degree  compete  with  us ;  and  when  I 
told  one  of  our  kind  hosts  how,  in  England,  the  ambulance  corps 
competed  one  with  the  other  in  excellency ;  how  volunteers  in 
that  useful  corps  were  drilled  into  form  of  the  finest  quality ;  and 
how  ladies  were  so  well  drilled  they  could  pick  up  a  wounded 
man  with  the  skill  of  a  surgeon,  he  stood  quite  astounded.  '  I 
must  tell  this  to  madame  and  the  girls,'  he  responded ;  *  they 
must  become  ambulantes.' 

I  gathered  all  the  information  I  could  respecting  the  sick 
people  carried  by  the  ambulances,  people  suffering  from  infectious 
diseases  as  distinct  from  those  suflFering  from  accidents  of  a 
physical  kind.  The  information  was  important  as  indicating  that 
there  is  a  similar  range  or  course  of  infectious  disease  in  Paris  as 
in  London.  The  nature  of  the  illnesses  from  which  those  who 
are  conveyed  by  the  ambulances  suffer  is  recorded  by  the 
medical  superintendent,  and  the  record  shows  decline  of  some* 
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diseases  with  increase  of  other  diseases.  Smallpox  is  so  on  the 
decline  that  an  instance  of  it  during  the  past  few  years  could  not 
be  recalled.  Typhus  fever  had  declined  to  a  very  low  figure,  and 
I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  typhoid,  a  disease  we  so  often  asso- 
ciate with  Paris,  was,  according  to  the  ambulance  data,  actually 
unconmion.  Erysipelas  was  rather  common,  whooping-cough  was 
common,  but  the  two  diseases  of  all  others  that  were  markedly 
on  the  increase  were  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria*  The  last- 
named  disease  was  becoming  the  scourge,  and  its  &tality  was- 
alarming.  Was  it  peculiar  as  to  its  habitat  ?  *  Well,  there  were 
some  few  particular  comers  for  it,  but  really  it  came  from  every- 
where, the  cottage  and  the  mansion/ 

Visit  to  the  Sewers — Les  Egouts, 

When,  during  the  last  Empire  in  France,  IMr.  Edwin  Chadwick 
visited  Paris  for  a  sanitary  inspection,  he  was  taken  into  the 
sewers,  which  he  carefully  surveyed  with  his  usual  perceptive 
keenness.  Later  in  the  day  he  was  introduced  to  the  Emperor, 
who  asked  him  rather  brusquely  what  he  thought  of  Paris. 
'Fair  above,  sire,  foul  below,'  was  the  brief  and  characteristic 
reply.  Had  my  old  friend  been  with  us  on  our  inspection  of  the 
sewers  of  Paris  on  June  4,  1892,  his  views  would  have  been  some- 
what considerably  modified ;  for,  although  we  were  in  the  sewers 
two  hours,  we  detected  no  foulness  at  any  point  of  our  passage 
through  them. 

The  sewers  of  Paris  form,  at  this  time,  one  of  the  sights  of 
the  place,  which  very  few  who  walk  over  them — not  one,  perhaps, 
in  a  hundred  thousand — wot  of.  Our  rendezvous  was  the  Place 
du  Ch&telet,  where  we  were  joined  by  M.  Bechmann,  the  distin- 
guished engineer  of  the  municipal  service  of  the  waters  of  Paris, 
to  whom  I  was  introdliced,  and  who  had,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  laid 
»out  for  us  our  afternoon  tour  through  the  underground  part  of  the 
city.  We  met  in  a  fine  open  space  round  a  fountain,  near  to  which 
was  our  descent  into  the  sewers.  It  was  a  brilliant  afternoon,  and  our 
company,  which  with  the  lookers  made  up  a  crowd,  wondered 
what  the  change  would  be  when  we  got  below,  and  whether  the 
breezes  would  be  as  pure  and  the  light  as  bright.  How  should  we 
march  along  ?  I  was  myself  a  little  perplexed.  I  had  once,  in  an 
official  sanitary  duty,  tackled  the  main  or  intercepting  sewer  at 
Brighton,  had  traversed  it  through  a  good  part  of  its  length,  and 
hdA  made  a  report  upon  it;  but  in  that  instance  I  had  been 

o  2 
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furnished  with  a  special  suit  of  waterproof  over-garments,  had 
been  supplied  with  a  pair  of  strong  waterproof  jack-boots,  and 
armed  with  a  lamp.  Now  I  was  told  my  ordinary  morning  suit 
would  do,  and  I  observed  that  the  officers  who  had  us  in  charge 
were  rather  smartly  dressed,  as  on  an  occasion  of  honour  or  fete. 
This  was  peculiar,  to  say  the  least.  At  last  there  came  up  from 
some  steps  by  the  fountain  three  or  four  sub-officers,  one  of  whom 
opened  a  little  gate,  and  communicated  that  all  was  ready,  and 
the  leading  guide  of  our  party  then  came  to  me  and  asked  us  to 
accompany  him.  '  Facilis  descensus  Avemi,'  I  said  to  myself,  and, 
trusting  to  fate  and  my  friendly  guide,  down  I  went  with  some 
forty  of  my  comrades. 

We  descended  a  flight  of  winding  stairs  to  find  ourselves  at 
last  on  a  platform,  like  one  of  the  platforms  of  the  Metropolitan 
Bailway.  There  was  no  unpleasant  odour  and  no  darkness,  for 
the  electric  light  lit  us  up  so  well  we  scarcely  knew  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  sunlight  we  had  left.  The  arch  under  which 
we  stood  or  sat,  for  there  were  seats  for  those  who  liked  them, 
was  high  and  broad,  and  on  the  space  it  covered  were  engines  of 
various  kinds,  making  it  all  look  like  an  engine-house.  At  this 
point  our  guide  gave  lis  a  short  discourse,  telling  us  we  were  at  one 
extremity  of  the  sewer  system,  and  that  we  should  soon  move  on- 
wards towards  the  other.  He  explained  the  arrangements  according 
to  their  different  uses,  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  electric  wires  for 
all  messages  were  running  along  the  arches,  and  that  pneumatic 
tubes  for  conveyance  of  despatches  were  also  under  the  arch. 
When  these  preliminary  explanations  were  over,  the  main  sewer 
was  described  to  us.  The  sewer  is  a  canal  several  feet  wide,  with 
a  causeway  on  each  side  of  it,  and  we  could  see  at  once  that  it 
ran  in  a  fairly  straight  line  for  a  considerable  distance.  A  car, 
like  an  omnibus  or  railway  car  without  a  roof,  was  now  brought 
over  the  sewer.  The  wheels  of  the  car  ran  on  lines  on  each  side 
of  the  causeway,  and  across  the  car  were  a  series  of  seats. 
M.  Bechmann  placed  me  on  the  fore  seat  of  this  car  or  wagonette, 
gave  me  in  charge  of  one  of  his  officers,  and  wishing  me  a  hon 
voyage^  bade  me  good-day.  My  friends  mounted  the  other  seats 
of  the  car,  other  cars — similarly  laden — followed,  and  away  we 
went,  a  train  of  cars  in  procession,  each  car  bearing  its  lamp 
in  front,  and  going  steadily  along,  propelled  by  two  men  on 
the  causeway  on  either  side,  who  pushed  it  along  by  a  pole 
running  across  breast  high  in  the  fore  part  of  the  car.  The 
sewage  of  the  city  was  rolling  in  the  same  direction  aa  we  were 
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moving.  It  travelled  about  the  same  pace,  looked  dark  and 
inky,  but  emitted  no  odour  that  was  in  the  least  offensive. 
Lighted  still  by  electric  light  or  gas,  we  traversed,  in  this  way, 
nearly  three  miles  of  sewer,  our  guides  explaining  to  us  as  we  went 
along  the  different  places  above  us,  streets,  hotels,  squares.  At 
different  points  new  tributaries  of  sewage  poured  down  from 
either  side  into  the  main  sewer,  and  in  some  cases  an  inscription, 
over  the  mouth  of  the  tributary,  told  from  whence  its  supply 
came.  Finally,  we  were  brought  into  one  general  receptacle  or 
centre,  large  as  the  nave  of  a  cathedral,  brilliantly  lighted  from 
above,  and  evidently  a  grand  centre,  for  illuminated  openings  of 
sewers  were  visible  all  around.  Here  we  dismounted  from  our 
cars,  and  were  led  to  a  kind  of  Stygian  shore,  where  we  were  put 
into  comfortable  boats,  and  rowed  by  skilful  hands  across  the  dark 
lake  to  a  platform  on  the  opposite  side,  where  we  were  landed 
and  conducted,  a  little  further  on,  to  a  flight  of  stairs,  on 
ascending  which  we  found  ourselves  once  more  in  the  open  air, 
and  now  not  far  from  the  Madeleine.  Here  a  second  portion  of 
our  party  was  in  waiting  ready  to  take  our  places,  and  be  carried 
back  to  the  place  from  whence  we  had  set  forth. 

No  sanitarian  can  be  said  to  have  seen  Paris  until  he  has  seen 
these  sewers.  In  dimensions  they  are  small  when  compared  with 
our  London  system,  but  in  their  construction  they  have  a  quality 
of  their  own  that  is  quite  unique.  The  works  were  commenced  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1833,  and  with  steady  advancements  and  im- 
provements they  have  been  brought  up  to  what  they  are  at  this 
present  time. 

The  reader  will  now  ask  me  what  is  the  value  of  this  system. 
Is  it  perfect?  It  is  clear  from  the  above  narrative  that  Paris 
is  no  longer  '  fair  above  and  foul  beneath.'  Is,  therefore,  the 
drainage  perfect  ?  Has  French  genius  mastered  the  great  drainage 
difficulty  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say  no— emphatically  no.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  is  that  the  Parisians  have  laid  down  a  work 
which  admits  of  being  brought  to  perfection.  As  it  stands  it  is 
imperfect  in  principle,  and  what  is  still  worse,  it  is  at  present 
deceptive  in  principle.  The  inodorous  character  of  the  air  in  the 
sewers  is  no  proof  of  purity ;  it  is  rather  a  sign  of  impurity  in 
respect  to  the  houses  from  which  the  sewage  flows.  The 
mistake,  the  folly,  not  to  use  a  word  one  letter  too  strong,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  avoidance  of  odour  of  decomposition  in  the  sewer 
air  of  sewer  gas  is  due  to  a  vast  system  of  interception  of  the 
solid  and  decomposing  sewage.    The  interception  is  the  deception. 
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Beneath  the  houses  of  Paris  there  are  still  cesspools  fixed  and 
movable,  with  many  traps — '  tinettes-filtres ' — for  catching  the 
solid  sewage.  The  fluid  part  of  the  sewage  passes  with  storm  water 
into  the  minor  sewers,  and  so  into  that  main  sewer  over  which 
we  travelled.  The  solid  part,  the  part  that  does  not  flow  into  the 
sewer,  is  from  time  to  time  emptied  or  removed.  It  is  said  to 
be  removed  at  short  intervals  ;  but  I  heard  of  one  instance  where 
the  removal  was  delayed  for  ten  months.  Thus  Paris,  with  its 
magnificent  sewage  ways,  really  is  not  cleared  of  sewage  so 
regularly  as  London.  Our  London  system,  with  its  gully  holes, 
ventilating  shafts,  traps,  and  sewers  of  deposit,  is  bad  enough, 
but  it  has  this  advantage,  that  the  greater  part  of  sewage  of 
all  kind,  liquid  as  well  as  solid,  gets  away  from  the  houses.  In 
Paris  the  solid  sewage  remains  under  the  dwellings,  and  has  to 
be  removed  from  their  midst  in  their  midst,  so  that  the  grand 
sewers  after  all  only  perform  half  the  duty  required  of  them.  This 
is  the  error,  and  it  is  serious.  It  accounts  for  the  yet  imperfect 
domestic  drainage  of  Paris,  and  for  offensive  conditions,  even  in 
fine  hotels,  of  which  we  English  so  often  complain. 

The  lesson  we  learned  from  what  we  saw  of  the  sewerage  of 
Paris  is  that  the  separate  system  of  sewerage  is  the  one  thing 
needful.  Pietra  Santa — and  other  advanced  scholars  of  the  same 
school  are  with  him — is  quite  alive  to  the  reform  that  is  called 
for,  but  in  France,  as  here,  many  interests  and  many  prejudices 
have  to  be  considered  and  met.  Fortunately  for  Paris,  there  is 
laid  there  an  admirable  basis  of  operations.  Let  Paris  have  an 
independent  supply  of  water  from  a  pure  source  for  domestic 
purposes — ^a  supply  pumped  in  by  her  lines  of  railway ;  let  her  storm 
water  be  all  directed  separately  to  the  Seine ;  let  all  her  sewage 
with  the  domestic  water  that  dilutes  it  be  carried  into  the  under- 
ground Paris  we  traversed ;  from  there  let  it  be  raised  and  trans- 
mitted from  various  points  into  ducts  lying  by  the  railway  lines, 
and  from  these  again,  in  due  course,  into  the  country,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  starrving  lands,  and  Paris  will  be  as  thoroughly 
purified  as  her  surrounding  country  will  be  fertilised  ;  her  sewers 
will  be  gigantic  ventilators,  her  lands  magnificent  gardens.  From 
her,  out  of  her  womb  of  death,  shall  then  spring  the  most  perfect 
forms  of  Ufe. 

I  bring  to  a  conclusion  this  notice  of  our  visit  to  the  sewers 
with  an  important  piece  of  information  relating  to  the  men 
employed  in  them.  There  are  eight  hundred  men  regularly  at 
work  in  the  sewers  of  Paris.     They  are  fairly  healthy-looking 
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men,  not  robust,  but  strong  and  active.  I  asked  if  they  were 
specially  subject  to  any  kind  of  disease  of  the  contagious  class, 
such  as  typhoid  or  diphtheria,  that  might  be  attributed  to  their 
occupation.  The  answer  was :  *  No,  not  at  all/  On  the  contrary, 
it  had  been  calculated  from  their  days  of  sickness  that  no  eight 
hundred  men  in  Paris,  taken  from  any  class,  enjoy,  on  the 
whole,  so  great  a  freedom  from  zymotic  affections.  By  com- 
parison they  are  as  healthy  a  body  of  men  in  all  respects  as  any 
in  the  community.  I  have  not  inquired  recently  into  the  health 
of  the  men  of  the  London  sewers,  but  some  years  ago  I  did  inquire 
and  obtained  a  reply  similar  to  that  given  in  Paris.  Do  sewer- 
men  gain  an  immunity  from  contagion  by  their  occupation,  or 
are  we  at  sea  as  to  the  mode  of  communication  of  the  spreading 
diseases  ? 

Visit  to  the  Irrigation  Fields  of  Gennevilliers. 

On  June  5  we  were  taken  by  special  steamer  from  Paris  to 
Clichy,  and  from  thence  to  the  irrigation  fields  at  Gennevilliers. 
The  voyage  was  most  agreeable,  and  the  scenery  reminded  us  of 
portions  of  the  Thames.  Arriving  at  St.  Cloud,  we  picked  up 
there  the  secretary-general,  Dr.  P.  de  Pietra  Santa,  who  has  a 
charming  country  residence  at  this  famous  suburb.  An  hour 
later  we  came  to  irrigation  fields  and  gardens.  The  Parisians 
have  here  entered  into  competition  with  us,  following  much  the 
same  course  as  that  which  was  started  many  years  ago  at  Croydon 
by  that  energetic  sanitarian,  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter.  I 
was  most  struck  by  the  results  of  irrigation  as  applied  to  horti- 
cultural produce.  The  gardens  are  a  marked  success,  and  afford 
the  best  proof  of  the  arguments  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  and  I  have 
so  earnestly  enforced,  that  the  garden  is  a  better  spot  for  irriga- 
tion than  the  field.  Everything  in  the  way  of  growth  was  healthy 
and  luxuriant,  while  the  purification  of  the  sewage  water,  by  its 
passage  through  the  earth,  was  perfect.  The  Earth  is  a  potent 
chemist  and  purifier,  and  in  this  place  she  declared  herself  convin- 
cingly. In  one  part  of  the  gardens  the  sewage  water  that  had 
passed  through  the  fields  was  brought,  diverted  by  cuttings,  to 
an  extemporised  fountain,  where  it  flowed  out  in  a  crystal  stream. 
An  attendant  brought  a  goblet,  filled  it  from  the  stream,  regaled 
himself  with  a  draught,  took  another  goblet  handed  to  him  by  a 
comrade,  filled  it  from  the  same  source,  and  presented  it  to  me. 
*  Would  M.  le  President  of  the  English  Sanitarians  do  him  the 
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honour  to  taste  the  purified  water  of  the  Seine  and  give  an  opinion 
as  to  its  quality  ? '  The  day  was  warm,  the  temptation  great,  and 
the  experiment  important;  so  M,  le  Pr&ident  of  the  English 
Sanitarians  did  not  hesitate.  He  took  the  goblet  with  the  best  bow 
he  could  accomplish  and  drank  off  the  sparkUng  draught.  It 
went  down  like  Keats's  '  draught  of  sunshine,'  and  was  indeed 
delicious.  '  Bravo !  *  called  out  the  Frenchman ;  '  M,  le  President 
has  no  fear  of  the  water  of  Gennevilliers.'  In  fact,  I  drank  a 
distinct  success ;  but  when,  a  little  later  on,  I  informed  some  of 
my  admirers  that  I  thought  the  water  better  than  wine,  and,  even 
when  it  came  from  the  Seine,  much  less  harmful,  I  rather  chilled 
the  enthusiasm.  Such  is  the  fate  of  too  stern  an  adherence  to 
principle.  However,  as  the  rest  of  my  comrades  followed  my 
example  of  tasting  the  water  and  confirming  the  good  opinion 
expressed  concerning  it,  confidence,  quickly  restored,  ran  into 
curiosity :  How  could  a  man  live  without  wine  ? 

'  There  is  a  man  who  never  drinks  wine,'  one  of  the  peasants 
said  to  another,  pointing  towards  me. 

'  Impossible ! ' 

'C'estvrai!' 

'MonDieu!' 

Altogether  we  had  a  profitable  as  well  as  a  pleasant  day  at 
Gennevilliers.  If  we  did  not  find  anything  there  that  was 
absolutely  new  in  sanitation,  we  learned  the  best  mode  of  apply- 
ing what  was  known,  and  we  were  assured  on  all  sides  that  in  the 
way  of  horticultural  produce  there  was  a  fair  return  of  profit  on 
the  labour  and  time  expended.  For  the  peasant  proprietor  of 
France  the  cultivation  of  garden  produce  is  a  truly  natural  labour. 
It  suits  his  tastes  and  is  less  laborious  than  the  work  of  the  fields. 
He  lives  in  and  on  his  garden ;  he  makes  the  sun  his  fellow-workman, 
he  sees  nature  working  with  him  and  his  household  productively, 
and  he  is  happy.     The  lesson  may  well  extend  to  these  shores. 

Visit  to  the  Cattle  Market, 

We  devoted  the  morning  of  June  6  to  an  inspection  of  the 
cattle  market — '  March6  aux  bestiaux  de  la  Villette ' — and  of  the 
sanitarium.  We  were  in  good  time  to  see  the  cattle  brought  in 
and  stalled,  and  splendid  cattle  were  before  us.  The  market  is 
a  large  open  space,  and  is  kept  well  cleansed  throughout.  The 
floors  are  systematically  washed,  not  swept,  and  dust  is  in  thii 
way  prevented  from  charging  the  air,  a  sound  principle  in  prac- 
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tical  sanitation,  which  the  French  are,  by  the  way,  much  more 
alive  to  in  their  streets  and  all  their  public  places  than  we  are. 
We  kick  up  a  dust,  they  water  a  dust  down ;  two  very  different 
processes  indeed.  The  animals  brought  for  food  were  healthy 
and  selected  with  care.  The  system  of  selection  is  good,  and 
would  bear  extensive  imitation.  In  the  market  there  are  officers, 
trained  veterinarians,  who  inspect  and  diagnose  all  the  cattle 
brought  in.  If  these  gentlemen  diagnose  disease  of  any  kind  in 
an  animal,  that  animal  is  not  permitted  to  be  killed  for  human 
food.  It  is  sent  to  the  sanitarium.  Should  the  disease  from  which 
it  is  suffering  be  simple  and  curable,  the  animal  is  retained  and 
allowed  to  recover ;  if  the  disease  be  incurable,  the  animal  is  killed 
at  once  and  its  carcase  is  wholly  destroyed,  or  utilised,  in  parts  not 
diseased,  for  other  purposes  than  food.  For  our  delectation  the 
organs  of  diseased  cattle — lungs  and  other  parts  that  had  been 
diagnosed  and  condemned — were  laid  out  for  us  to  see,  with  the 
carcases  of  the  animals  to  which  they  had  belonged.  The  examina- 
tion showed  how  true  the  diagnosis  had  been,  and  gave  a  taste  of 
safety  to  Parisian  viands  of  the  animal  type  which  we  could  not 
quite  feel  in  London  with  our  many  private  slaughter-houses  and 
still  indifferent  inspection.  From  the  live  markets  we  were  taken 
to  the  abattoirs.  They  were  in  as  good  a  condition  as  such  places 
of  carnage  can  ever  be.  We  were  asked  to  see  the  Jewish  mode 
of  slaughter.     It  was  the  most  prolonged  and  cruel  of  all. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  this  inspection  did  not  affect  me  more 
unfavourably  than  the  Morgue  itself.  What  barbarians  we  are 
still,  in  France  as  well  as  in  England,  let  any  one  who  wishes 
it  see,  by  spending  a  morning  as  we  spent  the  morning  of  June  6. 
Here^  to-day,  is  a  great  centre  from  which  a  great  population 
takes  its  own  sustenance  and  life.  To-morrow  the  people  of 
Paris  will  be  carrying  that  market  in  their  own  bodies;  they 
are  then  this  market — market  of  pigs,  sheep,  oxen.  The  market 
is,  we  will  say,  the  best  managed  in  the  range  of  so-called 
civilisation.  But  what  a  civilisation  that  permits  such  a  market, 
such  cruelty,  such  barbarity  for  man  to  be  sustained  upon ! 
The  vegetarians  triumph  whenever  the  fields  of  brute  versfos 
brute,  and  brute  for  brute,  are  indicted  and  laid  open.  One  step 
further,  to  which  I  have  so  often  invited  him,  and  the  vege- 
tarian must  be  master  of  the  whole  difficulty.  Let  him  bring 
chemistry  in  to  his  aid ;  and,  knowing  as  we  now  do,  the  precise 
requirements  for  the  construction  of  the  human  body,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  life,  let  him  transmute  the  vegetable  world 
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directly  into  food  as  condensed  as  animal  food.  I^t  him  for  a  time 
play  false  with  barbarism,  and  give  it  joints,  if  necessary,  out  of 
the  laboratory  of  man,  instead  of  out  of  the  expensive  living  labo- 
ratory— the  body  of  the  lower  animal.  Then  horticulture  will  have 
its  full  swing  with  agriculture,  and  the  staff  of  life  will  be  bread 
and  meat  as  varied  as  art  can  produce,  as  tasteful  as  the  healthy 
sense  of  taste  can  desire,  and  as  healthful  and  sustaining  as  any 
man  or  woman  can  demand.  I  explained  my  views  on  this  subject 
to  some  of  my  sanitarian  confrirea  in  Paris.  They  asked  what 
would  become  of  the  famous  cooks  of  their  country  if  such  a 
fearful  revolution  should  occur. 

*  What  would  become  of  the  cooks  ?  Why,  they  would  become 
the  founders  of  a  new  science.  You  would  have  to  open  the  doors 
of  the  Academy  to  some  of  them.' 

'Ehbien!' 

A  trifling  incident,  showing  again  how  entirely  the  ordinary 
Frenchman  lives  and  thinks  in  his  own  France,  occurred  as  I 
was  inspecting  the  abattoirs.  A  new  guide  came  to  my  aid  and 
begged  to  show  me  how  diseased  animal  structures  were  disposed 
oflF.  Groing  along  he  began  to  tell  me  of  a  new  discovery  they 
had  made  in  Paris,  a  discovery  I  ought  to  see  for  killing  animals 
like  dogs,  without  pain,  in  *  la  chambre  l^thale.'  I  explained  to 
him  that  in  London  we  had  killed  painlessly  all  the  stray  dogs  in 
a  lethal  chamber  for  eight  years  past,  but  the  fact  made  no 
impression.  Like  Mr.  Lyon,  I  had  to  forget  my  own  invention 
and  the  beneficent  claims  which  I  thought  belonged  to  it  through 
my  labours. 

With  the  inspection  of  the  meat  markets  and  the  abattoirs 
our  collective  work  came  to  a  close.  A  few  visited  next  day  the 
crematorium  of  P^re  Lachaise  and  witnessed  a  cremation,  but 
the  general  task  was  finished. 

A  Banquet  to  Sanitarians. 

Before  we  parted  from  our  kind  and  generous  hosts  one  more 
privilege  was  accorded  to  us — that  of  being  entertained  by  them 
at  a  banquet  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  June  6. 
It  was  a  brilliant  affair,  and  the  speeches  were  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary  rule  of  after-dinner  orations.  They  were  fervid  and  yet 
bright  addresses  on  the  one  subject,  the  sanitation  of  cities 
and  peoples  and  the  happiness  that  will  universally  prevail  when 
the  common  health  is  seen  to  be  the  commonwealth  of  nations. 
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The  president,  Dr.  Pean,  opened  happily  in  his  welcome  to  us, 
and  the  secretary-general  was  not  less  fortunate.  He  brought 
down  a  storm  of  applause  when  he  concluded  in  English :  *  Re- 
member !  England  and  France  are,  and  remain  always,  the  first 
pioneers  of  international  sanitation.  God  save  the  Queen ! ' 
Amongst  other  speeches  on  the  side  of  our  hosts  there  was  one 
which  carried  great  weight.  It  was  not  so  remarkable  for  its  fire 
and  eloquence  as  for  its  good  common  sense  and  appreciation  of 
sanitary  advances  wherever  and  however  developed.  The  speaker 
was  M.Bechmann,  the  learned  engineer  who  had  already  rendered 
us  so  much  assistance.  He  had  been  one  of  the  presidents  of  the 
Congress  of  Hygiene  held  last  year  in  London,  and  he  has  studied 
closely  our  English  sanitation.  Beferring  to  English  sanitation, 
he  explained  the  differences  between  our  methods  and  those  which 
obtain  in  his  own  coimtry,  and  he  declared,  what  in  strict  justice 
is  true,  that  the  public  mind  of  France  generally  is  behind  the 
English  mind  in  sanitary  knowledge  and  practice.  He  held  up 
for  admiration  the  developments  of  sanitation  in  our  English  vil- 
lages as  well  as  in  our  towns ;  the  sanitary  installations,  the  labours 
of  our  medical  officers  of  health  and  of  the  sanitary  inspectors,  the 
price  which  our  people  is  ready  to  pay  for  good  sanitary  work, 
and  the  improvements  appearing  in  all  parts  of  English  life  under 
these  impulses.  The  public  of  France  still  remains  inactive,  he 
expressed,  on  these  matters,  and  it  was  his  hope  that  one  of  the 
good  things  likely  to  arise  from  our  visit  would  be  the  awakening 
of  a  spirit  for  sanitation  which  would  help  to  bring  France,  as  a 
sanitated  country,  side  by  side  with  England.  Had  our  learned 
engineer  spoken  his  speech  in  the  English  tongue,  he  would,  I 
fear,  have  raised  a  smile  on  many  of  the  faces  of  the  English 
inspectors,  who  know  the  sanitary  defects  and  shortcomings  of 
England  so  much  better  than  he ;  but,  taking  it  all  in  all,  there 
was  a  spirit  of  truth  in  what  he  said.  We  in  rural  England  are 
better  sanitated  than  are  the  rural  populations  of  France,  and  in 
most  respects  we  are  better  sanitated  both  in  town  and  country ; 
but  at  our  best  we  are  indifferent  perfect,  and  France,  having  made 
up  her  systematic  mind  to  beat  us,  could  do  so  in  one  generation. 
Had  she  an  army  of  medical  officers  of  health  and  an  army  of 
sanitary  inspectors  such  as  ours,  she  would  quickly  become  the 
model  nation  of  health.  SantS^  Hchesse,  bonheur  would  lie  at  her 
feet.  She  would  also  press  art  into  her  sanitary  service,  and  would 
add  beauty  to  the  other  blessings.  OnherHygeia  would  descend 
and  reign  as  permanent  queen,  in  spite  of  all  political  dynasties. 
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So  far  I  have  spoken  of  our  visit  exclusively  as  a  sanitary  visit. 
It  was  more  than  sanitary.  We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  receive 
from  the  first  the  attention  of  Messrs.  Connor,  father  and  son, 
representatives  of  the  English  press  in  Paris.  Mr.  Connor,  jun., 
was  with  us  as  a  ready,  able,  and  faithful  interpreter.  Mr. 
Connor,  sen.,  performed  afterward  the  same  duty,  but  he  also 
interpreted  Paris.  A  scholar  of  antiquarian  tastes,  he  knows  the 
antiquities  of  Paris  roundly  and  soundly,  and  as  we  passed  from 
post  to  post  he  had  ever  a  charming  antiquarian  story  at  com- 
mand. I  wish  I  could  transcribe  his  quaint  and  curious  descrip- 
tion of  the  house  of  Voltaire  ;  it  alone  would  form  a  fine  chapter  for 
Longman's  Magazine  any  month.  I  can  merely  express  to  father 
and  son,  Connor,  my  sincere  gratitude. 

So,  with  many  agreeable  touches  of  history  interspersed  with 
lessons  of  health,  our  Whitsuntide  sanitary  pilgrimage  came  to  an 
end.  Were  all  pilgrimages  like  to  it,  would  that  I  were  always  a 
pilgrim. 

Benjamin  Ward  Eichardson. 
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id.  Wolf  Battue, 

*  TTiOUR  wolves  ringed.' 

Jl  Such  was  the  brief  but  joyful  intelligence  brought  to  my 
hosts  by  the  telegraph  from  Dubrof  ka,  one  magnificent  winter's 
day.  The  month  was  February,  the  time  of  day  early  morning, 
the  place  St.  Petersburg. 

We  had  been  awaiting  a  telegram  for  many  days,  for  I  had 
been  promised  a  wolf  battue,  and  longed  to  add  this  experience  to 
the  now  considerable  list  of  delights  which  good  fortune,  under 
the  guidance  of  my  hospitable  friends,  had  afforded  me  during 
my  sojourn  in  the  Sussian  capital.  And  bere  let  me  explain, 
before  proceeding  further,  that  in  the  north  of  Bussia  wolves  are 
not  hunted,  as  in  the  south,  with  gontchi  hounds.  Sportsmen 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  realm  trust  principally  to  the 
battue,  relying  on  the  skill  of  their  keepers  for  the  finding  and 

*  ringing '  of  the  animals.  The  battue  is  not,  however,  the  only 
form  of  wolf  chasse  in  vogue.  There  is  besides  a  very  simple 
device  by  which  wolves  are  occasionally  fooled  to  their  doom. 
In  this  style  of  chdsae  a  young  pig,  selected  for  the  strength  of 
his  vocal  organs,  plays  a  very  important  part.  All  the  sportsmen 
have  to  do  is  to  drive  about  the  forest  at  nightfall,  occasionally 
twitching  the  tail  of  the  porker,  who  will  instantly  apprise  every 
wolf  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  or  two  of  his  whereabouts,  when 
the  latter,  if  within  hearing,  will  promptly  respond  to  the  call, 
and  possibly  afford  an  easy  shot.  I  have  experienced  this  dolce 
far  niente  style  of  wolf-shooting,  and  found  it  delightful  (though 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  pig  thought  otherwise),  but  in 
the  battue  was  my  first  invasion  of  wolfdom,  and  the  battue  I 
shall  now  attempt  to  describe. 

We  had  been  awaiting  a  summons  in  one  direction  or  another, 
as  I  have  said,  for  days.  For  the  lukachi^  a  variety  of  scientific 
hunters  whose  merits  are  peculiar  and  original,  had  been  despatched 
in  one  direction  to  look  for  lynx  tracks,  in  order  to  afford  me  a 
chance  of  making  acquaintance  with  that  beautiful  but  rare 
creature  before  I  left  the  country ;  while  at  Dubrof  ka  the  head 
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keeper  of  the  English  shooting  club,  whose  lodge  is  situated  close 
to  the  village  of  that  name,  had  received  instructions  to  employ 
himself  and  his  underlings  in  looking  out  for  wolves.  His  orders 
were,  first  to  find  the  wolves,  or  rather  their  tracks,  then  to  'ring' 
them — that  is,  to  describe  circles  from  the  track  as  a  centre  until 
a  circle  has  been  made  with  no  footprints  leading  out  of  it.  When 
such  a  circle  or  ring  has  been  successfully  made,  with  absolute 
certainty  as  to  the  track  into  the  ring  being  the  only  track,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  wolves  have  settled  down  for  a  rest, 
perhaps  to  dine,  perhaps  to  take  a  siesta;  anyhow,  they  are 
*  ringed.'  A  keeper  will  sometimes  follow  a  travelling  family  of 
wolves  for  hours,  running  round  and  round  them  in  wide  circles, 
without  seeing  or  being  seen,  before  he  gets  a  chance  of  making 
his  ring  safely  round  them.  WTien  wolves  are  known  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood,  however,  a  wise  keeper  will  take  certain  steps  to 
attain  his  end,  by  which  the  process  of  ringing  the  quarry  is 
rendered  comparatively  simple.  In  a  word,  he  invites  the  wolves 
to  dinner.  This  he  does,  not,  needless  to  say,  by  the  usual 
process  of  penmanship  and  stationery,  but  by  first  purchasing  an 
elderly  horse  whose  working  days  are  over,  or  perhaps  a  cow 
whose  life  has  become  a  burden  to  her  on  account  of  advanced 
age  or  sickness,  or  maybe  a  dog — ^toothless  and  useless — whose 
master  is  no  longer  willing  to  support  him,  and  is  glad  to  accept 
a  glass  of  vodka  and  a  salted  herring  in  lieu  of  his  further  services. 
The  banquet  having,  then,  been  procured,  it  is  conveyed,  or  rather 
Udy  for  its  legs  have  not  as  yet  been  converted  into  joints,  by  its 
new  master  into  the  woods,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  sacrificed. 

Here  Ivan  Ivanovitch  leaves  his  victim,  having  first  skinned 
it  for  reasons  economical,  and  hies  him  to  his  home,  or  more 
probably  to  the  nearest  drinking  shop,  or  kabdk,  to  await  events. 
When  the  wolf-feast  that  is  to  be  has  acquired  that  intensity  of 
perfume  which  leaves  no  doubt,  for  miles  around,  of  its  presence 
(a  few  days  will  effect  this),  Ivan  Ivanovitch  comes  forth  from 
his  kabdk,  or  from  the  bosom  of  his  family,  feeling,  no  doubt,  that 
a  run  in  the  fresh  air  will  do  him  good.  His  snowshoes  are  got 
out  and  strapped  on,  his  long  staff,  like  an  alpenstock,  taken  in 
hand,  and  he  is  off  and  away  to  scour  the  country  for  traces  of  his 
invited  guests.  If  any  wolves  have  chanced  to  be  sauntering 
within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  of  the  banquet  prepared  for  them, 
the  invitation  to  which  is  now  floating  upon  the  breeze  in 
every  direction,  wafted  to  rich  and  poor  and  to  aU  and  every 
creature  alike  with  indiscriminate  and  sumptuous  ho^itality, 
those  wolves,  it  may  be  assumed  with  absolute  conviction,  have. 
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on  receiving  notification  of  the  feast,  put  oflF  all  other  engage- 
ments and  turned  their  steps  instanter  in  the  direction  indicated. 

Now,  a  feasted  wolf  is  a  veiy  much  easier  matter  to  deal  with 
than  a  wandering  and  hungry  wolf.  The  latter  will  amble  sadly 
along  for  days,  seeking  something  to  devour,  not  too  proud  to 
chase  a  hare  or  even  a  squirrel,  if  he  gets  the  chance,  and 
delighted  to  help  himself  to  any  oflfal  or  refuse  which  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  find  in  or  near  the  villages  which  happen  to 
lie  in  his  line  of  march.  If  any  little  dog,  not  large  enough  to 
inspire  him  with  terror  or  anxiety,  comes  to  contest  his  right  to 
the  good  things  thus  providentially  left  in  his  way,  or  to  apprise 
its  owners  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Wolf  in  the  village  street,  that 
small  dog  will  be  sought  in  vain  when  the  family  assembles  at  the 
breakfast-table  next  morning,  and  his  place  will  know  him  no 
more.  But  a  wolf  for  whom  a  banquet  has  been  prepared  such  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  describe  will  not  think  of  leaving  such  a 
charming  locality.  He  is  very  much  obliged  to  Ivan  Ivanovitch, 
and  intends,  all  being  well,  to  accept  his  hospitality  so  long  as  he 
is  pleased  to  extend  it.  He  will  lodge  over  there,  he  thinks,  among 
those  big  trees  a  mile  further  on.  So  having  said  his  grace — 
which  consists  of  a  satisfied  sound,  beginning  with  a  loud  yawn 
and  developing  into  a  howl — over  his  first  meal,  he  gives  a  lazy 
list  to  his  tail,  and  trots  slowly  away  with  the  air  of  one  who  says, 
*  I'm  oflF  for  a  siesta,'  turning  round  once  or  twice  to  have  a  last 
look  at  the  remains  of  his  late  feast,  and  to  lick  his  lips  in 
delightful  reminiscence  of  it,  ere  he  finally  disappears  in  the 
thick  cover  he  has  selected  for  his  lodgings. 

This  is  Ivan's  opportunity.  He  soon  hits  upon  Air.  Wolf's 
tracks,  and  it  gives  him  but  little  trouble  to  describe  the  fatal 
circle  round  that  gorged  and  sleepy  individual. 

The  ring  once  formed,  beaters  are  engaged  at  forty  to  fifty 
copecks  per  head  for  the  day,  while  a  keeper  is  sent  post  haste  to 
the  nearest  railway  station  in  order  to  despatch  a  telegram  sum- 
moning the  sportsmen  to  the  battue.  The  beaters  are  now  con- 
ducted by  Ivan  Ivanovitch  to  the  portion  of  ground  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  unsuspecting  wolf  is  sleeping  off"  the  efiTects  of  his 
too  generous  breakfast.  In  silence  as  of  death,  and  under  the 
influence  of  terrible  threats  of  penalties  to  be  inflicted  if  the 
slightest  whisper  is  uttered  or  sound  of  any  sort  made,  the  party 
of  thirty  or  forty  men  and  women,  with,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
boys,  makes  its  way  to  the  charmed  circle,  whose  circumference 
is  anything  from  half  a  mile  upwards.  Here  each  person  is  care- 
fully placed  by  Ivan  Ivanovitch,  and  individually  threatened  and 
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frightened  into  preserving  strict  silence,  it  may  be  for  hours, 
until  the  sportsmen  shall  have  arrived  and  the  signal,  a  loud 
shrill  whistle,  is  given  by  himself.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  they 
are  to  jump  to  their  feet  and  close  in,  yelling  and  shrieking,  to  a 
point  indicated.  Five  copecks  extra  to  each  beater  for  every 
wolf  killed,  adds  Ivan  Ivanovitch,  'and  a  vedro  of  vodka  for 
the  lot.'  This  last  sentence  acts  like  fire  upon  the  minds  of  those 
beaters.  They  sit  or  lie  in  the  snow,  and  will  so  sit  or  lie  for 
hoiirs,  motionless,  scarcely  breathing,  their  heroic  souls  resolved 
to  do  or  die,  to  suflFer  untold  agonies  of  cold  and  hunger  rather 
than  to  make  a  sound  and  jeopardise  the  vodka — for  a  vedro  of 
vodka  and  carte  blanche  to  *  go  as  you  please '  at  it,  is  the 
eummiim  bonum  of  a  Russian  moujik. 

Such  had  been  the  preliminaries  to  the  telegram  which  A. 
received  on  that  eventful  morning.  The  head  keeper,  Gravril,  had 
purchased  the  necessary  quadruped  four  days  since,  and  the  wolves 
had  done  what  was  expected  of  them,  as  wolves  should — there 
were  four  of  them,  as  the  telegram  informed  us — and  nothing 
remained  but  for  us  to  arrive  and  do  our  part.  But  there  I  am 
wrong.  The  arriving  came  afterwards.  First  there  was  the  most 
delicious  drive  that  ever  exhilarated  the  heart  of  man  and  caused 
him  to  thank  Grod,  in  his  soul,  that  he  had  been  bom  into  so 
beautiful  a  world.  Sussia  in  February,  if  the  day  is  a  fine  firosty 
one  and  the  previous  one  happens  to  have  been  warm  and 
Hhawy,'  is  fairyland.  The  sun  in  that  month  of  hard  frost  has 
broken  through  the  gloom  which  shrouds  the  country  for  the  pre- 
vious three  or  four  months  and  seems  to  shine  with  an  exuberance 
and  brilliance  which  is  marvellous.  If  it  thawed  on  the  preceding 
day,  then  every  tree  and  bush  is  delicately  fringed  with  a  wide 
frill  of  ineffably  beautiful  rime  which  the  sun  illuminates  but 
does  not  thaw.  The  effect  of  a  forest  scene  on  such  a  day  is  more 
beautiful  than  any  who  have  not  seen  would  easily  believe.  The 
snow  at  your  feet  is  an  endless,  dazzling  area  of  diamonds,  each 
one  scintillating  more  beautifully  than  its  neighbour,  as  though  it 
were  bent  upon  attracting  attention  to  itself.  The  surface  is  as 
hard  as  ice  and  bears  the  weight  of  a  man,  and  the  cold  is  intense ; 
but  exercise  on  such  a  day  is  an  endless  delight,  and  the  air  is  so 
matchless  in  its  purity  and  intoxicating  effect  upon  the  spirits 
that  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  excepting  as  an  added  sense  ot 
health  and  delight,  is  the  last  thing  thought  of.  That  drive  was 
perfectly  delightful.  The  sledge  was  a  kihitka,  a  sort  of  hooded 
cart  on  runners,  drawn  by  two  Finn  ponies — little  animals  which 
seemed  to  feel  the  intoxicating  influence  of  the  air  as  I  did,  and 
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did  their  best  to  gallop  the  whole  of  the  twenty  delicious  miles 
which  lay  between  us  and  Dubrof  ka.  The  roads  were  perfect,  as 
smooth  as  glass  and  marred  by  very  few  o6havu%  or  holes,  some 
of  which,  in  a  bad  season,  are  as  deep  and  wide  as  a  horse's  grave. 
The  sense  of  motion  is  never  so  dehghtful  as  in  a  sledge,  and  no 
sledge  is  so  luxuriously  comfortable  as  a  hibiOia,  We  flew  along 
behind  our  little  ponies  like  winged  things,  passing  over  the 
miles  as  though  they  were  stone-throws.  Our  yamschik,  or 
driver,  was  a  most  amusing  fellow.  He.  would  address  his  ponies 
now  in  terms  of  the  most  exaggerated  endearment,  calling  them 
all  the  pet  untranslatable  names  in  vogue  in  the  Russian  language, 
*  little  pigeons '  being,  I  think,  his  favourite.  Then,  in  a  moment, 
his  method  would  change,  and  the  ponies,  with  all  their  relations 
both  sides  of  the  Styx,  principally  the  female  ones,  were  viUfied 
and  abused  in  the  most  frightful  selection  of  Russian  '  Billings- 
gate '  eloquence  that  my  hosts,  accustomed  to  Russian  ways  of 
speech,  had  yet  heard.  However,  his  method  was  eflFective,  for 
those  twenty  miles  were  covered  in  almost  impossibly  quick  time, 
and  by  noon  we  were  at  Dubrof  ka  and  holding  a  council  of  war 
with  Gavril  over  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit.  Gavril  was 
excited  and  proud  and  happy.  He  had  ringed  four  wolves,  which 
was  a  feat  creditable  in  itself  to  any  keeper,  and  for  this  he  would 
receive  a  substantial  na  chai,  or  money  'for  tea.'  It  would 
not  be  spent  on  tea,  but  that  is  a  detail.  Then,  he  had 
bought  an  old  horse  for  a  rouble.  It  had  been  on  the  point  of 
death,  and  its  owner  would  have  had  to  bury  it  in  a  day  or  two. 
Gavril  would  charge  five  roubles  for  the  animal  in  his  account. 
Then,  he  had  sold  the  skin  for  his  own  profit,  and  the  proceeds  had 
kept  him  affluently  in  vodka  for  the  last  three  days.  Lastly,  the 
beaters  were  placed  and  the  sportsmen  had  arrived,  and  here  was 
he  drinking  a  glass  of  sherry  with  four  English  bariTis — no  wonder 
Gavril  was  happy ! 

But  the  sherry  is  drunk,  the  biscuits  eaten,  guns  and  slug 
cartridges  have  been  taken  out  of  their  cases  and  seen  to,  places 
have  been  drawn  for,  and  we  must  be  oflF. 

My  place  was  to  be  between  A.  and  C,  and  Gavril  was  in- 
formed that,  as  the  battue  had  been  ordered  principally  for  the 
guest,  he  was  to  do  his  best  to  direct  the  driven  wolves  towards 
the  centre  of  the  gun-line.  This  Gavril  promised,  after  a  keen 
glance  at  me  (presumably  to  determine  whether  I  looked  good  for 
a  three-rouble  note),  to  do,  if  he  could.  '  Now  then,  F.,'  said  A. 
as  we  left  the  lodge  for  the  *  ring,'  which  lay  about  a  mile  distant, 
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^  don't  you  make  the  slightest  noise  slipping  about  on  your  snow- 
shoes,  either  going  or  when  there ;  don't  stir  an  inch  from  the 
bush  behind  which  Gavril  places  you,  and  don't  be  tempted  to  fire 
at  fox,  hare,  capercailzie,  or  anything  else  you  see.  If  you  get  a 
sight  of  a  wolf  put  your  gun  up  by  inches  and  under  cover,  if  you 
can,  or  you'll  never  get  a  shot.' 

This  was  all  very  well,  excepting  the  instructions  as  to  not 
^slipping  about  on  my  snowshoes.'  They  were  long,  narrow, 
wooden  ones,  not  the  Canadian  type,  but  about  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  length  by  six  inches  in  width.  The  foot  is  secured  by 
a  strap  over  the  instep  and  another  behind  the  heel,  and  to 
the  beginner  the  task  of  getting  along  at  all  seems,  at  first, 
hopeless  and  heartbreaking.  He  will  make  a  slide  forward 
with  his  right  foot  with  faix  success ;  but  he  is  not  so  fortunate 
with  his  left,  for  the  snowshoe  proves  to  be  one  of  those  circum- 
stances over  which  he  has  no  controL  The  tip. of  the  left  shoe 
goes  crossways  over  the  tip  of  the  right,  and  when  he  tries  to 
take  another  step  forward  with  his  right  foot  that  member  natu- 
rally refuses  to  move,  being  tightly  held  down  by  its  fellow,  with 
the  result  that  the  would-be  snowshoe  runner  bends  rapidly  for- 
wards, and  either  buries  his  nose  incontinently  in  the  snow  in 
front  of  him,  or,  if  he  recovers  his  balance,  does  so  only  to  sit 
down  violently  on  the  back  part  of  his  long  shoes.  My 
plight  on  this  occasion  was  pitiable,  for  this  was  almost  my  very 
first  attempt  to  manipulate,  or  rather  j^^dipulate  those  slip- 
pery engines.  Gavril  and  my  friends  were,  naturally,  adepts 
in  the,  to  me,  novel  style  of  locomotion,  and  were  up  and 
away,  gliding  with  easy  grace  over  the  smooth  surface  as  if 
the  thing  were  as  easy  as  walking.  Anxious  to  keep  up  with 
them,  and  full  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  awakened  by  A.'s 
instructions  as  to  absolute  silence,  I,  too,  endeavoured  to  glide 
along  with  grace,  but  my  eflforts  were  only  very  partially  success- 
ful. A.  told  me  afterwards  that  whenever  he  looked  round  I  was 
'just  getting  up.'  I  believe  this  to  be  a  gross  misrepresentation 
of  the  facts  of  the  case.  But  he  added  that  on  one  occasion,  on 
looking  round  to  see  how  I  was  getting  on,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
little  hillock,  he  very  nearly  jeopardised  the  success  of  the  battue 
by  bursting  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  a  catastrophe  which  he  only 
averted  by  stuffing  the  huge  thimib  of  his  snowshoeing  glove  into 
his  mouth.  He  says  that  what  he  saw  was  too  funny  for  words. 
When  he  looked  round  I  had  just  anived  breathless  at  the  top  of 
the  hillock,  and  was  evidently  intending  to  stop  and  straighten 
my  shoes  before  attempting  the  descent.     But  my  shoes  had  no 
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intention  to  stop  even  for  a  moment,  and  started  me  down  the 
slope  on  their  own  accoxmt — one  pointing  south-west  and  the 
other  north-east.  This  state  of  things  was  bound  to  end  badly, 
and  the  expression  in  my  eyes,  A.  said,  was  one  of  anguish,  and 
boded  imminent  catastrophe.  The  next  instant  both  my  feet 
were  in  the  air,  high  up,  and  my  head  in  the  snow,  after  which 
I  rolled  the  rest  of  the  way  down  the  hill,  a  confused  mass  of  legs, 
arms,  and  snowshoes,  with  occasional  visions  of  a  face  bearing  an 
expression  of  agony  and  alarm  quite  uncalled  for  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  I  believe  this,  too,  to  be  a  distortion  of  the 
facts ;  but  I  admit  that  I  did  have  a  slight  tumble  while  going 
down  a  hill.  It  is  a  very  difficult  feat  to  perform  with  grace, 
my  dear  reader,  and  cost  the  writer  of  this  article  many  a  moment 
of  terror  and  many  a  plunge  head  first  into  a  deep  snow  bath 
before  he  acquired  the  art  of  taking  a  hill  successfully.  But  we 
have  arrived  at  the  ring  now,  and  Gavril,  finger  to  lip,  is  carefully 
placing  his  guns,  choosing  the  best  available  cover  for  each,  and 
admonishing  us  in  turn,  by  signs,  to  be  as  silent  as  the  grave  and 
as  vigilant  as  hawks. 

I  had  a  capital  place  behind  a  thick  low  pine  of  three  or  four 
years'  growth,  whose  branches  were  so  laden  with  snow  that  they 
formed  a  practically  solid  cover  for  me  to  crouch  behind.  Taking 
my  stand  .here  I  loaded  and  cocked  my  gun  as  silently  as  the 
operation  would  permit,  opened  my  cartridge-pocket  in  case  of  a 
sudden  demand  for  more  ammunition,  loosened  my  big  knife  in  its 
sheath,  and  waited.  I  had  a  few  moments  to  look  around  and 
admire  the'  exceeding  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  sun  was  in  his 
full  February  splendour.  He  gave  no  heat,  but  his  rays  served  to 
make  beautiful  every  object  on  which  they  fell,  and  revealed  the 
marvellous  delicacy  of  the  rime-covered  pines  about  me,  which 
towered  tapering  upwards  in  all  heights  and  shapes,  the  topmost 
bough  of  each  showing  like  the  finest  lace  in  the  fairylike  delicacy 
of  its  tracery,  each  particle  of  greenery  being  picked  out  and  glori- 
fied with  its  own  tiny  fringe  of  rime  which  caught  and  reflected  the 
sunshine.  It  was  indeed  a  lovely  spectacle,  and  filled  the  heart  with 
gladness  and  almost  awe.  What  a  marvel,  too,  was  the  silence  of  it 
all !  The  only  sound  to  be  heard  was  the  occasional  thud  caused 
by  a  lump  of  snow  falling  from  some  bough  which  could  bear  its 
weight  no  longer,  and,  relieving  itself  of  the  burden,  sprang  back 
to  its  own  proper  position  until  the  next  snowstorm  should  load  it 
with  new  weights,  I  was  growing  quite  dreamy  and  sentimental 
over  the  beauties  of  the  scene  and  the  wonder  of  the  silence — 
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and,  indeed,  it  was  wonderful  when  the  £EM;t  was  considered  that 
there  were  forty-five  men  and  four  wolves  all  present  within  a  small 
circular  space — and  my  train  of  thought  had  led  me  fiur  away 
firom  the  subject  of  wolves  and  battues,  when  I  was  suddenly 
brought  to  myself  with  a  jerk  by  a  shrill  sound  which  rever- 
berated through  the  forest  with  such  suddenness  that  I  gave  a 
violent  start  and  nearly  dropped  my  gun.  The  whistle  was 
instantly  followed  by  a  noise  which  sounded  as  if  this  beautiful 
fidryland  over  which  I  had  just  been  sentimentalising  were 
suddenly  converted  into  a  pandemoniimi  and  given  into  the  hands 
of  legions  of  evil  spirits.  Shrieks  and  yells,  rattles,  old  iron  pots 
and  pans  beaten  together,  every  conceivable  species  of  noise  very 
suddenly  and  simultaneously  assailed  the  ear  and  filled  the  forest 
with  disturbance  and  unrest.  Thoughts  poetic  took  wing  and 
fled  away  with  the  silence  which  had  engendered  them,  and  in  a 
moment  I  was  all  a  sportsman  and  watching  with  a  hawk's  eye 
every  visible  spot  of  open  space  before  me,  and  listening  with  a 
lynx's  ear  for  every  sound  of  a  padded  footfall  upon  the  snow. 
Several  hares  scudded  by  me  in  a  moment  and  went  on  their  way, 
wondering,  doubtless,  why  the  party  with  the  gun  had  not  made 
the  usual  explosive  sound  as  they  passed  him.  A  couple  of  lovely 
ptarmigan  flew  close  over  my  head,  followed  by  several  old  black- 
cock, while  a  riabchick^  or  tree  partridge,  settled  on  a.  tall  pine 
on  my  left  and  stayed  to  see  what  all  the  noise  meant.  A 
frightened  squirrel  above  my  head  was  taking  wildly  impossible 
jumps  from  tree  to  tree,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
another,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  while  a  whole  colony  of  field&res 
flitted  aimlessly  about  frt)m  bush  to  bush,  evidently  wondering 
what  they  had  better  do,  and  deciding  in  which  direction  safety 
lay.  But  I  recognise  Gravril's  voice  amid  the  hubbub  shouting 
something  or  other;  probably  he  has  seen  the  wolves,  and  is 
trying  to  give  us  to  understand  the  direction  they  are  taking. 
Suddenly  a  shot  on  my  right  hand  sets  my  heart  beating  so  loud 
that  it  seems  to  drown  the  noise  made  by  the  beaters.  But  the 
shot  excites  these  latter  as  well,  and  they  redouble,  if  this  is 
possible,  the  already  terrific  noise  they  are  making.  I  wonder 
what  A.  has  fired  at.  Suddenly  I  hear  A.'s  voice :  *  Look  out,  F., 
in  front  of  you ! '  he  bawls,  loud  enough  to  overtop  the  beaters' 
yells.  My  heart  behaves  idiotically,  and  renders  breathing  almost 
an  impossibility,  and  I  raise  my  gun  slowly  and  find  that  I  am  all 
of  a  tremble.  However,  the  gun  is  up,  and  if  I  catch  sight  of  the 
wolves  I  shall  be  sure  of  getting  it  off.  I  stand  thus  a  full 
minute  in  the  very  flood-tide  of  excitement — my  nerves  all  of  a 
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tingle,  and  my  heart,  as  I  have  said,  making  itself  ridiculous. 
*  Why  don't  you  shoot,  F.  ? '  bawls  A.  suddenly,  and  at  the  same 
moment  I  become  aware  that  a  huge  grey  beast  is  standing  in 
front  of  me,  deUberately  turning  to  look  in  the  direction  of  A., 
whence  the  last  recorded  shout  had  come.  Strange  to  say,  no 
sooner  did  I  catch  sight  of  the  creature— and  a  beautiful  creature 
he  looked  as  he  stood  with  ears  cocked,  listening — ^than  I  became 
perfectly  cool  and  collected,  my  heart  ceased  its  wild  conduct 
and  my  excitement  vanished — I  was  myself  again. 

*  Shall  I  "  pot "  him,  or  give  him  a  chance  to  run  ? '  I  asked 
myself.  '  Let  him  run,'  replied  all  my  sporting  instincts,  backed 
up  by  my  British  ideas  of  fair  play.  *  Run  he  shall,  then,'  I 
decided,  and  waited.  I  was  not  rewarded  for  my  generosity,  how- 
ever, for  at  that  instant  the  wolf  turned  towards  me,  saw  the  glint 
of  my  gun-barrel,  and — was  gone. 

He  had  vanished  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  if  my  wrath  and  vexation  could  have  brought  him  back 
to  the  same  spot  he  would  have  reappeared,  and  all  the  sportsman- 
like considerations  in  the  world  should  not  have  availed  him 
again ;  but,  alas !  my  chance  of  shooting  this  particular  wolf — and 
he  the  father  and  flower  of  the  flock — was  gone  for  ever.  The 
next  moment  a  shot  from  C.  on  my  left  gave  me  to  understand 
that  he  had  struck  where  I  had  spared !  •  •  • 

Lost  in  remorseful  reflections  I  stood  and  watched.  There 
were  other  wolves  still  in  the  ring.  Oh,  I  vowed,  if  another  member 
of  the  family  comes  and  looks  about  him  anywhere  near  me,  his 
blood  shall  assuredly  dye  the  snow !  No  more  generosity  for  me, 
not  if  I  know  it !  I  shall  take  my  chance  where  I  find  it.  •  .  .  It 
was  as  though  Fate  said,  *Have,  then,  thy  wish!'  for  at  the 
instant  a  fine  wolf,  but  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  first,  cantered  by 
me,  thirty  yards  away,  followed  by  another,  his  exact  counterpart. 

'  Now  or  never,  if  I  want  a  wolfskin  to  take  home,'  I  thought, 
as  I  sighted  the  leader  and  fired.  As  the  shot  rang  out,  the  wolf 
bounded  into  the  air  and  fell  over.  I  shifted  the  barrel  as  quickly 
as  possible  a  couple  of  yards  to  the  right,  expecting  to  find  wolf 
No.  2  still  available ;  but  it  was  as  though  no  such  creature  existed 
— he  had  vanished,  like  his  father,  now  deceased,  into  thin  air. 

A  furious  shouting  and  screeching  of  all  the  bad  names  in  the 
vocabulary  from  the  direction  of  the  beaters  soon  gave  me  to 
understand  that  wolf  No.  2  was  endeavouring  to  break  through. 
He  did  not  succeed  immediately,  however,  but  reappeared  at 
intervals  during  the  next  ten  minutes,  giving  each  of  us  one  or 
more  long  shots.    Whether  he  was  hit  or  not  I  never  found  out — 
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probably  not,  for  slugs  spread  hopelessly  wide  at  long  distances — 
but  in  any  case  he  eventually  escaped  through  the  beaters  and 
got  safely  away,  though  the  men,  and  women  too,  did  their  very 
utmost,  most  pluckily,  to  defeat  his  intentions,  placing  themselves 
over  and  over  again  in  his  way  as  he  rushed  by,  and  turning  him 
back,  in  spite  of  all  his  snarls  and  growls,  into  the  ring. 

With  his  escape  the  battue  was  over,  and  we  assembled  to  view 
the  results.  Close  to  A.'s  ambuscade  lay  dead  the  mother  of  the 
family,  a  rakish-looking  creature,  somewhat  mangy,  and  with  a 
ferocious  expression  of  face  which  told  us  plainly  that  if  she  had 
not  been  shot  dead  the  coup  de  grace  would  have  been  attended 
with  some  personal  risk  to  the  giver.  My  victim  was  the  next 
rendezvous.  He  was  alive,  and  at  our  approach  tried  to  get  up, 
snarling  and  snapping  viciously  as  we  came  near.  A  dig  with  the 
big'  knife  soon  put  the  poor  animal  out  of  his  misery,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  the  spot  where  fell  the  father  and  guide  of 
this  interesting  family.  A  gigantic  fellow  he  was  indeed,  and  an 
awkward  customer  to  meet  in  the  dark.  There  he  lay  dead,  but 
terrible  in  death,  his  great  fangs  gleaming  white  from  the  midst 
of  the  mingled  blood  and  froth  which  oozed  out  of  his  mouth. 
C.'s  shot  had  hit  him  fair,  and  knocked  his  fierce  life  out  of  him 
on  the  instant.  Now  that  I  had  placed  one  of  the  ibmily  to  my 
credit  I  felt  that  I  no  longer  regretted  having  refrained  fit)m 
taking  a  mean  advantage  of  the  splendid  animal.  A.  told  me, 
however,  that  my  compunction  had  been  quite  misplaced,  and 
that  I  deserved  to  lose  him,  *  for,'  he  said,  *  in  shooting  wolves 
and  foxes  you  must  swallow  your  sportsman's  code  and  shoot  when 
and  how  you  can.  Neither  animal  will  ever  give  you  a  second 
chance  if  you  do  not  seize  the  first.'    Perhaps  A.  was  right. 

So  ended  the  battue.  But  there  was  a  spectacle  worth  seeing 
when  the  beaters  came  upon  the  scene.  At  sight  of  the  dead  wolves 
men,  women,  and  boys  danced  and  shouted  with  delight,  and, 
standing  round  the  defunct  creatures,  vied  with  one  another  in 
their  selection  of  bad  language  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  It 
was  enough  to  shock  even  a  wolf,  and  it  was  as  well  for  those  poor 
stiffening  corpses  that  they  were  spared  this  public  declaration  of 
the  people's  unanimous  opinion  as  to  their  characters.  A  vedro  of 
vodka  appearing  on  the  scene,  however,  the  thoughts  of  keepers 
and  beaters  alike  took  a  new  direction,  and  we  left  the  field  of 
battle,  now  converted  into  a  banqueting  hall,  to  the  merrymakers. 
It  was  nearly  two  o'clock,  and  the  hunger  which  possessed  us 
was  wolfish.  It  was  as  though  the  departed  spirits  of  our  fallen 
victims  had  passed  into  us,  the  result  of  this  metempsychosis  being 
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that  the  Irish  stew  which  we  had  Iwrought  with  us  in  the  very 
stewpan  wherein  it  was  engendered,  and  which  had  been  heated 
up  for  us  during  the  battue,  tasted  as  no  other  Irish  stew  has  ever 
tasted  before  or  since,  and  disappeared  so  rapidly  that  the  trans- 
migrated spirits  had  clearly  lost  nothing  by  their  change  of  abode. 
Then  came  the  paying  of  the  beaters,  now  returned  happy  and 
noisy  from  their  bacchanalian  orgy.  Three  or  four  rows  of  ten 
beaters  in  each  were  placed  in  line  to  receive  the  small  packets 
containing  the  stipulated  sum,  with  fifteen  copecks  extra  added 
for  three  wolves  killed,  at  five  copecks  each  wolf. 

I  noticed  that  in  spite  of  their  excitement  and  happiness  each 
person — man,  woman,  or  boy — carefully  counted  his  little  pile  of 
silver  before  tendering  his  '  God  give  you  health,'  which  stands 
for  thanks  in  the  Tooujik's  vocabulary.  This  fact  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Russian  peasant  is  a  cannier  person  than  I 
had  previously  supposed. 

Then  came  the  delightful  drive  home^  with  the  added  joy 
which  the  feeling  of  success  gave  us.  The  ponies  were  as  fresh 
as  ever,  having  been  treated  to  an  unaccustomed  banquet  of  oats, 
and  we  flew  along  homewards  no  whit  slower  than  we  had  come. 
The  sun  was  still  bright,  but  the  shadows  were  longer,  the  short 
day  was  closing  in,  and  the  cold  was  intenser  than  ever.  Not  a 
soul  was  stirring  in  the  villages  as  we  galloped  through  them, 
only  the  usual  uproarious  shouts  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
village  JcaMk — ^that  blot  upon  Eussian  progress  and  prosperity ; 
the  crows,  grey-hooded  fellows  as  well  as  their  black  brethren, 
were  already  winging  slowly  homewards,  to  circle  and  play  for  an 
hour  or  so  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  whereon  they  intended  to 
lodge,  probably  by  way  of  laying  in  a  supply  of  caloric  with  the 
exercise  sufficient  to  last  them  through  the  long  cruel  hours  of 
the  bitter  February  night.  Blackcock  were  to  be  seen  here  and 
there  sitting  by  scores  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees.  They 
would  have  preferred  to  be  comfortably  housed  under  the  surface 
of  the  snow,  Tnore  auo ;  but  the  surface  was  far  too  hard  to  admit 
of  the  headlong  plunge  into  it  which  these  beautiful  birds  make 
when  the  snow  is  soft  enough.  Gradually  the  sun  sinks  and  dis- 
appears ;  the  ponies  are  getting  a  little  fagged  now,  and  ihe  pace 
is  not  so  good ;  yet  with  sledge-bells  ringing  merrily  and  the  little 
ponies  steaming,  A.  and  I  glided  gaily  into  the  town,  each  of  us 
richer  by  a  wolfskin,  and  ohe  of  us  also  richer  by  a  far  more 
valuable  acquisition — an  experience,  the  memory  of  which,  like 
a  thing  of  beauty,  is  a  joy  for  ever. 

Fred  Whishaw. 
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THE  question  has  lately  been  raised,  Is  architecture  an  art  or  a 
profession  ?  The  same  question  may  be  asked  about  literature, 
which  has  analogy  with  architecture.  Some  edifices  distinctly 
belong  to  art,  as  St.  Peter's,  the  Parthenon,  Melrose  Abbey. 
Other  edifices,  like  most  of  our  London  houses,  are  purely  utilita- 
rian, and  have  less  design  in  them  than  the  dwelling  of  a  South 
Sea  islander.  Even  so  in  literature,  or  at  least  in  books  and 
papers,  we  find  works  of  art. — an  ode  of  Horace,  an  idyll  of 
Tennyson — ^and  works  merely  utilitarian,  as  many  books  are,  and 
many  articles.  Is  literature,  then,  an  art  or  a  profession  ?  or  does 
it  not,  like  architecture,  turn  its  face  either  way  ?  At  present  we 
hear  a  great  deal — too  much,  perhaps — of  literature  as  a  profession. 
The  world  is  fuU  of  people  who  think  it  an  attractive  profession, 
and  try  to  enter  it  mainly  for  the  sake  of  its  pecuniary  rewards. 
To  these  people  much  advice  is  offered.  The  Author  is  a  periodical 
that  exists  partly  for  their  professional  comfort  and  edification. 
The  spectacle  of  the  crowd  of  neophytes  is  distressing,  so  many 
they  are,  for  the  most  part  so  incompetent;  and,  unhappily,  they 
have  all  one  good  excuse — the  necessity  for  living.  But  the 
majority  of  them  seem  to  neglect  the  fact  that  literature,  even  in 
ith  lowest  aspects,  is,  or  should  be,  an  art,  and  approached  like  an 
art.  It  needs  a  vocation,  and  few  are  called,  though  many  think 
that  they  are  called.  As  a  rule,  men  and  women  do  not  take  to 
painting,  or  to  sculpture,  or  to  music,  unless  they  have  a  vocation 
which  is  conspicuous  enough.  From  childhood  they  have  been 
drawing,  or  modelling,  or  playing  and  singing,  not  as  all  children 
do,  more  or  less,  out  of  idle  imitativeness,  but  with  native  skill 
and  perseverance.  All  lives  of  artists  tell  us  how  early  they 
showed  their  instinct,  and  how  indomitable  it  was.  In  the  same 
way  I  conceive  that  persons  with  a  vocation  for  the  art  of  literature 
are  bom  so,  and  have  been  readers,  and  dreamers,  and  tellers  of 
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tales,  and  scribblers  of  rhyme,  persevering,  assiduous,  from  their 
earliest  days.  Thus  we  read  of  Jane  Austen's  early  sketches 
and  stories,  of  Charlotte  Bronte's,  of  Scott,  versifying,  determined 
*  to  know  everything,'  reading  everything,  passing  his  holidays  in 
romantic  dreams  and  the  narrating  of  romances  to  his  school- 
fellows. We  find  Thackeray  always  busy  at  the  Charterhouse  with 
pencil  and  pen.  Examples  are  innumerable — examples  of  a 
steadiness  in  those  pursuits  which  are  not  the  ordinary  fanciful 
play  of  children.  Boys  and  girls  of  this  kind  have  a  vocation,  are 
called  by  the  Muse,  and  they,  and  they  only  I  think,  are  likely  to 
make  their  way  in  literature  as  an  art.  Some  are  bom  critics  :  to 
know  literature  is  their  chief  delight,  and  they  are  commonly  styled 
bookworms.  Others  are  bom  to  be  creators ;  their  fEincies  are 
thick-coming  and  radiant.  But  the  multitude  of  aspirants  to 
literature  as  a  profession  were  probably  not  of  this  little  band. 
They  think  literature  is  *  soft  work.'  What  they  have  read  is  the 
kind  of  stuff  they  try  to  manufacture.  Their  *  output '  is  of  a 
magnitude  and  dulness  unknown  to  the  public,  which  only  sees 
the  novels,  and  poems,  and  essays  that  win  their  way  into  print. 
For  one  published  I  dare  say  there  are  a  hundred  unpublished 
manuscripts,  all  on  one  dull  level  of  industrious,  uninspired 
imitation.  From  this  industriousness  come  the  innumerable 
selections,  collections — ^books  made  merely  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  book,  third-  and  fourth-hand  compilations.  How  they  find  a 
market  is  a  mystery.  Yet  some  one  must  be  paid  for  making 
them.  In  this  branch  literature  is  a  wretched  starveling  toil,  with 
none  of  the  consolations  of  the  humblest  art.  Even  the  worst 
novel  is,  no  doubt,  a  joy  to  its  author,  but  those  made  books  da 
not  spiritually  benefit  one  single  human  being.  They  exist  because 
people  with  no  vocation,  with  no  gift,  attempt  to  make  their  way 
into  literature  as  a  profession,  with  no  turn  for  and  no  idea  of 
literature  as  an  art. 

• 

Originally,  I  suppose,  as  in  architecture  originally,  every 
literary  composition  really  was  a  work  of  art.  The  savage  deco- 
rates and  designs  his  hut  very  elegantly  in  some  countries.  He 
must  have  some  decoration ;  the  simplicity  of  the  conditions  often 
leads  to  stractures  on  graceful  lines.  So  the  man,  or  woman,  who 
made  a  poem,  spoke  it  out  of  a  natural  and  strenuous  impulse  of 
love,  or  regret,  or  hatred.  He  sang  because  he  had  something  to 
sing.     One  may  see  examples  in  Red  Indian  songs,  in  the  folk  songs 
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of  the  Spanish  gypsies,  of  the  modem  Greek  and  the  Italian 
peasants,  in  the  anonymous  songs  and  ballads  of  Scotland.  There 
was  nobody  who  sang  for  a  reward  or  for  notoriety ;  these  were 
lat«  developments.  But  now  the  rewards — ^poor  enough  as  a 
general  rule — make  literature  an  attraction  to  people  with  neither 
fancy,  nor  style,  nor  knowledge,  nor,  in  brief,  anything  to  say. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  needed  but  paper,  pens,  and  ink.  If,  then, 
literature  be  an  art,  it  is  necessarily  something  that  requires  both 
original  gift  and  acquired  practice  and  knowledge.  As  to  know- 
ledge, it  is  of  two  kinds — first,  knowledge  of  life  and  of  the 
world;  next,  knowledge  of  books.  Now,  so  limited  is  the  art, 
neither  of  these  kinds  of  knowledge  can  be  obtained  without, 
first,  a  strong  natural  bent,  and  next  serious  application.  Many 
bookish  men  who  will  never  be  poets  or  novelists  have  no  know- 
ledge of  life  and  of  the  world  at  all,  no  eyes  in  their  heads,  no 
observation,  and  very  little  human  sympathy.  They  see  men  and 
women  and  nature  as  if  they  saw  them  not.  They  never  detect 
emotion  as  exhibited  in  the  face ;  they  never  notice  what  people 
are  doing  or  thinking ;  they  have  no  pleasure  in  putting  them- 
selves, imaginatively,  in  another's  place ;  they  cannot  tell  you  the 
name  of  a  tree  ;  the  markings  of  a  bird,  the  shapes  of  the  clouds, 
the  tones  of  the  waves  are  by  them  unstudied  and  uncared  for. 
Necessarily,  and  naturally,  they  will  never  be  artists.  They  live 
an  inner  life  among  the  creations  of  others ;  see  and  hear  with  an 
inner  sense,  and  may  become  critics  of  the  world  invented  by  their 
dear  authors,  comparative  critics.  Now  the  majority  of  the  multi- 
tude who  want  to  find  a  profession  in  literature  have  the  un- 
observant eye  of  the  mere  bookworm,  without  his  knowledge  ot 
letters.  For  to  acquire  a  large  and  profitable  knowledge  even  of 
books  can  only  be  done,  as  the  world  itself  can  only  be  studied 
and  interpreted,  by  people  who  have  the  natural  gift.  Without 
at  least  bookish  knowledge,  criticism,  in  which  every  neophyte 
dabbles,  is  as  hopeless  as  the  building  of  a  ship  without  tools.  As 
for  knowledge  of  life,  and  of  the  world,  we  see  that  it  is  a  passion  with 
authors  really  creative.  To  take  a  modem  example,  the  fresh  inte- 
rest in  everything  actual,  in  every  detail  of  the  mechanical  crafts, 
for  instance,  .which  we  note  in  Mr.  Kipling  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  is 
quite  Homeric  in  its  keenness  and  its  manifest  naturalness  and 
pleasure.  A  man  can  neither  work  himself  by  conscientious  effort 
into  this  kind  of  knowledge  and  love  of  knowledge,  nor  into  the 
secondary  knowledge  and  love  of  knowledge  of  books.  Yet  with- 
out these  inborn  instincts  he  will  no  more  make  literature  an  art 
in  which  he  can  work,  than  he  can  make  painting  or  sculpture  an 
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art  while  he  has  neither  the  right  kind  of  eye  nor  the  inspired 
hand.  Again,  all  artists  have  the  love  of  technique,  of  methods 
and  processes.  In  literature  they  have  the  eye  and  the  ear  which 
delight  in  the  choice  of  the  right  words,  the  right  cadence.  They 
have  the  hatred  of  dichis  and  commonplace,  of  the  outworn 
phrase,  of  clashing  consonants.  Nobody,  no  teaching,  can  make 
a  man  feel  these  things  who  is  not  bom  to  feel  them,  but  study, 
generally  self-directed,  and  practice  may  improve  the  natural  gift« 
To  such  practice,  of  course,  the  study  of  the  best  models  is  a  vast 
advantage,  even  if  genius  can  do  without  the  refined  examples 
of  the  ancient  masterpieces.  The  peculiarity  of  the  scholar  stage 
in  the  art  of  letters  is,  that  a  man  must  teach  himself,  perhaps 
almost  unconsciously.  There  are  not,  and  probably  cannot  be, 
studios  and  schools  of  literature,  as  in  painting  and  sculpture.  A 
man's  school  is  partly  in  the  talk  of  others  who  share  his  interests, 
and  perhaps  his  aims.  The  Universities,  even  now,  are  all  the 
formal  literary  schools  that  exist.  They  insist  on  axx  accurate 
study  of  the  best  models,  and  though  the  bom  philologist  will 
probably  devote  himself  mainly  to  ancient  languages,  the  bom 
critic,  the  bom  literary  artist,  will  look  through  the  letter 
to  the  spirit,  the  style,  of  Homer  and  Sophocles,  Horace 
and  Virgil.  In  these  occupations,  and  in  practice,  are  all  the 
means  of  education  in  the  literary  art  that  exist.  If  one  might 
offer  a  private  opinion,  it  would  be  that  the  exercise  of  translating, 
from  dead  languages  or  living,  is  a  part  of  education  in  the  art 
literary  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  teaches  the 
values  of  words,  it  discourages  the  slattern,  it  compels  you  to  press 
the  last  drop  of  meaning  out  of  the  original,  and  to  endeavour  to 
understand  the  genius  of  your  own  language.  Probably,  when 
the  translation  is  finished,  the  best  thing  to  do  with  it  is  to  bum 
it :  it  may  be  of  no  more  intrinsic  value  than  a  studio  drawing 
from  the  round.  The  bom  literary  artist  will  not  take  all  this 
trouble,  perhaps,  with  the  conscious  aim  of  improving  his  manner; 
he  will  do  it  chiefly  because  he  likes  it.  One  is  incUned  to  doubt 
whether  much  conscious  thought  about  a  man's  own  style  is  not 
as  dangerous  in  literature  as  in  golf.  At  most  it  is  a  sort  of 
reflection  that  chiefly  enthrals  beginners.  There  are  great  lite- 
rary artists,  like  Scott,  who  never  gave  a  conscious  thought  to 
style :  they  are  full  of  ideas,  which  rush  forth  naturally,  and 
not  always  in  perfect  form.  There  are  others,  not  much  less 
great,  who  have  certainly  worked  hard  and  consciously  a 
style,  like  Plato,  who  wrote  the  first  words  of  his  Republic 
in  so  many  various  orders  of  arrangement ;  like  Izaac  Walton, 
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one  of  whose  beautiful  simple  sentences  was  tried  by  him 
in  several  feshions — the  sketches  remain — tiU  his  ear  at  last 
was  pleased.  Flaubert,  as  we  are  often  told,  was  for  ever  tinker- 
ing at  his  style ;  we  do  not  hear  that  Pascal  tinkered  at  his. 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  the  gift  of  sajring 
what  he  had  to  say  in  the  most  perfect  fashion,  almost  from  the 
first.  Like  Scott,  he  never  blotted  a  line.  A  modem  novelist, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  believed  to  have  written  one  chapter  twelve 
times,  but  that  was  in  his  youth,  and  probably  it  is  not  one  of  his 
best  chapters.  The  growth  of  a  style,  a  mode  of  expression,  is, 
on  the  whole,  probably  more  unconscious  than  conscious ;  and  yet, 
even  here,  labour  is  necessary.  Keats  read  old  poetry  because  he 
liked  it ;  his  style  unconsciously  grew  from  the  contact  between 
his  reading  and  his  personality.  On  the  whole  one  would  prefer 
to  see  a  very  young  writer  rather  a  dandy  in  his  manner ;  the 
affectations  are  annoying,  but  he  will  probably  outgrow  them,  if 
he  happens  not  to  be  a  prig.  It  is  well  that  he  should  feel  it 
necessary  to  dress  his  thoughts  handsomely,  before  he  brings  them 
into  company.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  that  all  this  toil 
and  thought  are  remote  from  the  men  and  women  who  think 
literature  an  easy,  slack  profession,  who  have  not  the  necessary 
and  inborn  enthusiasm  of  letters.  One  is  not  arguing  in  favour 
of  an  academic  training  as  the  one  thing  needful;  dozens  of 
instances — Keats,  Bums,  Hogg,  not  to  mention  many  living 
examples — would  confute  that  theory.  But  these  poets  were  always 
reading,  and  had  practised  much  before  they  came  before  the 
public.  How  Milton  practised,  reflected,  selected,  how  he 
trained  himself  diligently,  we  know  from  his  own  words.  '  He 
was  making  himself  all  the  time,  just  as  Scott  was  making  him- 
self when  he  rode  about  Liddesdale,  and  when  he  read  whole 
libraries  of  poetry  and  romance.  Men  who  are  not  bom  artists  do 
not  take  these  pains,  but  sit  down  quietly,  and  say,  '  Gro  to,  let 
us  write  a  romance,'  or  *  Go  to,  let  us  reel  off  articles  for  the 
papers.*     Even  good  articles  cannot  be  written  on  these  terms. 

• 

A  noble  example  of  literary  art,  a  noble  bequest  of  the  greatest 
of  modem  Kterary  artists  is  now  in  our  hands.  Lord  Tennyson's 
Death  of  (Erume.  Among  the  many  charms  of  the  book  one  is 
conspicuous,  the  energy  of  the  aged  poet,  who  is  still  learning, 
still  beginning,  still  trying  new  methods.  We  may  not,  indeed, 
admire  the  measures  of  the  piece  *  To  the  Master  of  Balliol,*  so 
much  as  the  measures  of  *  The  Daisy,'  but  there  is  something 
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heartening  in  the  dactylic  experiment.     We  see  the  Laureate  still 
a  student,  still  concerning  himself  with  those  ancient  masters 
whom  even  men  of  letters  conspire  to  neglect.     Quintus  Calaber, 
indeed,  did  not,  perhaps,  handle  the  Death  of  CEnone  so  '  lazily ' 
as  the  Laureate  declared ;  indeed,  one  is  heterodox  enough  to 
prefer  the  forgotten  old  poet's  telling  of  that  tale,  to  like  the 
hexameters  better  than  the  blank  verse.      But  that  does  not 
diminish  our  pleasure  in  finding  our  great  poet  still,  in  extreme 
age,  so  studious  of  the  past.     He  blossoms  also  into  new  metres, 
like  the  Glastonbury  Thorn  which  flowers  at  Christmas.     He  pays 
his  tribute,  late  but  dear,  to  the  beloved  and  immortal  memory  of 
Scott,  and  the  grave  within  sound  of  the  din  of  London  salutes, 
as  it  were,  that  more  desirable  and  &irer  resting-place,  that 
*  amiable  home  of  the  dead,'  where  only  the  ripple  of  the  Tweed 
breaks  the  silence,  and  where  Lockhart  lies  at  Sir  Walter's  feet. 
For  more  than  sixty  years  the  Laureate's  poetry  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  world,  and  his  latest  verse  has  still  the  accent  of  his 
earliest,  in  the  volume  of  1830 ;   has  still  the  same  inimitable 
original  accent,  which  only  Nature  gave,  and  which  marked  him 
as  a  poet  from  the  first.    Without  that  gift  all  labour  would  be 
vain  toil ;  but  we  see,  as  we  compare  the  earliest  versions  of  his 
poems  with  the  latest,  how  unremittingly,  with  what  self-criticism 
and  self-abnegation  he  worked.     The  Muse  never  deserted  him, 
as  she  never  deserted  Titian ;  to  the  end  he  remained  the  Master, 
always  bringing  a  new  note  from  the  lyre.    No  wonder  that  he 
could  still  hope,  and  still  believe,  that  his  is  one  of  the  '  silent 
voices  *  which  call  us 

On,  and  always  on ! 

If  ever  man  did,  he  '  had  kept  the  bird  in  his  bosom,'  the  bird 
of  deathless  song;  for  his  nightingales  live,  though  those  of 
HeracUtus  have  fallen  silent. 

• 
Here  we  have  the  great  example  of  the  artist  in  literature  ever 
studying,  learning,  improving,  reflecting.  In  proportion  to  the 
gift,  however  slender,  which  each  of  us  has  received,  and  without 
which  all  is  worthless,  we  must  imitate  that  example,  if  literature 
with  us  is  to  be  an  art,  and  not  a  mere  professional  exercise  of 
skill.  Fortunately  it  may  be  an  art,  even  in  its  lowest  and  least 
considered  exercises,  and  he  who  only  writes  an  article  may  do  it, 
at  least,  conscientiously,  and  '  make  that  and  the  action  fine.' 
For  a  man  to  make  his  work  as  good  as  it  can  be  made  by  him, 
to  do  it  with  pleasure  in  the  task,  is  to  rise  from  the  mechanic  to 
the  artist,  however  lowly  the  material  in  which  he  works,  however 
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momentary  the  endurance  of  what  is  wrought.    There  is  nothing, 
from  compiling  an  index  or  scribbling  a  page  of  gossip,  that  may 
not  be  redeemed  from  mere  professionalism,  by  zest  and  care  in 
the  artificer.     Thus,  though  literature  must  be  as  much  the  pro- 
fession of  some  of  us  as  dentistry  is  of  others,  as  long  as  we  take 
and  give  pleasure  in  the  profession  (which  the  most  conscientious 
dentist  can  hardly  do)  we  convert  it  into  a  fine  art.    But  this  can 
never  be  done  except  by  persons  who  have  the  vocation,  the  gift, 
and  to  others  one  would  say,  Leave  the  profession  of  literature 
alone.     They  will  never  make  much  of  it  in  any  way,  not  even  in 
a  practical  and  pecuniary  way.     The  endless  discussions  about 
'terms,'  payment,  rights  and  wrongs,  are,  I  sincerely  believe, 
rather  repugnant  to  the  humblest  artists  in  literature,  though 
they  seem  to  be  the  joy  of  eager  professionals.    The  less  we  think 
or  speak  about  that  side  of  the  matter,  the  wiser  we  are,  though 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  writer  need  be  a  careless  dupe.   The 
exercise  of  any  art  is  so  great  a  pleasure  and  consolation  that  the 
artist,  as  a  rule,  cares  comparatively  little  about  its  solid  rewards. 
One  sees  an  almost  recklessly  generous  bestowal  of  labour  among 
some  painters ;  it  is  a  noble  example,  and  should  be  followed,  as 
far  as  may  be,  by  writers  who  think  of  their  work  as  of  an  art, 
and  not  as  a  mere  gagrie-pain.    But  these  considerations  may 
seem  vaporous  to  the  professional  whose  talk  is  of  royalties  and 
results ;  of  pushing  books,  and  *  booming '  them,  of  friendly  or 
hostile  reviews.     The  work  of  no  such  man  will  last,  and,  if  he  takes 
little  or  no  pleasure  in  creating,  no  more  than  in   making  pins' 
heads,  no  more  pleasure  will  he  confer  on  his  readers.     In  short, 
even  as  a  matter  of  pecuniary  profit,  it  is  better  for  every  one  who 
writes  to  regard  his  work  as  an  art  rather  than  as  a  profession. 
No  one  can  really  succeed  who  takes  any  other  view,  and  even  the 
very  professional  Builder,  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  Wrecker,  with  all  his 
delight  in  stucco,  had  some  disinterested  pleasure  in  a  *  plunth.* 
If  these  principles  were  acted  on,  if  nobody  attempted  literature 
who  had  not  the  vocation,  the  necessary  knowledge  and  training 
and  love  of  the  work,  how  much  fewer  manuscripts  there  would 
be,    and   also   how    much    fewer   disappointments.      To    think 
of  the  number  and  x>oignancy  of  these  is  heart-breaking,  and 
most  of  them  arise  from  the  erroneous  belief  that  literature  can 
be  made  as  much  a  mere  profession  as  that  of  a  solicitor.     I  trust 
I  do  not  err  when  I  suggest  that  nobody  has  a  natural  over- 
weening tendency  to  become  a  solicitor,  that  there  are  no  heaven- 
bom  solicitors,  as  there  are  heaven-bom  poets  and  romancers. 

A.  Lang. 
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WORK  IS  OUR  LIFE 

'  Show  fne  tthai  ^&u  can  do. 
And  I  will  Bhow  you  what  you  are,' 

LORD  STANLBT  (now  Bui  of  Darby)  in  an  Addras  to  the 
Students  of  Oleagow,  Mid :  *  As  work  is  oar  Ufe,  show  me  what  you 
can  do,  and  I  will  show  yon  what  yon  are/ 


« WHO  ARB  THB  HAPPY,  WHO  ARE  THE    PR£S  ? 
YOU  TBLL  MB^  AND  I'LL  TELL  THEE. 
Those  who  hare  tongues  that  nerer  lie. 
Troth  on  the  lip,  trnth  in  the  eye, 
To  Friend  or  to  Foe, 
To  all  above,  and  to  all  below ; 
THESE  ARE  THE  HAPPY, THESE  ARE  THE  FREE 
SO  MAY  IT  BE  WITH  THEE  AND  ME.* 
What  higher  atm  can  nutn  attain  than  eonquett  ever  human  p€Un  f 
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Air,  too  Rich  Food,  Alooholic  Drink,  Qoaty,  Bheomatic,  and  other 
Blood  Poiions,  FsTers,  FeTerish  Colds,  Inflaensa,  SleepIe«8De»^> 
Bilionsness,  Sick  Headache,  Skin  Eruptions,  Pimples .  on  the 
Face,  Want  of  Appetite,  Sourness  of  Stomach,  4o.  It  prevent "« 
Diarrhoea,  and  remores  it  in  the  early  stages. 

Use    ENO'S    <  FRUIT     SALT/ 

It  is  Pleasant,  Cooling,  Health -giving,  Refreshing, 
and  Invigorating. 
You  cannot  overttate  iti  great  value  in  keeping  the  Blood  Pure  and 
free  from  DUeaee. 

niO  ALL  LEAVING  HOME  FOB  A  CHANaE.— Don't  go  without  a  bottle 
"*•  of  BNO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT/  It  prevents  any  over-acid  state  of  the  Wood.  It  nhould  be  kept  in  every  bed- 
room, in  readiness  for  any  emergency.  Be  carefol  to  avoid  rash  addnlated  salines,  and  use  BNO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT  * 
to  prevent  the  bile  becoming  too  thick  and  (impure)  producing  a  gummy,  viscous,  clammy  stickiness  or  adhesive- 
ness in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  frequently  the  pivot  of  diarrhoea  and  disease.  ENO'3 
'FRUIT  SALT*  prevents  and  removes  dlarrbcBa  in  the  early  stages.  Without  rnch  a  simple  precaution  the 
jeopardy  of  lifte  is  immensely  increafle<l.  Tbere  is  no  doubt  that  where  it  has  been  taken  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
a  disease  it  has  in  many  instances  prevented  what  would  otherwise  bave  been  a  severe  illness. 
"RNO'S  *  PBUIT  SALT.'— A  Gentleman  states :— '  In  cases  of  bilious  headaches, 
•*^  followed  by  severe  attacks  of  Malaria  Fever  (Imflukkea),  ENO'S  ♦*  FRUIT  SALT  *•  has  acted  like  a  charm.* 
QICK  HEADACHE.- *  Onslow  Gardens,  London,  S.W.  September  10th,  1882. — 
'^  Sir,— Allow  me  to  express  to  yon  my  gratitude  for  the  wonderful  prerentive  of  Sick  Headache  which  yon 
have  given  to  the  world  in  your  **  FRUIT  SALT.**  For  two  years  and  a  half  I  have  suffered  much  from  sick  head- 
ache, and  seldom  passed  a  week  without  one  or  more  attacks.  Five  months  ago  I  oommenoed  taking  your  *'  FRUIT 
SALT"  daily,  and  have  not  had  one  headache  during  that  time.  Whereas  formerly  everything  but  the  plainest 
food  disagreed  with  me,  I  am  now  almost  indifferent  as  to  diet.  One  quality  your  medicine  has  above  others  or 
its  kind  is  that  to  It  the  patient  does  not  become  a  slave,  and  I  am  now  finding  myielf  able  gradually  to  discon- 
tinue its  use.  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently  for  conferring  on  me  such  benefit,  and  if  this  letter  can  be  used  in 
any  way,  I  shall  be  really  ghui,  merely  begging  that  the  initials  only  of  my  name  may  be  published.— I  am.  Sir, 
yours  faithfully,  Trdth.* 

"RNO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT.*— A  Lady  writes:— •  I  think  yon  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
^^  I  find  your  **  FRUIT  SALT  '*  a  most  valuable  remedy :  and  I  can  assure  you  I  recommend  it  to  all  my  friends, 
and  tbe  result  is  alwajs  patisfactory.  Everything— medicine  or  food— ceased  to  act  properly  ;  for  at  least  throe 
months  before  I  oommenoed  taking  It,  the  little  food  I  could  take  generally  punished  me  or  retnmed.  My  life 
was  one  of  grrat  suffering,  so  that  I  mnst  have  succumbed  before  long.  To  me  and  our  family  It  has  been  a  i^reat 
earthly  blessing ;  I  feel  I  cannot  say  too  much  for  it.  The  least  I  can  do  is  to  do  my  best  to  make  the  ^  FRUIT 
8 ALT  **  known  to  other  sufferers.  I  am  getting  better  rapidly,  and  expect  to  totally  recover,  after  spending 
hundreds  of  pounds,  and  travelling  about  for  tweWe  rears.' 

PfEADACHE  AND  DISORDERED   STOMACH.—*  After  suffering  two  and 

'^  a  half  }ears  from  revere  headache  and  disordered  stomaob,and  after  trying  almost  everything  without 
any  benefit,  I  was  recommended  to  try  ENO'S  **  FRUIT  SALT,**  and  before  [  had  finished  one  bottle  I  found  it 
doing  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  am  restored  to  my  usual  health ;  and  others  I  know  that  have  tried  it  have 
not  enjoyed  such  good  health  for  years.     Tours  most  truly,  Robbrt  HmcPHRBrs,  Poet  Office,  Barrasford.' 

The  value  of  ENO*S  '  FRUIT  SALT '  cannot  be  told«    Its  success  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  proves  it. 
SECRET  OF  SUCCESS.— Sterling  honesty  of  purpose.— Without 

it  Life  is  a  sham.— *  A  new  inrention  Is  brought  before  the  public,  and  commands  sucoeas.  ▲  score  of 
aJbomtnabie  imitationt  are  immediately  introdnoed  by  the  unsomimlons,  who^  in  orpying  the  original  doeely 
enough  to  deceive  the  puhUo,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  legal  ri£hte,  ezeroiM  an  ingennity 
that,  employed  in  an  original  channel,  could  net  fail  to  ssenre  repotation  and  profll'— Adams. 

CAUTION.'Awmlas  each  BoiOe,  and  tee  that  the  CmnOe  U  marked  BNO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT.'    WUhout  it, 
fom  haee  been  knpoied  on  fty  «  verthleei  tmUation, 

Prepared  only  at  ENO'8  'FRUIT  SALT'  Works,  London,  S.E. 
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A  Gentleman  of  France: 

BEING     THE    MEMOIRS    OF    QA8T0N    BE    BONNE, 
SIEVE    BE    MARS  AC, 

By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SPORT  OF  FOOLS. 

rE  death  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  which  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  1588,  by  depriving  me  of  my  only  patron,  reduced 
me  to  such  straits  that  the  winter  of  that  year,  which  saw  the 
King  of  Navarre  come  to  spend  his  Christmas  at  St»  Jean 
d'Angely,  saw  also  the  nadir  of  my  fortunes.  I  did  not  know  at 
this  time — I  may  confess  it  to-day  without  shame — whither  to  turn 
for  a  gold  crown  or  a  new  scabbard,  and  neither  had  nor  discerned 
any  hope  of  employment.  The  peace  lately  patched  up  at  Blois 
between  the  King  of  France  and  the  League  persuaded  many  of 
the  Huguenots  that  their  final  ruin  was  at  hand ;  but  it  could  not 
fill  their  exhausted  treasury  or  enable  them  to  put  fresh  troops 
into  the  field. 

The  death  of  the  Prince  had  left  the  King  of  Navarre  without 
a  rival  in  the  affections  of  the  Huguenots ;  the  Vicomte  de 
Turenne,  whose  turbulent  ambition  already  began  to  make  itself 
felt,  and  M.  de  Chatillon,  ranking  next  to  him.  It  was  my  ill- 
fortune,  however,  to  be  equally  unknown  to  all  three  leaders,  and 
as  the  month  of  December  which  saw  me  thus  miserably  straitened 
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saw  me  reach  the  age  of  forty,  which  I  regard,  diflfering  in  that 
from  many,  as  the  grand  climacteric  of  a  man's  life,  it  will  be 
believed  that  I  had  need  of  all  the  courage  which  religion  and  a 
campaigner's  life  could  supply. 

I  had  been  compelled  some  time  before  to  sell  all  my  horses 
except  the  black  Sardinian  with  the  white  spot  on  its  forehead ; 
and  I  now  found  myself  obliged  to  part  also  with  my  valet  de 
chambre  and  groom,  whom  I  dismissed  on  the  same  day,  paying 
them  their  wages  with  the  last  links  of  gold  chain  left  to  me.  It 
was  not  without  grief  and  dismay  that  I  saw  myself  thus  stripped 
of  the  appurtenances  of  a  man  of  birth,  and  driven  to  groom  my 
own  horse  under  cover  of  night.  But  this  was  not  the  worst. 
My  dress,  which  sufiFered  inevitably  from  this  menial  employment, 
began  in  no  long  time  to  bear  witness  to  the  change  in  my  circum- 
stances; so  that  on  the  day  of  the  King  of  Navarre's  entrance 
into  St.  Jean  I  dared  not  face  the  crowd,  always  quick  to  remark 
the  poverty  of  those  above  them,  but  was  fain  to  keep  within 
doors  and  wear  out  my  patience  in  the  garret  of  the  cutler's 
house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Coutellerie,  which  was  all  the  lodging  I 
could  now  afford. 

Pardieu,  'tis  a  strange  world !  Strange  that  time  seems  to  me ; 
Inore  strange  compared  with  this.  My  reflections  on  that  day,  I 
remember,  were  of  the  most  melancholy.  Look  at  it  how  I  would, 
I  could  not  but  see  that  my  life's  spring  was  over.  The  crows'-feet 
Were  gathering  about  my  eyes,  and  my  moustachios,  which  seemed 
with  each  day  of  ill-fortime  to  stand  out  more  fiercely  in  proportion 
as  my  face  grew  leaner,  were  already  gray.  I  was  out  at  elbows,  with 
empty  pockets,  and  a  sword  which  peered  through  the  sheath. 
The  meanest  ruffler  who,  with  broken  feather  and  tarnished  lace, 
swaggered  at  the  heels  of  Turenne,  was  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  me.  I  had  still,  it  is  true,  a  rock  and  a  few  barren 
acres  in  Brittany,  the  last  remains  of  the  family  property ;  but 
the  small  sums  which  the  peasants  could  afford  to  pay  were  sent 
annually  to  Paris,  to  my  mother,  who  had  no  other  dower.  And 
this  I  would  not  touch,  being  minded  to  die  a  gentleman,  even  if 
I  could  not  live  in  that  estate. 

Small  as  were  my  expectations  of  success,  since  I  had  no  one  at 
the  king's  side  to  push  my  business,  nor  any  friend  at  Court,  I 
nevertheless  did  all  I  could,  in  the  only  way  that  occurred  to  me. 
I  drew  up  a  petition,  and  lying  in  wait  one  day  for  M.  Forget,  the 
King  of  Navarre's  secretary,  placed  it  in  his  hand,  begging  him 
to  lay  it  before  that  prince.     He  took  it,  and  promised  to  do  so, 
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smoothly,  and  with  as  much  lip-civility  as  I  had  a  right  to  expect. 
But  the  careless  manner  in  which  he  doubled  up  and  thrust  away 
the  paper  on  which  I  had  spent  so  much  labour,  no  less  than  the 
covert  sneer  of  his  valet,  who  ran  after  me  to  get  the  customary 
present — and  ran,  as  I  still  blush  to  remember,  in  vain — warned 
me  to  refrain  from  hope. 

In  this,  however,  having  little  save  hope  left,  I  fiiiled  so 
signally  as  to  spend  the  next  day  and  the  day  after  in  a  fever  of 
alternate  confidence  and  despair,  the  cold  fit  following  the  hot 
with  perfect  regularity.  At  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day — I  remember  it  lacked  but  three  of  Christmas — I  heard  a 
step  on  the  stairs.  My  landlord  living  in  his  shop,  and  the  two 
intervening  floors  being  empty,  I  had  no  doubt  the  message  was 
for  me,  and  went  outside  the  door  to  receive  it,  my  first  glance  at 
the  messenger  confirming  me  in  my  highest  hopes,  as  well  as  in  all 
I  had  ever  heard  of  the  generosity  of  the  King  of  Navarre.  For  by 
chance  I  knew  the  youth  to  be  one  of  the  royal  pages ;  a  saucy  fellow 
who  had  a  day  or  two  before  cried  *  Old  Clothes '  after  me  in  the 
street.  I  was  very  far  from  resenting  this  now,  however,  nor  did  he 
appear  to  recall  it ;  so  that  I  drew  the  happiest  augury  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  note  he  bore  from  the  politeness  with  which  he 
presented  it  to  me. 

I  would  not,  however,  run  the  risk  of  a  mistake,  and  before 
holding  out  my  hand,  I  asked  him  directly  and  with  formality  if 
it  was  for  me. 

He  answered,  with  the  utmost  respect,  that  it  was  for  the  Sieur 
de  Marsac,  and  for  me  if  I  were  he. 

*  There  is  an  answer,  perhaps  ? '  I  said,  seeing  that  he  lingered. 

*  The  King  of  Navarre,  sir,'  he  replied,  with  a  low  bow,  *  will 
receive  your  answer  in  person,  I  believe.'  And  with  that,  replacing 
the  cap  which  he  had  dofiied  out  of  respect  to  me,  he  turned  and 
went  down  the  stairs. 

Eetuming  to  my  room,  and  locking  the  door,  I  hastily  opened 
the  missive,  which  was  sealed  with  a  large  seal,  and  wore  every 
appearance  of  importance.  I  found  its  contents  to  exceed  all  my 
expectations.  The  King  of  Navarre  desired  me  to  wait  on  him  at 
noon  on  the  following  day,  and  the  letter  concluded  with  such 
expressions  of  kindness  and  goodwill  as  left  me  in  no  doubt  of  the 
Prince's  intentions.  I  read  it,  I  confess,  with  emotions  of  joy  and 
gratitude  which  would  better  have  become  a  younger  man,  and 
then  cheerfully  sat  down  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  making 
such  improvements   in  my  dress  as  seemed  possible.     With  a 
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thankful  heart  I  concluded  that  I  had  now  escaped  from  poverty, 
at  any  rate  from  such  poverty  as  is  disgraceful  to  a  gentleman ; 
and  consoled  myself  for  the  meanness  of  the  appearance  I  must 
make  at  Court  with  the  reflection  that  a  day  or  two  would  mend 
both  habit  and  fortune. 

Accordingly,  it  was  with  a  stout  heart  that  I  left  my  lodgings 
a  few  minutes  before  noon  next  morning,  and  walked  towards  the 
castle.  It  was  some  time  since  I  had  made  so  public  an  appear- 
ance in  the  streets,  which  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Navarre's  Court 
had  filled  with  an  unusual  crowd,  and  I  could  not  help  fencying 
as  I  passed  that  some  of  the  loiterers  eyed  me  with  a  covert  smile; 
and,  indeed,  I  was  shabby  enough.  But  finding  that  a  frown  more 
than  sufficed  to  restore  the  gravity  of  these  gentry,  I  set  down 
the  appearance  to  my  own  self-consciousness,  and,  stroking  my 
moustachios,  strode  along  boldly  until  I  saw  before  me,  and  coming 
to  meet  me,  the  same  page  who  had  delivered  the  note. 

He  stopped  in  front  of  me  with  an  air  of  consequence,  and 
making  me  a  low  bow — whereat  I  saw  the  bystanders  stare,  for  he 
was  as  gay  a  young  spark  as  maid-of-honour  could  desire — he 
begged  me  to  hasten,  as  the  king  awaited  me  in  his  closet. 

*  He  has  asked  for  you  twice,  sir,'  he  continued  importantly, 
the  feather  of  his  cap  almost  sweeping  the  ground. 

*  I  think,'  I  answered,  quickening  my  steps,  *  that  the  king's 
letter  says  noon,  young  sir.  If  I  am  late  on  such  an  occasion,  he 
has  indeed  cause  to  complain  of  me.' 

*  Tut,  tut ! '  he  rejoined,  waving  his  hand  with  a  dandified  air. 
^  It  is  no  matter.  One  man  may  steal  a  horse  when  another  may 
not  look  over  the  wall,  you  know.' 

A  man  may  be  grey-haired,  he  may  be  sad-complexioned,  and 
yet  he  may  retain  some  of  the  freshness  of  youth.  On  receiving  this 
indication  of  a  favour  exceeding  all  expectation,  I  remember  I 
felt  the  blood  rise  to  my  face,  and  experienced  the  most  lively 
gratitude.  I  wondered  who  had  spoken  in  my  behalf,  who  had 
befriended  me ;  and  concluding  at  last  that  my  part  in  the  affair 
at  Brouage  had  come  to  the  king's  ears,  though  I  could  not  con- 
ceive through  whom,  I  passed  through  the  castle  gates  with  an 
air  of  confidence  and  elation  which  was  not  unnatural,  I  think, 
under  the  circumstances.  Thence,  following  my  guide,  I  mounted 
the  ramp  and  entered  the  courtyard. 

A  number  of  grooms  and  valets  were  lounging  here,  some 
leading  horses  to  and  fro,  others  exchanging  jokes  with  the 
wenches  who  leaned  from  the  windows,  while  their  fellows  again 
stamped  up  and  down  to  keep  their  feet  warm,  or  played  ball 
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against  the  wall  in  imitation  of  their  masters.  Such  knaves  are 
ever  more  insolent  than  their  betters ;.  but  I  remarked  that  they 
made  way  for  me  with  respect,  and  with  rising  spirits,  yet  a  little 
irony,  I  reminded  myself  as  I  mounted  the  stairs  of  the  words, 
*  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour!' 

Beaching  the  head  of  the  flight,  where  was  a  soldier  on 
guard,  the  page  opened  the  door  of  the  antechamber,  and  stand- 
ing aside  bade  me  enter.  I  did  so,  and  heard  the  door  close 
behind  me. 

For  a  moment  I  stood  still,  bashful  and  confused.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  there  were  a  hundred  people  in  the  room,  and  that 
half  the  eyes  which  met  mine  were  women's.  Though  I  was  not 
altogether  a  stranger  to  such  state  as  the  Prince  of  Cond^  had 
maintained,  this  crowded  anteroom  filled  me  with  surprise,  and 
even  with  a  degree  of  awe,  of  which  I  was  the  next  moment 
ashamed.  True,  the  flutter  of  silk  and  gleam  of  jewels  surpascec 
anything  I  had  then  seen,  for  my  fortunes  had  never  led  me  to  the 
king's  Court ;  but  an  instant's  reflection  reminded  me  that  my 
fathers  had  held  their  own  in  such  scenes,  and  with  a  bow  regu- 
lated rather  by  this  thought  than  by  the  shabbiness  of  my  dress, 
I  advanced  amid  a  sudden  silence. 

*M.  de  Marsac!'  the  page  announced,  in  a  tone  which 
sounded  a  little  odd  in  my  ears ;  so  much  so,  that  I  turned  quickly 
to  look  at  him.  He  was  gone,  however,  and  when  I  turned  again 
the  eyes  which  met  mine  were  full  of  smiles.  A  young  girl  who 
stood  near  me  tittered.  Put  out  of  countenance  by  this,  I  looked 
round  in  embarrassment  to  find  someone  to  whom  I  might 
apply. 

The  room  was  long  and  narrow,  panelled  in  chestnut,  with  a 
row  of  windows  on  the  one  hand,  and  two  fireplaces,  now  heaped 
with  glowing  logs,  on  the  other.  Between  the  fireplaces  stood  a  rack 
of  arms.  Round  the  nearer  hearth  lounged  a  group  of  pages,  the 
exact  counterparts  of  the  young  blade  who  had  brought  me  hither ; 
and  talking  with  these  were  as  many  young  gentlewomen.  Two 
great  hounds  lay  basking  in  the  heat,  and  coiled  between  them,  with 
her  head  on  the  back  of  the  larger,  was  a  figure  so  strange  that 
at  another  time  I  should  have  doubted  my  eyes.  It  wore  the 
fool's  motley  and  cap  and  bells,  but  a  second  glance  showed  me  the 
features  were  a  woman's.  A  torrent  of  black  hair  flowed  loose  about 
her  neck,  her  eyes  shone  with  wild  merriment,  and  her  face, 
keen,  thin,  and  hectic,  glared  at  me  from  the  dog's  back.  Beyond 
her,  round  the  &rther  fireplace,  clustered  more  than  a  score  of 
gallants  and  ladies,  of  whom  one  presently  advanced  to  me. 
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*  Sir/  he  said  politely— and  I  wished  I  could  match  his  bow — 
^  you  wished  to  see ? ' 

*  The  King  of  Navarre,*  I  answered,  doing  my  best. 

He  turned  to  the  group  behind  him,  and  said,  in  a  peculiarly 
even,  placid  tone, '  He  wishes  to  see  the  King  of  Navarre.'  Then  in 
solemn  silence  he  bowed  to  me  again  and  went  back  to  his  fellows. 

Upon  the  instant,  and  before  I  could  make  up  my  mind 
how  to  take  this,  a  second  tripped  forward,  and  saluting  me,  said, 
'  M.  de  Marsac,  I  think  ?  ' 

^  At  your  service,  sir,'  I  rejoined.  In  my  eagerness  to  escape 
the  gaze  of  aU  those  eyes,  and  the  tittering  which  was  audible 
behind  me,  I  took  a  step  forward  to  be  in  readiness  to  follow  him. 
But  he  gave  no  sign.  'M.  de  Marsac  to  see  the  King  of 
Navarre'  was  all  he  said,  speaking  as  the  other  had  done  to 
those  behind.  And  with  that  he  too  wheeled  round  and  went 
back  to  the  fire. 

I  stared,  a  first  faint  suspicion  of  the  truth  aroused  in  my 
mind.  Before  I  could  act  upon  it,  however — ^in  such  a  situation  it 
was  no  easy  task  to  decide  how  to  act — a  third  advanced  with  the 
same  measured  steps.  '  By  appointment  I  think,  sir  ? '  he  said, 
bowing  lower  than  the  others. 

*  Yes,'  I  replied  sharply,  beginning  to  grow  warm,  'by  appoint- 
ment at  noon.' 

*  M.  de  Marsac,'  he  announced  in  a  sing-song  tone  to  those 
behind  him,  '  to  see  the  King  of  Navarre  by  appointment  at  noon.* 
And  with  a  second  bow — while  I  grew  scarlet  with  mortification — 
he  too  wheeled  gravely  round  and  returned  to  the  fireplace. 

I  saw  another  preparing  to  advance,  but  he  came  too  late. 
Whether  my  £ace  of  anger  and  bewilderment  was  too  much  for 
them,  or  some  among  them  lacked  patience  to  see  the  end,  a 
sudden  uncontrollable  shout  of  laughter,  in  which  all  the  room 
joined,  cut  short  the  farce.  God  knows  it  hurt  me :  I  winced,  I 
looked  this  way  and  that,  hoping  here  or  there  to  find  sympathy 
and  help.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  place  rang  with  gibes, 
that  every  panel  framed,  however  I  turned  myself,  a  cruel,  sneering 
face.  One  behind  me  cried  *  Old  Clothes,'  and  when  I  turned  the 
other  hearth  whispered  the  taunt.  It  added  a  thousandfold  to  my 
embarrassment  that  there  was  in  all  a  certain  orderliness,  so  that 
while  no  one  moved,  and  none,  while  I  looked  at  them,  raised  their 
voices,  I  seemed  the  more  singled  out,  and  placed  as  a  butt  in  the 
midst. 

One  face  amid  the  pyramid  of  countenances  which  hid  the 
farther  fireplace  so  burned  itself  into  my  recollection  in   that 
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miserable  moment,  that  I  never  thereafter  forgot  it ;  a  small,  de- 
licate woman's  face,  belonging  to  a  young  girl  who  stood  boldly  in 
front  of  her  companions.  It  was  a  face  full  of  pride,  and,  as  I  saw  it 
then,  of  scorn — scorn  that  scarcely  deigned  to  laugh ;  while  the  girl's 
graceful  figure,  slight  and  maidenly,  yet  perfectly  proportioned, 
seemed  instinct  with  the  same  feeling  of  contemptuous  amusement. 

The  play,  which  seemed  long  enough  to  me,  might  have 
lasted  longer,  seeing  that  no  one  there  had  pity  on  me,  had  I  not, 
in  my  desperation,  espied  a  door  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
and  concluded,  seeing  no  other,  that  it  was  the  door  of  the  king's 
bedchamber.  The  mortification  I  was  suflFering  was  so  great 
that  I  did  not  hesitate,  but  advanced  with  boldness  towards  it. 
On  the  instant  there  was  a  lull  in  the  laughter  round  me,  and  half 
a  dozen  voices  called  on  me  to  stop. 

'  I  have  come  to  see  the  king,'  I  answered,  turning  on  them 
fiercely,  for  I  was  by  this  time  in  no  mood  for  browbeating, 
*  and  I  will  see  him ! ' 

*He  is  out  hunting,'  cried  all  with  one  accord;  and  they 
signed  imperiously  to  me  to  go  back  the  way  I  had  come. 

But  having  the  king's  appointment  safe  in  my  pouch,  I 
thought  I  had  good  reason  to  disbelieve  them;  and  taking 
advantage  of  their  surprise — for  they  had  not  expected  so  bold  a 
step  on  my  part — I  was  at  the  door  before  they  could  prevent  me. 
I  heard  Mathurine,  the  fool,  who  had  spnmg  to  her  feet,  cry 
*Pardieu!  he  will  take  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  by  force!' 
And  those  were  the  last  words  I  heard  ;  for,  as  I  lifted  the  latch — 
there  was  no  one  on  guard  there — a  sudden  swift  silence  fell  upon 
the  room  behind  me. 

I  pushed  the  door  gently  open  and  went  in.  There  were  two 
men  sitting  in  one  of  the  windows,  who  turned  and  looked 
angrily  towards  me.  For  the  rest  the  room  was  empty.  The  king's 
walking-shoes  lay  by  his  chair,  and  beside  them  the  boot-hooks 
and  jack.  A  dog  before  the  fire  got  up  slowjy  and  growled,  and  one 
of  the  men,  rising  from  the  trunk  on  which  he  had  been  sitting, 
came  towards  me  and  asked  me,  with  every  sign  of  irritation,  what 
I  wanted  there,  and  who  had  given  me  leave  to  enter, 

I  was  beginning  to  explain,  with  some  diffidence — the  stillness 
of  the  room  sobering  me — that  I  wished  to  see  the  king,  when  he 
who  had  advanced  took  me  up  sharply  with,  '  The  king  ?  the  king  ? 
He  is  not  here,  man.  He  is  hunting  at  St.  Valery.  Did  they 
not  tell  you  so  outside  ? ' 

I  thought  I  recognised  the  speaker,  than  whom  I  have  seldom 
seen    a  man  more  grave  and  thoughtful  for  his  years,   which 
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were  something  less  than  mine,  more  striking  in  presence,  or 
more  soberly  dressed.  And  being  desirous  to  evade  his  question, 
I  asked  him  if  I  had  not  the  honour  to  address  M.  du  Flessis 
Momay;  for  that  wise  and  courtly  statesman,  now  a  pillar  of 
Henry's  counsels,  it  was. 

*  The  same,  sir,'  he  replied  abruptly,  and  without  taking  his 
eyes  from  me.     '  I  am  Momay.     What  of  that  ?  * 

*  I  am  M.  de  Marsac,'  I  explained.  And  there  I  stopped,  sup- 
posing that,  as  he  was  in  the  king's  confidence,  this  would  make 
my  errand  clear  to  him. 

But  I  was  disappointed.  'WeU,  sir?'  he  said,  and  waited 
impatiently. 

So  cold  a  reception,  following  such  treatment  as  I  had  suffered 
outside,  would  have  sufficed  to  dash  my  spirits  utterly  had  I  not 
felt  the  king's  letter  in  my  pocket.  Being  pretty  confident,  how- 
ever, that  a  single  glance  at  this  would  alter  M.  du  Momay's 
bearing  for  the  better,  I  hastened,  looking  on  it  as  a  kind  of 
talisman,  to  draw  it  out  and  present  it  to  him. 

He  took  it,  and  looked  at  it,  and  opened  it,  but  with  so  cold 
and  immovable  an  aspect  as  made  my  heart  sink  more  than  all 
that  had  gone  before.  *  What  is  amiss  ?  '  I  cried,  unable  to  keep 
silence.     *  'Tis  from  the  king,  sir.' 

'  A  king  in  motley ! '  he  answered,  his  lip  curling. 

The  sense  of  his  words  did  not  at  once  strike  home  to  me, 
and  I  murmured,  in  great  disorder,  that  the  king  had  sent  for  me. 

*  The  king  knows  nothing  of  it '  was  his  blunt  answer,  bluntly 
given.  And  he  thrust  the  paper  back  into  my  hands.  *  It  is  a  trick,' 
he  continued,  speaking  with  the  same  abruptness,  *  for  which  you 
have  doubtless  to  thank  some  of  those  idle  young  rascals  without. 
You  had  sent  an  application  to  the  king,  I  suppose  ?  Just  so.  No 
doubt  they  got  hold  of  it,  and  this  is  the  result.  They  ought  to 
be  whipped.' 

It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  doubt  any  longer  that  what  he  said 
was  true.  I  saw  in  a  moment  all  my  hopes  vanish,  all  my  plans  flung 
to  the  winds ;  and  in  the  first  shock  of  the  discovery  I  could  neither 
find  voice  to  answer  him  nor  strength  to  withdraw.  In  a  kind  of 
vision  I  seemed  to  see  my  own  lean,  haggard  face  looking  at  me  as 
in  a  glass,  and,  reading  despair  in  my  eyes,  could  have  pitied  myself. 

My  disorder  was  so  great  that  M.  du  Momay  observed  it. 
Looking  more  closely  at  me,  he  two  or  three  times  muttered  my 
name,  and  at  last  said,  *  M.  de  Marsac  ?  Ha !  I  remember.  You 
were  in  the  affair  of  Brouage,  were  you  not  ?  * 

I  nodded  my  head  in  token  of  assent,  being  unable  at  the 
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moment  to  speak,  and  so  shaken  that  perforce  I  leaned  against 
the  wall,  my  head  sunk  on  my  breast.  The  memory  of  my  age, 
my  forty  years,  and  my  poverty,  pressed  hard  upon  me,  filling  me 
with  despair  and  bitterness.  I  could  have  wept,  but  no  tears  came. 

M.  du  Momay,  averting  his  eyes  from  me,  took  two  or  three 
short,  impatient  turns  up  and  down  the  chamber.  When  he  ad- 
dressed me  again  his  tone  was  full  of  respect,  mingled  with  such 
petulance  as  one  brave  man  might  feel,  seeing  another  so  hard 
pressed.  *  M.  de  Marsac,'  he  said,  *  you  have  my  sympathy.  It 
is  a  shame  that  men  who  have  served  the  cause  should  be  reduced 
to  such  straits.  Were  it  possible  for  me  to  increase  my  own  train 
at  present,  I  should  consider  it  an  honour  to  have  you  with  me. 
But  I  am  hard  put  to  it  myself,  and  so  are  we  aU,  and  the  King  of 
Navarre  not  least  among  us.  He  has  lived  for  a  month  upon  a 
wood  which  M.  de  Rosny  has  cut  down.  I  will  mention  your  name 
to  him,  but  I  should  be  cruel  rather  than  kind  were  I  not  to  warn 
you  that  nothing  can  come  of  it.' 

With  that  he  offered  me  his  hand,  and,  cheered  as  much  by 
this  mark  of  consideration  as  by  the  kindness  of  his  expressions, 
I  rallied  my  spirits.  True,  I  wanted  comfort  more  substantial,  bat 
it  was  not  to  be  had.  I  thanked  him  therefore  as  becomingly  as 
I  could,  and  seeing  there  was  no  help  for  it,  took  my  leave  of  him, 
and  slowly  and  sorrowfully  withdrew  from  the  room. 

Alas!  to  escape  I  had  to  face  the  outside  world,  for  which  his 
kind  words  were  an  ill  preparation.  I  had  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  antechamber.  The  moment  I  appeared,  or  rather  the 
moment  the  door  closed  behind  me,  I  was  hailed  with  a  shout  of 
derision.  While  one  cried,  *  Way !  way  for  the  gentleman  who 
has  seen  the  king ! '  another  hailed  me  uproariously  as  Governor 
of  Guyenne,  and  a  third  requested  a  commission  in  my  regiment. 

I  heard  these  taunts  with  a  heart  full  almost  to  bursting.  It 
seemed  to  me  an  unworthy  thing  that,  merely  by  reason  of  my 
poverty,  I  should  be  derided  by  youths  who  had  still  all  their 
battles  before  them  ;  but  to  stop  or  reproach  them  would  only,  as 
I  well  knew,  make  matters  worse,  and,  moreover,  I  was  so  sore 
stricken  that  I  had  little  spirit  left  even  to  speak.  Accordingly,  I 
made  my  way  through  them  with  what  speed  I  might,  my  head 
bent,  and  my  countenance  heavy  with  shame  and  depression.  In  this 
way — I  wonder  there  were  not  among  them  some  generous  enough 
to  pity  me — I  had  nearly  gained  the  door,  and  was  beginning  to 
breathe,  when  I  found  my  path  stopped  by  that  particular  young 
lady  of  the  Court  whom  I  have  described  above.  Something  had 
for  the  moment  diverted  her  attention  from  me,  and  it  required 
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a  word  from  her  companions  to  apprise  her  of  my  near  neighbour- 
hood. She  turned  then,  as  one  taken  by  surprise,  and  finding  me 
so  close  to  her  that  my  feet  all  but  touched  her  gown,  she  stepped 
quickly  aside,  and  with  a  glance  as  cruel  as  her  act,  drew  her 
skirts  away  from  contact  with  me. 

The  insult  stung  me,  I  know  not  why,  more  than  all  the  gibes 
which  were  being  flung  at  me  from  every  side,  and  moved  by  a 
sudden  impulse  I  stopped,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart 
spoke  to  her.  '  Mademoiselle,'  I  said,  bowing  low — for,  as  I  have 
stated,  she  was  small,  and  more  like  a  fairy  than  a  woman,  though 
her  face  expressed  both  pride  and  self-will — 'Mademoiselle,'  I 
said  sternly,  *such  as  I  am,  I  have  fought  for  I^rance!  Some 
day  you  may  learn  that  there  are  viler  things  in  the  world — ^and 
have  to  bear  them — than  a  poor  gentleman  ! ' 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  my  mouth  before  I  repented  of 
them,  for  Mathurine,  the  fool,  who  was  at  my  elbow,  was  quick  to 
turn  them  into  ridicule.  Eaising  her  hands  above  our  heads,  as  in 
act  to  bless  us,  she  cried  out  that  Monsieur,  having  gained  so  rich 
an  office,  desired  a  bride  to  grace  it ;  and  this,  bringing  down  upon 
us  a  coarse  shout  of  laughter  and  some  coarser  gibes,  I  saw  the 
young  girl's  face  flush  hotly. 

The  next  moment  a  voice  in  the  crowd  cried  roughly,  '  Out 
upon  his  wedding  suit ! '  and  with  that  a  sweetmeat  struck  me 
in  the  &ce.  Another  and  another  followed,  covering  me  with  flour 
and  comfits.  This  was  the  last  straw.  For  a  moment,  forgetting 
where  I  was,  I  turned  upon  them,  red  and  furious,  every  hair  in  my 
moustachios  bristling.  The  next,  the  full  sense  of  my  impotence 
and  of  the  folly  of  resentment  prevailed  with  me,  and,  dropping 
my  head  upon  my  breast,  I  rushed  from  the  room. 

I  believe  that  the  younger  among  them  followed  me,  and  that 
the  cry  of  '  Old  Clothes ! '  pursued  me  even  to  the  door  of  my 
lodgings  in  the  Eue  de  la  Coutellerie.  But  in  the  misery  of  the 
moment,  and  my  strong  desire  to  be  within  doors  and  alone,  I 
barely  noticed  this,  and  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  so  or  not. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   KING  OF  NAVARRE. 


I  HAVE  already  referred  to  the  danger  with  which  the  alliance 
between  Henry  the  Third  and  the  League  menaced  us,  an  alliance 
whereof  the  news,  it  was  said,  had  blanched  the  King  of  Navarre's 
moustache  in  a  single  night.     Notwithstanding  this,  the  Court 
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had  never  shown  itself  more  frolicsome  or  more  free  from  care  than 
at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking ;  even  the  lack  of  money 
seemed  for  the  moment  forgotten.  One  amusement  followed 
another,  and  though,  without  doubt,  something  was  doing  under 
the  surface — for  the  wiser  of  his  foes  held  our  prince  in  particular 
dread  when  he  seemed  most  deeply  sunk  in  pleasure — to  the 
outward  eye  St.  Jean  d'Angely  appeared  to  be  given  over  to  enjoy- 
ment from  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  stir  and  bustle  of  the  Court  reached  me  even  in  my  garret, 
and  contributed  to  make  that  Christmas,  which  fell  on  a  Sunday, 
a  trial  almost  beyond  suflFerance.  All  day  long  the  rattle  of  hoofs 
on  the  pavement,  and  the  laughter  of  riders  bent  on  diversion, 
came  up  to  me,  making  the  hard  stool  seem  harder,  the  bare  walls 
more  bare,  and  increasing  a  hundredfold  the  solitary  gloom  in  which 
I  sat.  For  as  sunshine  deepens  the  shadows  which  fall  athwart  it, 
and  no  silence  is  like  that  which  follows  the  explosion  of  a  mine, 
so  sadness  and  poverty  are  never  more  intolerable  than  when  hope 
and  wealth  rub  elbows  with  them. 

True,  the  great  sermon  which  M.  d' Amours  preached  in  the 
market-house  on  the  morning  of  Christmas-day  cheered  me,  as  it 
cheered  all  the  more  sober  spirits.  I  was  present  myself,  sitting  in 
an  obscure  comer  of  the  building,  and  heard  the  famous  prediction, 
which  was  so  soon  to  be  fulfilled.  *  Sire,'  said  the  preacher,  turn- 
ing to  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  referring,  with  the  boldness  that 
ever  characterised  that  great  man  and  noble  Christian,  to  the 
attempt  then  being  made  to  exclude  the  prince  from  the  succession 
— *  Sire,  what  God  at  your  birth  gave  you  man  cannot  take  away. 
A  little  while,  a  little  patience,  and  you  shall  cause  us  to 
preach  beyond  the  Loire !  With  you  for  our  Joshua  we  shall 
cross  the  Jordan,  and  in  the  Promised  Land  the  Church  shall  be 
set  up.' 

Words  so  brave,  and  so  well  adapted  to  encourage  the 
Huguenots  in  the  crisis  through  which  their  aflfairs  were  then 
passing,  charmed  all  hearers ;  save  indeed,  those — and  they  were 
few — who,  being  devoted  to  the  Vicomte  de  Turenne,  disliked, 
though  they  could  not  controvert,  this  pubUc  acknowledgment 
of  the  King  of  Navarre  as  the  Huguenot  leader.  The  pleasure 
of  those  present  was  evinced  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  even  I  returned  to  my  chamber  soothed  and  exalted, 
and  found,  in  dreaming  of  the  speedy  triumph  of  the  cause,  some 
compensation  for  my  own  ill-fortune. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  however,  and  the  evening  brought  no 
change,  but  presented  to  me  the  same  dreary  prospect  with  whic^ 
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momiDg  had  made  me  familiar,  I  confess  without  shame  that 
my  heart  sank  once  more,  particularly  as  I  saw  that  I  should  be 
forced  in  a  day  or  two  to  sell  either  my  remaining  horse  or  some 
part  of  my  equipment  as  essential ;  a  step  which  I  could  not  con- 
template without  feelings  of  the  utmost  despair.  In  this  state  of 
mind  I  was  adding  up  by  the  light  of  a  solitary  candle  the  few 
coins  I  had  left,  when  I  heard  footsteps  ascending  the  stairs.  I 
made  them  out  to  be  the  steps  of  two  persons,  and  was  still 
lost  in  conjectures  who  they  might  be,  when  a  hand  knocked 
gently  at  my  door. 

Fearing  another  trick,  I  did  not  at  once  open,  the  more  as 
there  was  something  stealthy  and  insinuating  in  the  knock.  There- 
upon my  visitors  held  a  whispered  consultation ;  then  they  knocked 
again.  I  asked  loudly  who  was  there,  but  to  this  they  did  not  choose 
to  give  any  answer,  while  I,  on  my  part,  determined  not  to  open  until 
they  did.  The  door  was  strong,  and  I  smiled  grimly  at  the  thought 
that  this  time  they  would  have  their  trouble  for  their  pains. 

To  my  surprise,  however,  they  did  not  desist,  and  go  away, 
as  I  expected,  but  continued  to  knock  at  intervals  and  whisper 
much  between  times.  More  than  once  they  called  me  softly  by 
name  and  bade  me  open,  but  as  they  steadily  refrained  from  say- 
ing who  they  were,  I  sat  still.  Occasionally  I  heard  them  laugh, 
but  imder  their  breath  as  it  were ;  and  persuaded  by  this  that  they 
were  bent  on  a  frolic,  I  might  have  persisted  in  my  silence  until 
midnight,  which  was  not  more  than  two  hours  off,  had  not  a 
slight  sound,  as  of  a  rat  gnawing  behind  the  wainscot,  drawn  my 
attention  to  the  door.  Raising  my  candle  and  shading  my  eyes 
I  espied  something  small  and  bright  protruding  beneath  it,  and 
sprang  up,  thinking  they  were  about  to  prise  it  in.  To  my 
surprise,  however,  I  could  discover,  on  taking  the  candle  to  the 
threshold,  nothing  more  threatening  than  a  couple  of  gold  livres, 
which  had  been  thrust  through  the  crevice  between  the  door 
and  the  floor. 

My  astonishment  may  be  conceived.  I  stood  for  full  a  minute 
staring  at  the  coins,  the  candle  in  my  hand.  Then,  reflecting  that  the 
young  sparks  at  the  Court  would  be  very  unlikely  to  si)end  such  a 
sum  on  a  jest,  I  hesitated  no  longer,  but  putting  down  the  candle, 
drew  the  bolt  of  the  door,  purposing  to  confer  with  my  visitors 
outside.  In  this,  however,  I  was  disappointed,  for  the  moment 
the  door  was  open  they  pushed  forcibly  past  me  and,  entering  the 
room  pell-mell,  bade  me  by  signs  to  close  the  door  again. 

I  did  so  suspiciously,  and  without  averting  my  eyes  from  my 
visitors.     Great  were  my  embarrassment  and  confusion,  therefore, 
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when,  the  door  being  shut,  they  dropped  their  cloaks  one  after  the 
other,  and  I  saw  before  me  M.  du  Momay  and  the  well-known 
figure  of  the  King  of  Navarre. 

They  seemed  so  much  diverted,  looking  at  one  another  and 
laughing,  that  for  a  moment  I  thought  some  chance  resemblance 
deceived  me,  and  that  here  were  my  jokers  again.  Hence  while 
a  man  might  count  ten  I  stood  staring ;  and  the  king  was  the 
first  to  speak.  ^We  have  made  no  mistake,  Du  Momay,  have 
we  ? '  he  said,  casting  a  laughing  glance  at  me. 

^  No,  sire,'  Uu  Momay  answered.  *  This  is  the  Sieur  •  de 
Marsac,  the  gentleman  whom  I  mentioned  to  you.' 

I  hastened,  confused,  wondering,  and  with  a  hundred  apologies, 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  king.  He  speedily  cut  me  short,  however, 
saying,  with  an  air  of  much  kindness,  ^  Of  Marsac,  in  Brittany,  I 
think,  sir?' 

*  The  same,  sire.' 

'  Then  you  are  of  the  family  of  Bonne  ? ' 

*I  am  the  last  survivor  of  that  family,  sire,'  I  answered 
respectfully. 

*  It  has  played  its  part,'  he  rejoined.  And  therewith  he  took 
his  seat  on  my  stool  with  an  easy  grace  which  charmed  me.  *  Your 
motto  is  "  Bonne  Foi"  is  it  not  ?  And  Marsac,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  is  not  far  from  Rennes,  on  the  Vilaine  ? ' 

I  answered  that  it  was,  adding,  with  a  full  heart,  that  it  grieved 
me  to  be  compelled  to  receive  so  great  a  prince  in  so  poor  a  lodging. 

*Well,  I  confess,'  Du  Momay  struck  in,  looking  carelessly 
round  him,  *you  have  a  queer  taste,  M.  de  Marsac,  in  the 
arrangement  of  your  furniture.     You — ' 

*  Momay ! '  the  king  cried  sharply. 
'Sire?' 

*  Chut !  your  elbow  is  in  the  candle.     Beware  of  it ! ' 

But  I  well  understood  him.  If  my  heart  had  been  full  before, 
it  overflowed  now.  Poverty  is  not  so  shameful  as  the  shifts  to 
which  it  drives  men.  I  had  been  compelled  some  days  before,  in 
order  to  make  as  good  a  show  as  possible — since  it  is  the  un- 
doubted duty  of  a  gentleman  to  hide  his  nakedness  from  imper- 
tinent eyes,  and  especially  from  the  eyes  of  the  canaiUe,  who  are 
wont  to  judge  from  externals — to  remove  such  of  my  furniture  and 
equipage  as  remained  to  that  side  of  the  room,  which  was  visible 
from  without  when  the  door  was  open.  This  left  the  farther 
side  of  the  room  vacant  and  bare.  To  anyone  within  doors  the 
artifice  was,  of  course,  apparent,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  M.  du 
Mornay's  words  brought  the  blood  to  my  brow. 
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I  rejoiced,  however,  a  moment  later  that  he  had  uttered 
them ;  for  without  them  I  might  never  have  known,  or  known  so 
early,  the  kindness  of  heart  and  singular  quickness  of  appre- 
hension which  ever  distinguished  the  king,  my  master.  So,  in 
my  heart,  I  began  to  call  him  from  that  hour. 

The  King  of  Navarre  was  at  this  time  thirty-five  years  old,  his 
hair  brown,  his  complexion  ruddy,  his  moustache,  on  one  side  at 
least,  beginning  to  turn  grey.  His  features,  which  Nature  had 
cast  in  a  harsh  and  imperious  mould,  were  relieved  by  a  constant 
sparkle  and  animation  such  as  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other 
man,  but  in  him  became  ever  more  conspicuous  in  gloomy  and 
perilous  times.  Inured  to  danger  from  his  earliest  youth,  he  had 
come  to  enjoy  it  as  others  a  festival,  hailing  its  advent  with  a 
reckless  gaiety  which  astonished  even  brave  men,  and  led  others 
to  think  him  the  least*  prudent  of  mankind.  Yet  such  he  was 
not:  nay,  he  was  the  opposite  of  this.  Never  did  Marshal  of 
France  make  more  careful  dispositions  for  a  battle — albeit  once  in 
it  he  bore  himself  like  any  captain  of  horse — nor  ever  did  Du 
Momay  himself  sit  down  to  a  conference  with  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  affairs.  His  prodigious  wit  and  the  affability  of  his 
manners,  while  they  endeared  him  to  his  servants,  again  and 
again  blinded  his  adversaries ;  who,  thinking  that  so  much 
brilliance  could  arise  only  from  a  shallow  nature,  found  when  it  was 
too  late  that  they  had  been  outwitted  by  him  whom  they  con- 
temptuously styled  the  Prince  of  Beam,  a  man  a  hundredfold 
more  astute  than  themselves,  and  master  alike  of  pen  and 
sword. 

Much  of  this,  which  all  the  world  now  knows,  I  learned  after- 
wards. At  the  moment  I  could  think  of  little  save  the  king's 
kindness ;  to  which  he  added  by  insisting  that  I  should  sit  on  the 
bed  while  we  talked.  *  You  wonder,  M.  de  Marsac,'  he  said,  *  what 
brings  me  here,  and  why  I  have  come  to  you  instead  of  sending 
for  you  ?  Still  more,  perhaps,  why  I  have  come  to  you  at  night 
and  with  such  precautions  ?  I  will  tell  you.  But  first,  that  my 
coming  may  not  fill  you  with  false  hopes,  let  me  say  frankly,  that 
though  I  may  relieve  your  present  necessities,  whether  you 
fall  into  the  plan  I  am  going  to  mention,  or  not,  I  cannot  take 
you  into  my  service  ;  wherein,  indeed,  every  post  is  doubly  filled. 
Du  Momay  mentioned  your  name  to  me,  but  in  fairness  to  others 
I  had  to  answer  that  I  could  do  nothing.' 

I  am  bound  to  confess  that  this  strange  exordium  dashed 
hopes  which  had  already  risen  to  a  high  pitch.  Eecovering 
myself  as  quickly  as  possible,  however,  I  murmured  that  the 
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honour  of  a  visit  from  the  King  of  Navarre  wasr  sufiBcient  hap- 
piness for  me. 

'Nay,  but  that  honour  I  must  take  from  you'  he  replied, 
smiKng;  *  though  I  see  that  you  would  make  an  excellent  courtier 
— far  better  than  Du  Momay  here,  who  never  in  his  life  made  so 
pretty  a  speech.  For  I  must  lay  my  commands  on  you  to  keep 
this  visit  a  secret,  M.  de  Marsac.  Should  but  the  slightest  whis- 
per of  it  get  abroad,  your  usefulness,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
would  be  gone,  and  gone  for  good !  * 

So  remarkable  a  statement  filled  me  with  wonder  I  could 
scarcely  disguise.  It  was  with  difficulty  I  found  words  to  assure 
the  king  that  his  commands  should  be  faithfully  obeyed. 

*  Of  that  I  am  sure,*  he  answered  with  the  utmost  kindness. 
'  Were  I  not,  and  sure,  too,  from  what  I  am  told  of  your  gallantry 
when  my  cousin  took  Brouage,  that  you  are  a  man  of  deeds  rather 
than  words,  I  should  not  be  here  with  the  proposition  I  am  going 
to  lay  before  you.  It  is  this.  I  can  give  you  no  hope  of  public 
employment,  M.  de  Marsac,  but  I  can  ofifer  you  an  adventure — if 
adventures  be  to  your  taste — as  dangerous  and  as  thankless  as  any 
Amadis  ever  undertook.* 

*  As  thankless,  sire  ?  *  I  stammered,  doubting  if  I  had  heard 
aright,  the  expression  was  so  strange. 

*  As  thankless,'  he  answered,  his  keen  eyes  seeming  to  read  my 
soul.  '  I  am  frank  with  you,  you  see,  sir,'  he  continued,  carelessly. 
*  I  can  suggest  this  adventure — it  is  for  the  good  of  the  State — 
I  can  do  no  more.  The  King  of  Navarre  cannot  appear  in  it,  nor 
can  he  protect  you.  Succeed  or  fail  in  it,  you  stand  alone.  The 
only  promise  I  make  is,  that  if  it  ever  be  safe  for  me  to  acknow- 
ledge the  act,  I  will  reward  the  doer.' 

He  paused,  and  for  a  few  moments  I  stared  at  him  in  sheer 
amazement.  What  did  he  mean  ?  Were  he  and  the  other  real 
figures,  or  was  I  dreaming  ? 

*  Do  you  understand  ? '  he  asked  at  length,  with  a  touch  of 
impatience. 

*  Yes,  sire,  I  think  I  do,'  I  murmured,  very  certain  in  truth 
and  reality  that  I  did  not. 

*  What  do  you  say,  then — yes  or  no  ?  '  he  rejoined.  *  Will  you 
undertake  the  adventure,  or  would  you  hear  more  before  you 
make  up  your  mind  ? ' 

I  hesitated.  Had  I  been  a  younger  man  by  ten  years  I  should 
doubtless  have  cried  assent  there  and  then,  having  been  all  my 
life  ready  enough  to  embark  on  such  enterprises  as  oflFered  e 
chance  of  distinction.     But  something  in  the  strangeness  of  th< 
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king's  preface,  although  I  had  it  in  my  heart  to  die  for  him,  gave 
me  check,  and  I  answered,  with  an  air  of  great  humility,  *  You  will 
think  me  but  a  poor  courtier  now,  sire,  yet  he  is  a  fool  who  jumps 
into  a  ditch  without  measuring  the  depth.  I  would  fein,  if  I  may 
say  it  without  disrespect,  hear  all  that  you  can  tell  me/ 

'  Then  I  fear,'  he  answered  quickly,  *  if  you  would  have  more 
light  on  the  matter,  my  friend,  you  must  get  another  candle.' 

I  started,  he  spoke  so  abruptly ;  but  perceiving  that  the  candle 
had  indeed  burned  down  to  the  socket,  I  rose,  with  many  apologies, 
and  fetched  another  from  the  cupboard.  It  did  not  occur  to  me 
at  the  moment,  though  it  did  later,  that  the  king  had  purposely 
sought  this  opportunity  of  consulting  with  his  companion .  I  merely 
remarked,  when  I  returned  to  my  place  on  the  bed,  that  they  were 
sitting  a  little  nearer  one  another,  and  that  the  king  eyed  me 
before  he  spoke — though  he  still  swung  one  foot  carelessly  in  the 
air — with  close  attention. 

*  I  speak  to  you,  of  course,  sir,'  he  presently  went  on,  *  in 
confidence,  believing  you  to  be  an  honourable  as  well  as  a  brave 
man.  That  which  I  wish  you  to  do  is  briefly,  and  in  a  word,  to 
carry  off  a  lady.  Nay,'  he  added  quickly,  with  a  laughing  grimace, 
'  have  no  fear !  She  is  no  sweetheart  of  mine,  nor  should  I  go  to 
my  grave  friend  here  did  I  need  assistance  of  that  kind.  Henry 
of  Bourbon,  I  pray  God,  will  always  be  able  to  free  his  own  lady- 
love. This  is  a  State  affair,  and  a  matter  of  quite  another  character, 
though  we  cannot  at  present  entrust  you  with  the  meaning  of  it.' 

I  bowed  in  silence,  feeling  somewhat  chilled  and  perplexed,  as 
who  would  not,  having  such  an  invitation  before  him?  I  had 
anticipated  an  affair  with  men  only — a  secret  assault  or  a  petard 
expedition.  But  seeing  the  bareness  of  my  room,  and  the 
honour  the  king  was  doing  me,  I  felt  I  had  no  choice,  and  I 
answered,  '  That  being  the  case,  sire,  I  am  wholly  at  your  service.' 

'That  is  well,'  he  answered  briskly,  though  methought  he 
looked  at  Du  Momay  reproachfully,  as  doubting  his  commendation 
of  me.  '  But  will  you  say  the  same,'  he  continued,  removing  his 
eyes  to  me,  and  speaking  slowly,  as  though  he  would  try  me, 
*  when  I  tell  you  that  the  lady  to  be  carried  off  is  the  ward  of  the 
Vicomte  de  Tm-enne,  whose  arm  is  well-nigh  as  long  as  my  own, 
and  who  would  fain  make  it  longer;  who  never  travels,  as  he 
told  me  yesterday,  with  less  than  fifty  gentlemen,  and  has  a 
thousand  arquebusiers  in  his  pay  ?  Is  the  adventure  still  to  your 
liking,  M.  de  Marsac,  now  that  you  know  that  ? ' 

'  It  is  more  to  my  liking,  sire,'  I  answered  stoutly. 
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*  Understand  this  too,'  he  rejoined.  '  It  is  essential  that 
this  lady,  who  is  at  present  confined  in  the  Vicomte's  house  at 
Ghiz^,  should  be  released ;  but  it  is  equally  essential  that  there 
should  be  no  breach  between  the  Vicomte  and  myself.  Therefore 
the  afiair  must  be  the  work  of  an  independent  man,  who  has 
never  been  in  my  service,  nor  in  any  way  connected  with  me.  If 
captured,  you  pay  the  penalty  without  recourse  to  me,' 

*  I  fully  understand,  sire,'  I  answered. 

*  Ventre  Saint  Gris ! '  he  cried,  breaking  into  a  low  laugh. 
^  I  swear  the  man  is  more  afraid  of  the  lady  than  he  is  of  the 
Vicomte!     That  is  not  the  way  of  most  of  our  Court.' 

Du  Momay^  who  had  been  sitting  nursing  his  knee  in  silence, 
pursed  up  his  lips,  though  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  well 
content  with  the  king's  approbation.  He  now  intervened.  *  With 
your  permission,  sire,'  he  said,  *  I  will  let  this  gentleman  know  the 
details.' 

'  Do,  my  friend,'  the  king  answered.  *  And  be  short,  for  if  we 
are  here  much  longer  I  shall  be  missed,  and  in  a  twinkling  the 
Court  will  have  found  me  a  new  mistress.' 

He  spoke  in  jest  and  with  a  laugh,  but  I  saw  Du  Mornay  start  at 
the  words,  as  though  they  were  little  to  his  liking ;  and  I  learned 
afterwards  that  the  Court  was  really  much  exercised  at  this  time 
with  the  question  who  would  be  the  next  favourite,  the  king's 
passion  for  the  Countess  de  la  Guiche  being  evidently  on  the 
wane,  and  that  which  he  presently  evinced  for  Madame  de 
Guercheville  being  as  yet  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Du  Mornay  took  no  overt  notice  of  the  king's  words,  however, 
but  proceeded  to  give  me  my  directions.  *  Chize,  which  you  know  by 
name/  he  said,  'is  six  leagues  from  here.  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Vire  is  confined  in  the  north-west  room,  on  the  first-floor,  over- 
looking the  park.  More  I  cannot  tell  you,  except  that  her 
woman's  name  is  Fanchette,  and  that  she  is  to  be  trusted.  The 
house  is  well  guarded,  and  you  will  need  four  or  five  men.  There 
are  plenty  of  cut-throats  to  be  hired,  only  see,  M.  de  Marsac, 
that  they  are  such  as  you  can  manage,  and  that  Mademoiselle 
takes  no  hurt  among  them.  Have  horses  in  waiting,  and  the 
moment  you  have  released  the  lady  ride  north  with  her  as  fast  as 
her  strength  will  permit.  Indeed,  you  must  not  spare  her,  if 
Turenne  be  on  your  heels.  You  should  be  across  the  Loire  in 
sixty  hours  after  leaving  Chiz^.' 

'  Across  the  Loire  ? '  I  exclaimed  in  astonishment. 

*  Yes,  sir,  across  the  Loire,'  he  replied,  with  some  sternness. 
VOL.  XXI.  NO.  GXXni.  R 
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•  Your  task,  be  good  enough  to  understand,  is  to  convoy  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Vire  with  all  speed  to  Blois.  There,  attracting 
as  little  notice  as  may  be,  you  will  inquire  for  the  Baron  de 
Bosny  at  the  Bleeding  Heart,  in  the  Bue  de  St.  Denys.  He  will 
take  charge  of  the  lady,  or  direct  you  how  to  dispose  of  her,  and 
your  task  will  then  be  accomplished.     You  follow  me  ? ' 

'Perfectly,'  I  answered,  speaking  in  my  turn  with  some 
dryness.  *But  Mademoiselle  I  understand  is  young.  What  if 
she  will  not  accompany  me,  a  stranger,  entering  her  room  at 
night,  and  by  the  window  ? ' 

'That  has  been  thought  of  was  the  answer.  He  turned  to  the 
King  of  Navarre,  who,  after  a  moment's  search,  produced  a  small 
object  from  his  pouch.  This  he  gave  to  his  companion,  and  the 
latter  transferred  it  to  me.  I  took  it  with  curiosity.  It  was  the 
half  of  a  gold  carolus,  the  broken  edge  of  the  coin  being  rough  and 
jagged.  '  Show  that  to  Mademoiselle,  my  friend,'  Du  Momay  con- 
tinued, *  and  she  will  accompany  you.     She  has  the  other  half.' 

'  But  be  careful,'  Henry  added  eagerly, '  to  make  no  mention, 
even  to  her,  of  the  King  of  Navarre.  You  mark  me,  M.  de  Marsac ! 
If  you  have  at  any  time  occasion  to  speak  of  me,  you  may  have  the 
honour  of  calling  me  your  friefad^  and  referring  to  me  always 
in  the  same  manner.' 

This  he  said  with  so  gracious  an  air  that  I  was  charmed,  and 
thought  myself  happy  indeed  to  be  addressed  in  this  wise  by  a 
prince  whose  name  was  already  so  glorious.  Nor  was  my  satis- 
faction diminished  when  his  companion  drew  out  a  bag  contain- 
ing, as  he  told  me,  three  hundred  crowns  in  gold,  and  placed  it 
in  my  hands,  bidding  me  defray  therefrom  the  cost  of  the 
journey.  '  Be  careful,  however,'  he  added  earnestly,  '  to  avoid,  in 
hiring  your  men,  any  appearance  of  wealth,  lest  the  adventure 
seem  to  be  suggested  by  some  outside  person ;  instead  of  being 
dictated  by  the  desperate  state  of  your  own  fortunes.  Promise 
rather  than  give,  so  far  as  that  will  avail.  And  for  what  you 
must  give,  let  each  livre  seem  to  be  the  last  in  your  pouch.' 

Henry  nodded  assent.  '  Excellent  advice ! '  he  muttered, 
rising  and  drawing  on  his  cloak,  'such  as  you  ever  give  me, 
Momay,  and  I  as  seldom  take — more's  the  pity  !  But,  after  all, 
of  little  avail  without  this.'  He  lifted  my  sword  from  the  table  as 
he  spoke,  and  weighed  it  in  his  hand.  '  A  pretty  tool,'  he  con- 
tinued, turning  suddenly  and  looking  me  very  closely  in  the  face. 
'  A  very  pretty  tool.  Were  I  in  your  place,  M.  de  Marsac,  I  would 
see  that  it  hung  loose  in  the  scabbard.     Ay,  and  more,  man,  use 
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it ! '  he  added,  sinking  his  voice  and  sticking  out  his  chin,  while  his 
grey  eyes,  looking  ever  closer  into  mine,  seemed  to  grow  cold  and 
hard  as  steel.  '  Use  it  to  the  last,  for  if  you  fall  into  Turenne's 
hands,  God  help  you !     I  cannot ! ' 

*  If  I  am  taken,  sire,'  I  answered,  trembling,  but  not  with  fear, 

*  my  fate  be  on  my  own  head.' 

I  saw  the  king's  eyes  soften  at  that,  and  his  face  change  so 
swiftly  that  I  scarce  knew  him  for  the  same  man.  He  let  the 
weapon  drop  with  a  clash  on  the  table,  *  Ventre  Saint  Gris ! '  he 
exclaimed  with  a  strange  thrill  of  yearning  in  his  tone.  *  I  swear  by 
God,  I  would  I  were  in  your  shoes,  sir.  To  strike  a  blow  or  two 
with  no  care  what  came  of  it.  To  take  the  road  with  a  good 
horse  and  a  good  sword,  and  see  what  fortune  would  send.  To  be 
rid  of  all  this  statecraft  and  protocoUing,  and  never  to  issue 
another  declaration  in  this  world,  but  just  to  be  for  once  a 
Gentleman  of  France,  with  all  to  win  and  nothing  to  lose  save  the 
love  of  my  lady  !  Ah !  Momay,  would  it  not  be  sweet  to  leave 
all  this  fret  and  fume,  and  ride  away  to  the  green  woods  by 
Coarraze  ? ' 

'Certainly,  if  you  prefer  them  to  the  Louvre,  sire,'  Du 
Momay  answered  drily ;  while  I  stood,  silent  and  amazed,  before 
this  strange  man,  who  could  so  suddenly  change  from  grave  to  gay, 
and  one  moment  spoke  so  sagely,  and  the  next  like  any  wild  lad  in 
his  teens.  '  Certainly,'  he  answered,  '  if  that  be  your  choice, 
sire ;  and  if  you  think  that  even  there  the  Duke  of  Guise  will 
leave  you  in  peace.  Turenne,  I  am  sure,  will  be  glad  to  hear 
of  your  decision.  Doul^tless  he  will  be  elected  Protector  of 
the  Churches.  Nay,  sire,  for  shame ! '  Du  Momay  continued, 
almost  with  sternness.  *  Would  you  leave  France,  which  at 
odd  times  I  have  heard  you  say  you  loved,  to  shift  for  herself? 
Would  you  deprive  her  of  the  only  man  who  does  love  her  for  her 
own  sake  ? ' 

*  Well,  well,  but  she  is  such  a  fickle  sweetheart,  my  friend,' 
the  king  answered,  laughing,  the  side  glance  of  his  eye  on  me. 

*  Never  was  one  so  coy  or  so  hard  to  clip !  And,  besides,  has  not 
the  Pope  divorced  us  ?  ' 

'  The  Pope  !  A  fig  for  the  Pope  ! '  Du  Momay  rejoined  with 
impatient  heat.  '  What  has  he  to  do  with  France?  An  imperti- 
nent meddler,  and  an  Italian  to  boot !  I  would  he  and  all  the  brood 
of  them  were  sunk  a  hundred  fathoms  deep  in  the  sea.  But,  mean- 
lime,  I  would  send  him  a  text  to  digest.' 

'  Exemplum  ? '  said  the  king. 

B2 
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'  Whom  God  has  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder.' 

*  Amen ! '  quoth  Henry  softly.  '  And  France  is  a  fair  and  comely 
bride.' 

After  that  he  kept  such  a  silence,  falling  as  it  seemed  to  me 
into  a  brown  study,  that  he  went  away  without  so  much  as  bidding 
me  farewell,  or  being  conscious,  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  of  my  presence. 
Du  Momay  exchanged  a  few  words  with  me,  to  assure  himself 
that  I  understood  what  I  had  to  do,  and  then,  with  many  kind  ex- 
pressions, which  I  did  not  fail  to  treasure  up  and  con  over  in 
the  times  that  were  coming,  hastened  downstairs  after  his  master. 

My  joy  when  I  found  myself  alone  may  be  conceived.  Yet 
was  it  no  ecstasy,  but  a  sober  exhilaration ;  such  as  stirred  my 
pulses  indeed,  and  bade  me  once  more  face  the  world  with  a  firm 
eye  and  an  assured  brow,  but  was  far  from  holding  out  before  me 
a  troubadour's  palace  or  any  dazzling  prospect.  The  longer  I 
dwelt  on  the  interview,  the  more  clearly  I  saw  the  truth.  As  the 
glamour  which  Henry's  presence  and  singular  kindness  had  cast 
over  me  began  to  lose  some  of  its  power,  I  recognised  more  and 
more  curely  why  he  had  come  to  me.  It  was  not  out  of  any  special 
favour  for  one  whom  he  knew  by  report  only,  if  at  all  by  name ; 
but  because  he  had  need  of  a  man  poor,  and  therefore  reckless, 
middle-aged  (of  which  comes  discretion),  obscure — therefore  a  safe 
instrument ;  to  crown  all,  a  gentleman,  seeing  that  both  a  secret 
and  a  woman  were  in  question. 

Withal  I  wondered  too.  Looking  from  the  bag  of  money  on 
the  table  to  the  broken  coin  in  my  hand,  I  scarcely  knew  which  to 
admire  more :  the  confidence  which  entrusted  the  one  to  a  man 
broken  and  beggared,  or  the  courage  of  the  gentlewoman  who 
should  accompany  me  on  the  faith  of  the  other. 


CHAPTER   in. 

BOOT    AND    SADDLE. 


As  was  natural,  I  meditated  deeply  and  far  into  the  night  on  the 
diflBculties  of  the  task  entrusted  to  me.  I  saw  that  it  fell  into 
two  parts :  the  release  of  the  lady,  and  her  safe  conduct  to  Blois, 
a  distance  of  sixty  leagues.  The  release  I  thought  it  probable 
I  could  effect  single-handed,  or  with  one  companion  only ;  but  in 
the  troubled  concUtion  of  the  country  at  this  time,  more  particu- 
larly on  both  sides  of  the  Loire,  I  scarcely  saw  how  I  could  ensure 
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a  lady's  safety  on  the  road  northwards  unless  I  had  with  me  at 
least  five  swords. 

To  get  these  together  at  a  few  hours'  notice  promised  to  be  no 
easy  task ;  although  the  presence  of  the  Court  of  Navarre  had 
filled  St.  Jean  with  a  crowd  of  adventurers.  Yet  the  king's 
command  was  urgent,  and  at  some  sacrifice,  even  at  some  risk, 
must  be  obeyed.  Pressed  by  these  considerations,  I  could  think 
of  no  better  man  to  begin  with  than  Fresnoy. 

His  character  was  bad,  and  he  had  long  forfeited  such  claim 
as  he  had  ever  possessed — I  believe  it  was  a  misty  one,  on  the 
distaff  side — to  gentility.  But  the  same  cause  which  had  rendered 
me  destitute — I  mean  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Conde— had 
stripped  him  to  the  last  rag ;  and  this,  perhaps,  inclining  me  to 
serve  him,  I  was  the  more  quick  to  see  his  merits.  I  knew  him 
already  for  a  hardy,  reckless  man,  very  capable  of  striking  a 
shrewd  blow.  I  gave  him  credit  for  being  trusty,  as  long  as  his 
duty  jumped  with  his  interest. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  having  fed  and  groomed 
•  the  Cid,  which  was  always  the  first  employment  of  my  day,  I  set 
out  in  search  of  Fresnoy,  and  was  presently  lucky  enough  to  find 
him  taking  his  morning  draught  outside  the  ^  Three  Pigeons,'  a 
little  inn  not  far  from  the  north  gate.  It  was  more  than  a  fort- 
night since  I  had  set  eyes  on  him,  and  the  lapse  of  time  had 
worked  so  great  a  change  for  the  worse  in  him  that,  forgetting  my 
own  shabbiness,  I  looked  at  him  askance,  as  doubting  the  wisdom 
of  enlisting  one  who  bore  so  plainly  the  marks  of  poverty  and 
dissipation.  His  great  face — he  was  a  large  man — had  suflFered 
recent  ill-usage,  and  was  swollen  and  discoloured,  one  eye  being 
as  good  as  closed.  He  was  unshaven,  his  hair  was  ill-kempt,  his 
doublet  un&stened  at  the  throat,  and  torn  and  stained  besides. 
Despite  the  cold — for  the  morning  was  sharp  and  frosty,  though 
free  from  wind — there  were  half  a  dozen  packmen  drinking  and 
squabbling  before  the  inn,  while  the  beasts  they  drove  quenched 
their  thirst  at  the  trough.  But  these  men  seemed  with  one  accord 
to  leave  him  in  possession  of  the  bench  at  which  he  sat ;  nor  did  I 
wonder  much  at  this  when  I  saw  the  morose  and  savage  glance 
which  he  shot  at  me  as  I  approached.  Whether  he  read  my  first 
impressions  in  my  face,  or  for  some  other  reason  felt  distaste  for 
my  company,  I  could  not  determine.  But,  undeterred  by  his 
behaviour,  I  sat  down  beside  him  and  called  for  wine. 

He  nodded  sulkily  in  answer  to  my  greeting,  and  cast  a  half- 
shamed,  half-angry  look  at  me  out  of  the  comers  of  his  eyes. 
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^  You  need  not  look  at  me  as  though  I  were  a  dog/  he  muttered 
presently.  *  You  are  not  so  very  spruce  yourself,  my  friend.  But  I 
suppose  you  have  grown  proud  since  you  got  that  fat  appointment 
at  Court ! '  And  he  laughed  out  loud,  so  that  I  confess  I  was  in 
two  minds  whether  I  should  not  force  the  jest  down  his  ugly 
throat. 

However  I  restrained  myself,  though  my  cheeks  burned. 
'You  have  heard  about  it,  then,'  I  said,  striving  to  speak 
indifferently. 

'  Who  has  not  ?  '  he  said,  laughing  with  his  lips,  though  his 
eyes  were  far  from  merry.  '  The  Sieur  de  Marsac's  appointment ! 
Ha !  ha !     Why,  man ' 

'  Enough  of  it  now ! '  I  exclaimed.  And  I  dare  say  I  writhed 
on  my  seat.  *  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  jest  is  a  stale  one,  sir, 
and  does  not  amuse  me.' 

*  But  it  amuses  me,'  he  rejoined  with  a  grin. 

*Let  it  be,  nevertheless,'  I  said;  and  I  think  he  read  a 
warning  in  my  eyes.  *  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  upon  another 
matter.' 

He  did  not  refuse  to  listen,  but  threw  one  leg  over  the  other, 
and  looking  up  at  the  inn-sign  began  to  whistle  in  a  rude,  offensive 
manner.  Still,  having  an  object  in  view,  I  controlled  myself  and 
continued.  '  It  is  this,  my  friend :  money  is  not  very  plentiful  at 
present  with  either  of  us.' 

Before  I  could  say  any  more  he  turned  on  me  savagely,  and 
with  a  loud  oath  thrust  his  bloated  face,  flushed  with  passion,  close 
to  mine.  *  Now  look  here,  M,  de  Marsac ! '  he  cried  violently, '  once 
for  all,  it  is  no  good !  I  have  not  got  the  money,  and  I  cannot 
pay  it.  I  said  a  fortnight  ago,  when  you  lent  it,  that  you  should 
have  it  this  week.  Well,'  slapping  his  hand  on  the  bench,  '  I  have 
not  got  it,  and  it  is  no  good  beginning  upon  me.  You  cannot  have 
it,  and  that  is  flat ! ' 

'  Damn  the  money ! '  I  cried. 

*  What  ? '  he  exclaimed,  scarcely  believing  his  ears. 

'  Let  the  money  be ! '  I  repeated  fiercely.  '  Do  you  hear  ?  I 
have  not  come  about  it.  I  am  here  to  offer  you  work — good,  well- 
paid  work — if  you  will  enUst  with  me  and  play  me  fair,  Fresnoy.' 

'  Play  fair ! '  he  cried  with  an  oath. 

'  There,  there,'  I  said,  *  I  am  willing  to  let  bygones  be  bygones 
if  you  are.  The  point  is,  that  I  have  an  adventure  on  hand,  and, 
wanting  help,  can  pay  you  for  it.' 

He  looked  at  me  cunningly,   his   eye  travelling  over  each 
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rent  and  dam  in  my  doublet.     *  I  will  help  you  fast  enough,'  he 
said  at  last.     *  But  I  should  like  to  see  the  money  first/ 
'  You  shall/  I  answered. 

*  Then  I  am  with  you,  my  friend.  Count  on  me  till  death ! ' 
he  cried,  rising  and  laying  his  hand  in  mine  with  a  boisterous 
frankness  which  did  not  deceive  me  into  trusting  him  far.  '  And 
now,  whose  is  the  aflfair,  and  what  is  it  ? ' 

*  The  affair  is  mine,'  I  said  coldly.     '  It  is  to  carry  off  a  lady.' 
He  whistled  and   looked  me  over  again,  an  impudent  leer 

in  his  eyes.  '  A  lady  ? '  he  exclaimed.  *  Umph  !  I  could  under- 
stand a  young  spark  going  in  for  such — but  that's  your  affair. 
Who  is  it?' 

*  That  is  my  aflEEur,  too,'  I  answered  coolly,  disgusted  by  the 
man's  venality  and  meanness,  and  fully  persuaded  that  I  must 
trust  him  no  &rther  than  the  length  of  my  sword.  '  All  I  want 
you  to  do,  M.  Fresnoy,'  I  continued  stiffly,  *  is  to  place  yourself  at 
my  disposal  and  under  my  orders  for  ten  days.  I  will  find  you  a 
horse  and  pay  you — the  enterprise  is  a  hazardous  one,  and  I  take 
that  into  account — two  gold  crowns  a  day,  and  ten  more  if  we 
succeed  in  reaching  a  place  of  safety.' 

*  Such  a  place  as ' 

'  Never  mind  that,'  I  replied.  '  The  question  is,  do  you  accept  ? ' 

He  looked  down  sullenly,  and  I  could  see  he  was  greatly 
angered  by  my  determination  to  keep  the  matter  to  myself. 
^  Am  I  to  know  no  more  than  that  ? '  he  asked,  digging  the  point 
of  his  scabbard  again  and  again  into  the  ground. 

'  No  more,'  I  answered  firmly.  *  I  am  bent  on  a  desperate 
attempt  to  mend  my  fortunes  before  they  fall  as  low  as  yours ; 
and  that  is  as  much  as  I  mean  to  tell  living  man.  If  you  are  loth 
to  risk  your  life  with  your  eyes  shut,  say  so,  and  I  will  go  to 
someone  else.' 

But  he  was  not  in  a  position,  as  I  well  knew,  to  refuse  such  an 
offer,  and  presently  he  accepted  it  with  a  firesh  semblance  of 
heartiness.  I  told  him  I  should  want  four  troopers  to  escort  us, 
and  these  he  offered  to  procure,  saying  that  he  knew  just  the  knaves 
to  suit  me.  I  bade  him  hire  two  only,  however,  being  too  wise  to 
put  myself  altogether  in  his  hands ;  and  then,  having  given  him 
money  to  buy  himself  a  horse — I  made  it  a  term  that  the  men 
should  bring  their  own — and  named  a  rendezvous  for  the  first 
hour  after  noon,  I  parted  from  him  and  went  rather  sadly 
away. 

For  I  began  to  see  that  the  king  had  not  underrated  the 
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dangers  of  an  enterprise  on  which  none  but  desperate  men  and 
such  as  were  down  in  the  world  could  be  expected  to  embark. 
Seeing  this,  and  also  a  thing  which  followed  clearly  from  it — 
that  I  should  have  as  much  to  fear  from  my  own  company  as  from 
the  enemy — I  looked  forward  with  little  hope  to  a  journey  during 
every  day  and  every  hour  of  which  I  must  bear  a  growing  weight 
of  fear  and  responsibility. 

It  was  too  late  to  turn  back,  however,  and  I  went  about  my 
preparations,  if  with  little  cheerfulness,  at  least  with  steadfast 
purpose.  I  had  my  sword  ground  and  my  pistols  put  in  order 
by  the  cutler  over  whom  I  lodged,  and  who  performed  this 
last  office  for  me  with  the  same  goodwill  which  had  character- 
ised all  his  dealings  with  me.  I  sought  out  and  hired  a  couple 
of  stout  fellows  whom  I  behoved  to  be  indiflFerently  honest,  but 
who  possessed  the  advantage  of  having  horses ;  and  besides 
bought  two  led  horses  myself  for  mademoiselle  and  her  woman. 
Such  other  equipments  as  were  absolutely  necessary  I  purchased, 
reducing  my  stock  of  money  in  this  way  to  two  hundred  and 
ten  crowns.  How  to  dispose  of  this  sum  so  that  it  might  be 
safe  and  yet  at  my  command  was  a  question  which  greatly  exer- 
cised me.  In  the  end  I  had  recourse  to  my  friend  the  cutler,  who 
suggested  hiding  a  hundred  crowns  of  it  in  my  cap,  and  deftly 
contrived  a  place  for  the  purpose.  This,  the  cap  being  lined  with 
steel,  was  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty.  A  second  hundred  I 
sewed  up  in  the  stuffing  of  my  saddle,  placing  the  remainder  in 
my  pouch  for  present  necessities. 

A  small  rain  was  falling  in  the  streets  when,  a  little  after  noon,  I 
started  with  my  two  knaves  behind  me  and  made  for  the  north  gate. 
So  many  were  moving  this  way  and  the  other  that  we  passed 
unnoticed,  and  might  have  done  so  had  we  numbered  six  swords 
instead  of  three.  When  we  reached  the  rendezvous,  a  mile  beyond 
the  gate,  we  found  Fresnoy  already  there,  taking  shelter  in  the 
lee  of  a  big  holly-tree.  He  had  four  horsemen  with  him,  and  on 
our  appearance  rode  forward  to  meet  us,  crying  heartily,  *  Wel- 
come, M.  le  Capitaine  ! ' 

'  Welcome,  certainly,'  I  answered,  puUing  the  Cid  up  sharply, 
and  holding  off  from  him.  *  But  who  are  these,  M.  Fresnoy  ? ' 
^nd  I  pointed  with  my  riding-cane  to  his  four  companions. 

He  tried  to  pass  the  matter  off  with  a  laugh.  '  Oh !  these  ?  ' 
he  said.  '  That  is  soon  explained.  The  Evangelists  would  not  be 
divided,  so  I  brought  them  all — Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John 
— thinking  'it  likely  you  might  fail  to  secure  your  men.     And  I 
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Tirill  warrant  them  for  four  as  gallant  boys  as  you  will  ever  find 
behind  you ! ' 

They  were  certainly  four  as  arrant  ruffians  as  I  had  ever  seen 
before  me,  and  I  saw  I  must  not  hesitate.  'Two  or  none,  M. 
Fresnoy,'  I  said  firmly.  '  I  gave  you  a  commission  for  two,  and  two 
I  will  take — Matthew  and  Mark,  or  Luke  and  John,  as  you  please.' 

*  'Tis  a  pity  to  break  the  party,'  said  he,  scowling. 

*  If  that  be  all,'  I  retorted,  '  one  of  my  men  is  called  John. 
And  we  will  dub  the  other  Luke,  if  that  will  mend  the  matter.' 

'  The  Prince  of  Cond6,'  he  muttered  sullenly,  '  employed  these 
men.' 

'  The  Prince  of  Cond6  employed  some  queer  people  sometimes, 
M.  Fresuoy,'  I  answered,  looking  him  straight  between  the  eyes, 
*  as  we  all  must.  A  truce  to  this,  if  you  please.  We  will  take 
Matthew  and  Mark.      The  other  two  be  good  enough  to  dismiss.' 

He  seemed  to  waver  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
disobey,  but  in  the  end,  thinking  better  of  it,  he  bade  the  men 
return ;  and  as  I  complimented  each  of  them  with  a  piece  of  silver, 
they  went  ofiF,  after  some  swearing,  in  tolerably  good  humour. 
Thereon  Fresnoy  was  for  taking  the  road  at  once,  but  having  no 
mind  to  be  followed,  I  gave  the  word  to  wait  until  the  two  were 
out  of  sight, 

I  think,  as  we  sat  our  horses  in  the  rain,  the  holly-bush  not 
being  large  enough  to  shelter  us  all,  we  were  as  sorry  a  band  as 
ever  set  out  to  rescue  a  lady ;  nor  was  it  without  pain  that  I  looked 
round  and  saw  myself  reduced  to  command  such  people.  There 
was  scarcely  one  whole  unpatched  garment  among  us,  and  three  of 
my  squires  had  but  a  spur  apiece.  To  make  up  for  this  deficiency 
we  mustered  two  black  eyes,  Fresnoy's  included,  and  a  broken  nose. 
Matthew's  nag  lacked  a  tail,  and,  more  remarkable  still,  its  rider, 
as  I  presently  discovered,  was  stone-deaf;  while  Mark's  sword  was 
innocent  of  a  scabbard,  and  his  bridle  was  plain  rope.  One  thing, 
indeed,  I  observed  with  pleasure.  The  two  men  who  had  come 
with  me  looked  askance  at  the  two  who  had  come  with  Fresnoy, 
and  these  returned  the  stare  with  interest.  On  this  division  and 
on  the  length  of  my  sword  I  based  all  my  hopes  of  safety  and  of 
something  more.  On  it  I  was  about  to  stake,  not  my  own  life 
only — which  was  no  great  thing,  seeing  what  my  prospects  were — 
but  the  life  and  honour  of  a  woman,  young,  helpless,  and  as  yet 
unknown  to  me. 

Weighed  down  as  I  was  by  these  considerations,  I  had  to  bear 
the  additional  burden  of  hiding  my  fears  and  suspicions  imder  a 
cheerful  demeanour.     I  made  a  short  speech  to  my  following,  who 
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one  and  all  responded  by  swearing  to  stand  by  me  to  the  death. 
I  then  gave  the  word,  and  we  started,  Presnoy  and  I  leading  the 
way,  Luke  and  John  with  the  led  horses  following,  and  the  other 
two  bringing  up  the  rear. 

The  rain  continuing  to  fall  and  the  country  in  this  part  being 
dreary  and  monotonous,  even  in  fair  weather,  I  felt  my  spirits  sink 
still  lower  as  the  day  advanced.  The  responsibility  I  was  going  to 
incur  assumed  more  serious  proportions  each  time  I  scanned  my 
following;  while  Fresnoy,  plying  me  with  perpetual  questions 
respecting  my  plans,  was  as  uneasy  a  companion  as  my  worst 
enemy  could  have  wished  me. 

'  Come ! '  he  grumbled  presently,  when  we  had  covered 
four  leagues  or  so,  '  you  have  not  told  me  yet,  sieur,  where  we  stay 
to-night.     You  are  travelling  so  slowly  that ' 

'  I  am  saving  the  horses,'  I  answered  shortly.  '  We  shall  do  a 
long  day  to-morrow.' 

*  Yours  looks  fit  for  a  week  of  days,'  he  sneered,  with  an  evil 
look  at  my  Sardinian,  which  was,  indeed,  in  better  case  than  its 
master.     '  It  is  sleek  enough,  any  way ! ' 

'  It  is  as  good  as  it  looks,'  I  answered,  a  little  nettled  by  his  tone. 

*  There  is  a  better  here,'  he  responded. 

'  I  don't  see  it,'  I  said.  I  had  already  eyed  the  nags  all  round) 
and  assured  myself  that,  ugly  and  blemished  as  they  were,  they  were 
up  to  their  work.  But  I  had  discerned  no  special  merit  among 
them.  I  looked  them  over  again  now,  and  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion— that,  except  the  led  horses,  which  I  had  chosen  with 
some  care,  there  was  nothing  among  them  to  vie  with  the  Cid, 
either  in  speed  or  looks.     I  told  Fresnoy  so. 

'  Would  you  like  to  try  ?  '  he  said  tauntingly. 

I  laughed,  adding,  '  If  you  think  I  am  going  to  tire  our  horses 
by  racing  them,  with  such  work  as  we  have  before  us,  you  are  mis- 
taken, Fresnoy,      I  am  not  a  boy,  you  know.' 

'There  need  be  no  question  of  racing,'  he  answered  more 
quietly.  '  You  have  only  to  get  on  that  rat-tailed  bay  of  Matthew's 
to  feel  its  paces  and  say  I  am  right.' 

I  looked  at  the  bay,  a  bald-faced,  fiddle-headed  horse,  and  saw 
that,  with  no  signs  of  breeding,  it  was  still  a  big-boned  animal 
with  good  shoulders  and  powerful  hips.  I  thought  it  possible 
Fresnoy  might  be  right,  and  if  so,  and  the  bay's  manners  were 
tolerable,  it  might  do  for  mademoiselle  better  than  the  horse  I  had 
chosen.  At  any  rate,  if  we  had  a  fast  horse  among  us,  it  was  well 
to  know  the  fact,  so  bidding  Matthew  change  with  me,  and  be 
careful  of  the  Cid,  I  mounted  the  bay,  and  soon  discovered  that  its 
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paces  were  easy  and  promised  speed,  while  its  maimers  seemed  as 
good  as  even  a  timid  rider  could  desire. 

Our  road  at  the  time  lay  across  a  flat  desolate  heath,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  thorn-bushes ;  the  track  being  broken  and  stony, 
extended  more  than  a  score  of  yards  in  width,  through  travellers 
straying  to  this  side  and  that  to  escape  the  worst  places. 
Fresnoy  and  I,  in  making  the  change,  had  fallen  slightly  behind 
the  other  three,  and  were  riding  abreast  of  Matthew  on  the  Gid. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  *  was  I  not  right  ? ' 

'  In  part,'  I  answered,     *  The  horse  is  better  than  its  looks.' 

'  Like  many  others,'  he  rejoined,  a  spark  of  resentment  in  his 
tone — '  men  as  well  as  horses,  M.  de  Marsac.  But  what  do  you 
say  ?    Shall  we  canter  on  a  little  and  overtake  the  others  ? ' 

Thinking  it  well  to  do  so,  I  assented  readily,  and  we  started 
together.  We  had  ridden,  however,  no  more  than  a  hundred 
yards,  and  I  was  only  beginning  to  extend  the  [bay,  when 
Fresnoy,  slightly  drawing  rein,  turned  in  his  saddle  and  looked 
back.  The  next  moment  he  cried, '  Hallo  !  What  is  this  ?  Those 
fellows  are  not  following  us,  are  they  ? ' 

I  turned  sharply  to  look.  At  that  moment,  without  falter  or 
warning,  the  bay  horse  went  down  under  me  as  if  shot  dead, 
throwing  me  half  a  dozen  yards  over  its  head ;  and  that  so  sud- 
denly that  I  had  no  time  to  raise  my  arms,  but,  falling  heavily  on 
my  head  and  shoulder,  lost  consciousness. 

I  have  had  many  falls,  but  no  other  to  vie  with  that  in  utter  un- 
expectedness. When  I  recovered  my  senses  I  found  myself  leaning, 
giddy  and  sick,  against  the  bole  of  an  old  thorn-tree.  Fresnoy 
and  Matthew  supported  me  on  either  side,  and  asked  me  how  1 
found  myself ;  while  the  other  three  men,  their  forms  black  against 
the  stormy  evening  sky,  sat  their  horses  a  few  paces  in  front 
of  me.  I  was  too  much  dazed  at  first  to  see  more,  and  this 
only  in  a  mechanical  fiwhion;  but  gradually,  my  brain  grew 
clearer,  and  I  advanced  from  wondering  who  the  strangers  round 
me  were  to  recognising  them,  and  finally  to  remembering  what  had 
happened  to  me. 

'  Is  the  horse  hurt  ?  '  I  muttered  as  soon  as  I  could  speak. 

*Not  a  whit,'  Fresnoy  answered,  chuckling,  or  I  was  much 
mistaken.  *  I  am  afraid  you  came  off  the  worse  of  the  two, 
captain.' 

He  exchanged  a  look  with  the  men  on  horseback  as  he  spoke, 
and  in  a  dull  fashion  I  fancied  I  saw  them  smile.  One  even 
laughed,  and  another  turned  in  his  saddle  as  if  to  hide  his  face.  I 
had  a  vag^ue  general  sense  that  there  was  some  joke  on  foot  in 
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which  I  had  no  part.  But  I  was  too  much  shaken  at  the  moment 
to  be  curious,  and  gratefully  accepted  the  offer  of  one  of  the  men 
to  fetch  me  a  little  water.  While  he  was  away  the  rest  stood  round 
me,  the  same  look  of  ill-concealed  drollery  on  their  faces.  Fresnoy 
alone  talked,  speaking  volubly  of  the  accident,  pouring  out  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  cursing  the  road,  the  horse,  and  the  wintry 
light  until  the  water  came ;  when,  much  refreshed  by  the  draught, 
I  managed  to  climb  to  the  Gd's  saddle  and  plod  slowly  onwards 
with  them. 

'A  bad  beginning'  Fresnoy  said  presently,  stealing  a  sly 
glance  at  me  as  we  jogged  along  side  by  side,  Chize  half  a  league 
before  us,  and  darkness  not  far  off. 

By  this  time,  however,  I  was  myself  again,  save  for  a  little  hum- 
ming in  the  head,  and,  shrugging  my  shoulders,  I  told  him  so. 
*  All's  well  that  ends  well,'  I  added.  '  Not  that  it  was  a  pleasant 
fall,  or  that  I  wish  to  have  such  another.' 

'  No,  I  should  think  not,'  he  answered.  His  fiwe  was  turned 
•  from  me,  but  I  fancied  I  heard  him  snigger. 

Something,  which  may  have  been  a  vague  suspicion,  led  me  a 
moment  later  to  put  my  hand  into  my  pouch.  Then  I  understood. 
I  understood  too  well.  The  sharp  surprise  of  the  discovery  was 
such  that  involuntarily  I  drove  my  spurs  into  the  Cid,  and  the 
horse  sprang  forward. 

*  What  is  the  matter  ?  '  Fresnoy  asked. 

'  The  matter  ? '  I  echoed,  my  hand  still  at  my  belt,  feeling — 
feeling  hopelessly. 

^  Yes,  what  is  it  ?  '  he  asked,  a  brazen  smile  on  his  rascally  face. 

I  looked  at  him,  my  brow  as  red  as  fire.  *  Oh !  nothing — 
nothing,'  I  said.     '  Let  us  trot  on.' 

In  truth  I  had  discovered  that,  taking  advantage  of  my  helpless- 
ness, the  scoundrels  had  robbed  me,  while  I  lay  insensible,  of  every 
gold  crown  in  my  purse  !  Nor  was  this  all,  or  the  worst,  for  I  saw 
at  once  that  in  doing  so  they  had  effected  something  which  was  a 
thousandfold  more  ominous  and  formidable — established  against 
me  that  secret  understanding  which  it  was  my  especial  aim  to 
prevent,  and  on  the  absence  of  which  I  had  been  counting.  Nay, 
I  saw  that  for  my  very  life  I  had  only  my  friend  the  cutler  and 
my  own  prudence  to  thank,  seeing  that  these  rogues  would 
certainly  have  murdered  me  without  scruple  had  they  succeeded 
in  finding  the  bulk  of  my  money.  Baffled  in  this,  while  still  per- 
suaded that  I  had  other  resources,  they  had  stopped  short  of  that 
viUany — or  this  memoir  had  never  been  written.  They  had  kindly 
permitted  me  to  live   until  a  more   favourable  opportunity   of 
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enriching  themselves  at  my  expense  should  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  my  last  crown ! 

Though  I  was  sufficiently  master  of  myself  to  refrain  from 
complaints  which  I  felt  must  be  useless,  and  from  menaces  which 
it  has  never  been  my  habit  to  utter  unless  I  had  also  the  power 
to  put  them  into  execution,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  I 
did  not,  as  I  rode  on  by  Fresnoy's  side,  feel  my  position  acutely  or 
see  how  absurd  a  figure  I  cut  in  my  dual  character  of  leader  and 
dupe.  Indeed,  the  reflection  that,  being  in  this  perilous  position, 
I  was  about  to  stake  another's  safety  as  well  as  my  own,  made  me 
feel  the  need  of  a  few  minutes'  thought  so  urgent  that  I  deter- 
mined, to  gain  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  leaving  my  men  at  liberty 
to  plot  further  mischief.  Coming  almost  immediately  afterwards 
within  sight  of  the  turrets  of  the  Chateau  of  Chize,  I  told  Fresnoy 
that  we  should  lie  the  night  at  the  village ;  and  bade  him  take  the 
men  on  and  secure  quarters  at  the  inn.  Attacked  instantly  by  sus- 
picion and  curiosity,  he  demurred  stoutly  to  leaving  me,  and  might 
have  persisted  in  his  refusal  had  I  not  pulled  up,  and  clearly  shown 
him  that  I  would  have  my  own  way  in  this  case  or  come  to  an  open 
breach.  He  shrank,  as  I  expected,  from  the  latter  alternative,  and, 
bidding  me  a  sullen  adieu,  trotted  on  with  his  troop.  I  waited  until 
they  were  out  of  sight,  and  then,  turning  the  Cid's  head,  crossed  a 
small  brook  which  divided  the  road  from  the  chase,  and  choosing  a 
ride  which  seemed  to  pierce  the  wood  in  the  direction  of  the 
Chateau,  proceeded  down  it,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  on  either  hand. 

It  was  then,  my  thoughts  turning  to  the  lady  who  was 
now  so  near,  and  who,  noble,  rich,  and  a  stranger,  seemed,  as  I 
approached  her,  not  the  least  formidable  of  the  embarrassments 
before  me — it  was  then  that  I  made  a  discovery  which  sent  a  cold 
shiver  through  my  frame,  and  in  a  moment  swept  all  memory  of 
my  paltry  ten  crowns  from  my  head.  Ten  crowns !  Alas ! 
I  had  lost  that  which  was  worth  all  my  crowns  put  together — the 
broken  coin  which  the  King  of  Navarre  had  entrusted  to  me,  and 
which  formed  my  sole  credential,  my  only  means  of  persuading 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire  that  I  came  from  him,  I  had  put  it  in 
my  pouch,  and  of  course,  though  the  loss  of  it  only  came  home 
to  my  mind  now,  it  had  disappeared  with  the  rest. 

I  drew  rein  and  sat  for  some  time  motionless,  the  image  of 
despair.  The  wind  which  stirred  the  naked  boughs  overhead,  and 
whirled  the  dead  leaves  in  volleys  past  my  feet,  and  died  away  at 
last  among  the  whispering  bracken,  met  nowhere  with  wretched- 
ness greater,  I  believe,  than  was  mine  at  that  moment. 

{To  he  gmtinued,) 
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WHEN  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  that  marvellous  MS.  of  Mar- 
mion  which  scarcely  shows  a  correction,  substituted  for  the 
line,  ^Dunedin's  tower  and  town' — a  line  every  reader  might 
not  have  understood — the  simpler  words,  *  Mine  own  romantic 
town,'  he  left  the  world  an  epithet  which  all  readers  who  know 
Edinburgh  have  endorsed.  '  Romantic '  is  the  only  term  which 
fits  a  position  which  never  palls  on  the  eye.  Fashions  and 
fascinations  come  and  go,  but  a  city  overlooking  the  sea,  half 
ancient,  half  modem,  with  all  the  relics  of  barbaric  feudalism  and 
all  the  attractions  of  present  elegance,  built  against  a  hill,  with  a 
rocky  acropolis  in  its  centre,  and  with  the  everlasting  hills  half 
round  it,  must  ever,  to  eye  and  mind,  be  in  the  strictest  sense 
'romantic'  Whether  it  be  as  socially  interesting  and  brilliant 
now  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  or  ever  will  be  so  again,  is  another 
question.  I  knew  it  at  a  time  when  a  great  intellectual  period 
was  waning,  its  echoes  still  resounding,  its  force  not  yet  spent. 
Walter  Scott  had  been  dead  ten  years,  but  the  group  of  distin- 
guished characters  was  still  brilliant,  with  Lords  Jeffrey,  Murray, 
and  Cockbum ;  Lockhart  occasionally  appearing ;  Peter  Eobertson 
the  wag  of  the  place ;  William  Aytoun  just  budding  into  poetry ; 
Dr,  Chalmers's  grand  head  once  seen  never  forgotten.  But  the 
group  had  been  grander  still,  for  the  echoes  told  of  Brougham, 
and  Sydney  Smith,  Francis  Homer,  the  *  Man  of  Feeling,'  and 
others  then  passed  away  or  migrated  to  England.  There  were 
links  too  of  undying  note  with  earlier  generations.  Mr.  Murray 
of  Henderland  (Lord  Murray's  elder  brother)  had  been  in  Sir 
Joshua's  studio,  and  Jeffrey  had  helped  to  carry  Boswell  drunk  to 
bed.  The  hard  drinking  of  old  was  now  expiring,  but  by  no 
means  dead.  Some  of  the  elder  men  had  been  born  in  the  Old 
Town.    JeflFrey  had  passed  studious  years  perched  up  in  the  eighth 
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or  ninth  stoiy  of  '  Auld  Eeekie/  between  which  and  his  delightfal 
mansion  in  Moray  Place  centuries  seemed  to  lie.  The  houses  of 
the  New  Town — some  of  the  most  commodious  that  ever  were 
built — were  favourable  to  a  society  which  was  not  hurried  and 
never  a  crush  ;  much  of  the  rancour  of  politics  was  over,  and  the 
rancours  of  the  Free  Kirk,  which  were  in  fall  force,  did  not  appear 
in  general  society ;  law  and  literature  were  eminently  alive ; 
living  was  cheap,  and  hospitality  never  more  genuine  and  hearty. 
A  few  years  then  spent  in  Edinburgh  are  an  ever-cherished  and 
grateful  remembrance. 

The  two  chief  intellectual  stars,  Jeffrey  and  Professor  Wilson 
— the  one  nearly  seventy,  the  other  not  far  off  sixty,  when  I 
first  knew  them — to  be  both  worthy  and  wise,  were  curious  con- 
trasts in  every  possible  way.  The  little  lord  was  small  and 
delicate  and  dainty  in  build.  Wilson — or  Christopher  North,  as 
he  was  as  often  called — was  a  splendid  athlete,  tall  and  broad ;  who 
walked  farther,  ran  faster,  and  leaped  higher  than  any  one  of  his 
time ;  not  knowing  how  to  spend  his  health,  strength,  and  spirits ; 
fedr  and  blooming  too  as  a  girl,  with  hair  which  had  been  yellow, 
and  when  I  knew  him  laid  plentifully  on  his  shoulders  in  grey 
locks.  Jeffrey  prided  himself  on  speaking  '  English ' ;  Christopher's 
tremulous  burr  would  have  betrayed  him  anywhere.  Jeffrey  was 
&stidiously  neat  and  tidy ;  Christopher  a  notorious  slut,  sometimes 
seen  in  easy  cUshabiUe— or  what  his  lively  daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon, 
called  '  a  state  of  nature ' — till  late  in  the  day,  if  not  all  day  long. 
The  Judge  hated  early  rising  ;  the  Professor  was  often  up  and  out 
before  sunrise.  Jeffrey  had  seldom  taken  part  in  the  convivial 
excesses  which  were  going  out  when  we  came  ;  Christopher  had 
become,  and  from  all  accounts  not  a  day  too  soon,  a  rigid  abstainer 
from  every  kind  of  stimalant.  Both  had  lived  their  student  years 
at  Oxford.     Jeffrey  hated  college  life ;  Christopher  adored  it. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  the  higher  respects  in  which 
these  two  remarkable  men  were  alike.  Both  lived  on  affection  of 
family  and  friends ;  both  hated  the  vices  of  courts  and  of  princes  ; 
both  loved  children,  animals,  and  nature.  No  men  were  more 
reverent  believers  in  the  truths  of  Eevelation ;  no  men  sounder  in 
the  ethics  of  home  Ufe.  Finally,  no  men,  each  in  their  way,  were 
more  of  a  piece  in  individual  character.  Jefifrey's  talk  was  a  choice 
and  finished  performance — ^his  words  abundant,  felicitous,  and  with 
a  picturesque  precision,  never  exaggerated.  On  the  contrary,  a 
little  depreciatory  undertone  ran  through  his  conversation ;  he 
liked  to  differ,  as  perhaps  became  his  profession.     If  anyone 
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gashed  about  last  evening's  sunset,  he  would  say,  ^  A  few  pink 
clouds,  perhaps.'  His  affirmations  were  rather  negative  than 
positive.  He  would  rather  say,  '  I  should  not  be  sorry,'  than  *  I 
should  be  glad.'  All  this,  with  even  a  touch  of  the  artificial,  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  apt  to  be  misunderstood,  had  rendered  him  un- 
popular with  his  countrymen  in  his  youth.  But  he  sweetened 
with  age,  success,  and  independence,  and  would  say  that  it  was 
poor  wine  that  grew  sour  with  keeping.  Still,  he  was  a  proud  and 
reserved  man,  and  no  one  could  better  resent  a  liberty.  One  can 
imagine  his  look  and  manner  under  the  following  occurrence. 
Mrs.  Jeffrey  and  he,  while  travelling  in  England,  were  sitting  in 
the  public  room  of  some  hotel,  when  they  observed  a  party  of 
three  young  men  to  be  watching  them,  and  evidently  whispering 
about  them.  At  length,  one  of  the  three  came  up  to  Jeffrey,  and 
with  scant  apology  informed  him  that  he  had  remarked  the  name 
inscribed  in  the  visitors'  book,  but  begged  to  remind  him  that 
there  was  no  such  title  as  '  Lord  Jeffrey '  in  the  Peerage.  The 
little  man  must  have  seldom  had  such  opportunity  for  the 
excruciating  politeness  with  which  he  explained  the  position  of 
the  *  Lords  of  the  Session  '  in  Scotland,  and  the  title  of  courtesy 
accorded  to  them.  His  questioners  could  have  had  but  small 
culture  not  to  have  known  his  personal  claim  to  distinction. 

Lord  Jeffrey  gave  his  favourite  entertainments  in  his  house  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  form  of  little  suppers  twice  a  week.  Travellers 
passing  through  were  invited,  and  friends  had  a  standing  invita- 
tion. There  was  not  much  eating  and  drinking,  but  he  gave 
himself  more  unceremoniously  to  his  guests  than  on  more  formal 
occasions.  One  evening  an  effusive  and  not  very  young  lady,  who 
had  been  touring  in  the  Lake  country,  was  of  the  party,  and 
oblivious  apparently  of  the  connection  of  the  name  with  that  of 
our  host,  she  was  describing  'a  long  day'  she  had  spent  with 
*  dear  Mr.  Wordsworth.*  I  was  seated  between  Lord  Jeffrey  and 
her,  and  he  whispered  to  me,  *  That  must  indeed  have  been  "  a 
long  day,"  my  dear.'  I  felt  the  humour  of  the  scene,  of  which 
the  lady  seemed  quite  unconscious.  And  how  truly  it  was  still 
the  same  Jeffrey  whose  article  is  reported  to  have  arrested  the 
sale  of  Wordsworth's  poems  for  years — an  article,  be  it  said,  which, 
considering  how  Wordsworth  oscillated  between  the  puerile  and 
the  sublime,  especially  in  his  earlier  years,  will,  if  read  afresh, 
strike  even  his  staunchest  admirers  as  neither  surprising  nor 
severe.  It  is  as  well  to  add  that  the  critic  and  the  poet  had 
kindly  intercourse  in  later  years. 
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Lord  Jeffrey  had  a  little  country  place  within  a  walk  of  Edin- 
burgh, called  Craigcrook,  at  the  foot  of  the  Corstorphine  Hills — a 
good  house  with  a  regular  Scotch  tower  and  charming  gardens 
round  it,  in  full  view  of  the  Castle  and  of  Arthur's  Seat.  Here  he 
was  to  be  seen  in  his  sunniest  and  simplest  aspect — Mrs.  Jeffrey 
at  his  side,  and  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Empson, 
and  their  two  little  girls  about  him.  I  can  never  forget  a  scene  I 
oversaw  and  heard  there.  The  children  had  found  a  little  dead 
field-mouse,  and  brought  it  to  the  ever-sympathising  grandpapa 
as  he  sat  in  the  garden.  Jeffrey  held  out  his  hand  for  it,  and 
then  ensued  the  most  lively  exclamations  as  they  turned  the  little 
cold  body  over  and  over.  *  Dear  little  ears !  Poor  little  paws  ! 
Sweet  little  tail  I '  It  was  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  greatest 
child  of  the  three.  In  his  dear  wife,  whom  he  went  to  America 
to  fetch,  and  of  whom  he  said,  in  bringing  her  to  his  Scotch  home, 
that  she  was  '  as  playful  as  a  kitten  and  as  ignorant,'  he  had  found 
the  true  sharer  and  developer  of  his  simpler  tastes.  She  delighted 
in  the  products  of  the  gardens,  and  distributed  them  to  many  a 
iriend,  but  at  the  same  time  she  set  aside  a  certain  portion  to  be 
untouched  by  man,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  *  the  dear  black- 
birds.' 

To  turn  now  to  *  Christopher  North,*  His  was  no  complex 
character ;  for  if  ever  a  man  was  grand  and  normal  by  nature,  it 
was  John  Wilson — grand  in  his  faith,  in  his  reverence  for  good- 
ness ;  grand  in  his  scorn  of  evil ;  terrifically  grand  in  his  wrath ; 
grand,  in  short,  in  everything,  as  he  was  in  his  grand  Saxon 
beauty.  In  writing  this  one  feels  the  distinction  between  the 
grand  and  the  great.  The  great  man  is  so  for  some  definite 
reason  that  can  be  given — ^he  is  a  hero,  or  an  author,  or  an  orator 
— and  he  can  be  equally  as  small  for  equally  definite  reasons.  But 
the  things  that  make  us,  poor  creatures !  small,  have  no  part  in 
the  really  grand  man.  He  may  have  his  moods,  and  be  up  and 
down,  high  or  low,  but  he  can't  be  mean,  selfish,  or  vain*  Wilson 
was  grandly  devoid  of  all  three.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
could  talk  all  day  of  himself  without  being  an  egotist.  Self,  to 
him,  was  only  a  text  on  which  to  preach  his  rambling,  dreamy, 
eloquent  sermons ;  or  a  butt  on  which  to  &sten  his  irresistible 
exaggerations  and  extravaganzas.  No  one  was  ever  tired  with  his 
form  of  egotism,  for  it  was  the  garb  in  which  he  dressed  up  the 
quintessence  of  his  humour  and  originality.  If  there  was  a  tale 
current  about  himself,  no  one  enjoyed  it  more  than  he.  There 
was  one  I  never  forgot.  His  eldest  son  farmed  an  estate  called 
VOL.  XXI.   NO.  CXXIII.  s 
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Binholm,  near  Glasgow.  It  is  well  known  that  the  owners,  and 
even  hirers,  of  land  in  Scotland  are  iiajniliarly  called  by  the  name 
the  land  bears — a  custom  which  has  the  further  merit  of  distin- 
guishing one  Campbell  or  one  Grant  from  another.  A  harvest- 
home  was  being  celebrated,  and  Wilson  was  one  of  his  son's  guests. 
The  assembled  farmers  observed  the  deference  with  which 
he  was  treated,  and  Wilson  used  to  delight  to  repeat  the  following 
colloquy  overheard  among  them.  '  Wha  is  this  Professor  Wulson  ? 
Wha  is  he?'  'Dinna  ye  ken,  mon?  He  is  jist  the  fisiyther 
of  Binholm.' 

Wilson  has  bequeathed  to  us  his  talk  in  his  writing;  for  the' 
two  were  one.  No  boy  could  have  been  wilder  and  more  irrepres- 
sible than  he,  and  never  has  the  boy  been  more  happily  described 
than  by  him.  His  estimate  of  that  member  of  the  human  family 
in  Christopher  in  his  Shooting-jdcket  was  the  truest  ever  given 
to  the  world,  and  exactly  what  he  would  have  said.  'Nature 
allows  to  growing  boys  a  certain  range  of  wickedness,'  and  he 
recites  a  catalogue  of  peccadilloes  which  shows  how  familiar  he 
was  with  every  one  of  them.  '  Better  far,'  he  says,  *  that  the  boy 
should  begin  early  to  break  your  heart,  by  taking  no  care  even  of 
his  Sunday  clothes ;  blotting  his  copy  ;  impiously  pinning  pieces 
of  paper  to  the  dominie's  tail,  who  to  him  was  a  second  father ; 
going  to  the  fishing  not  only  without  leave  but  against  orders ; 
bathing  in  the  forbidden  pool  where  the  tailor  was  drowned; 
shooting  an  old  woman's  laying-hen  ;  tying  kettles  or  saucepans 
or  anything  that  would  make  a  rattle  to  dogs*  tails,'  &c.  But  he 
bids  the  parent  not  be  discouraged.  The  same  Nature  provides  a 
re€u^ion.  '  Therefore,  bad  as  boys  often  are,  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
mother  who  bore  them,  the  cradle  in  which  they  were  rocked,  the 
nurse  by  whom  they  were  suckled,  the  schoolmaster  by  whom  they 
were  flogged,  and  the  hangman  by  whom  it  was  prophesied  they 
would  be  executed,  wait  patiently  for  a  few  years,  and  you  will  see 
them  all  transfigured '  into  preachers,  orators,  poets,  painters,  into 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  so  forth. 

Wilson's  forte  was  his  comedy ;  his  tragedy  was  not  taken  from 
Nature,  or  immensely  overdrawn.  His  pathos  lay  sometimes  on  the 
verge  of  the  sentimental ;  his  nonsense  was  sometimes  powerful  to 
the  height  of  the  sublime.  His  fun  never  fails  to  make  us  laugh ; 
his  sentimentality  does  not  make  us  cry.  His  nonsense  had  more 
sense  in  it  than  that  of  any  other  man  or  woman  in  the  world ; 
and  in  whatever  form  you  might  hear  him  or  read  him,  you  felt 
the  student  and  the  scholar  in  them  all.     I  have  said  that  he  was 
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terrific  in  his  wrath.     One  instance  of  it  was  still  the  talk  of 

Edinburgh  when  we  arrived.     Mrs.  Wilson  had  not  long  been 

dead.     She  had.  been  much  attached  to  two  little  pet  dogs,  and 

Wilson's  great  heart  had  adopted  them  as  a  legacy  from  her.    The 

dogs  were  harmlessly  following  a  servant  in  a  country  walk,  when 

they  were  inadvertently  allowed  to  stray  into  a  preserve  which  was 

being  beaten  by  sportsmen,  and  were  both   shot  dead  by  two 

brothers  of  the  name  of  Ferguson.     The  act  was  wanton  and 

cowardly.    The  little  creatures,  small  and  silky  and  with  fancy 

collars,  were  evidently  lapdogs,  and  could  have  been  called  oflF  in 

a  moment.    Wilson  was  wounded  doubly — in  the  loss  of  the  little 

companions  and  in  his  deep  feelings  of  humanity  for  all  animals. 

His  indignation  was  beyond  all  control.     He  scorned  all  apology 

from  the  culprits  themselves ;  and  when  a  mediator  invoked  his 

*  magnanimity,'  the  emphatic  reply  was,  '  Did  I  not  show  faag" 

Tianimity  enough  this  morning,  when  one  of  the  murderers  was 

in  this  very  room,  and  I  forbore  to  pitch  him  out  of  the  window  ? ' 

The  sympathy  for  Wilson  was  great,  and  the  offenders  from  that 

time  were  branded  men.     Wilson  mourned  his  wife  deeply  and 

solemnly.     His  love  for  her  is  evidenced  by  a  short  but  pregnant 

passage  in  a  letter  to  her  printed  in  his  daughter's  admirable 

memoir  of  him,  in  which  he  addresses  her  as  '  Dearest  Czarina,' 

and  signs  himself  '  Your  dutiful  and  obedient  husband ' — true  to 

th^  German  proverb,  *  Was  sich  fieckt,  das  liebt  sich.' 

To  conclude  this  Jeffrey- Wilson  chapter,  I  add,  so  far  as  we  may 
now  judge,  what  each  thought  of  the  other.  As  appears  from  their 
respective  writings,  in  which  both  unbosomed  themselves  freely,  we 
have  in  a  few  characteristic  words  Jeffrey's  judicial  verdict  on 
Christopher's  style  of  writing.  '  He  makes,  to  be  sure,  more  of  a 
sleeping  child  or  a  lonely  cataract,  and  flies  into  greater  raptures 
about  female  purity  and  moonlight  landscape  than  most  other 
people  permit  themselves.'  *  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
splendid  Morning  Monologue^  having  led  to  the  subject  of  the 
supposed  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  poets,  *  who  shed  no  bitterer 
tears  than  other  men,'  by  the  imperishable  sentence,  '  All  who  sin, 
suffer,  with  or  without  genius,'  exclaims  suddenly,  *  Hush !  no 
nonsense  about  Wordsworth ! '  and  far  from  taking  up  the  cudgels 
against  Jeffrey's  article,  which  he  felt  had  been  as  unjustly  con- 
demned as  the  poet's  poetry  was  supposed  to  have  been,  he  gives  the 
fitrongest  common-sense  reasons  on  general  grounds  why  the  cudgels 
should  be  laid  down  at  once  and  for  ever. 

*  EdMurgh  Jfcvkrv,  February  1812.     No.  38. 
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I  most  not  omit  the  mention  of  another  distinguished  man- 
who  belonged  to  Scotland  and  was  sometimes  seen  among  us.  This 
was  John  Gibson  Lockhart.  He  was  too  young — ^bom  1 7  94 — for,  as 
I  have  said,  the  earlier  group  of  notables,  but  he  continued  to  share 
the  interests  and  had  shared  the  labours  of  the  younger  party,  whom 
he  had  actively  helped  in  the  conduct  of  BlackwoocCs  Magazine, 
Lockhart  was  liked,  nay  loved,  by  his  intimates;  but  a  rooted 
shyness  stood  between  him  and  mere  acquaintances,  with  whom 
he  was  never  popular.  He  had  a  way  too  of  calUng  things  by 
their  right  names,  which  did  not  suit  all.  The  very  conformation 
of  his  handsome  features — his  short  upper  lip  and  small  sarcastic 
mouth — created  a  certain  mistrust,  while  a  crooked  forefinger 
stuck  out  to  greet  you  instead  of  his  whole  hand,  and  the  stiffest 
of , all  possible  backs,  completed  the  impression.  But  that  im- 
pression, however  strong,  was  not  true.  No  man  might  be  slower 
to  profess  friendship,  but  none  surer  to  keep  it.  He  was,  as  is 
well  known,  a  man  of  many  sorrows — plenty  of  his  own,  but  an 
ungrudging  sharer  in  those  of  others.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
him  in  the  Parliament  House,  surrounded  with  old  fiiends — to 
whom  his  occasional  advent  was  a  sort  of  jubilee — looking  stately, 
handsome,  and  happy. 

The  society  of  Edinburgh  could  hardly  be  called  metropolitan. 
It  was  not  large  enough,  if  that  be  a  standard,  to  be  worldly. 
People  who  had  any  claim  to  belong  to  it  ran  no  risk  of  being 
forgotten.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  in  intellectual  activity,  in 
the  number  of  strangers  coming  and  going,  nor  even  in  its  then 
actual  population  (140,000  without  Leith),  could  it  be  termed 
provincial.  Its  citizens  were  not  tuft-hunters;  rank  alone  was 
no  passport.  There  was  a  large  body  of  social  equality  in  which 
individuality,  intellect,  and  worth  told  prominently.  A  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  society  were  Episcopalians,  and  Bishop 
Terrot  and  Dean  Bamsay  were  our  chief  divines.  The  Bishop  was 
an  acute  reasoner  and  a  racy  talker ;  the  enemy  of  all  cant  and 
sophistry.  Some  *  o'er  guid '  people  were  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
a  baU  being  given  for  purposes  of  charity,  and  the  question  was 
referred  to  the  Bishop.  He  answered  it  by  a  burst  of  common 
sense.  *  I'm  sure  if  it  could  do  anybody  any  good  I  would  dance 
down  the  whole  length  of  George  Street  in  full  canonicals.'  He 
was  French  by  name,  origin,  and  vivacity,  but  an  Englishman  by 
birth  and  education  ;  and  was  wise  enough  to  congratulate  himself 
on  the  fact.    Some  one  said  to  him,  '  But  had  you  been  a  French- 
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man,  you  might  have  been  a  Fenelon/  '  No  !  I  should  have  been 
a  scoundrel.' 

Dean  Ramsay  was  a  Scotx^hman  of  the  Dalhousie  family,  with 
a  large  touch  of  the  cosmopolitan.  His  house  in  Ainslie  Place 
welcomed  high  and  low  so  long  as  they  were  well-bred  and  good. 
No  man  took  more  part  in  family  joys  or  was  more  consulted  in 
family  distress.  He  was  tenderly  persuasive  in  and  out  of  the 
pulpit,  and  a  fascinating  converser. 

To  the  few  who  may  survive  of  that  hospitable  society,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  recall  the  names  of  some  who  figured  in  it. 
Besides  those  already  described,  there  were  Campbells,  of  course, 
and  Forbes,  of  course — ^Lord  Medwyn  Forbes  and  his  family; 
and  George  Forbes,  of  West-Coates  House,  never  more  accurately 
described  than  by  a  Russian  countess  as  '  si  bon  et  ai  distingvA ' ; 
Sir  John  and  Lady  MacNeill — she,  sister  to  Professor  Wilson,  'he, 
our  late  envoy  to  Persia,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  men ;  Sinclairs 
of  that  tall  race,  outsized  even  for  Scotland — though  the  ladies  were 
the  gentlest  and  most  feminine  of  women — the  promenade  before 
whose  house  in  George  Street  used  to  be  called  *The  Giants* 
Causeway';  Dr,  and  Mrs.  Allison;  the  Andersons  of  Moredun, 
Lord  Anderson  one  of  them^  John  Anderson,  the  blind  man — no 
person,  with  kind  wife,  more  in  request ;  Lord  and  Lady  Murray, 
she  a  Rigby  bom;  Swintons,  of  Inverleith  Place;  Smiths,  of 
Dounce  Terrace ;  Monros  ;  Edmund  Logan ;  Hercules  Robertson, 
afterwards  Lord  Benholme ;  Mrs.  Outram,  mother  of  Sir  James ; 
Mrs.  Henshawe  Jones,  English,  the  friend  of  friends ;  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
English  too,  the  beautiful  mother  of  three  beautiful  girls.  To 
my  reader  these  are  names  and  nothing  more;  to  the  writer, 
symbols  of  never-forgotten  kindness,  and  in  some  instances  of 
things  higher  and  dearer  still. 

Li  this  conmiunity  there  was  no  lack  of  representatives  of  the 
racy,  original  old  Scotch  lady.  Miss  Stirling  Graham,  of  Dun- 
trune,  a  descendant  of  Claverhouse,  who  had  hoaxed  Lord  JeflFrey 
by  passing  herself  oflf  as  a  client  anxious  for  his  legal  advice, 
keeping  him  from  his  dinner  with  long  '  havering '  stories  in  the 
broadest  Scotch,  and  ending  by  asking  the  dainty  little  gentleman 
where  she  could  procure  *  a  set  off  ansae  teeth ' — *  the  most  tiresome 
old  woman,'  he  protested,  he  had  ever  met  with. 

Also,  dear  *  Aunt  Harriet  Swinton,'  racy  and  original,  but  not 
so  well  known;  and  thirdly,  Mrs.  Outram,  already  mentioned, 
with  the  sense  of  her  age  and  the  sauciness  of  fifteen — a  pun 
always  at  her  call — the  worthy  mother  of  her  heroic  son,  herself 
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deserving  to  be  called  by  the  name  I  once  heard  old  Lady  Morley 
apply  to  Florence  Nightingale,  viz.  *  a  shero,'  which  I  need  not, 
surely,  explain. 

Of  course  every  form  of  social  amusement  was  to  be  found  in 
a  community  of  culture  and  comparative  wealth.     No  millionaire, 
fortunately,  to  upset  the  balance.     There  was  a  theatre,  and  a 
star  like  Bachel  was  well  attended  ;  but  the  Scotch  are  not  play- 
goers.    And  there  were   fine  public   orchestral   concerts,  where 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn  awakened  those  instincts 
which  only  grand  concerted  music  can  satisfy.     I  need  not  say 
that  that  particular  form  of  entertainment  where  people   are 
invited  to  eat  and  drink  and  talk  was  as  popular  in  Edinburgh  as 
elsewhere.     But  the  diflference  between  London  and  our  northern 
capital  was  this,  that  even  an  unpretending  evening  party,  without 
eating  and  drinking,  and  without  much  talk,  and  with  only  that 
sober  institution  csdled  '  a  little  music,'  was  popular.     In  London 
such  humble  attempts,  unless  professional  stars  are  included,  are 
voted  bores.     But  there  is  usually  some  common  sense  at  the  root 
of  all  social  usages.     London  men,  who  have  been  busier  all  day 
than  any  other  men  in  the  world,  are  eager  to  hear  their  own 
voices  and  those  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  impatient  of  being 
planted    on  a  chair,   however    comfortable.     The   best    thing, 
therefore,  a  London  hostess   can  do,  who  is  ^  At  home,'  if  she 
wishes  for  success,  is  to  clear  her  decks,  and  give  people  space  to 
circulate  and  to  give  tongue  ;  only  she  must  have  plenty  of  them^ 
Edinburgh  had  not  advanced  so  far  as  this  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 
But  then,  the  private  music  she  offered,  whether  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, was  first-rate.     No  second   Charlotte  Monro,  the  leader 
of  both — and  the  very  Muse  herself — to  be  found  anywhere  else ; 
who  with  her  voice  and  two  hands  would  give  you  the  general 
effect  of  an  orchestra — fiddles,  flutes,  and  trombones  heard  in  their 
places — till  you  were  fairly  taken  off  your  feet.     And  still  less  was 
there  no  second  Mary  Grartshore  (Mrs.  Murray  Gartshore)  in  this 
world  of  trial  and  mediocrity — a  creature  not  too  fair  or  good  for 
human  nature's  daily  food,  and  yet  more  visibly  predestined  for 
immortality  than  any  being  I  ever  beheld.     Never  shall  I  forget 
the  first  sight  of  her  as  she  stood  at  the  piano,  with  pale  face  and 
white  hands  and  arms,  pouring  forth  a  rich,  deep  contralto  voice, 
defying,  like  herself,  all  classification  with  usual  human  types — a 
voice  touching,  saddening,  bewitching,  but  which,  had  she  suddenly 
lost  it,  would  have  left  herself  as  touching,  saddening,  and  bewitch*- 
ing  as  before.     So  pure  and  refined  was  the  whole  person,  so 
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supernatural  (for  there  is  no  other  word)  was  that  voice,  that  my 
involuntaiy  words  on  first  hearing  and  seeing  her  were,  '  Are  ye 
canny  ?  *  I  struggle  in  vain  still  to  define  one  never  yet  truly 
defined;  by  whose  side  every  other  person  looked  human  and 
commonplace — who  had  the  natural  gift  of  kindling  the  imagina- 
tion, of  exciting  deep  feeling,  and  of  reaching  the  deeper  currents 
of  the  soul — a  being  strange,  but  as  strangely  harmonious.  She 
produced  the  same  effect  in  London,  though  but  little  seen  and 
known.  Mr.  Rogers,  the  poet,  wrote  me  the  morning  after 
meeting  her,  *To  hear  that  lady  I  would  cross  a  stormy  sea,* 
which,  of  all  things,  was  what  he  most  abhorred. 

Her  occasional  visits  to  Edinburgh — ^from  a  place  midway 
between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow — were  called  'The  Gartshore 
Carnival  * ;  where  her  friends  and  admirers  came  together  to  hear 
not  only  the  wondrous  voice,  but  also  the  deep  thoughts,  and 
enjoy  the  delicate  racy  merriment,  as  original  and  delicate  as  aU 
the  rest.  I  often  felt  that  illness  and  the  shadow  of  old  age 
ought  never  to  overcloud  so  rare  a  creature,  and  they  never  did. 
Mary  Qturtshore  died  young.     And 

She  in  our  memories  so  enshrined  doth  lie, 
That  some  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

Those  who  remember  this  period  in  Edinburgh  may  remind  me 
of  Lady  Murra/s  weekly  musical  parties,  which  gave  good  classic 
music,  but  somehow  it  did  not  prevent  one  from  stealing  into  the 
next  room  Vhere  there  was  liberty  to  talk. 

I  turn  to  a  very  different  subject — to  a  form  of  entertainment 
imheard  of  among  the  Scotch,  and  hardly  known  in  private  circles 
even  in  London — namely,  to  a  private  masquerade,  which  took 
place  in  our  time.  Edinburgh  was  exceptionally  fitted  for  such 
an  experiment — large  enough  in  numbers  and  variety,  and  not 
too  large  for  safety  and  decorum.  The  generous  host  and  hostess 
who  initiated  this  diversion — not  that  anyone  followed  their  lead 
— ^were  Sir  John  and  Lady  MacNeill,  and  their  house  in  Queen 
Street  the  scene.  Some  of  their  friends  were  given  the  choice 
between  a  fancy  ball  and  a  masked  ball,  which  were  to  follow 
each  other  in  consecutive  weeks.  The  choice,  in  other  words,  lay 
between  the  attraction  of  wearing  a  becoming  costume,  and  that 
of  saying  impertinent  speeches  with  impunity.  The  result  was 
that  the  volunteers  for  each  were  pretty  equal.  We  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment ;  and  to  our  honour,  preferred  the  imperti- 
nent to  the  becoming.     A  group  was  accordingly  resolved  on 
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which  would  not  take  much  trouble  or  wit  to  personate.  There 
had  been  an  individual  in  Edinburgh  inculcating  new  theories — 
chiefly  of  transatlantic  origin — of  what  and  how  children  should 
be  taught,  which  we  had  been  ridiculing  in  no  merciful  fashion, 
and  the  idea  was  proposed  of  a  schoolmistress  and  her  class  of 
pupils ;  she  to  wear  an  old,  ugly,  frowning  mask,  an  old-fashioned 
dress,  and  high  heels,  so  as  to  increase  the  apparent  disparity  of 
the  age ;  the  young  pupils  to  have  the  costume  of  little  girls, 
with  smiling  baby  masks,  with  certain  parts  to  repeat,  and  certain 
songs  to  sing.  The  plan  had  the  additional  merit  of  being  in- 
expensive, the  dress  alike  for  all — little  pink  cotton  frocks,  with 
white  tidies,  and  coral  necklaces.  It  had  also  the  attraction  of 
being  a  combination  which  prevented  individual  shyness.  They 
had,  of  course,  to  be  coached  for  their  parts,  which  in  itself 
occasioned  much  merriment.  It  was  surprising  how  the  imagina- 
tion consented  to  the  disguise.  Tall,  some  of  them,  and  well- 
grown,  young  women  of  twenty  and  upwards  looked  really  like 
girls  of  ten  and  twelve.  The  first  tribute  we  received  was  when 
we  fell  into  the  line  of  carriages  approaching  Sir  John  MacNeill's 
door — three  carriages  full  of  us,  ten  children  and  the  teacher. 
A  crowd  haa  collected,  and  different  exclamations  greeted  the 
different  masks  as  they  drove  up.  With  us  it  was,  'See  the 
bonny  wee  baims ! '  The  entrance  into  a  room  full  of  masks  is 
a  new  and  strange  sensation. .  You  miss  the  ready  telegram  of 
the  human  fece ;  and  even  a  courteous  welcome  in  dumb  show 
means  nothing,  for  it  is  intended  for  an  unknown,  and  not  for 
you.  Two  masks — male  and  female — received  us  in  the  first 
room,  with  courteous  bows,  but  we  knew  our  popular  host  and 
hostess  too  well  to  be  deceived.  They  were  effectually  concealed 
in  the  crowd  which  was  filling  the  rooms.  Lady  MacNeill  was  of 
too  average  a  height  and  figure  to  have  any  chance  of  identifica- 
tion, but  Sir  John  was  remarkable,  even  in  a  city  of  tall  men,  for 
his  height  and  stateliness.  Nevertheless,  we  soon  had  our  sus- 
picions. Our  group  immediately  created  a  sensation,  and  was 
evidently  welcome  as  a  diversion.  As  part  of  the  programme  we 
had  been  admonished  not  to  put  ourselves  forward,  to  mind  our 
manners,  and  to  curtsey  when  we  were  spoken  to.  No  wonder  the 
little  curtsies  were  frequent,  for  we  were  accosted  on  all  sides; 
anybody  can  talk  to  a  child.  '  How  do  you  do,  my  pretty  little 
dear?'  ' Does  your  mother  know  you  are  out?'  Then  a  gruff 
old  voice  from  a  portly  gentleman,  *  You  ought  to  be  in  bed  and 
asleep  hours  ago.'    Then  a  youthful  tenor  from  a  slim  figure, 
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*  Will  you  be  my  wife,  my  little  darling  ?  I'll  give  you  no  end  of 
lollipops.'  Soon  there  was  a  perfect  epidemic  of  offers  of  marriage. 
I  had  two  in  five  minutes,  and  made  two  curtsies  for  each.  Not 
all  the  suitors  were  treated  with  such  courtesy.  Some  of  the 
girls,  plucking  up  courage,  begged  to  decline  the  honour,  which 
was  received  with  satirical  hootings  from  the  bystanders  against 
the  unfortunate  gentlemen.  As  we  were  surrounded  with  a 
curious  crowd,  the  mistress  thought  it  high  time  to  show  oflf  our 
accomplishments,  chiefly  displayed  by  answering  questions  quoted 
from  an  American  work  called  The  Child' 8  Book  of  the  Sotd,  with 
Questione  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools,  which  had  been  so 
generally  quizzed  that  many  were  familiar  with  its  absurdities. 
Accordingly,  at  the  agreed  signal,  the  sound  of  a  whistle,  which 
hung  round  her  neck,  our  teacher  called  the  class  together.  The 
first  question  on  the  programme  was,  'What  is  the  colour  of 
grass  ? '  Eight  of  the  ten  shouted  *  Grreen,'  the  remaining  two 
said  '  Blue,'  and  were  told  they  should  have  no  supper,  at  which 
some  clapping  ensued.  Then,  *How  many  noses  have  you?' 
As  we  were  ten  in  number  we  answered  'Ten'  (all  in  the 
programme).  More  clapping,  at  which  the  mistress  shouted 
'  Silence ! '  Then,  '  Did  you  make  yourselves  ? '  Great  hesitation. 
Some  said  *  Yes,'  some  '  No,'  and  some  pleaded  ignorance.  The 
last  audible  question  was, '  Can  a  watch  swim  ?  '  at  which  a  stout 
voice  from  the  crowd,  which  drowned  our  trebles,  shouted  '  No, 
but  a  duck  can.'  By  this  time  there  was  too  much  noise  and 
laughter  for  any  order ;  and  the  mistress,  who  was  younger  than 
some  of  her  pupils,  in  vain  scolded  and  threatened.  To  do  her 
justice,  while  she  repressed  any  approach  to  pertness  on  our  parts, 
no  one  was  better  qualified  in  that  line  than  herself.  A  male 
mask  begged  her  to  undertake  his  education.  '  No,  I  thank  you, 
sir;  you  are  much  too  old,  and,  I  am  quite  sure,  too  stupidi' 
Another  repeated  the  question.  '  Not  I,  indeed !  I  never  under- 
take conceited  boys.  I  should  put  you  into  a  comer  half  your 
time,'  at  which   rapturous   clapping.     People   are  thankful   for 

*  sma'  mercies  '  in  a  masquerade,  and  soon  learn  that  to  turn  your 
neighbour  to  ridicule  is  the  surest  way  to  amuse  others. 

After  this  the  class  was  dismissed  on  leave,  and  allowed  to 
pursue  their  own  irresponsible  pertnesses  and  flirtations.  But, 
though  followed  by  gentlemen  with  many  a  provoking  banter,  we 
were  a  steady  set,  and  if  one  of  us  was  seen  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  some  gentleman  we  were  sure  it  was  that  of  her  father  or 
brother,  known  by  some  secret  sign.     This  freedom  enabled  us  to 
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see  somethisg  of  what  others  were  doing.  A  gentleman  dressed 
up  as  a  lady — long  ringlets,  dicoUeti,  and  all — ^leaning  on  the  arm 
of  an  amorous  protector,  whose  vehement  love-making  was  re- 
ceived by  her  with  what  were  supposed  to  be  feminine  airs  and 
graces,  excited  great  amusement.  There  was  also  a  Madame  de 
S6vign€,  spouting  from  her  letters ;  and  a  Madame  Eoland,  in 
the  mob  cap  of  the  time,  on  her  way  to  execution,  perpetually 
repeating  her  apostrophe  to  Liberty ;  but  these  did  not  add  much 
to  the  hilarity  of  the  evening.  One  group,  evidently  young 
also,  who  set  up  a  rivalship  with  us,  was  that  of  German  '  Buy  a 
brooms,'  with  whom  we  soon  came  into  collision.  A  broom  which 
had  been  used  rather  too  freely  against  us  was  seized  by  one  of 
our  class,  and  a  struggle  ensued  to  recover  it.  The  crowd  were 
delighted,  and  '  Here's  a  shindy ! '  was  heard  in  several  voices.  A 
broom  is  an  awkward  weapon  to  brandish  about,  and  in  the  con- 
fusion a  baby-mask  fell  off.  The  girl  hid  her  &ce  in  her  hands, 
for  all  were  as  tenacious  of  their  incognita  as  a  nun  of  her  veil. 
Our  mistress,  who  never  lost  sight  of  us,  was  on  the  scene  in  a 
moment.  A  gentleman,  apparently  young,  who  had  picked  up 
the  mask,  and  was  officiously  attempting  to  restore  it  to  its  place, 
doubtless  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  identity  of  the  owner, 
had  it  immediately  snatched  from  him  by  our  watchful  mistress, 
and  was  severely  snubbed  to  boot.  *  Pray,  sir,  give  yourself  no 
trouble.  If  your  mask  were  to  fall  off,  I'll  answer  for  it  no  one 
would  care  to  look  at  you  twice.'  *  Bravo,  old  lady!'  was  the 
response  from  a  voice  in  the  crowd,  and  hearty  clapping. 

Meanwhile  the  desire  to  identify  our  host  had  become  more 
pressing.  More  than  one  tall  and  manly  figure  had  been  observed 
hovering  about  us,  especially  at  the  late  '  shindy.'  After  a  little 
whispering  consultation,  two  of  us  agreed  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns.  It  is  open  to  any  lady  to  address  whom  she  pleases. 
Accordingly  two  of  us  went  boldly  up  to  the  mask  whom  we 
decided  was  he,  and  each  seized  an  arm.  Then,  after  a  few 
commonplaces,  we  inquired,  with  the  utmost  show  of  solicitude, 
for  his  son  in  India  (who  did  not  exist),  and  for  the  dear  little 
ones  in  the  nursery  (he  had  but  one),  and  then  we  plied  him 
with  questions  about  Persia,  and  what  he  did  there,  and  how  he 
liked  it,  on  which  he  finessed  so  diplomatically  that  we  drew  our 
own  conclusions. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  gentlemen  were  costumed.  The 
most  part,  including  him  whom  we  held  captive,  in  some  kind  of 
uniform ;  others,  we  took  the  liberty  to  believe,  in  their  dressing- 
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gowns;  and  a  few  in  their  usual  dress  of  no  character  at  all. 
But  now  the  whistle  sounded,  and  we  knew  we  were  summoned  to 
sing  a  song — to  the  tune  of  '  Nix  my  Dolly ' — composed  for  the 
occasion  by  our  mistress.  But  we  still  kept  hold  of  our  man,  and 
insisted,  having  a  particular  motive,  on  his  coming  with  us  to 
hear  it.  I  have  forgotten  the  first  verse,  if  there  ever  was  one,  so 
it  begins  rather  abruptly.     We  sang  it  loudly  and  distinctly. 

*  We're  very  dry  and  hungery, 

When  will  the  supper  be  ready  quite  % 
But  though  we  are  thinking  of  eating  and  drinking, 

We  must  not  forget  to  be  poHte ; 
And  say  how  much  obliged  we  feel 

To  kind  Sir  John  and  Lady  MacNeill, 
For  having  made  this  masquerade, 

And  asked  us  little  folks  aa  weel/ 

(The  last  two  lines  repeated,  and  this  next  verse  very  loud.) 

*  Did  you  ever  1 '     *  No,  never ! ' 
^  See  a  Lady  so  sweet  as  she  % 
Did  you  ever  % '     *  No,  never ! ' 

(Here  we  all  shouted  at  the  top  of  our  voices) 

A   KnIOHT  so  HAin>SOME  AS   HE? 


*  We  only  hope  they'll  here  remain, 

And  never  go  back  to  Persia  again. 
But  wha'e'r  may  befall 
•  We  shall  ever  recall 

The  pleasure  this  evening  has  given  to  all.' 

(Again  the  last  two  lines  repeated.) 

This  doggerel  was  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  clapping, 
and  an  inmiediate  encore  demanded,  which  we  performed  with 
still  more  emphasis,  and  which  was  received  with  the  same  demon- 
strations— not  joined  in,  however,  we  observed,  by  our  tall  man, 
nor  by  a  small  lady  who  stood  quietly  by  his  side,  to  whom  we 
had  pointedly  addressed  the  lines — a  double  confirmation  of  our 
conviction  that  our  good  host  and  hostess  stood  before  us. 

And  here  there  was  a  general  break-up,  to  rid  ourselves  of  our 
masks,  and  to  take  a  little  rest  before  the  concluding  supper  and 
dance.  Returning  to  the  rooms  we  found  Sir  John  and  his  lady 
at  the  entrance,  welcoming  their  guests  in  their  own  persons,  and 
courteously  thanking  us  for  the  amusement  we  had  contributed. 
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Many  a  merry  confession  and  comparison  of  notes  now  followed, 
but  no  allusion  to  the  offers  of  marriage !  And  Sir  John  address- 
ing me  said,  'I'll  let  my  son  in  India  know  how  kindly  you 
inquired  for  him.' 

'  But  how  do  you  know  it  was  I  ? ' 

*  Oh !  I  knew  you  from  the  first,  and  took  care  to  look  sharp 
after  such  a  giddy  little  party.' 

'  And  you  approved  of  our  song  ? '  At  this  Sir  John  looked 
ineffably  shy,  and  turned  to  receive  fresh  guests. 

And  now  that  the  masks  are  off,  it  is  time  to  conclude  these 
reminiscences.  I  have  pored  for  them  through  the  winding 
vaults  and  tunnels  of  memory,  and  these,  after  nearly  fifty  years, 
are  what  I  have  seen. 

By  the  Author  of  *  Letters  from  the  Baltic' 
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A  Feat  of  '92: 


LIEUTENANT  MAC  MUNN,  his  orders  were  brief, 
'  March  straight  for  Sadon,  'tis  the  time  for  relief; 
Your  force  is  but  small,  only  eighteen  in  all, 
Be  wary  and  hasten,  or  ill  will  befall. 
There  are  rascals  by  scores  on  the  scent  of  the  stores.' 
*  The  more,  the  more  fun,' 
Thought  Lieutenant  Mac  Munn. 

Trilirra !  trilirra !  the  bold  bugles  rang, 

Trilirra !  and  into  our  saddles  we  sprang ; 

Our  marching  was  slow,  but  we'd  seen  not  a  foe 

As  we  camped  in  the  brush  with  the  second  sun  low ; 

And  quiet  and  deep,  that  night,  was  the  sleep 

Of  all  except  one — 

Lieutenant  Mac  Munn. 

At  dawn  as  we  mounted  the  Jemadar  said, 
^  Lieutenant  Mac  Munn,  let  me  ride  on  ahead ; 
With  the  horse  I  am  on  I'll  be  soon  at  Sadon.' 
He  stayed  but  to  catch  our  *  Good  luck !'  and  was  gone ; 
And  onward  we  pressed,  amid  laughter  and  jest, 

When — '  Hark,  there's  a  gun ! ' 

Said  Lieutenant  Mac  Munn, 

'  On,  on  for  the  river ! '     The  river — good  Lord ! 
It  is  broad,  it  is  deep,  there  are  foes  at  the  ford  ; 
In  the  trench,  on  their  knees  or  their  bellies,  at  ease, 
They  pour  out  a  volley  of  bullets  like  bees ; 
Another — ping-ping ! — and  the  bees  have  a  sting. 
'  Come,  what's  to  be  done  ? ' 
Said  Lieutenant  Mac  Munn. 

'  In  the  TimeSf  April  19,  1892,  appeared,  under  the  heading  *A  Notable 
March/  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  a  convoy  with  rnm  and  other  stores  was 
brought  from  Myitchina  to  Sadon.  These  verses  are  based  on  it,  but  for  the 
speeches  and  certain  incidents  the  writer  alone  is  responsible. 
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And  then  to  the  Jemadar,  *  Here  you  must  stay, 
And  five  along  with  you,  to  keep  'em  in  play ; 
Lower  down  we  can  try  if  a  shallow  be  nigh ; 
Good  luck,  and  we'll  tickle  their  flank  by-and-by. 
You  Ghoorkas,  you  three,  quick,  march,  follow  me.' 

And  we  went  at  a  run 

With  Lieutenant  Mac  Munn. 

We  plunged  through  the  river — it  rose  to  the  breast — 
And  buzz  came  the  bees  again  out  of  their  nest. 
But  not  a  man  sank,  and,  ^afe  at  the  bank, 
One  shake,  and,  like  hunters,  we  rushed  the  rogues'  flank. 
And  they  scuttled  in  feiu:,  like  rats,  at  our  cheer. 
*  Not  badly  begun,' 
Said  Lieutenant  Mac  Munn. 

Then  out  spake  a  voice — ^and  no  coward's — and  said 
*  Begun ! — Ere  it's  finished  we  all  shall  be  dead. 
Back,  back,  while  we  may,  't  were  madness  to  stay, 
Not  twice  the  men  with  us  could  hold  on  their  way.' 
'  Oh,  come,  my  lads,  come,  remember  the  rum, 
Sadon  has  got  none,' 
Said  Lieutenant  Mac  Munn. 

So  on  through  the  jungle  we  hasted  amain. 
And  whizz  came  the  bullets'  thin  whistle  again. 
All  round  us  they  rung,  every  bush  had  a  tongue. 
And  down  went  the  Jemadar  shot  through  the  lung ; 
And  a  twinge  and  a  twist,  and  it's  ^  There  goes  a  wrist, 

But  still  I've  got  one,' 

From  Lieutenant  Mac  Munn. 

We  bound  up  their  wounds  and  we  mounted  our  man. 
And  charged  them  again,  and  again  the  rogues  ran. 
*  You'll  follow  me  well  ? '     *  We  wiU,  sir— to  hell ! ' 
And  we  bundled  them  out  of  the  jungle,  pell-mell. 
And  fast  as  they  made  from  stockade  to  stockade. 
Each  web  was  unspun 
By  Lieutenant  Mac  Munn. 

Night  fell,  and  the  track,  in  the  darkness,  was  lost. 
And  bridge  there  was  none,  with  a  flood  to  be  crossed, 
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And  when  we  were  through  what  else  could  we  do 
But,  faint  though  we  were,  fall  to  fighting  anew? 
And  still  on,  and  on,  not  a  sight  of  Sadon  ! 
'  Grood  Grod  for  the  sun ! ' 
Said  Lieutenant  Mac  Munn. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  a  mule  gave  a  snort, 
And  we  burst  out  ap-cheering,  for  there  was  the  fort ; 
Yes,  there,  not  a  doubt,  and  quick  to  our  shout 
And  hip-hip-hurrahing  the  bojs  bustled  out. 
*  So  here  you  are,  come ! '     '  And  here  is  the  rum. 
They've  robbed  us  of  none,' 
Said  Lieutenant  Mac  Munn. 

They  laughed  till  they  cried,  and  they  cried  till  they  laughed. 
And  *  The  boys  with  the  rum ! '  was  the  bumper  they  quaffed. 
And  all  of  them  swore  it  was  worth  all  and  more 
To  see  the  old  daredevil  pluck  to  the  fore, 
And  England  had  still  for  working  her  will 

So  gallant  a  son 

As  Lieutenant  Mac  Munn. 

A.  H.  Beesly. 
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The  Gentleman  Opposite. 


THE  road  was  dusty ;  but  the  bank  was  green.  Bobin  lay  back, 
his  &ir  curls  streaming  over  the  gra^s,  one  hand  full  of  cuckoo 
flowers  and  red  campion,  the  other  plucking  at  the  tall  blades 
which  sprang  around — his  bright  gaze  resting  upon  a  spray  of  wild 
roses  above  his  head,  while  he  balanced  his  chances  of  reaching  or 
not  reaching  the  same,  should  he  summon  energy  to  clamber  so 
far  as  the  hedge. 

Suddenly  he  was  startled  by  melodious  laughter.  A  lady  stood 
in  the  road,  bending  towards  him  across  the  narrow  ditch. 

*  Little  Lad !  Little  Lad  ! '  she  cried  joyously ;  and  laughed 
again.     Bobin  stared  in  solemn  silence. 

Was  she  old  or  young  ?  Her  hair  under  her  brown  shady  hat, 
which  was  tied  with  ribbons,  had  gleams  of  faded  yellow ;  her 
cheeks  were  minutely  wrinkled  here  and  there,  but  pink  and  very 
soft ;  her  eyes  were  blue — shining  like  big  blue  stars,  Robin 
thought.  He  had  never  before  seen  any  face  so  wild  and  strange. 
But  he  was  not  afraid.  She  looked  at  him,  smiling  and  nodding, 
as  if  they  had  been  friends  long  ago. 

*  Just  as  I  always  said  ! '  she  exclaimed,  her  voice  musical  like 
her  laugh.  *  There  is  no  such  thing — no  such  thing  as  death  ! 
Why,  you  seem  none  the  worse,  Little  Lad — you're  not  even  wet ! 
She  stretched  forward  and  felt  Robin's  hoUand  blouse.  *  But  where 
did  you  go  when  we  lost  sight  of  you  under  the  water,  my  Little 
lAd?' 

And  now  Robin  did  feel  fear.  Those  bright  eyes  were  so  very 
bright.     He  scrambled  to  his  feet. 

A  wall,  long  and  high,  skirted  the  other  side  of  the  road.  As 
Robin  rose,  the  lady's  attention  was  distracted.  A  white  pigeon 
flew  from  over  this  wall  to  the  roof  of  a  little  red-brick  house 
which  faced  it;  and  perched  upon  the  slates. 
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'  Do  you  see  that  ? '  whispered  the  lady,  pointing.  *  I  can 
guess  what  it  is — a  Bird  of  Paradise,  There's  a  blessing  on  that 
house.' 

'  It's  my  house,'  said  Bobin,  retreating  up  the  bank. 

'And  who  lives  thereV  asked  the  lady,  waving  her  hand 
towards  the  wall. 

'The  Gentleman  Opposite  lives  there,'  returned  Eobin  suc- 
cinctly.    '  The  milkman  told  Clara  his  name ;  but  she  forgets.' 

The  lady  went  on  a  few  paces,  regarded  the  wall  intently,  and 
turned  back. 

'  You  can't  trust  milkmen,'  she  confidentially  remarked  ;  '  they 
water  the  milk.  But  I've  proved  you  of  old,  Little  Lad.  Come 
half  a  step  nearer.' 

She  looked,  despite  her  wildness,  so  kind  and  sweet,  that 
Robin's  fears  subsided.     He  descended  to  his  former  post. 

'  The  milkman  knows  nothing  about  it,'  said  the  lady,  whis- 
pering again.      '  A  ghost  lives  there.     You  don't  forget ? 

But  perhaps  the  water  affected  your  memory.  Never  mind.  The 
person  behind  that  wall  is  a  ghost.  He  came  out  of  the  great 
gates  last — last — was  it  last  Tuesday  ?  .  .  .  That  accounts  for  the 
bird,'  she  added  suddenly  aloud,     '  It  followed  him,  no  doubt.' 

At  this  moment,  in  a  distant  angle  of  the  road,  appeared  two 
female  figures — one  tall,  one  short  and  sturdy — running,  as  if 
alarmed.  The  lady  glanced  towards  them,  and  laughed  as  at  first, 
observing  in  a  casual  undertone  : 

'  Poor,  kind  creatures  !  They  can't  bear  me  out  of  their  sight. 
Don't  excite  yourselves,  pray,'  she  cried,  with  unexpected  shrill- 
ness ;  '  you'll  both  have  fits,  running  in  this  heat.  Good-bye,  my 
Little  Lad.' 

She  blew  a  kiss  over  her  shoulder  to  Robin,  and  tripped, 
youthfully  agile,  to  join  the  strangers. 

The  child  watched  until  the  trio  had  vanished  along  the 
winding  road — the  lady  between  her  companions,  giving  each, 
apparently,  an  arm. 

II. 

Robin  knew  that  the  grey  wall  guarded  a  beautiful  old  house,  a 
striking  contrast  to  his  father's  brick  cottage.  From  an  upper 
window  of  that  cottage  he  had  seen  its  richly-carved  gables,  its 
long  oaken  porch,  also  carved,  and  shaded  by  flowering  trees : 
moreover,  in  the  distance,  among  its  grounds,  an  avenue  of  heavy 
black  cedars,  and  sometimes,  under  those  cedars,  a  tall  figure 
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waUdng  to  and  fro — ^advancing,  as  from  far  gloom,  and  thither 
retreating,  shortly,  in  like  manner,  to  reappear. 

*  It's  the  Grentleman,'  Clara,  the  maid-of-all-work,  had  asserted. 
^  He's  scarce  ever  found  outside  them  gates ;  for  all  that  the  land, 
so  far  's  we  sees,  belongs  to  him,  except  the  bit  this  'ouse  stands 
on,  as  were  bound  by  a  lease.  This  'ouse  were  built  to  spite  him, 
the  milkman  says.' 

'  Mammy,  how  can  our  house  spite  the  Gentleman  Opposite  ?  * 
inquired  Eobin,  after  private  meditation. 

But  Eobin's  mother  was  iU  and  heavy-laden,  and  she  made 
him  no  answer :  only  turning  on  her  pillow  with  closed  eyes,  that 
he  might  not  see  her  tears. 

Now,  after  his  interview  with  the  lady,  his  curiosity  was  beyond 
control.  He  scrambled  back  into  the  road  and  stared  about  him. 
At  his  left,  some  half-mile  distant,  a  dense  cloud  blackened  the 
sky — a  cloud  of  smoke  from  the  great  manufacturing  town  whence, 
with  his  parents  and  Clara,  he  had  flitted  a  month  before.  To  his 
right  stretched  green  fields,  amid  which  only  one  house  was  visible 
— ^large  and  white,  with  many  windows  glaring  from  the  slope  of 
a  low  hill. 

His  mother's  blind  flapped  dreamily.  She  was  asleep,  he 
knew.  His  father  was  in  the  town,  Clara  occupied  in  regions 
imseen.  His  heart  beat  faster  than  ever  before ;  but  his  adven- 
turous instincts  were  strong.  He  pushed  with  all  his  might  at 
the  heavy  gates  in  the  wall.  The  hasps  were  unfastened;  the 
iron  hinges  creaked ;  the  portal  moved  with  slow  dignity.  Directly 
the  aperture  would  admit  his  slim  little  form,  he  found  himself  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  ghost. 

'  But  I'm  not  afraid  of  ghosts,'  said  Bobin  aloud.  '  They  can't 
hurt.     And  I  must  see  if  it's  true.' 

How  strange  his  little  voice  sounded  !  Despite  his  bold  words, 
Eobin's  heart  thumped  yet  more  loudly.  He  stole  on  tiptoe  round 
the  sweep  of  the  drive.  Here,  close  upon  him,  the  old  house 
stretched  long  and  low ;  the  carved  faces  looking  from  the  eaves, 
the  deep  porch  leading  far  inward  to  a  massive  door. 

His  red-brick  home  and  the  hot  road  might  have  been  miles 
away.  It  was  very  silent  here,  shady  and  cool.  Eobin  passed 
the  porch  and  went  on  round  the  end  of  the  house.  Now  green 
lawns  began,  fragrant  with  flowers.  An  exquisite  garden  stretched 
to  a  stone  balustrade.  Three  steps  led  down  to  fair  paths  among 
rose  bowers.  Beyond  lay  the  cedar  avenue,  its  branches  in  black 
relief  against  the  blue  June  sky.     Overlooking  all,  stood  another 
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long  low  front,  and  more  carved  faces  met  Eobin's  startled  eyes. 
Half  -way  a  glass  door  opened  upon  the  turf.  The  boy,  stealthily 
approaching,  peeped  in. 

He  saw  a  room,  also  long  and  low,  with  a  ceiling  carved  like 
the  gables,  carved  bookcases  covering  the  walls  in  every  direction 
save  one.  At  a  table  laden  with  huge  volumes,  with  papers  imder 
weights  of  varied  forms,  with  miniatures  on  standing  frames,  with 
crests  and  coats-of-arms  on  red  sealing-wax,  with  military  medals 
and  gorgets,  sat  a  tall  old  gentleman,  writing  very  intently :  his 
figure  erect  and  spare,  his  fingers — conspicuous  upon  his  nimble 
pen — long  and  bony,  his  hair  white  and  smooth,  his  eyes  black 
and  brilliant ;  his  dress,  including  a  swallow-tailed  coat,  precise  in 
the  extreme. 

Eobin  remembered  a  terrible  ballad  about  a  ghost  with  a  cork 
leg,  which  was  always  running,  running.  Might  there  not  just  as 
well  be  a  ghost  with  a  pen,  obliged  to  write,  write,  write  ?  And  what 
face  was  this,  gazing  from  a  large  gilt  frame  which  filled  the  one 
space  unoccupied  by  bookshelves  ?  The  child  felt  himself  in  a 
world  of  enchantment.  He  stole  nearer ;  his  shadow  fell  across 
the  sheet  of  foolscap. 

*  Hallo ! '  said  the  old  gentleman,  dropping  his  pen.  His  black 
eyes  opened  widely.  'Good  heavens,  what  a  likeness!'  he  ex- 
claimed. 

III. 

'  Are  you — are  you — ^a — I  shan't  be  frightened,'  said  Eobin,  with  a 
struggle. 

*  Come  in,  my  Httle  fellow.  What  do  you  want  ? '  asked  the 
gentleman,  recovering  his  self-control. 

The  child  stepped  through  the  open  doorway,  nothing  loth. 

'  It's  not  true,'  he  said ;  '  you're  nothing  but  a  man.' 

The  old  gentleman  laughed  heartily. 

'  Come  here,  my  funny  little  chap,'  he  said,  holding  out  his 

hand.    *  I  almost  thought,  at  first But  there's  no  fool  like  an 

old  fool !     What  is  your  name,  my  boy  ? ' 

*  My  name's  Eobin  Savile,'  returned  the  child,  advancing,  his 
flapping  hat  pressed  nervously  to  his  back,  his  fair  curls  flowing 
over  his  blouse. 

The  old  gentleman  flushed  a  deep  red. 

'  How  remarkable  !  How  exceedingly  remarkable !  And  who 
is  your  father,  my  little  man  ? ' 

*  My  father's  the  curate  of  St.  Chad's.     We've  left  the  town, 
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because  mammy's  ill.  The  doctor  said  she  would  die  without  fresh 
air ;  so  father  walks  there  and  back  every  day.  Father's  a  vicar  in 
our  real  home,  only  that  is  ever  so  far  away.  The  bishop  let  us 
come  here  because  we're  so  poor,  and  father  thought  we  could  save 
money.  But  I  don't  believe  it,  and  Clara  doesn't ;  and  mammy 
cries  nearly  all  day.' 

It  was  a  long  speech,  but  at  each  pause  Bobin  was  encouraged 
by  some  sign  or  sound  of  interest, 

'  Ah !  .  .  .  That's  all  very  sad,  my  little  fellow.  Does  your 
mother  care  for  strawberries  ?  But  where  do  you  live,  by-the- 
bye?' 

'  We  live ' — Robin  hesitated,  apologetically — *  we  didn't  know 
when  we  came.  We  live  at  the  little  house  opposite.  We  didn't 
know  it  was  built  to  spite  you,  till  the  milkman  told  us.' 

'  The  milkman  told  you  that,  did  he  ? '  said  the  old  gentleman, 
looking  very  angry.  '  The  saucy  jackanapes  !  Tell  him  he  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  himself,'  he  added  irascibly.  '  And  your  name's 
Robin  Savile  ?  The  Robin  Savile  I  knew  was  just  your  height, 
and  you  are  his  living  image.  I  must  call  on  your  father.  Or, 
stay — I  never  make  calls.  Will  you  ask  him  if  he  had  a  brother — 
or,  no — a  cousin,  perhaps — or  an  imcle,  of  your  name,  who  was 
drowned  in  a  boating  expedition  ?  Just  at  your  age — or  so  I  should 
fancy.' 

'I'm  seven,'  said  Robin.  Then  he  looked  up  at  the  great 
picture. 

'  Sht  talked  as  if  I'd  been  drowned,'  he  murmured,  musing. 
'  Are  you  a  soldier  ? '  he  added,  with  a  sudden  change  of  demeanour, 
as  his  eyes  met  the  bright  hues  of  regimental  colours  in  a  MS. 
open  on  the  table. 

*  I  was  a  soldier  once.' 

The  old  gentleman  paused  abruptly. 

'  I'm  writing  a  history  of  my  regiment,  my  little  man.  I've 
been  at  it,  more  or  less,  since  I  stopped  soldiering.  It  keeps  me 
busy,  as  you  see.  I  intersperse  with  it  biographical  details.  Here 
are  the  ofl&cers'  crests,  ancestral  portraits,  and  so  forth.  You  shall 
come  again  and  see  them.  Just  now  you  must  help  me  to  find  a 
few  strawberries  for  your  mother.  It  was  a  splendid  regiment — 
the  17th  Lancers.     You'll  read  about  it  in  history,  my  boy.' 

'  Father  told  me.  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade !  I  learned 
the  verses.     Did  you  know  any  of  the  Six  Hundred  ? ' 

'  I  was  one  of  them,'  said  the  old  gentleman  proudly.  '  I  rode 
in  the  Charge.' 
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Sobia  stared,  dumb  with  admiration. 

*  Perhaps  that  was  why  she  took  you  for  a  ghost,'  he  said,  as 
his  kind  friend  led  him  over  the  grass.  *  She  fancied  you'd  been 
killed; 

'  And,  pray,  who  took  me  for  a  ghost  ? '  asked  the  old  gentle- 
man, half  amused,  half  annoyed. 

'  You  know  her.  You've  got  her  picture.  I  saw  who  it  was, 
directly.  Only  in  the  picture  she's  rounder  and  she's  got  no 
wrinkles.    But  her  eyes  are  just  as  blue.' 

The  old  gentleman  stood  still. 

'  Of  what  lady  are  you  speaking  ? '  said  he. 

*  The  lady  in  the  great  picture,  where  you  sat.  Though  in  the 
picture  she's  a  girl.  I  don't  know  her  name ;  but  I  saw  her,  this 
afternoon,  in  the  road.  That's  why  I  came — she  told  me  a  ghost 
lived  here.  She  meant  you.  She's  very  kind,  but  so  funny !  She 
thought  she  knew  me.     She  called  me  Little  Lad.' 

'  Little  Lad !  Yes,  that  was  his  pet  name.  She  recognised, 
then — she  remembered !     And  you  saw  her  this  afternoon  ? ' 

The  old  gentleman  had  forgotten  the  strawberries.  He  dropped 
the  child's  hand. 

*A  ghost!  Only  a  ghost!'  he  muttered,  and  went  rapidly 
down  the  steps  to  the  cedar  avenue;  and  there  walked  to  and  fro 
as  was  his  custom,  his  white  head  bowed  upon  his  breast. 

IV. 

*  So  Robin  pays  calls ! '  said  Mrs.  Savile,  feintly  smiling.  She  lay 
propped  up  with  pillows,  her  young  face  thin  and  worn,  but  happier 
than  in  the  afternoon,  because  now  her  husband  had  finished  his 
long  day's  work  in  the  black  city,  and  was  resting  at  her  bedside. 

*  Did  I  never  tell  you,  dear,  that  I  was  christened  Robert  after 
a  little  uncle  drowned  ten  years  before  my  birth  ?  I  remember 
now,'  Mr.  Savile  added,  musingly,  *  my  mother's  calling  me  Robin, 
and  my  father's  forbidding  it  on  account  of  the  painful  associations. 
The  great  shock  was  still  vivid,  he  said,  in  my  grandmother's 
mind.     So  then  I  degenerated  into  Bob.' 

*You  were  Robert  only  and  always  to  me,'  said  his  wife — 

*  "  Robert^  toi  quej^aime ! "  But  how  curious  that  I  should  have 
hit  upon  Robin  to  specialize  this  child,  knowing  nothing  of  his 
predecessor ! ' 

*  Ma'am,'  said  Clara,  precipitately  entering,  *  please  to  look  at 
this  here  beautiful  basket.    The  piles  of  strawberries ! — red  'uns 
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and  white  'uns.    And  /  never  see  such  roses !     There's  asparagus, 
ma'am,  underneath,  and  young  green  peas.' 

*  I  know !  I  know ! '  cried  Eobin,  capering. 

^From  the  Gentleman  Opposite,  ma'am,  with  his  respectful 
compliments,  hoping  as  you'll  pardon  the  liberty,  and  will  Master 
Eobin  take  back  the  basket  at  his  convenience  ?  Mr.  Belton,  the 
butler,  left  that  message.  A  pompous  piece !  He  wouldn't  wait 
for  thanks.  He  said  as,  if  you  sent  'em,  he  dursn't  give  'em.  His 
master,  he  said,  would  thank  you,  ma'am,  for  condescending  to 
accept  such  trifles.' 

*  Eobert,  these  roses  are  heavenly ! '  cried  Mrs.  Savile,  burying 
her  tired  face  in  the  mass  of  fragrance. 

'  I  shall  thank  him  myself,'  said  the  curate,  starting  up. 

But  he  reappeared  with  tidings  of  No  Admittance.  The  ser- 
vant described  by  Clara  had  explained,  majestically  courteous,  that 
his  master  never  received  visitors. 

^  It's  all  according  to  what  the  milkman  said,'  remarked  Clara 
in  the  kitchen.     '  He  can't  bear  no  one  a-nigh  him.' 

*  You  mustn't  trust  milkmen,'  quoted  Eobin  oracularly ;  *  they 
water  the  milk.' 

'  This  'un  don't,  then,'  replied  Clara  with  tartness.  '  He's  a 
most  respectable  young  fellow.  Our  landlord — that's  his  master, 
Mr.  Cudds,  as  owns  the  cows — wanted  to  run  up  a  shed  on  some 
waste  groimd  beyond  the  Gentleman's  garden.  It  'ud  be  handy 
for  Mr.  Cudds's  big  meadow,  and  there's  a  spring  convenient  for  the 
cows — the  cows,  not  the  milk,'  she  added  sharply.  '  But  no,  the 
old  gentleman  wouldn't  hear  on  it,  though  the  bit  o'  land's  too 
rough  to  be  cultivated.  So  then  Mr.  Cudds  nm  up  this  'ouse 
instead,  facing  his  front  gates.' 

*  Out  of  spite,'  said  Eobin,  quoting  again. 

'  Mr.  Cudds  is  sorry  now,  the  milkman  says.  But  him  and  the 
Gentleman  had  had  words.  The  Gentleman's  unconmion  hasty. 
And  yet,  that  generous !  A  cart  calls  for  broken  meats  regular, 
to  be  gaye  away  in  the  town.  It's  queer  he  should  set  such  store  by 
a  bit  o'  waste — that  rough,  and  at  the  back  of  his  kitchen  garden.' 

Eobin  heard  this  recital  with  much  interest,  and,  the  following 
afternoon,  set  forth  again,  secretly  resolved  on  farther  investiga- 
tion. Once  more,  making  his  way  round  the  house,  he  peeped  in 
upon  the  long  room.  A  quill  pen  in  the  open  inkpot  looked  fresh 
from  its  master's  hand,  but  the  master  was  not  there.  The  child's 
spirit  of  adventure  burned  within  him.  He  crossed  the  lawn  and 
jumped  down  the  steps  of  the  terrace. 
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Presently  he  was  in  the  cedar  avenue.  The  dark  boughs 
crossed  overhead,  with  contrasting  gleams  of  sky.  Below  was  a 
silent  cloister.  He  had  gone  some  way  in  the  stillness,  when — 
yet  several  yards  distant — he  saw  the  peaked  roof  of  a  summer- 
house —  little  needed,  apparently,  in  this  sequestered  spot. 
Farther,  the  mellow  wall  of  the  kitchen  garden  was  visible,  and 
beyond,  an  irregular  patch  instantly  recognised  by  sharp  Eobin  as 
the  waste  groimd  desired  of  Mr.  Cudds.  It  rose  towards  a 
meadow,  here  boimding  the  precincts  of  the  white  house  so  pro- 
minent from  the  road.  A  hilly  garden,  not  thence  visible,  was 
now  conspicuous,  with  female  figures  dotted  over  the  grass. 
Lower,  nearer  the  meadow,  three  together  walked  up  and  down, 
up  and  down. 

Robin  watched  them  with  a  curious  fascination ;  but  soon  his 
mind  recurred  to  the  summer-house.  His  courage  faltered :  what 
strange  wood-gnome  might  burst  forth  and  confront  him  ?  But 
he  remembered  the  Six  Hundred,  thinking,  with  shame,  how  the 
old  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  them,  would  despise  him !  He 
clenched  his  little  fist  to  hold  fast  his  fortitude,  and  went  forward 
through  the  shadows. 

The  door  was  open.  One  very  small  window,  a  mere  porthole, 
was  open  likewise.  Pointed  towards  this  porthole  stood  a  tele- 
scope, and  behind  the  stand,  absorbed  in  some  private  scrutiny,  sat 
the  Grentleman  Opposite. 

His  sharp  elbows  rested  on  his  knees  ;  his  hands  were  clasped 
with  the  resolution  which  had  prompted  Robin's  clenched  fist,  as 
if  he  too  must  hold  fast  fortitude.  Their  great  veins  showed  in 
prominent  knots.  Presently  Robin  heard  a  long  groan.  The  old 
gentleman  leaned  back  and  pressed  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes. 
The  telescope  had  tired  them,  thought  the  boy. 

*  May  I  have  just  one  peep  ? '  he  said,  advancing.  *  You  told 
me  to  call  again.' 

The  old  gentleman  removed  the  handkerchief  and  stared  at 
Robin.     His  black  eyes  looked  dimmer  than  yesterday. 

'  You  are  a  cool  hand,  Uttle  chap !  Good  heavens,  how  you 
carry  me  back!  Wait  while  I  alter  the  focus.  Is  that  right? 
Yes,  look.     Do  you  recognise  anyone  ? ' 

Robin  gazed  fiY)m  between  the  old  gentleman's  knees,  down  the 
black  muzzle,  to  the  porthole. 

*  What  do  you  see  ? ' 

The  hand  regulating  the  focus,  trembled. 

*  I  see  green — and  now  black — ^it's  a  tennis-net.    Oh !  *  th« 
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child  shouted  with  glee.  *  I  saw  the  ball  fly.  How  those  ladies 
are  jumping !  Now  it's  all  green  again — sloping.  There's  a  path 
— a  quiet  path — under  the  lawn.  I  see  three  people  by  them- 
selves. They're  coming  nearer.  One's  tall  and  one's  short,  and 
the  middle  one — Oh  ! '  cried  the  child  again. 
'  Go  on,'  said  the  old  gentleman  hoarsely. 

*  She's  the  Lady — the  lady  in  the  road — or  in  your  picture. 
But  they're  the  scane,  only  the  little  wrinkles  don't  show  here. 
She's  talking — she's  looking  at  me  and  smiling-  She's  looking  at 
me,  though  she  can't  see  me.' 

*  Looking,  yet  never  seeing,'  echoed  the  hoarse  voice. 
The  old  gentleman  started  to  his  feet. 

*  They've  gone  on  now.     There's  only  green  left,'  said  the  boy. 

The  old  gentleman  covered  the  telescope  and  closed  the  port- 
hole. The  little  shutter  closed  with  it.  The  summer-house  was 
in  darkness. 

*  Come  out.  You  shall  see  my  treasures,  as  I  promised,'  said 
the  old  gentleman,  taking  the  child's  hand.  They  stepped  back 
into  the  cedar  avenue ;  and  he  locked  the  door.  Beyond,  above 
the  meadow,  the  female  figures  were  still  flitting  to  and  fro. 

'  Does  she  live  at  that  white  house  ? '  asked  Robin.  '  Are  those 
people  her  sisters  ? ' 

*  Come  on.  Come  back  to  the  library,'  said  the  old  gentleman, 
quickly  turning. 


Two  or  three  times  weekly  a  heavy  basket  was  now  delivered  at 
the  brick  cottage,  with  always  the  same  message — respectful  com- 
pliments from  the  Gentleman  Opposite,  and  would  Mrs.  Savile 
pardon  the  liberty  ? 

The  basket  was  invariably  returned  by  Robin ;  in  whose  visits 
the  old  gentleman  found  strange  pleasure.  He  asked  testily,  if 
more  than  a  day  divided  them,  where  Robin  had  been?  He 
hunted  out  quaint  pictures  for  the  child's  amusement,  allowed  him 
to  rummage  through  ancient  cabinets,  and  explore  the  unused 
rooms  and  long  passages  of  the  rambling  house ;  to  sit,  moreover, 
beside  himself  in  a  high  chair  disinterred  from  an  attic,  and  watch 
in  silent  admiration  while  he  sketched  and  illuminated  in  embel- 
lishment of  his  slowly-progressing  work,  the  History  of  the 
17  th  Lancers. 

'  Were  you  a  field-marshal  with  a  cocked  hat  ?  Father  couldn't 
find  your  name  among  the  officers.     I  thought  the  reason  might 
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be  that  field-officers  are  above  common  officers/  said  Eobin,  look- 
ing wise. 

'  The  real  reason  is  exactly  the  reverse/  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man, colouring  a  magnificent  crest  enshrined  in  a  shield  of  gold. 
'  I  was  a  private.' 

Robin  stared. 

'  Clara's  brother  is  a  private.  He  saluted  me/  the  child  said 
meditatively. 

'  I  had  been  an  officer  before — a  comet — for  a  short  time/  said 
the  old  gentleman ;  '  but  I  sold  out,  owing  to  family  misfortunes, 
before  I  was  twenty.  Then,  years  afterwards,  I  was  in  trouble  and 
very  angry — with  myself  even  more  than  with  others ;  and  the 
Crimean  War  had  just  begun,  so  I  enlisted.' 

'  And  the  Queen  gave  you  a  medal  and  a  clasp,'  cried  Robin 
with  enthusiasm. 

'  That  was  later,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  *  when  the  war  was 
over  and  we  came  home.  And, what  do  you  think  I  found  ?  Fifty 
thousand  pounds  waiting  in  the  bank  for  me !  Some  relations  had 
died  and  left  me  a  rich  man.  I  felt  tired  of  soldiering,  and  bought 
myself  oflf  and  settled  here.     And  here  I  have  been  ever  since.' 

*  I  wish  my  father  could  find  money  in  the  bank !  I  expect 
mammy  Tl  die  before  long,  if  we  don't  get  any,'  remarked  Robin 
confidentially.  *  She'll  be  happier  then,  so  I  mustn't  cry,  she  says. 
If  she  died,  I'd  enlist,  like  you.  Perhaps  they'd  make  me  a 
druBMner-boy.  Wasn't  it  very  nice,  though,  to  get  rich  all  of  a 
sudden  ? ' 

The  old  gentleman  laid  down  his  brush  and  sat  back  in  his 
straight  chair. 

Then — as  often,  taking  Robin  by  surprise — he  rose. 

*  Come  out  and  find  some  fruit  for  your  mother,'  he  said. 
"  How's  her  appetite,  my  boy  ?  Does  she  care  at  all  for  ducklings, 
when  they're  tender?    Her  strength  must  be  kept  up.' 

*  It  came  too  late,  boy,'  he  murmured  dreamily,  leading  the 
child  away.     *  Too  late.' 

*  Little  Lad ! '  said  a  voice  which  Robin  recognised  next  day  as 
he  pushed  at  the  iron  portal.  Behind  him  stood  the  lady !  with 
the  same  blue,  wild  eyes,  full  of  smiles. 

'  That's  right.  Little  Lad  !  Ghosts  are  lonely.  I  see  you  often 
going  in  and  out.  But  tell  me,'  and  she  looked  down  upon  the 
child,  her  smiles  replaced  by  a  strange  intensity,  *  is  he  really  a 
ghost  ?  Was  I  mistaken  ?  I  dream  sometimes.  Is  he  a  ghost 
after  all?' 
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Before  Bobin  could  answer  she  bent  lower. 

*  Will  you  take  him  a  message/  she  asked,  *  from  me  ? ' 
The  boy,  magnetised,  bowed  his  head. 

*  From  Ruth,'  said  she :  ' "  Bid  you  love  Isabel  ?  "  That's  all. 
Four  words.  From  Ruth,  tell  him.  There  they  come ! '  She 
looked  over  her  shoulder.  Two  figures — one  tall,  one  short — were 
approaching  in  swift  pursuit. 

*  When  we  meet  again,  give  me  his  answer.  Ill  manage  it. 
Ill  be  on  the  watch.     "  Did  you  love  Isabel  f  "     Only  that.' 

*  Don't  distress  yourselves,  pray  don't,'  she  cried  in  quite  a 
diflFerent  tone  to  her  companions.  *I  am  perfectly  safe.  This 
young  gentleman  is  quite  able  to  protect  me.' 

She  waved  her  hand  with  stately  grace  towards  Robin,  who, 
half  frightened,  made  haste  to  disappear. 

The  old  gentleman  was  in  the  cedar  avenue. 

*  I've  got  a  message  for  you.     From  Ruth,'  said  the  boy. 
The  old  gentleman  stood  still.     The  colour  vanished  from  his 

cheeks,  his  chin,  almost  from  his  lips.  His  black  eyes  gazed  like 
two  dark-globed  lamps  upon  Robin. 

*It  was  the  Lady.  I  saw  her  in  the  road  again.  **From 
Ruth,"  she  said.  "  Did  you  love  Isabel  ?  "  That  was  all. — I  am 
to  give  her  your  answer.' 

'  I  wiU  give  it  myself.' 

He  strode  forward. 

'  Stop !  Please,  stop,'  cried  the  child.  '  They  took  her  away. 
Those  people — the  tall  one  and  the  short  one.  Her  sisters,  are 
they?' 

It  seemed  to  Robin  that  the  old  gentleman  shivered.  The 
summer-house  was  close  by.  He  turned  in  at  the  open  door  and 
sat  down  among  the  shadows. 

'  I  shall  see  her  again,'  said  Robin.  ^  Did  you  love  Isabel  t ' 
he  mechanically  repeated.     *  What  shall  I  tell  her  ? ' 

*  Tell  her  No ! '  shouted  the  old  gentleman,  with  sudden  em- 
phasis. '  Tell  her  I  was  mad  and  a  fool.  Tell  her  that  I  have 
waited  here  to  explain  to  her  for  five-and-thirty  years — five-and- 
thirty  years.' 

He  stopped  suddenly,  folding  his  arms. 

*  Yes  ?    I'll  remember,'  said  Robin,  expecting  more. 

'  Never  mind,'  the  old  gentleman  murmured,  now  only  just 
audible.  '  She  couldn't — understand.  But — Did  I  love  Isabel  f 
Tell  her  No,  boy,'  the  emphasis  returning  ;  *  tell  her  No,  No,  No !  * 
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VI. 

Eobin's  mother  was  still  crying  when  the  child  went  home.  For 
a  while  his  little  heart  felt  ready  to  break.  But  when,  discovering 
this,  she  made  an  effort,  dried  her  tears,  and  proposed  in  her  weak 
voice  a  game  of  *  Reversi,'  he  was  quickly  happy  once  more. 

His  anxieties,  however,  revived  when  the  evening  post  brought 
8  letter  in  a  blue  envelope — ^always  blue  envelopes ! — for  his  father, 
just  returned  from  the  town.  Mr.  Savile  was  strong  and  muscular, 
and  hitherto — ^by  such  self-control  as  Robin  could  not  conceive — 
he  had  seemed  outwardly  cheerful.  But  now,  having  read  this 
letter,  he  sank  into  a  chair,  rested  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and 
groaned  aloud. 

*  Are  you  getting  ill  too,  father  ? '  asked  poor  Robin  timidly. 
Mr.  Savile  looked  up,  strangely  haggard. 

*  I  did  not  see  you,  Robin.  Run  away,  my  boy.  Run  out  and 
play  in  the  garden.* 

*  If  you  please,  sir,  the  mistress  heard  the  postman,'  said  Clara 
at  the  door. 

'  I  will  come  to  her  in  a  moment,'  said  Mr.  Savile. 

As  the  girl  retired,  he  fell  upon  his  knees. 

'  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? '  he  moaned, 
half  unconsciously,  echoing  the  sacred  words. 

Robin  stole  away,  bewildered  and  alarmed. 

The  *  garden '  was  only  a  grassplat,  with  a  path  and  a  border ; 
but  it  was  better,  he  thought,  than  the  house.  The  long  summer 
day  was  closing ;  a  red  sunset  brightened  the  sky  beyond  the 
meadows.  Elsewhere,  the  Hght  was  softening ;  already  a  &int  star 
twinkled  above  the  gables  of  the  Gentleman  Opposite.  Mr.  Cudds 
had  planted  the  border  with  white  stocks.  Their  fragrance  seemed 
to  blend  with  the  calm.     The  child  stooped  to  inhale  it. 

*  Little  Lad !     Little  Lad ! '  said  a  voice  just  above  a  whisper. 
The  lady  stood  beside  the  wicket-gate.     Her  cheeks  burned 

like  two  deeply-hued  carnations.  She  stretched  out  her  hand  and 
beckoned. 

*  Quick !  I've  not  a  moment.  They'll  miss  me.  I  told  you 
I'd  manage  it.  What  did  he  say.  Little  Lad?  What  did  he 
say?' 

'  Little  Lad  was  my  great-uncle,'  said  Robin,  musingly.  *  I've 
found  out  that.'     For  the  moment  he  had  forgotten  his  message. 

*  Did  you  ask  him  ?    Did  you  ask  him  if  he  loved  Isabel  ? ' 
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pursued  the  lady  in  wild  agitation.     With  one  hand  she  drew 
Robin  nearer ;  the  other  she  pressed  to  her  side. 

*  Yes,  I  asked  him.  And  he  said,  "  No,  No,  No."  He  said  he 
had  been  mad  and  a  fool.  He  said,  "  Tell  her  No,  No,  No," ' 
repeated  Robin,  the  scene  reviving. 

'  Ah ! '  said  the  lady. 

She  pressed  her  hand  more  tightly  to  her  side. 

'  That  was  my  soul,'  she  said.  '  It  fluttered,  and  spread  its 
wings.  Yes,  I  felt  them.  I  must  see  him.  I  must  see  him ! '  she 
cried. 

She  looked  hurriedly  behind  her.  The  many  windows  of  the 
white  house  burned  like  fires  in  the  sunset.  But  the  road  lay 
empty  and  still. 

'  They've  not  found  out  yet.  But  they  will  soon.  Little  Lad, 
there's  not  a  moment.' 

She  opened  the  small  gate  and  pulled  him  through. 

'  Take  me  to  him  now,  at  once,'  she  said.  '  You  took  me  that 
day — you  led  me  with  your  hot  little  hand ;  you  said  he  wanted 
me  ;  you  led  me  down  to  the  river,  where  the  boats  were  waiting 
under  the  weeping  ash.  We  left  you  behind  on  the  bank ;  we 
rowed  away,  away,  he  and  I,  and  I  never  saw  your  little  bright 
face  again.  Why  did  you  go  in  the  large  boat  with  the  others  ? 
We  looked  round,  and  it  was  upset,  and  you  were  lost.  But  no- 
he  jumped  out  to  save  you.  Yes,  I  remember.  Has  he  hidden 
you  all  this  time  ?    But  come !  come  ! ' 

They  were  skirting  the  silent  old  house ;  they  had  reached  the 
lawn.  At  some  distance  the  old  gentleman  was  strolling  among 
his  standard  rose  trees. 

The  lady  stopped  short. 

*  Gro  to  him.  Little  Lad,'  she  whispered.  *  Say,  "  Here  she  is. 
I've  brought  her."  That  was  what  you  said  before,  you  know, 
under  the  weeping  ash.' 

Robin  ran  across  the  soft  turf.  His  hero  stood  unconscious, 
his  back  towards  them,  inspecting  a  rose  lately  budded.  The  boy 
lightly  touched  the  long  hand. 

'  Here  she  is.     I've  brought  her,'  he  repeated. 

The  soldierly  figure  turned. 

'  Hector ! '  cried  the  lady. 

She  looked  young  and  light,  like  a  girl.  She  came  swiftly 
over  the  grass. 

The  old  gentleman  said  not  a  word.  But  a  soul  of  long  ago, 
old  no  more,  awakened,  and  leaped  into  his  black  eyes. 
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*  Hector,  you  never  said  good-bye.  They  told  me  you  were 
gone.  But  I  was  watching.  Why  did  you  never  come  to  say 
good-bye  ? ' 

A  wild  agony  passed  like  a  spasm  across  the  strong  withered 
face.     The  lips  moved  as  if  to  speak.   But  they  uttered  no  sound. 

*  Ah,  you're  sorry ! '  said  the  lady.  '  Yes,  I  can  see  it.'  Her 
tone  softened  to  an  ineffable  tenderness;  her  eyes  shone  and 
smiled. 

*I  knew  all  the  time  that  you  would  be  sorry — afterwards. 
Yes,  afterwards.' 

She  paused  {md  held  out  her  hands. 

Quick  steps  resounded  upon  the  gravel  beyond  the  house. 

*  Which  way  ? '  cried  a  harsh  voice. 

^  Ah,  they've  missed  me  at  last ! '  she  said ;  and  her  hands  fell. 
The  old  gentleman  strode  forward. 

*  Euth  ! '  he  cried.     '  Oh,  I  am  not  worthy !     But— but ' 

^  Never  mind,'  she  said,  smiling  again,  as  the  hurried  steps 
drew  nearer.     '  I  had  a  great  deal  to  ask  you.  Hector.' 

She  stopped  suddenly,  looking  up  at  the  sky.  The  soft 
radiance  seemed  reflected  in  her  eyes.     She  went  on  smiling : 

*  But  you  shall  tell  me  all  about  it  there,'  she  said,  pointing 
straight  above  her ;  *  There — There — There  ! ' 

Her  voice  was  quite  clear  and  calm,  like  that  to  which  she 
pointed.  But  another  instant,  and  a  clamour  of  alarm,  reproach, 
apology,  had  surrounded  the  little  group.  Bobin's  old  acquaintances 
— tall  and  short — were  leading  the  lady  away.  Or,  as  before,  it 
appeared  as  though  she  led  them :  giving  to  each  an  arm,  walking 
speedily,  and  not  once  looking  back. 

VII. 
*  Hush! 'said  Clara. 

The  maid-of-all-work  leaned,  beside  Robin,  from  an  upper 
window.     A  funeral  was  passing  in  the  road. 

*  Speak  in  a  whisper.  Master  Robin — they'll  think  you  un- 
feeling. She  was  a  mad  lady  from  the  white  house  up  yonder. 
It's  a  private  madhouse.  They  have  their  milk  from  Mr.  Cudds. 
There  was  no  lack  of  money,  anyhow.  Just  see  how  respectable ! 
An  open  hearse,  and,  lor,  what  beautiful  flowers !  Poor  lady ! 
she'd  been  there  nigh  a  lifetime.  At  first  she  was  downright  dis- 
tracted— tried  to  kill  herself  ever  so  many  times.  Mr.  Cudds's 
sister  was  her  keeper.  She'd  sit  without  speaking  for  days,  and 
then  jump  up  and  dash  her  head  against  the  wall.     But  of  late 
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she's  been  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  and  quite  harmless.  She  was  harm- 
less always,  to  everyone  but  herself,  the  milkman  says/ 

The  minute-bell  tolled. 

'I  hope  that  won't  wake  the  mistress,'  whispered  Clara. 
'  There's  the  chief  mourner  by  himself  in  that  first  carriage. 
Master  Bobin  !  it's  the  Gentleman  Opposite.' 

So  it  was.  In  deep  mourning,  a  rigid  figure,  all  alone,  sat 
Sobin's  old  friend,  following  the  coffin. 

'  Perhaps  she  was  his  sister,'  said  Eobin. 

*  It's  well,  any  way,  she  had  him.  For  look,  there's  only  one 
carriage  more ;  and  them  in  it  is  just  the  doctor  and  Lawyer  Criles 
and  the  two  keepers — one's  tall  and  one's  short.  Not  a  soul  else. 
Poor  thing !  Well,  she'd  been  as  good  as  dead,  ever  such  a  while 
And  yet,  the  milkman  says,  she  was  a  sweet  lady,  and  a  favourite 
with  'em  all,  patients  and  servants,  up  at  the  house  there.' 

In  the  evening  Robin  visited  the  old  gentleman.  Exactly  a 
week  had  passed  since  that  strange  interview  in  the  garden.  The 
child  had  called  every  day,  but  had  not  again  seen  his  old  Mend. 
But  this  evening  he  found  him  seated  in  his  straightbacked  chair 
facing  the  picture.  The  inkstand  was  closed ;  the  quill  pens  stood 
dry  in  their  holes ;  the  History  of  the  nth  Lancers  lay  unopened 
below  its  bronze  weight.  Only  a  small  roll  of  paper,  yellow  from 
age,  lay  idle  in  the  bony  old  hand. 

^  Well,  my  little  man ! '  said  he  with  a  fidnt  smile.  '  I  had 
thought  of  sending  for  you.     Come  and  sit  down  by  me.' 

'  Was  it — the  Lady  ? '  asked  Eobin  suddenly. 

He  looked  up  at  the  smiling  picture.  His  eyes  slowly  filled ; 
his  lip  quivered. 

'  You're  sorry,  then  ? '  said  his  friend.  '  But  never  mind.  She 
had  suffered  very  much  while  she  was  here.  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  about  it.  I  will  tell  you  for  a  warning  to  yourself  when  your 
own  time  comes,  my  little  lad. — She's  with  the  real  Little  Lad 
now.' 

'  How  came  she  to  know  him  ?  '  inquired  Eobin,  consoled  in 
anticipation  of  a  story. 

'  When  that  was  painted ' — the  old  gentleman  pointed  to  the 
picture — '  his  family  and  hers  were  great  friends.  One  summer 
she  went  on  a  long  visit  to  the  Saviles — ^your  greai-grandparents 
and  their  children — while  her  own  parents  were  abroad.  There 
happened  to  be  a  young  tutor  also  staying  in  the  house,  coaching 
the  elder  boys  for  an  examination.  He  sometimes  taught  Little 
Lad  too,  and  Little  Lad  was  devoted  to  her.    They  were  often 
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brought  together,  she  and    he,    through  their    dealings  with 
Little  Lad.' 

^  Did  you  know  the  young  tutor  ?    Was  he  nice  ? ' 

*  I  knew  him — too  well,  my  little  chap.  He  seemed  nice  to 
Little  Lad  and  to  her ;  but  he  had  great  faults.  He  was  hot- 
tempered  and  impatient,  like  a  warhorse  only  half-broken.  But 
in  those  summer  days  his  faults  did  not  appear.  It  was  such  a 
beautiful  summer !  and  they  grew  to  love  each  other  very  much, 
that  young  tutor  and '     He  pointed  again,  in  silence. 

'  But  the  ending  of  that  blessed  time  was  a  type  of  what  came 
after.  It  ended  in  Little  Lad's  death.  The  young  tutor  got  him 
out  of  the  water,  but  the  little  life  was  quenched.  Then  the  gay 
party  broke  up  ;  the  poor  parents  were  half  distracted,  and — she — 
went  home  to  her  relations.  She  was  rich,  and  the  young  tutor 
was  poor.  He  followed  her,  and  asked  her  father  to  let  him 
marry  her ;  but  her  father  refused.' 

'  What  happened  then  ? '  asked  Robin,  as  the  old  man  paused. 
The  black  eyes,  no  longer  dim,  were  fixed,  as  if  they  saw  past 
times,  upon  the  picture. 

'Just  at  first  they  did  not  much  mind.  The  young  tutor 
resolved  to  work  hard  and  win  her ;  and  she  told  him  that  she 
would  never  forget  him,  but  wait  for  him  all  her  life  if  need  were. 
But  he  said  that  she  should  only  wait  two  years.  They  parted, 
and  in  two  years  he  came  back.  He  had  prospered,  and  was  in  a 
fair  way  to  prosper  more.  But  her  father  was  very  proud,  and 
still  he  said  No.    So  the  yoimg  tutor  went  away  for  another  year.' 

'  /  think  he  was  not  impatient  at  all,'  said  Eobin. 

'  Ah  !  Wait  a  bit,  my  boy.  At  the  end  of  the  next  year  he 
came  again,  and  still  the  father  said  No.  So  then  the  yoimg 
tutor  begged  her  to  disobey  her  father  and  be  married  away  fix)m 
her  home.  But  she  would  not.  Because  she  was  very  good. 
She  was  like  an  angel.  And  though  she  loved  him — better  than 
her  life,  she  said — she  could  not,  even  for  him,  do  wrong.  It 
would  be  wrong,  she  felt,  to  disobey  her  father  and  break  her 
mother's  heart.' 

*  Was  the  young  tutor  angry  with  her  ? ' 

*  He  waited  one  more  year.  That  was  four  years  from  the 
time  he  came  first.  And  then  he  got  very  angry.  He  managed 
to  see  her,  and  he  told  her  that  she  did  not  care  for  him,  and  a 
great  deal  more,  and  refused  to  believe  what  she  said.  It  was  only 
pretence.  She  knows  now,  my  boy,  that  it  was  only  pretence. 
Then  some  work  turned  up  for  him  near  her  home.     She  had  to 
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meet  him  constantly ;  and  all  the  while  she  was  so  miserable — • 
her  father  and  mother  pulling  one  way  and  he  another — ^that  she 
wondered  why  her  heart  did  not  break.  She  told  him  so,  many  a 
time,  but  he  would  not  heed  her. — ^And  then  there  came  another 
girl — a  girl  of  another  kind  altogether — who  took  a  fancy  to  the 
young  tutor,  and  was  always  putting  herself  in  his  way.  And  he 
had  yielded  to  his  passions,  my  little  man,  till  the  devil  entered 
into  him  ;  and  because  Buth,  in  her  holiness  and  goodness,  tor- 
mented him,  he  resolved  to  torment  her.  So  he  pretended  now 
to  love  the  other  girl,  and  took  care  that  Suth  should  see  it  and 

hear  of  it,  and — and But  you  are  only  a  child.     I  am  in  my 

dotage  to  talk  of  such  things  to  you.' 

*  Oh,  do,  do  go  on  ! '  cried  Robin. 

*  Then,  almost  without  knowing  it — ^he  wouldn't  stop  to  think 
calmly — he  found  himself  engaged  to  the  other  one.  Engaged  to 
be  married,  my  boy ;  and  the  day  after  he  would  have  given  worlds 
to  undo  it.  But  there  he  was,  and  the  news  spread  quickly,  and 
Buth  was  told ;  and  she  had  to  meet  them  in  society — ^him  and — 
the  other  always  near  him.  But  he  did  not  know,  boy — to  do 
him  justice — he  did  not  know  what  that  sight  was  working  in  her. 
Then  months  went  on,  and  the  other  girl  began  to  wonder  why 
he  fixed  no  time  for  the  marriage ;  and  at  last  she  showed  him  this 
very  plainly,  and  somehow — though  he  tried  still  to  pretend — she 
foimd  out  that  he  had  never  cared  for  her.  And  just  then  some- 
one better  worth  having  turned  up,  and  she  ran  away  and  married 
him  instead,  and  left  the  young  tutor  free.' 

*  So  then  did  he  go  back  to  poor  Euth  ? ' 

*  There  his  pride  came  in,  my  boy.  Ah !  you  see  what  a  bad 
fellow  he  was,  and  how  richly  he  deserved  all — all — through  the 
long  years.  Everyone  was  laughing — or  he  fancied  so — at  the 
other  girl's  trick,  and  saying  that  he  had  been  jilted ;  and  men 
were  wanted  for  the  Crimea,  so  he  went  off,  still  without  stopping 
to  think,  and  enlisted.  He  fought  hke  a  mad  tiger,  hoping  that 
he  would  be  killed ;  but  he  wasn't.  He  came  back,  and  found 
himself  rich.  And  now  he  was  in  his  right  mind  again.  He  went 
down  quickly  to  Euth's  home.' 

Once  more  a  strange  spasm  passed  over  the  old  face.  The  long 
hand  grasped  the  chair's  oaken  arm. 

'  He  meant  to  beg  her  to  forgive  him.  He  meant  to  fall  at 
her  feet  and  tell  her  the  whole  truth.     But  she  was  gone.' 

*  Clara  said '  began  Eobin. 

The  old  gentleman  had  not  heard  the  interruption. 
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'  Where  she  was  gone,  he  followed.  He  resolved  to  wait,  as 
she  had  waited.     He  hoped  that  a  time  would  come  when  she 

would  awake  and  be  herself  again,  and  that  then — then He 

hoped  it — at  first  he  believed  it.  But  no  matter.  He  bought  a 
house  as  near  her  as  he  could  find  one.  He  bought  all  he  could 
buy  of  the  land  round  it.  He  would  suflfer  nothing,  possible  to 
avoid,  between  that  house  and — hers. — ^Thirty-five  years!  He 
waited  thirty-five  years.' 

The  old  gentleman  rose  suddenly.  The  faded  paper  fluttered 
to  the  ground. 

*  Ah !  Look  you  here,  my  boy.  I  mustn't  go  without  showing 
you  this.  It  came  to  me  three  days  ago  from  a  lawyer's  oflSce. 
She  had  a  fortune  in  her  own  right ;  and  on  her  twenty-first  birth- 
day— some  two  years  after  she  met  the  yoimg  tutor — she  made 
her  simple  will,  leaving  him  all.     Here  is  her  signature  : 

"  BvXh  EnnerdcdeJ' 
That  is  her  hand.    It  has  been  accumulating.    It  comes  to  a  great 
deal  of  money.     You  will  hear  more  of  it  some  day,  my  Little  Lad. 
I  have  done  with  it  what  she  would  have  desired.' 

He  folded  the  paper,  enclosing  it  in  his  silver-clasped  pocket- 
book.     Then  he  took  his  hat  and  went  out. 

Eobin  followed  like  a  little  dog,  through  the  glass  door,  round 
the  house,  into  the  road.  The  sun  was  setting,  as  on  that  evening 
a  week  ago  ;  its  glow  transfigured  the  hedges.  After  some  time 
they  passed  into  a  peaceful  lane :  whence  presently  a  gate  opened 
upon  quiet  walks,  green  swards,  and  graves  beguiled  by  flowers. 

The  old  gentleman  entered,  Robin  still  following.  They  turned 
from  the  main  path  to  a  still  spot  overshadowed  by  a  weeping 
ash.  Here  was  one  grave  alone,  newly  made,  covered  with  fresh 
and  fragrant  wreaths. 

The  old  gentleman  stood  still,  looking  down  upon  it. 

'  Ruth ! '  he  said  suddenly.  '  Do  you  remember  the  story  of 
Ruth,  boy  ?  .  .  .  Ruth's  words  reversed ;  Ruth's  words  returned  to 
her.     Despitefully  entreated,  flung  away,  but  now  returned  to  her ! ' 

He  bared  his  white  head,  and  repeated,  still  gazing  upon  the 
grave: 

'  Intreat  me  not  to  leave  ihee^  or  to  return  from  following 
after  thee ;  for  whither  thou  goeat,  I  will  go ;  and  there  will  I  be 
buriedJ 

Then  he  was  silent. 

At  length  Robin  pulled  timidly  at  his  coat. 

*It's  getting  very  late,'  said  the  child*  '  I  think  it's  bedtime 
I  see  two  stars.' 

VOL.  XXI.   NO,  CXXTIT.  ^ 
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'  Run  home/  said  the  old  gentleman  dreamily.  ^  Your  mother 
will  miss  you.     Run  home  as  fast  as  you  can,  my  Little  Lad." 

VIII. 

Early  next  morning,  when  Robin  went  out  of  doors,  he  saw  a 
small  knot  of  people  looking  hither  and  thither,  discoursing  in 
anxious  tones.  A  policeman,  two  or  three  women,  and  a  majestic 
man-servant — whom  Robin  knew. 

*  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Belton  ? '  he  inquired,  stealing  up  in 
the  rear. 

'  Here  is  the  little  gentleman  I  mentioned,  policeman,'  said 
Belton,  '  I  was  just  about  to  step  across,  young  sir,  to  ask  when 
you  last  saw  my  master.' 

'  He's  in  the  habit  of  staying  up  in  the  library,  policeman,  till 
very  late  these  summer  nights,'  said  one  of  the  women.  'He 
bars  the  glass  door  himself.  That's  why  we  never  found  it  out 
till  Mr.  Belton  took  his  shaving-water.' 

'  He  went  last  night  to  the  cemetery,'  said  Robin.  '  I  went 
too,  and  he  sent  me  home.' 

'  We'll  try  the  cemetery  next,  then,'  said  the  policeman 
cheerfully. 

The  little  party  proceeded  in  silence  along  the  road,  and  down 
the  quiet  lane.     Robin  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  gates  were  not  yet  unlocked.  The  lodge-keeper  apolo- 
gised. He  had  overslept  himself,  and  neglected  his  early  round. 
He  had  seen  no  one. 

But  they  went  on,  led  by  Robin,  into  the  shadow  of  the 
weeping  ash. 

Stret<5hed  upon  that  newly-made  grave — the  wreaths  which 
had  covered  it  arranged,  with  soldierly  precision,  below — his  arms 
clasped  about  its  head,  his  face  turned  downward,  as  if  to  meet 
some  other  face,  dearly  loved,  lay  the  Gentleman  Opposite. 

How  soundly  he  was  sleeping !  thought  Robin. 

And  in  his  sleep  he  smiled. 

IX. 

The  blinds  were  all  drawn  down  in  the  long  low  house.  The 
History  of  the  nth  Lancers  would  never  be  finished. 

But  over  the  way,  in  the  cottage  built  out  of  spite,  there  was 
joy — all  the  sweeter  for  its  surprise.  It  was  like  a  fairy  tale ;  she 
could  hardly  believe  it,  Mrs.  Savile  said.  That  the  very  day 
before  the  awful  bill  became  due — the  bill  renewed  again  and 
again,  but  now  inevitable — which  would  have  plunged  them  into 
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hopeless  ruin,  a  lawyer  should  come  and  tell  them  that  they  were 
poor  no  longer,  but  rich — not  merely  '  well  oflF,'  but  rich — beyond 
their  wildest  desires ! 

The  Gentleman  Opposite,  said  the  lawyer,  had  made  them 
heirs  to  a  fortune  long  ago  bequeathed  to  him.  His  own  property 
was  entailed;  but  the  present  legacy — the  original  testatrix 
having  died  without  kith  or  kin,  and  being  formerly  upon  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  Savile  family — was,  the  lawyer  opined, 
eminently  suitable.  He  begged,  in  any  necessary  business 
arrangements,  to  offer  his  services. 

The  lawyer  having  bowed  himself  out,  the  curate-vicar  ran 
swiftly  up  the  narrow  stairs,  and  found  his  wife,  whom  the  strange 
voice  had  startled,  trembling,  and  praying  for  courage  to  encounter 
new  sorrows. 

But  her  prayer  became  praise !  Together  they  thanked  God. 
The  one  shadow  tempering  their  happiness  was  that — on  this  side 
the  grave — they  could  not  thank  the  Gentleman  Opposite. 

Eobin's  bereavement  was  greatly  softened  when  he  found  that 
they  were  all  going  home  in  peace :  all  except  Clara,  who  had 
promised  to  marry  the  milkman. 

On  the  night  before  that  happy  journey,  it  seemed  to  the  child 
that  he  stood  once  more  in  the  old  library,  and  near  him  stood  a  tall 
figure,  which  he  knew  and  yet  knew  not.  The  face  was  young ; 
the  black  eyes  had  never  shone  with  such  brilliance.  They  were 
looking  towards  the  picture ;  and  suddenly  the  smiling  form  therein 
moved  and  stepped  forth  to  meet  him,  holding  out  her  hands. 

*  Now  at  last  you  can  tell  me  all,'  she  said.  '  Ah,  it  is  over ! 
We  shall  part  no  more.' 

She  pointed  towards  the  garden.  They  went  together  through 
the  glass  door.  A  white  bird  flew  before  them ;  the  flowering 
trees  were  in  bloom ;  and  there  was  music,  as  of  voices  in  concert, 
far  away. 

And  still  the  white  bird  flew  on  ;  and  the  two  figures,  clasped 
together,  followed.  The  garden  was  lengthening  and  widening ; 
the  white  bird's  wings  were  touched  with  a  golden  glow. 

'  Is  this  Heaven  ? '  said  Eobin. 

He  had  spoken  aloud  in  his  sleep.     Therewith  he  awoke. 

It  was  morning.  The  sun  was  already  high,  and  the  sky 
beyond  his  window  was  blue. 

And  across  the  passage  he  heard  his  mother's  voice — still 
weak,  but  with  life  renewed — singing,  from  gladness  of  heart,  as 
a  child  sings,  the  Morning  Hymn. 

E.  Chilton. 
u  2 
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The  *  Donna'  in  1892, 

I.  By  the  Authob  of  *  Charles  Lowder.' 

IT  is  a  great  pleasure  and  encouragement  to  find  that  the  yearly 
account  in  this  Magazine  of  '  the  Sisters'  pudden-board,'  as 
its  poor  customers  call  it,  does  not  appear  to  weary  our  readers, 
but  that  rather  fresh  interest  is  aroused  each  year  and  new  friends 
are  found  to  help  us.  This  is  quite  necessary  if  the  work  is  to  be 
kept  up ;  for  in  the  course  of  eight  years,  since  it  was  begim, 
many  subscribers  have  passed  away,  and  we  need  fresh  helpers  to 
enable  the  truck  called  the  '  Donna/  laden  with  hot  food,  to  take 
its  daily  station  for  an  hour  under  London  Bridge  and  to  sell 
excellent  portions  of  soup,  pudding,  &c.,  for  one  halfpenny  to  the 
hundreds  of  poor  and  unemployed  men  who  besiege  the  truck 
from  twelve  to  one.  For  the  information  of  new  friends  it  may 
be  as  well  to  say  that  the  cost  price  of  each  portion  of  food 
is  one  penny;  half  the  cost  is  therefore  provided  by  the  sub- 
scriptions sent  to  the  Editor  of  Longman's. 

I  have  sometimes  feared  lest  the  *  ower  true  tales '  of  poor 
customers,  both  at  the  '  Donna '  truck  and  at  the  '  Night  Refuge,' 
which  grew  out  of  it,  might  pall  on  the  readers  of  these  papers, 
but  at  no  time  since  the  work  began  have  such  widespread  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  been  received  from  distant  lands — India,  New 
South  Wales,  South  Australia,  &c. — as  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  From  Calcutta  a  lady  wrote  that  she  had  had  several 
copies  made  in  type-writing  of  the  '  Donna '  article  in  Longman 
for  January,  1892,  for  distribution,  feeling  sure  that  a  large 
number  of  ladies  in  India  would  like  to  work  for  the  *  Night 
Eefuge '  men ;  and  she  has  already  sent  one  parcel  of  woollies. 
*  In  common  with  many  other  readers  of  Longman's  Magazine,' 
another  lady  writes  from  South  Australia, '  I  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  accounts  of  the  "  Donna  "  in  that  Magazine.    Having  lived 
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near  London  till  my  marriage,  I  have  seen  something  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  London  poor,  and  feel  an  intense  pity  for  those 
needing  warm  clothing  during  the  bitterly  cold  months.'  After 
mentioning  the  wooUies  sent,  and  which  have  been  received,  she 
adds,  '  I  have  tied  a  card  on  each  article,  and  a  threepenny-piece 
behind  each  card,  so  that  each  recipient  may  get  some  food  from 
the  "  Donna  "  and  be  for  the  time  warmed  and  fed.' 

Another  letter  from  South  Australia  has  just  arrived,  announc- 
ing the  despatch  on  October  17  of  a  box  of  woollies  (value  21. 10«.) 
for  the  '  Night  Eefuge.'  '  We  always  read,'  the  kind  donor  writes, 
^  with  the  deepest  interest  all  the  articles  in  Longman's  Magazine 
on  the  subject.  We  have  no  such  poverty  in  this  colony  as  is  relieved 
by  the  "  Donna  " ;  so  that,  although  we  probably  do  not  in  the 
least  realise  what  it  is,  it  strikes  us  with  more  horror  than  those 
who  are  more  accustomed  to  it.' 

*Just  before  your  letter  reached  me,'  another  kind  friend 
writes  from  New  South  Wales,  'I  got  my  first  instalment  of 
Longman,  just  in  time  to  set  people  to  work  while  their  sym- 
pathies are  hot.'  She  sends  a  large  parcel  of  woollies,  with  sub- 
scriptions to  the  '  Donna '  and  '  Night  Eefuge.'  She  had  written 
last  May  saying  that  Australians  are  proverbially  generous,  and 
that  there  was  so  little  poverty  around  her  she  felt  sure  that  many 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  help.  Alas,  she  writes  in  September, 
^  the  money  I  am  sending  is  from  myself.  I  have  not  asked  any- 
one, for  this  has  been  a  very  bad  financial  year  in  all  the  Australian 
colonies :  banks,  building  societies,  &c.,  closing  their  doors.' 

The  strikes  here  have  undoubtedly  caused  much  misery. 
*The  carpenters'  strike  was  the  ruin  of  the  bricklayers  and 
plasterers,'  said  a  sad-faced  '  Donna '  customer,  by  trade  a 
plasterer.  *  They  couldn't  go  on  with  their  share  of  the  work 
alone,  of  course;  that's  how  one  class  stopping  trips  another 
up.  Then  when  the  strike  stopped  the  carpenters  could  begin 
again  working  under  shelter,  but  we  couldn't,  for  the  winter  was 
on  us.  But  they  got  nothing  by  it,  the  men — and  served  them 
right.  Striking  for  eight  hours  a  day,  as  if  a  man  hadn't  a  right 
to  work  ten  if  he  liked !  Why,  what  would  become  of  us  that 
only  have  the  fine  weather  to  work  in,  if  we  couldn't  make  up  for 
lost  time  a  bit  when,  may  be,  the  rent's  been  running,  and  every- 
thing getting  behindhand?  But  it  isn't  the  men's  fault,  it's 
these  agitators :  they  make  a  pretty  income  out  of  it,  and  ride 
about  in  cabs ;  they  don't  think  of  the  ones  that  have  to  go  with- 
out.   The  strikes  are  the  ruin  of  the  nation.' 
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Whatever  the  faults  of  the  unemployed  may  be,  there  is  no 
fear  at  present  of  their  refusing  even  moderate  wages.  *  There's 
been  no  boats  coming  into  the  docks  all  the  week/   one  man  said, 

*  so  we're  all  very  bad  off;  and  when  they  do  come  in,  why,  the 
market's  glutted.  There's  not  enough  for  all  us  Londoners  to  do, 
but  this  scheme  of  General  Booth's  'as  brought  a  lot  of  coimtry 
chaps  up.  They  think  as  'ow  they're  going  to  make  their  fortin 
out  and  out,  and  they  do  get  taken  on  instead  of  us  sometimes. 
The  foreman  stands  at  the  gate,  and  he  sees  they  look  well  and 
*earty,  and  beckons  'em  in.  But  doesn't  he  find  out  his  mistake 
sometimes  when  a  countryman  tries  to  carry  off  a  case  of  oranges  ! 
Why,  he's  never  'ardly  seen  such  a  thing,  much  less  tried  to  lift 
it  on  'is  shoulders  and  carry  it  off.' 

Here  is  a  scene,  only  one  out  of  many  described  by  a  Sister, 
from  her  own  experience.  A  comfortless  hovel  in  the  East  End, 
where  a  pale  emaciated  woman  lay  on  the  n^iiserable  bed  which, 
with  one  broken-backed  chair  and  an  old  box,  formed  its  only 
furniture.  A  fireless  grate,  an  empty  cupboard,  and  half-clad 
shivering  children  crying  for  bread.  The  daylight  was  fading,  and 
the  children,  awed  by  the  gathering  darkness,  ceased  their  crying 
to  climb  upon  the  bed.      Footsteps  were  heard  approaching: 

*  Father '  was  coming.  The  sick  woman's  eyes  lighted  up  with 
painful  expectancy  as  the  door  opened.  *G-ot  any  work  yet, 
Bobert  ? '  she  asked  anxiously. 

There  was  no  reply ;  but  the  man  came  up  to  the  bedside,  took 
one  of  her  thin  hands  in  his,  turned  away,  and  fairly  sobbed. 

The  great  majority  of  the  '  l)onna'8 '  customers  belong  only  too 
obviously  to  this  out-of-work  class,  though  here  and  there  among 
the  crowd  of  eager  diners  may  be  seen  a  burly  drayman  with  a 
sack  round  his  shoulders,  who,  being  in  work,  pays  a  penny  for 
each  portion  of  food  ordered. 

'  I  tries  every  day  at  the  Docks,'  says  one  in  a  hopeless  way, 

*  but  it  ain't  no  use  ;  the  union  men  gets  it  all  now.'  Another 
poor  fellow,  after  ravenously  devouring  a  ha'porth  of  plum-dxiff, 
edged  up  to  a  visitor,  and  begged  to  be  given  a  pint  of  soup  at 
his  expense. 

^  Ah,  sir ! '  he  said,  in  reply  to  a  hint  that  he  had  already  had 
food ;  *  it's  all  werry  well  for  them  as  has  plenty  to  say  as  'arf  a 
loafs  better  than  no  bread.  But  when  a  chap's  downright 
'ungry,  them  old  saws  is  like  old  crusts — they  doesn't  satisfy.' 

After  him  came  one  almost  at  the  last,  most  miserable  amongst 
his  fellows.    And  yet  he  was  the  only  one  amongst  them  whose 
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individuality  seemed  not  to  have  been  utterly  crushed  out  by 
poverty.  His  &ce  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  a  well- 
known  actor,  and,  what  is  very  unusual,  it  was  clean  shaven.  The 
almost  jaunty  air,  too,  with  which  he  approached  the  counter  and 
gave  his  order  for  *  a  ha'porth  of  soup  and  a  ha'porth  of  plain,' 
was  something  out  of  the  common.  One  would  think  he  meant 
to  spend  twenty  pounds  there  and  then.  And  then  to  see  him 
eat!  He  attacked  the  pudding  first,  eyeing  it  the  while  in  a 
famished,  jealous  way,  as  if  grudging  himself  every  bite  he  took. 
The  soup  quickly  disappeared,  without  the  aid  of  a  spoon  or  addi- 
tion of  salt ;  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  a  minute  over 
both.  Never  before  did  we  see  a  man  so  ravenously  hungry :  it 
made  the  heart  ache  to  watch  him. 

Two  new  faces  appeared  lately  at  the  *.  Donna ' ;  the  men  were 
evidently  great  friends,  one  of  them  watching  the  other  in 
admiring  silence  when  he  asked  for  soup  and  began  to  tell 
about  his  adventures.  *  We  came  over  here  to  seek  our  fortunes,' 
he  said,  *  but  we  have  come  to  the  wrong  place,  seemingly.'  The 
whole  fortune  they  had  realised  was  sixpence,  which  had  been 
given  them.  They  laid  it  out  on  matches,  and  had  brought  the 
profits  of  their  sales  for  a  dinner  at  the  '  Donna.'  The  one  who 
acted  as  spokesman  seemed  wonderfully  happy  through  it  all, 
and  his  air  of  protection  for  his  friend  was  very  touching. 

'  Have  you  got  anjrthing  for  a  hal^nny  ? '  another  asked. 
*Me  and  my  mate  are  on  the  road,  and  that  is  all  I've  got.'  He 
decided  to  have  some  'plum,'  and  divided  his  'ha'porth'  into 
two  equal  portions,  which  he  gratefully  carried  away  to  share  with 
his  mate. 

*A  pennyworth  of  plain,  please.  Oh,  but  this  is  the  best 
stuff  for  me ! '  a  pleasant-looking  man  exclaimed,  turning  to  a 
small  pile  of  broken  pieces,  of  which  he  could  get  a  little  more 
for  his  penny.     '  That's  fine  for  the  bairns.' 

A  tall  and  formidable-looking  stranger  complained  one  day  to 
an  old '  Donna '  customer  that  his  basin  of  soup  was  small,  probably 
expecting  sympathy ;  but  our  old  friend  rose  up  in  arms  at  once 
and  exclaimed  indignantly,  '  There's  nowhere  in  London  that  you 
can  get  a  bigger  ha'porth  than  you  get  here. — Eh,  what's  that  ? ' 
in  answer  to  some  muttered  remark  from  the  adversary.  '  I've 
'ad  as  good  an  education  as  you  have;  it's  not  the  clothes  as 
makes  the  man.'  We  felt  inclined  to  say  Bravo !  and  have  had  a 
great  admiration  for  the  little  man  ever  since. 

A  frequent  customer  came  up  one  morning,  and  in  a  very 
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hurried  manner  passed  an  orange  over  the  'pudding-board,'  saying, 

*  Here's  an  orange  for  you,  Sister,'  and  was  oflF  aknost  before  he 
could  be  thanked. 

'  Please,  Sister,  give  me  the  awkward  part  of  that  'ere  puddin' 
you're  cuttin'.'  Sister,  rather  puzzled,  wondered  if  she  was  expected 
to  know  what  the  customer  meant.  'Don't  yer  see?'  he  ex- 
claimed, not  too  hardened  by  suffering  to  enjoy  a  joke.  '  Do  yer 
need  showin'  ?  Why,  the  awkward  part  comes  out  of  the  middle, 
and  is  seven  inches  long,  not  to  speak  of  its  other  dimensions,  and 
yer  gives  it,  or  leastways  yer  ought  to  give  it,  to  the  hungriest-, 
lookin'  on  us.' 

One  poor  little  boy,  eagerly  waiting  till  the  men  had  been 
served,  got  so  close  to  the  soup-can  that  a  basin  was  half-emptied 
down  his  jacket,  which  was  all  open  showing  his  bare  chest.  For 
one  moment  he  wrestled  with  the  pain  of  the  hot  soup,  then 
turned  sharply  to  reply  to  the  question,  *  Was  he  much  hurt  ? ' 

*  Not  very  much,  but  I  do  wish  it  had  bin  my  mouth  open  instead 
of  my  jacket;  it  ain't  done  me  much  good  applied  on  the  outside.' 

So,  day  by  day,  the  long  rolls  of  mottled  and  white  pudding 
disappear,  the  pea-soup  sinks  lower  and  lower  in  the  last  huge 
tin,  the  crowd  dwindles  away  to  a  few  utterly  penniless  ones, 
who  gratefully  receive  and  greedily  devour  the  scraps,  and  our 
'Donna's'  dinner  is  at  an  end.  Last  year  a  kind  friend  sent 
twenty-four  dozen  tablets  of  soup-powders  to  the  'Donna' — ^a 
great  addition  to  the  substance  and  flavour  of  the  soup. 

One  poor  man  was  on  his  way  back  to  wife  and  children, 
after  an  expedition  in  search  of  work  which,  happily,  has  been 
successful. 

'  But,'  he  said  wearily,  '  I'm  eight  miles  from  home,  and, 
though  I've  earned  two  shillings,  I  grudge  spending  it  on  'busses, 
and  I'm  too  played  out  to  walk.  Besides,  I  can  get  work  again 
to-morrow  in  the  same  place.  I  told  my  wife  maybe  I  shouldn't 
be  back.' 

'  Are  you  strong  enough  to  work  ? '  the  Sister  asked. 

'  Why,  you've  got  to  be  strong  enough  for  what  you've  got  to 
do,'  was  the  reply.  '  The  doctor  said  I  wasn't  to  stir  out  of  doors ; 
but  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  when  you  see  your  children 
starving.  Eighteen  weeks  I  have  been  out  of  regular  work,  and 
you  can  think  what  that  means.  My  lungs  are  pretty  bad,  but  I 
guess  if  I  earned  more  I'd  soon  come  round  ;  it's  the  thought  of 
rent  running  and  no  firing  that  pulls  a  fellow  down.  My  wife's 
done  all  she  can,  and  she's  a  jewel.     I'd  like  to  tell  you  what  she 
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did  this  morning  before  I  started  at  five  o'clock.  She  took  the 
only  warm  knitted  thing  she's  got — what  she  always  wears 
herself — and  wrapped  it  round  under  my  coat  to  protect  my 
chest,  as  if  her  own  cough  wasn't  pretty  near  as  bad  as  'mine.  I 
wouldn't  have  taken  it,  only  when  she  cried  and  begged  me  to, 
what  could  I  do  ? ' 

Another  poor  unemployed  was  asked  if  he  had  a  wife.  His 
reply  was  somewhat  startling :  *  Oh,  no !  Thank  God,  she's  dead.' 
It  was  no  lack  of  love  for  her  that  made  the  poor  fellow  speak 
thus.  *  She  was  always  delicate,'  he  added,  '  and  I  couldn't  'ave 
beared  for  'er  to  go  through  all  I've  'ad  to  this  last  year ;  she's 
better  ofiF  now ;  she'll  never  be  'ungry  nor  cold  any  more  where 
she  is.' 

As  we  have  said  before,  we  must  go  to  the  '  Friend-in-Need ' 
(the  Night  Refuge)  to  hear  the  stories  of  many  to  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  talk  during  the  busy  hour  at  the  '  Donna.'  Since 
last  year  a  very  important  ofiFshoot  from  the  Refuge  has  been 
begun — the  *  Labour  Home '  in  Burwood  Mews,  Edgware  Road — 
where  employment  is  given  to  men  who  come  to  the  Night 
Refuge,  and  cannot  find  it  elsewhere.  It  was  opened  at  the 
beginning  of  1892  with  about  twenty  men,  carefully  selected 
from  amongst  those  who  had  been  tested  and  found  deserving  at 
the  Refuge.  They  are  employed  in  carpentering,  tailoring,  boot- 
making,  &c.,  their  wages  being  seventeen  shillings  a  week.  This 
Labour  Home  is  indeed  a  double  charity  scheme,  for  the  men 
are  largely  employed  in  building,  completing,  and  repairing  the 
six  orphanages  (containing  700  children)  under  the  Sisters'  care — at 
Kilbum,  Brondesbury,  Broadstairs,  Eastcombe,  Oxford,  and  Swan- 
sea ;  so  that  on  the  one  side  there  is  the  unemployed  working-man, 
with  perhaps  a  wife  and  family,  living  a  wasted  life ;  on  the  other, 
the  unfinished  Home  and  Schools,  needing  the  labour  of  the 
many  men  whose  employment  would  prove  a  double  blessing. 

*  This  is  something  like  comfort,  lady ! '  said  one  of  the  guests 
at  the  Refdge,  as  he  took  the  basin  of  pea-soup  into  his  bony 
hands.     '  Different  from  last  night,  this  is.' 

'  Where  were  you  last  night  ? '  asked  the  visitor. 

*0n  a  bench  in  the  Park,  lady.  It's  the  first  time  I  ever 
passed  a  night  there,  and  I  wish  it  may  be  the  last.  Up  till  last 
night  I've  generally  managed  to  make  two  or  three  coppers.  I 
held  a  horse  for  a  gentleman,  and  he  gave  me  sixpence.  I  was  a 
gentleman's  servant,  lady,  and  had  a  good  berth,  but  he  died — it 
was  the  influenza.    He  was  a  kind  master,  and  I  might  have 
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saved  a  bit  then ;  but  I  never  thought  things  would  turn  out  Kke 
this,  and  it  all  slipped  through  my  fingers.     Last  night  I  was 
dead  beat — I  must  lie  down  somewhere,  and  I'd  not  a  copper.     It 
was  precious  cold  though ! ' 
'  Wasn't  it  raining  ? ' 

*  Not  in  the  night,  lady.  It  had  been.  The  bench  was  all 
wet,  but  I  wiped  it  as  best  I  could.  It's  a  wonder  folks  ever 
wake  again,  lying  down  there.  It's  something  to  come  in  here 
and  see  anyone  look  a  bit  friendly  at  you,  instead  of  saying  they 
can't  do  anything  for  you,  before  they  know  what  you're  going 
to  ask.' 

On  the  opposite  bench  was  an  elderly  man,  his  eyes  very 
bright,  his  face  pale  and  drawn,  looking  like  what  he  was — a  man 
in  the  last  stage  of  consumption. 

He  had  a  pretty  good  place  as  porter,  the  Sisters  told  their 
visitor,  but  increasing  weakness  led  to  his  dismissal ;  so  he  took  to 
costering,  perhaps  the  quickest  and  most  certain  road  to  death  for 
a  consumptive  subject. 

The  next  man  to  whom  the  visitor  spoke  had  a  still  sadder 
story  to  tell.  Quite  a  young  man,  with  a  sullen,  bitter,  and 
suspicious  face. 

'  I  was  tried  for  stealing,  and  they  found  me  guilty ;  but  I 
hadn't  anything  on  me,  and  I  told  them  it  had  been  took  from 
me,  so  they  only  gave  me  three  weeks.' 

*  But  I  don't  understand.     'What  was  taken  from  you  ? ' 
*The  money,   lady,'  he  replied,   rather  defiantly.      *I  was 

errand-boy  to  a  big  firm  in  S Street,  and  one  day  they  sent 

me  with  money — ten  shiUings  it  was — ^and  two  fellows  set  on  me 
and  knocked  me  over  and  ran  off"  with  it.' 

Somehow  he  hurried  over  the  last  sentence  without  raising 
his  eyes.  '  How  terrible ! '  the  visitor  said.  *  And  would  no  one 
believe  you?' 

*  No,'  the  lad  muttered,  his  head  sinking  lower.  Then,  sud- 
denly raising  it,  he  spoke  with  fierce  determination : 

'  That  was  all  gammon,  lady.  I  did  take  it !  I  made  it  up 
about  them  coves  knocking  me  down.  I'd  got  into  a  scrape 
and ' 

His  voice  broke  suddenly. 

*  And  you  thought  you  would  get  out  of  it  thai  way,  poor 
fellow !     Well,  you  must  begin  over  again.' 

*  It's  no  good,  ma'am.  Nobody  will  take  me  now.  And  my 
mother  never  came  to  the  trial ;  I  did  think  she'd  have  stood  by 
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me  that  much.     If  she'd  looked  arter  me  like  some  chaps  is 
looked  arter,  Td  never  have  been  copped/ 

*  But  it  wasn't  all  her  fault,  was  it  ? '  said  his  new  friend,  and 
talked  a  little  longer,  till  things  seemed  to  grow  rather  more  clear, 
and  there  was  a  gleam  of  hope  on  the  sullen  face. 

At  first  the  Eefage  was  entirely  free,  but  last  year  it  was  found 
better  to  charge  the  nominal  sum  of  threepence  for  a  supper  of 
soup  and  bread,  and  a  breakfast  of  cocoa  and  bread,  the  beds 
remaining  free.  A  number  of  cases  are,  however,  admitted  free ; 
the  Eefuge  would  belie  its  name  did  its  doors  close  against  any 
really  destitute  wayfarer.  To  a  man  coming  in  after  a  day's 
tramping,  wet,  half-frozen,  hungry,  the  place  seems  like  a  Para- 
dise ;  although  the  beds  only  consist  of  canvas  hammocks,  with 
leather  pillows  and  coverlets.  But  the  cleanliness,  the  lavatory 
with  soap  and  towels,  and  the  cheerful,  open,  roaring  stoves  in 
every  dormitory,  bring  comfort  to  the  hearts  of  poor  wayfarers. 
Sometimes  a  crowd  assembles  outside  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  to 
wait  for  four  hours  until  the  doors  open.  Men  from  all  classes  of 
society  find  their  way  there.  Amongst  them  last  year  was  H.  J., 
a  discharged  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  Horse  Artillery,  who 
had  returned  from  India  after  seven  years'  service,  in  bad  health, 
with  an  excellent  character  from  his  commanding  officer  for 
smartness,  sobriety,  and  trustworthiness.  *Yes,'  he  said,  'it  is 
painful  to  have  to  come  to  this ;  but  it  would  be  just  death  to  me 
to  be  out  in  the  streets  at  night  in  my  present  health,  and  coming 
from  such  a  hot  climate.' 

S.  S.  came  in  sore  distress,  having  had  a  double  misfortune. 
Some  years  ago  he  broke  his  leg,  now  he  had  managed  to  break 
his  wooden  leg,  and  once  more  found  himself  a  helpless  cripple. 
*  Wooden  legs  are  so  dear,'  he  said,  in  melancholy  tones.  *  I 
might  almost  as  well  hope  to  get  a  new  one  of  flesh  and  blood  as 
to  get  money  enough  to  replace  this.  I  see  nothing  before  me 
but  the  workhouse.' 

*  It's  my  boots  as  is  the  worst  trouble,  ma'am,'  another  poor 
fellow  said,  who  was  vainly  trjdng  to  mend  them  with  a  needle, 
which  he  had  taken  out  of  his  pocket  carefully  wrapped  in  a  piece 
of  newspaper.  *  You  see  what  they're  come  to ;  and  my  feet  seem 
almost  as  near  wore  out  as  the  boots,  what  with  tramping  all  day, 
and  sometimes  all  night  too.  We'd  a  rough  life  at  sea,  but  I'd 
rather  be  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  the  North  Sea,  than  in  London 
streets.' 

*  You  are  a  sailor,  then  ? ' 
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*  Yes,  lady.     You  look  at  my  bit  of  parchment.' 

A  spark  of  pleasure  and  pride  lit  up  his  &ce  as  he  puUed  out 
a  little  packet  from  his  pocket,  wrapped  carefully  in  newspaper 
as  the  needle  had  been.  He  spread  it  carefully  out  on  his  knee, 
and  asked  us  to  read  it. 

*  Folks  in  the  street  look  at  me  as  if  they  made  sure  I  was  a 
bad  lot ;  but  you'll  notice,  lady,  that  there's  V.Gr.  against  every- 
thing on  my  bit  of  parchment ;  and  I  served  a  long  time  too.' 

'  How  is  it  that  you  are  in  trouble  ? ' 

*  It's  illness  in  my  case,  lady,  as  with  a  good  many  more.  I 
had  a  bad  fiBill  from  the  mast  and  have  been  months  in  the  'orspital. 
I'm  well  enough  now  for  an  easy  job,  but  they  won't  have  a  chap 
with  a  weak  back  on  board  ;  it  stands  to  reason  they  won't.' 

Some  of  the  other  men  in  the  Eefuge  that  evening  allowed 
that  their  failure  in  life  was  through  some  fault  of  their  own,  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  were  in  trouble  merely  from  slackness  of 
trade.  The  Sisters  require  a  reference  in  cases  where  employment 
is  found  for  the  men. 

At  the  Labour  Home  in  Burwood  Mews  all  is  different. 
One  may  see,  indeed,  in  their  faces  how  hard  the  struggle 
has  been ;  yet,  as  they  go  about  their  work,  they  have  an  air 
of  quiet  determination,  as  if  they  knew  that  a  chance  had 
been  given  them,  and  were  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
They  are  lost  waifs  no  longer,  but  surrounded  by  human  interest 
and  sympathy,  and,  after  a  few  weeks  of  shelter,  food,  work,  and 
rest,  a  man  is  another  being.  In  one  room  there  is  a  pile  of  old 
furniture,  chairs  minus  legs,  decrepit  sofas,  lame  old  tables,  &c., 
which  we  should  hardly  have  imagined  could  be  mended.  But 
the  Sister-in-charge  showed  us  another  collection  of  furniture 
quite  new,  we  should  have  imagined,  but  for  her  assurance: 
'  All  that  was  just  as  bad  a  week  or  two  ago ;  have  they  not 
made  a  good  thing  of  it  ?  And  those  boots  on  the  shelf— don*t 
you  think  they  are  fairly  well  done  ? ' 

In  the  ^Chip  Department'  the  hugest  bundles  of  sticks  ever 
offered  for  a  halfpenny  were  being  added  rapidly  to  a  great  stack 
in  the  comer  of  the  workshop.  The  price  per  hundred  bundles  is 
three-and-sixpence,  and  orders  for  firewood  are  gladly  received  by 
the  Sister-in-charge,  Burwood  Mews,  Edgware  Boad,  W.  At 
this  Home  immense  printing  works  have  also  been  set  up  during 
the  last  year. 

There  is  room  for  150  men  at  the  Night  Refuge.  9,110  were 
received  there  last  season — between  November  1891  and  May 
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1892,  when  it  closed  for  the  summer.  It  is  certainly  doing  good 
work  amongst,  apparently,  the  most  hopeless  sort  of  men — men 
whom  we  cannot  bear  to  think  of  on  bitter  wintry  nights — 
wandering  homeless,  while  we  ourselves  are  enjoying  every  com- 
fort. Any  friends  desirous  of  seeing  for  themselves  the  work 
going  on  there  are  cordially  invited  to  do  so.  Tenter  Street  is 
but  a  short  distance  from  Aldgate  Station.  The  Eefiige  opens 
at  6.30  P.M. 

At  the  Workroom  in  Bemers  Street,  E.,  for  the  poor  wives  of 
the  unemployed,  widows,  &c.,  numerous  tokens  of  interest  have 
been  received  this  year  from  the  readers  of  Longman's — one,  a 
most  welcome  gift  of  six  large  bales  of  serge,  each  containing 
66  yards.  It  provided  nice  soft  work  for  old  and  crippled  fingers ; 
mefiil  petticoats  were  made  by  the  dozen,  and  frocks  for  girls 
going  out  to  service.  Another  large  parcel  produced  176  yards 
of  material  from  a  '  Reader  of  Longman's/ 

Perhaps  the  kindest  thought  of  all  was  that  of  a  lady  who 
sent  20i.  to  be  spent  in  employing  women  in  knitting  and 
making  shirts  to  be  given  to  the  Mission  to  Deep-Sea  Fishermen. 
The  Sister-in-charge  went  to  the  office  of  the  Mission  to  find  out 
the  articles  most  needed  ;  the  whole  order  is  not  yet  completed, 
but  I  have  seen  specimens  of  diflferent  articles,  huge  sea-boot 
stockings  of  the  very  thickest  wool,  steering  gloves  of  the  same, 
waterproof  gloves,  mufflers,  flannel  shirts,  &c.,  and  can  testify  to 
their  excellent  workmanship.  A  very  great  double  work  of  charity 
has  thus  been  accomplished. 

Another  kindness  to  the  Workroom  has  been  a  gift  of  four  tea- 
parties  to  the  forty  women  employed ;  two  were  given  on  the 
birthdays  of  children  whose  mothers,  years  ago,  used  to  read  to 
the  poor  women  whilst  at  work.  '  Now  that  do  come  acceptable,' 
they  said,  when  they  found  that  a  threep^ny-bit  for  each  woman 
was  added  to  the  tea.  It  is  a  lovely  sight  to  see  how  their  faces 
light  up  as,  unexpectedly,  table-cloths  are  produced  and  a  nice  tea 
quickly  laid.  Sixpence  a  head  provides  an  excellent  tea — bread, 
butter,  and  cake  or,  in  summer,  fruit.  A  ninepenny  tea  provides 
a  fresh  egg  or  sausage  roll.  Each  woman  has  her  full  allowance 
put  on  her  plate,  so  that  she  may  take  home  what  she  does  not 
care  to  eat.  Nice  pieces  of  paper  are  always  in  readiness,  in  which 
apples,  cakes,  or  roll  is  wrapped,  to  go  '  to  my  old  man,'  or  *  to  the 
little  children — it  will  come  sweet  to  them,  you  see,  coming  un- 
expected-like.' Many  are  the  grateful  thanks  and  blessings 
showered  on  the  kind  givers  of  these  repasts. 
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Old  Mrs.  Bullock  was  one  of  those  most  helped  by  the  knitting 
for  the  fishermen,  coming,  as  it  did,  when  work  was  scarce  in  the 
summer.  She  had  always  kept  her  little  furniture  together ;  but 
whilst  she  was  in  hospital  it  was  seized  and  sold  for  rent. 
When  she  came  out,  her  only  regular  means  of  living  was  by 
keeping  up,  on  Saturdays,  the  fires  of  poor  Jews,  for  which  she 
was  paid  a  penny-halfpenny  per  fire.  They  were  very  kind  to 
her,  and  clubbed  together  to  contribute  furniture  to  set  her  up 
again  in  a  little  room.  The  knitting  of  mufflers  for  the  fishermen 
has  been  of  the  greatest  help  to  her  through  the  sunmier ;  she 
could  not  do  the  coarser  work.  It  is  at  first  very  difficult  to 
teach  the  poor  rheumatic  fingers  of  many  of  the  women  who  are 
very  old  to  work  neatly  ;  but  they  are  most  anxious  to  get  on,  and 
take  great  pains.  They  begin  with  list  or  patchwork  child's  stays, 
which  uses  up  all  the  cuttings,  &c.,  and  requires  much  patience ; 
but  when  prepared,  the  old  fingers  stitch  and  bind  them,  and, 
fortunately,  they  are  very  popular  articles  at  the  Sisters'  depots 
for  selling  clothes  to  the  poor. 

The  working-hours  are  from  two  to  five  on  three  days  a  week, 
and  close  with  a  few  prayers.  Mrs.  M.,  one  of  those  employed, 
lives  in  a  cellar-kitchen  near  the  Docks.  She  just  managed  to 
live,  while  the  Workroom  was  closed  in  summer,  through  the  pro- 
vision made  by  the  Sisters  of  keeping  back  a  penny  from  the 
wages  on  each  working-day  against  the  time  of  enforced  idleness. 
She  had  eked  out  a  living  by  'welting  stockings,'  a  wonderful 
process  by  means  of  which  worn  stockings  are  renewed  in  the 
feet. 

*  I  get  three-farthings  a  pair ! '  she  said  proudly ;  'and  I'm  only 
one  week  behind  with  the  rent,  and  when  the  Workroom  opens  I 
shall  get  that  made  up,  I'm  hoping.  Two  shillings  a  week  is  a 
good  deal  for  this  cellar,  don't  you  think,  ma'am  ?  But  there,  my 
last  room  was  three  shillings.'  She  had  a  kindly  neighbour  who 
gave  her  the  '  tea-leaves  she  had  done  with,'  on  which  Mrs.  M. 
poured  boiling  water ;  and  upon  this,  with  bread,  she  had  lived 
for  the  five  weeks  when  out  of  work.  She  was,  however,  in  great 
distress  for  some  months,  being  turned  out  of  her  two-shilling 
cellar,  and  nowhere  else  could  she  find  room  or  cellar  for  one  and 
sixpence  a  week,  which  was  all  she  dared  to  give.  One  neighbour 
took  her  in  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  another,  but  it  sorely  dis- 
tressed her  not  to  have  a  bit  of  home  of  her  own.  Now  sunnier 
days  have  begun  for  her,  as  she  has  a  small  pension  of  one  and 
sixpence  a  week.     She  has  asked  to  be  prepared  for  Confirmation, 
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taking  the  greatest  pains   to  understand  the  teaching  given. 

*  What,  Sister,  you  never  mean  that  great  grand  church ! '  she 
exclaimed,  when  told  that  she  was  to  be  presented  for  Confirma- 
tion at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Mrs,  C.  and  the  old  woman  who  Uves  below  are  of  very 
diflFerent  proportions :  one  being  exceedingly  stout,  and  the  other, 
to  use  her  own  expression,  *  nothing  more  than  a  fish-bone.'  The 
latter  is  very  envious  of  her  neighbour's  vast  proportions,  and 
usually  contrives  to  turn  conversation  to  the  subject :  *  I  can't  think 
what's  come  to  me ;  there's  Mrs.  C.  wadding  about,  and  I  am 
nothing  more  than  a  fish-bone ! ' 

Three  of  the  old  workwomen  died  very  suddenly  during  the 
past  year,  having  worked  on  uncomplainingly  to  the  very  last.  It 
is  touching  to  see  the  sympathy  among  the  Workroom  party 
— always  ready  to  give  a  penny  out  of  their  small  earnings 
to  aid  one  of  their  number  who  may  happen  to  be  ill.  Several 
times  this  year  they  have  proposed  to  make  a  collection,  saying 
how  pleased  they  were  to  give ;  and  at  the  death  of  two  of  these 
old  women,  they  collected  quite  a  nice  little  sum  to  help  towards 

*  burying  the  poor  dear  respectable.' 

*  Do  you  think  you'll  be  able  to  admit  more  to  the  Workroom 
later  on,  ma'am  ? '  one  of  our  poor  workwomen  asked  the  Sister-in- 
charge. 

*  I  fear  not,'  was  the  answer  ;  *  funds  are  so  low ;  and  we  must 
not  run  in  debt.' 

*  No,  of  course  not,'  agreed  Mrs.  C. ;  '  only  Mrs.  F.  was  in  last 
night.  She's  been  good  to  me — offering  to  help  me  with  my 
scrubbing,  and  bringing  me  in  tea  and  whatever  she  had  when  I 
was  too  ill  to  get  up,  a  month  ago.  She  was  at  the  Workroom 
last  winter,  and  now  there's  no  room  for  her,  and  she  was  depend- 
ing on  it,  like.  Her  man's  out  of  work  at  the  Docks,  and.no 
chance  of  getting  it,  she  says.' 

Hearing  that  poor  Mrs.  F.'s  baby  was  also  ill,  a  lady  went  to 
see  her,  whose  knock  was  answered  by  a  faint  '  Come  in.'  She 
found  Mrs.  F.  looking  utterly  exhausted  after  her  night  with  baby, 
who  had  just  fallen  asleep  in  her  arms. 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ? '  the  lady  asked,  as  she  looked 
at  the  tiny,  wizened  face,  with  its  pitiful  expression. 

'  Bronchitis,'  was  the  answer.  *  The  doctor  says  I'll  lose  him 
if  I  can't  get  nourishing  food.  He  can't  touch  the  bread-sop  any 
longer.' 

*  Have  you  no  milk  ? ' 
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*  No,  ma'am,'  was  the  quiet,  dreamy  answer.  *  WeVe  nothing 
left  in  the  house,  and  nothing  to  part  with  either.  Have  we, 
baby?' 

The  question,  in  fond,  soothing  tones,  was  only  a  kind  of 
lullaby. 

'  Have  you  no  bread  even  ? ' 

^  Not  now,'  said  Mrs.  F.'s  candid  voice,  and  her  face  was  as 
candid.  Besides,  its  ghastly  pallor  was  sufficient  witness  to  the 
truth  of  her  words.  '  There  was  a  crust  I'd  saved,  but  we  finished 
it  at  breakfeist.  The  children  did — my  husband  wouldn't  touch 
it,  and  I  couldn't.    He  went  out  to  look  for  work.' 

'  Why  didn't  you  come  and  tell  the  Sisters  how  bad  things 
were  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  didn't  feel  to  have  the  heart,  ma'am !  They  do  all  they 
can ;  and  now  I'm  losing  baby  I  seem  so  hopeless,  as  if  nothing 
would  do  any  good.  Poor  Httle  fellow !  But  he's  going  where 
he'll  be  better  oflf,  I  hope.  He's  often  been  stinted  here.  Then 
not  being  taken  on  at  the  Workroom — I  know  it  couldn't  be 
helped — but  it  seemed  the  last  straw.' 

She  spoke  softly  all  the  time  lest  she  should  wake  the  baby. 
But  the  agony  in  her  voice  was  no  less  real  because  repressed. 

*  You  mustn't  lose  heart  yet,  Mrs.  F.  Can  you  send  up  for 
some  beef-tea  for  baby  ? ' 

A  faint  gleam  of  hope  came  into  her  white  &ce.  *  Oh,  yes,' 
she  said  gratefully.     '  That'll  keep  life  in  him.' 

With  a  dinner  for  one  of  our  poorest  workwomen  we  brought 
a  few  flowers  sent  from  a  harvest  thanksgiving.  Could  those 
whose  garden  is  a  delight  to  themselves  only  see  what  joy  a  few 
flowers  bring  to  the  poor  in  London,  we  should  have  many  more 
to  distribute  among  them.  The  tears  came  to  Mrs.  Sea's  eyes  as 
she  exclaimed,  *  Ah,  they  remind  me  so  of  my  dear  boy.  He  loved 
them,  and  all  the  time  he  was  so  ill  his  great  delight  was  to  look 
at  the  flowers  I  had  such  a  struggle  to  buy.  Sometimes  he  would 
fall  asleep  grieving  that  he  had  none,  and  his  look  of  delight  more 
than  repaid  me  for  giving  up  my  food  to  buy  them.' 

Our  readers  may  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  *  Donna  Knitting 
Society '  increases  and  flourishes.  Last  winter,  from  November 
1891  to  May  1892,  we  received  from  205  members  384  mufflers, 
56  pairs  of  socks,  10  shirts,128  other  ^woollies'  and  4Z.  4s.  6d.  in 
money.  Members  of  the  D.  K.  S.  are  most  earnestly  asked — (1)  to 
enclose  a  list  of  articles  sent,  with  name  and  address  of  sender,  in 
the  parcel^  of  woollies.      Letters  come  days  before  parcels ;  and, 
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with  the  great  number  sent,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  out  to 
which  parcel  a  letter  refers  ;  (2)  to  fasten  pairs  of  socks  together. 
I  cannot  say  the  trouble  that  would  be  avoided  if  these  two 
requests  were  kindly  attended  to.  It  may  be  as  well  to  give 
again  the  one  rule  of  the  Society :  To  send  at  least  one  woollen 
PAIB  OF  SOCKS,  comforter,  or  vest,  in  knitting,  crochet,  or  rruUerial^ 
at  any  time  before  Christmas  ea^h  yea/r,  to  Miss  Trench,  Secre- 
toflry,  D.K.8.,  Pulhamh  St,  Mary,  Norfolk  From  the  same  address 
may  be  obtained  The  Donna,  a  reprint  gathered  from  several 
articles  in  this  Magazine,  by  the  Editor's  kind  permission,  and 
giving  a  full  account  of  the  ^  Donna '  and  its  offshoots  from  the 
beginning.  No  greater  help  can  be  given  to  the  work  than  by 
ordering  and  distributing  this  little  pamphlet.  Price  twopence, 
post  free. 

When  a  large  number  of  woollies  are  collected,  they  are  sent 
to  the  Night  Eefuge  and  given  on  one  evening  to  all  the  men 
present.  Socks  are  valued  by  them  more  than  anything.  Last 
year  there  were  several  distributions,  two  of  them  being  on 
Christmas  Day  and  Easter  Eve. 

Grood  Friday  and  Christmas  Day  are  free  days  to  all  guests 
at  the  Night  Refuge.  On  last  Good  Friday  there  was  a  magic- 
lantern  service  for  the  men,  with  pictures  of  the  Passion  and 
Crucifixion ;  and  on  Christmas  Day  a  dinner  of  meat-pies  and 
potatoes,  plum-puddings,  apples,  and  oranges — the  first  'good 
square  meal '  some  of  them  had  had  for  months.  In  the  after- 
noon the  men  were  free  to  go  or  stay  for  a  short  service. 
Only  about  twenty  went  out,  and  they  returned  in  about  two 
hours,  perfectly  sober,  and  Hhankful  to  have  somewhere  to 
come  back  to  on  Christmas  Day.'  At  night  the  caretaker 
remarked  on  the  perfect  harmony  and  order  that  had  prevailed 
all  day,  and  the  answer  was — 

*  Well,  when  folks  are  kind  to  us,  we  like  to  deal  fidrly  by 
them ;  and  tUs  has  been  more  like  a  Christmas  than  some  of  us 
have  known  for  many  a  long  year ! ' 

*  Only,'  said  one,  *  if  a  fellow  ever  had  a  home  of  his  own,  it 
brings  it  all  back  again.  Sister.  But  it  cheers  one  up  to  come  in 
here  and  feel  as  if  there  was  a  place  in  the  world  where  folks 
weren't  in  such  a  desperate  hurry  to  move  us  on.  And  it's  been 
a  long  lane,  so  maybe  the  turning  '11  come  some  day ! ' 
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n.  Statement  by  the   Editor. 

The  annexed  table  of  the  numbers  of  portions  served  during  the 
past  year  and  the  preceding  five  years  is  eminently  satisfactory. 
The  number  has  sunk  from  154,418  in  1887-8  to  85,316.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  to  what  cause  this  is  due.  It  may  be  in  part 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  casual  labour  at  the  Docks 
has  been  diminished  owing  to  the  new  regulations  in  force.  It 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  eflfect  of  the  Night  Sefuge  by  means 
of  which  the  Sisters  are  occasionally  able  to  lift  men  permanently 
out  of  the  most  hopeless  class.  It  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
operations  of  General  Booth.  If  this  is  a  large  factor  we  must 
hope  that  General  Booth's  work  may  be  permanently  successful,  or 
we  may  be  in  danger  of  seeing  our  numbers  again  largely 
increased.  The  diminution  is  the  more  remarkable  as  trade  is 
undoubtedly  bad,  though  the  figures  tend  to  show  that  the  dis- 
tress is  not  so  great  as  has  been  alleged. 

Table  of  Numbeb  of  Mkn  Sebved  at  the  *  Donka  *  Tbuck, 


Month. 

188^7. 

1887-8. 

1888-9. 

188»-»0. 

1890-91. 

1891-j. 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

12,415 

12,842 

16,217 

13,337 

14.761 

16,466 

10,110 

8,089 

6,618 

7,429 

8.523 

18,462 

13,899 
9,799 
13.930 
12,442 
11.123 
11.432 
12,661 
8,973 
13,171 
13,764 
12,949 
20,275 

14,502 

12,123 

16,414 

12,549 

11.640 

10.481 

11,663 

6,241 

6,516 

9,261 

8.208 

10,265 

10,920 
8,634 

12,446 
9,524 
9,046 
9,262 
5,714 
5,892 
5,076 
5,628 
5,922 
9,990 

9,011 
8,702 
9,282 
8,661 
8,222 
8,448 
9,010 
7,244 
7,334 
7,914 
10,076 
11,108 

105.002 

8,932 
8,020 

10,226 
7,543 

10,029 
6.042 
6,598 
6,717 
4,037 
4.774 
6.990 
7.408 

143,269 

164,418 

129,763 

97,954 

85.316 

The  appended  statement  of  account  shows  that  subscriptions 
have  been  well  maintained,  and  that  the  balance  in  hand  has  risen 
from  151.  16».  2d.  to  69i.  Oa.  {}\d. 
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Twenty-five  Years  of  Village  Life, 


IN  an  old  and  scarce  edition  of  Quarles'  Emblems^  occasionally  to 
be  met  with  on  second-hand  bookstalls,  may  be  found  a  quaint 
illustration,  representative  of  the  text,  *  Whom  have  I  in  heaven 
but  Thee,  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  in  comparison 
of  Thee.'  The  part  of  the  picture  which  concerns  us  is  that  of  the 
terrestrial  globe,  on  which  is  marked  four  names  only.  These  are 
London,  Hilgay,  Eoxwell,  and  Finchfield ;  the  last  two  in  the 
county  of  Essex.  Why  Eoxwell  and  Hilgay  should  have  been 
selected  for  mention  we  do  not  know ;  but  in  London  the  edition 
was  published,  and  at  Finchingfield,  if  tradition  is  to  be  trusted,  part 
at  least  of  the  volume  was  written.  The  old  house  is  still  standing 
where  Quarles  used  to  stay,  and  the  spot  in  the  old-fashioned  gar- 
den, beneath  the  shadow  of  an  ancient  brick  wall,  covered  perhaps 
then,  as  now,  with  yellow  stonecrop,  is  pointed  out  where  the  ^m- 
hUfma  are  said  to  have  been  written.  The  tradition  is  likely  enough. 
Quarles  was  bom  in  Essex,  and  evidently  loved  his  native  county : 
the  discovery  of  the  above-mentioned  edition  with  the  curious 
print  lends  corroboration  to  the  local  tradition ;  while  the  spot 
pointed  out  as  Quarles'  writing-place  is  just  such  an  one  as  a  poet 
would  have  loved. 

Not  far  from  the  house  where  Quarles  was  wont  to  stay  there 
stands,  in  a  quiet  and  picturesque  position,  an  ancient  Elizabethan 
mansion,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
owned  by  one  William  Kempe,  whose  ancestors  had  held  possession 
of  the  estate  since  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  The  poet  and  the 
squire  must  have  often  met,  though  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if . 
they  had  ever  spoken ;  for  a  strange  story  is  told  of  the  squire, 
the  main  facts  of  which  are  beyond  question  true.  It  is  said  that, 
in  consequence  of  some  domestic  quarrel,  in  which  he  afterwards 
felt  himself  to  have  been  wrong,  he  vowed  never  to  speak  for 
the  space  of  seven  years.      That  vow  he  kept,  in   spite  of  the 
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warning  of  a  local  wizard,  known  as  '  The  Black  Eaven,'  that  each 
year  would  be  marked  by  some   calamity — a  prediction  which 
tradition  asserts  to  have  been  fulfilled.     Overtaken  one  night  by 
a  terrific  thunderstorm  some  miles  from  home,  he  took  refuge 
with  his  servant  in  a  disused  and  dilapidated  building.     There  he 
overheard  voices  planning  the  robbery  of  his   house  that  very 
night.     Obedient  to  his  vow  of  silence,  he  wrote  what  he  had 
heard  upon  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  handing  it  to  his  groom,  made 
signs  for  him  to  hasten  home  with  all  possible  speed.     The  man 
galloped  oflF  across  country,  but  the  swollen  condition  of  the  river 
barred  his  way.     In  forcing  his  horse  through  the  rushing  torrent 
the  writing  on  the  paper  became  so  obliterated  as  to  be  wholly 
illegible.      So  the   robbers  were  able  to   carry   out  their  plans 
unmolested,  and  not  only  secured  many  valuables,  but  even 
murdered  a  child  who  was  staying  at  the  Hall.     Partly  in  com- 
memoration of  his  vow,  and  partly  perhaps  to  lighten  the  lone- 
liness of  his  self-inflicted  penance,  William  Kempe  set  himself  the 
task  of  superintending  the  making  of  seven  fish-ponds — one  each 
year — which  he  stocked  with  different  kinds  of  fish.     One  of  the 
ponds  may  still  be  seen,  not  far  firom  the  ancient  Hall — a  beauti- 
ful sheet  of  water,  partly  surrounded  by  lofty  elms,  the  favoured 
haunt  of  wild-duck  and  other  water-fowl.     The  others  are  mostly 
drained,  and  in   summer   their  beds  are   gorgeous  with   purple 
loosestrife  and  blue  forget-me-nots.     The   taciturn   squire  only 
lived  just  long  enough  to  complete  his  seven  years  of  self-imposed 
silence.     Early  on  the  following  morning  he  tried  to  speak,  but 
speech  had  failed  him.     A  fit  of  paralysis  had  seized  him,  and  in 
a  few  hours  he  was  dead.    They  carried  him  down  the  wide  oaken 
staircase,  and  through  the  Tudor   doorway,  and  past  the  seven 
fish-ponds,  and  across  the  river,  down  to  the  old  village  church, 
and  there,  in  the  vault  of  the  chapel  of  his  forefathers,  they  laid 
him  beside  Philippa  his  wife,  who  had  died  five  years  previously, 
within  two  years  of  the  commencement  of  her  husband's  fearful 
vow.     The  parish   register  simply  has  the  following   entry: — 
*  1623.    Awg.  21.    Mrs.  Philippa  Kempe^  Wife  of  Mr.  WiUiamy 
Esquire'     'Mr.  William,  Esquire,'  died  in  1628,  and  the  marble 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  Kempe's  Chapel  tells  us  how 
he  was — '  PiouSy  juat^  hospitable,  master  of  himself  so  much  that 
what  others  scarce  doe  by  force  and  penalties,  He  did  by  a 
voluntary  constancy.  Hold  his  peace  for  seven  years'    JMrs. 
Philippa  is  described  as  ^  of  a  chaste  life  and  religion^  (Uscreete 
in  boihJ     They  only  left  ^  one  daughter  and  childe  Jane,' 
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endowing  her,  according  tx)  the  epitaph,  *  vAth  a  double  portion 
of  graces  and  fortune.^ 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  William  Kempe  we  find  a  remarkable 
man  as  vicar  of  the  parish.  This  was  Stephen  Marshall,  the  fiunous 
Presbyterian  preacher  and  chief  chaplain  of  the  Parliamentaryarmy. 
His  influence,  says  Clarendon,  was  greater  than  that  of  any  arch- 
bishop. He  violently  opposed  Episcopacy,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  State  changes  of  the  time.  His  opinions  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  letter,  written  by  one  who  heard  him 
preach  in  Westminster  Abbey : — *  What  do  you  think  he  told  us  ? 
Why,  that  if  there  were  no  kings,  no  queens,  no  lords,  no  ladies, 
no  gentlemen  or  gentlewomen  in  the  world,  it  would  be  no  loss  at 
all  to  the  Almighty.  This  he  said  over  forty  times,  which  made 
me  remember  it  whether  I  would  or  not.'  One  cannot  help 
wondering  what  influence  this  stem  Puritan  had  on  the  quiet 
village.  Had  he  noticed,  and  if  so,  did  he  approve  of,  the  figure 
of  the  crucifix  carved  on  the  ancient  oaken  door  in  the  southern 
porch  ;  and,  still  more,  of  the  jester  with  his  cap  and  bells  on  the 
fourteenth-century  screen,  which  divides  the  south  chantry  chapel 
from  the  main  body  of  the  church  ?  What  was  his  opinion  as  to 
the  altar-tomb  of  John  Bemers,  knight,  and  of  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
who  departed  this  life  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  tomb 
is  decorated  with  eight  monastic  figures  all  in  fair  preservation, 
while  on  the  beautiful  brasses  let  into  the  black  slab  of  Purbeck 
marble  which  covers  the  monument  is  inscribed  in  Latin  the  pious 
prayer  that  God  may  have  mercy  upon  their  souls  ?  Around  these 
words  may  be  seen  a  deep  scratch,  as  though  they  had  excited 
Puritan  disapproval,  and  one  or  two  of  the  figures  in  the  niches 
are  broken,  but  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  when  the  damage  was 
done.  A  curious  memorandum  is  to  be  found  on  the  first  page  of 
an  old  book  of  parish  accounts.  It  is  dated  March  17,  1632,  and 
is  a  permission — a  strange  one  indeed  as  coming  from  a  Puritan — 
granted  by  Stephen  Marshall,  '  so  farre  as  in  mee  lyeth,  to 
Mrs.  Dorathy  Meade,  &  Anne  the  wife  of  James  Chaplain,  & 
Susannah  the  wife  of  James  Choate,  to  eate  flesh  in  their  kaowTie 
sicknesses  ....  so  long  as  their  sickness  shall  continue,  &  no 
longer.'  This  remarkable  '  lycence '  to  eat  meat  during  Lent,  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  famous  Puritan  preacher,  is  duly  witnessed, 
*  this  day  &  yere^  by  the  two  parish  churchwardens. 

How  Stephen  Marshall — Hhe  Primate  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,'  as  Dean  Stanley  calls  him — came  to  be  vicar  of  so 
obscure  a  parish,  we  are  not  told.     The  living  from  the  time  of 
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the  Keformation  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  gift  of  the  Kempe  femily.  There  were  Marshalls, 
however,  kinsmen  of  the  great  preacher,  then  living  in  the  parish, 
and  to  their  influence  he  probably  owed  his  preferment.  They 
occupied  a  place  called  Sculpins,  then  a  noble  mansion  with  a 
bowling-green  attached  to  it,  now  a  dilapidated  farmhouse,  a  mere 
fragment  of  the  original  building,  around  which  the  position  of 
the  ancient  moat  may  still  be  traced.  Tradition  asserts  that  a 
subterranean  passage  used  to  run  from  the  mansion  to  Hedingham 
Castle,  some  six  or  seven  miles  away,  and  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  it  was  stored  with  all  manner  of  treasures,  which  remain 
hidden  to  this  day.  Often  has  the  secret  passage  been  sought  for, 
but  in  vain.  The  old  people,  however,  do  not  doubt  that  vast 
hoards  of  treasures  are  somewhere  concealed.  The  last  of  the 
family — Sir  John  Marshall — who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  is  said  to  have  kept  open  house  on  every  Thursday 
throughout  the  year. 

But  times  have  changed  since  the  old  baronet  was  laid  to  rest 
beneath  the  chancel  floor.  There  is  no  one  to  *  keep  open  house ' 
now.  The  old  order  changes,  giving  place  to  the  new.  And  the 
new,  so  far  at  least  as  the  village  is  concerned,  is  not  better,  but 
worse.  The  ancient  families  have  died  out.  There  are  no  Kempes, 
or  Bemers,  or  MarshaUs  left.  In  most  instances  their  mansions 
have  fallen  into  decay :  a  wing  perhaps  of  the  old  building  is  still 
standing,  and  serves  as  a  modem  farmhouse.  The  staircase  is 
there,  some  six  or  seven  feet  wide,  but  the  oaken  balusters  are 
thickly  coated  with  paint.  The  house  is  not  even  occupied  by  a 
tenant-farmer;  only  a  bailiff  or  a  care-taker  lives  there.  The 
agricultural  depression  of  late  years  has  driven  the  old  race  of 
yeoman  into  bankruptcy  or  exile.  The  place  that  once  knew  them 
now  knows  them  no  more.  On  the  tombstones  in  the  churchyard 
on  the  southern  slope,  where  hard  by  grows  the  wild  sage  in 
abundance,  you  may  read  names  once  honoured,  and  rightly  so, 
in  the  village-councils — names  that  are  fast  becoming  extinct  in 
the  neighbourhood.     Outsiders  inhabit  the  old  homes,  while 

Year  by  year  the  landscape  grows 
Familiar  to  the  stranger's  child. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  genuine  regret  that  one  thinks  of  the  old 
familiar  feces.  They  were  a  kindly  people,  those  honest  yeomen 
and  their  femilies,  and  masterftd  withal.  They  took  their  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  parish,  and  what  they  did  they  did  well.     Even 
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the  Sunday  schools  were  but  little  trouble  in  those  days.  For 
twenty-five  years  they  were  superintended  by  a  maiden  lady,  tall, 
stately,  and  determined,  whose  symbol  of  authority  was  an  um- 
brella. Absolute  order  reigned.  A  tap  upon  the  floor  with  the 
said  umbrella  would  produce  immediate  silence.  Once  only  was 
the  signal  disregarded,  when  the  daring  culprit  found  himself 
seized  by  the  collar  and  ignominiously  ejected.  We  were  stem 
Protestants  in  those  days,  and  no  semblance  of  Popery  could  be 
tolerated.  It  was  bad  enough  that  the  church  bells  should  break 
the  silence  of  the  sabbath ;  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  disturb 
the  solemnity  of  the  weekly  prayer-meeting.  Well,  it  happened 
one  night  that  just  as  the  meeting  had  begun  in  an  ancient  attic 
overlooking  the  churchyard,  the  beautiftil  peal  of  eight  bells  rung 
out  in  the  frosty  air.  It  was  more  than  any  Protestant  could  be 
expected  to  put  up  with.  And  what  is  more,  they  would  not  put 
up  with  it.  And  so,  with  calm  determination,  the  stately  lady 
arose  from  her  knees  on  the  attic  floor,  and  laid  hold  of  her 
faithful  umbrella ;  and  then,  marching  with  great  dignity  to  the 
Norman  belfry,  she  ordered  every  one  of  the  eight  ringers  out  of 
church.  The  men  fled  before  the  dread  symbol  of  authority. 
Then,  locking  the  door  behind  her,  she  returned  to  her  devotions, 
with  the  church  key  in  her  ample  pocket.  There  is  one  clause, 
or  rather  a  portion  of  a  clause,  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  always 
seemed  to  the  good  people  of  the  parish  to  savour  of  the  Popish 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration — *  I  acknowledge  one  Baptism 
for  the  remission  of  sins.'  The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  our 
Protestant  friend  would  never  utter.  She  always  recited  the 
creed  in  a  firm  and  distinct  voice,  not  infrequently  beating  time 
to  the  periods  with  her  eye-glass,  but  having  arrived  at  the 
objectionable  confession,  she  would  stop,  shut  her  lips  tightly 
with  a  smack  of  orthodox  determination,  and  stand  motionless, 
until,  the  unsound  words  being  finished,  she  would  recommence 
with  renewed  energy,  both  of  voice  and  action,  and  end  with  a 
very  loud  ^  -4men.'  One  Sunday  morning  a  terrible  thing  hap- 
pened. The  schoolgirls — ^who  in  their  white  caps  and  tippets 
formed  the  choir  and  sat  on  benches  in  the  chancel — obeying 
some  mysterious  order,  actually  dared  to  commit  the  heinous  sin 
of  turning  to  the  east  at  the  recital  of  the  creed.  The  movement 
caught  the  good  lady's  eye.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost :  the 
very  existence  of  the  Protestant  religion  was  at  stake.  So,  seizing 
her  trusty  friend,  she  marched  out  of  her  pew  and  into  the 
chancel,  and  with  wonderful  alacrity  she  caught  hold  of  each 
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child's  arm  with  the  hook  of  her  umbrella,  and  twisted  them  all 
swiftly  round  before  they  had  recited  six  sentences  of  the  creed. 
Such  downright  Popery  was  never  again  attempted,  at  least  in  her 
lifetime.  It  is  no  doubt  done  now,  and  perhaps  the  little  girls  in 
their  white  caps  and  tippets  have  given  way  to  coarse  boys  in 
cassocks  and  surplices — or  should  I  say  to  fair-haired  choristers  ? — 
but  the  good  lady  is  at  rest  on  the  sunny  slope  of  the  old  church- 
yard, and  such  doings  do  not  trouble  her  there. 

Very  simple  were  the  services  in  those  bygone  days,  but  let  no 
one  say  that  they  were  not  attended,  and  well  attended.  The 
complaint,  now  so  often  heard,  of  the  absence  of  men  from 
church  could  not  then  be  made.  Why,  the  tramp  of  the 
labourers,  as  they  marched  into  church  at  the  ceasing  of  the  bell 
to  their  block  of  benches  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  nave, 
was  like  that  of  a  company  of  soldiers.  They  came  to  church  on 
Sunday  afternoons  as  regularly  as  they  went  to  work  on  Monday 
mornings.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  them  to  stop  away.  Some 
would  come,  across  the  heavy  clay  fields,  from  hamlets  two  and 
three  and  even  four  miles  away.  It  is  true  that  they  did  not 
always  respond  throughout  the  service,  but  then  not  one  in  ten 
could  read  a  single  line ;  sometimes  perhaps  they  continued  sitting 
when  they  ought  to  have  stood ;  and  now  and  then,  it  might  be, 
on  a  warm  summer's  afternoon,  or  aft^r  a  mug  of  Sunday  ale  at 
the  '  Green  Man,'  they  would  doze  oflF  to  sleep  for  a  moment,  but 
only  for  a  moment.  Old  Master  Hills,  the  dog-rapper,  was  at 
hand,  and  down  would  come  his  long  stick  on  the  thick  skull  of 
the  sleeping  rustic,  with  a  crack  that  echoed  through  the  building. 
Many  a  time  have  I  heard  that  sound,  and  I  can  see  now  the 
spare  form  of  the  old  man  as  he  perambulated  up  and  down  the 
church  during  the  sermon.  He  has  been  dead  now  these  five- 
and-twenty  years  past,  and  his  office,  once  recognised  in  almost 
every  parish,  has  become  extinct.  It  is  also  true  that  we  did  not 
'  hold '  with  over-much  music  during  the  service,  and  that  we  said 
the  *  Amens '  like  good  Protestants,  while,  as  for  the  responses,  we 
were  nobly  led  by  the  aged  clerk,  who  occupied  his  desk  beneath 
the  pulpit.     But  the  labourers  came  to  church  in  those  days. 

Many  were  the  superstitions  which  lingered  among  the  older 
inhabitants  of  the  village.  The  churchyard  especially  was  re- 
garded with  feelings  of  awe,  and  few  even  of  the  younger 
generation  cared  to  cross  it  after  dark.  It  was  not  what  they 
had  seen,  but  what  they  might  see,  that  caused  them  to  shun  it. 
If  asked  their  reasons  for  avoiding  it,  they  would  only  shake  their 
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heads  and  say,  with  a  grin,  as  *  how  they  shouldn't  like ' ;  while  the 
ancient  dames  in  the  almshouses  would  solemnly  declare  that  they 
*  had  their  feelin's,  and  didn't  want  to  see  their  old  men.'  '  There 
was  no  tellin','  they  said,  '  what  folk's  speerits  might  not  be  up  to, 
if  so  be  as  they  hadn't  gone  to  the  good  place.'  The  old  ladies 
were  fond  of  speculating  on  the  fate  of  their  departed  neighbours. 
The  future  world,  with  them,  was  divided  into  two  states,  each 
fixed  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  endless.  One  was  spoken  of  as 
'  the  good  place ' ;  the  other  was  only  hinted  at  as  *  f  other.*  When 
old  Betty  Johnson  died,  ^  she  what  had  a  nasty  tongue,  that  she 
had,'  they  came  to  the  charitable  conclusion  that  if  'she  had 
a-gone  to  the  good  place,  she  did/ri't  ought,' 

A  sad  tragedy  once  happened  in  the  quiet  village.  A  poor 
woman  drowned  herself  and  her  baby  in  a  tiny  stream  that  runs 
through  the  further  end  of  the  village.  Before  long  some  were  to 
be  found  who  had  *  heard  tell  as  how '  there  was  '  summat '  to  be 
seen  every  night  at  a  certain  hour.  So-and-so  had  '  seed '  it.  Now, 
exactly  opposite  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  there  stood  a 
picturesque  old  cottage,  with  a  well-kept  garden  in  front  of  it,  in 
which  cottage  lived  an  old  lady  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Dodd.  Now, 
Mrs.  Dodd  felt  injured  at  the  talk  of  the  village.  She  lived 
opposite  the  haunted  stream,  and  if  anyone  saw  '  it,'  she  ought  to. 
But  in  spite  of  sitting  up,  and  looking  out  of  the  window  at  all 
hours  of  the  night,  she  saw  nothing  more  alarming  than  the  white 
rails  of  the  rustic  bridge  and  the  stunted  bushes  at  the  water's 
edge.  And  so  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  '  nought 
to  he  seen.'  '  Ghosts ! '  the  old  lady  would  say  in  scorn,  '  I  don't 
hold  with  'em.  If  so  be  as  that  'ere  woman  hev  a-gone  to  the 
good  place,  'taint  likely  as  how  she  be  wishful  to  a-waddle  in  that 
'ere  old  ditch ' — and  then,  with  a  solemn  voice  and  a  shake  of 
her  bony  finger,  she  would  add,  '  and  if  she've  a-gone  to  t'other^ 
she'll  be  hep'  there.' 

A  firm  belief  in  *  the  very  old  un^  as  a  real  and  ever-present 
personage,  was  a  most  distinctive  article  of  the  rustic  creed.  Every- 
thing that  went  wrong,  firom  the  tragedy  of  a  suicide  to  a  fit  of 
indigestion,  was  laid  directly  at  his  door.  'I  feels  bad;  and  I 
don't  know  how  I  feels,'  an  old  woman  would  say.  '  You  depent 
on't,  dear,  that's  that  'ere  old  Satan  a-trying  of  ye,'  a  sympathising 
neighboiu"  would  reply.  '  He's  at  the  bottom  of  everythinky  as 
Mrs.  Dodd  would  say,  'and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  there's  no 
catching  'im  ;  but  if  once  I  could  a-get  hold  on  'im,  I'd  punish  'inu' 

Another  article  of  their  belief  was  in  '  tokens  of  folks'  end  J    A 
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few  years  ago  some  workmen  were  engaged  in  removing  an  old 
building  which  had  served  as  a  dove-cot  to  successive  generations 
of  pigeons  ever  since  the  time  when  William  Kempe  busied  himself 
with  his  fish-ponds.  As  the  men  were  eating  their  breakfasts  the 
family  butler  appeared,  and  asked  one  of  them,  Jim  Suckling  by 
name,  what  he  had  been  doing  in  the  walled  garden  half  an  hour 
before.  Jim  denied  that  he  '  had  a-been '  there,  and  appealed  to 
his  mates  in  confirmation  of  his  statement.  'Then,'  said  the 
butler,  *  it  was  your  ghost,  and  you'll  be  dead  before  nightfall/ 
And  so  it  came  about :  the  wall  of  the  building  caved  in,  and  Jim 
Suckling  was  crushed  to  death  beneath  the  ruins.  *  I  told  him 
so,'  said  the  butler,  *  for  I  seed  his  ghost  in  the  garden.'  OflF  the 
main  road,  about  one  mile  firom  the  village,  there  stands,  beside  a 
rough  cart-track,  a  lonely  cottage,  in  which  lived  old  Master 
French  and  his  missus.  For  years  the  old  couple  had  lived  there, 
and  at  last,  when  unable  to  work  any  longer,  they  managed 
somehow  to  muddle  along  on  their  miserable  pittance  of  parish 
pay.  At  least  they  had  their  liberty,  and  the  old  man,  lame  and 
half-blind  as  he  was,  could  yet  amuse  himself  on  his  patch  of 
garden,  and  shovel  up  the  scrapings  on  the  Bardfield  road.  In 
course  of  time  the  old  man  was  taken  ill,  and  on  going  to  inquire 
how  he  was,  I  found  that  his  missus  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
he  would  never  recover,  and  was  informing  him  of  the  fact  in  a 
vigorous  fashion.  *  You're  a-gewing,  Master  French,'  said  she, 
.  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  old  bedstead,  and  shaking  her  bent 
finger.  '  You're  a-gewing  to  yer  long  home,  Master  French ;  you'll 
niver  get  up  oflF  o'  that  'ere  bed,  niver  no  more.  Master  French. 
For  I've  hee^^d  tokens  of  yer  end,  and  the  clock  hev  a-stopped.' 
The  poor  old  man  took  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  only  saying 
wistfully  that  he  would  like,  if  so  be  the  Lord  was  a-willin',  just 
to  go  once  more  a-hobblin'  down  of  the  Barful  road,  and  look  on 
the  green  'arth.'  '  Niver  no  more.  Master  French,'  repeated  the 
old  woman,  '  niver,  till  you're  took  to  yer  long  home.'  Under  the 
circumstances,  what  could  old  Master  French  do  but  depart  in 
peace,  and  be  content  with  being  carried  down  the  *  Barful '  road 
to  his  long  sleep  in  the  green  churchyard  ? 

By  the  roadside,  not  far  from  the  old  Elizabethan  mansion, 
there  may  be  noticed  a  small  depression  in  the  pathway,  to  which 
local  superstition  assigns  a  curious  history.  The  old  folk  will  tell 
you — ^that  is,  if  you  can  get  them  to  talk  about  it — that  it  marks 
the  spot  where,  many  years  previously,  a  young  farmer  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  and  killed.     Since  then  every  attempt  to  level  the 
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ground  has  failed.  Many  a  time  has  it  been  tried,  but  always 
with  the  same  result.  The  next  morning  the  hole  will  be  open 
as  before.  So  at  least  the  old  folk  say ;  and  that  the  depression 
may  be  seen,  or  at  any  rate  might  be  seen  a  few  years  back,  the 
most  sceptical  could  not  deny. 

But  times  have  greatly  changed.     The  old-world  stories,  in 
which  our  forefathers  implicitly  believed,  will  not  stand  the  light 
of  modem  education.     In  spite  of  the  epitaph  on  the  walls  of  the 
village  church,  and  the  evidence  of  the  seven  fishponds,  some 
perhaps  will  soon  be  found  to  doubt  or  deny  the  story  of  the 
squire's  silence.     The  buried  treasures  at  Sculpins  and  the  secret 
subterranean  passage  will  be  laughed  at  as  old  wives'  fables.  There 
will  be  no  more  ghosts  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  mysterious 
hollow  will  be  filled  up.    Everything  is  changed.-  The  old  hedge- 
rows, glorious  in  early  summer-time  with  honey-suckle  and  wild 
roses,  have  been  stubbed  up,  and  almost  every  tree  has  been  cut 
down.     Not  a  bank  is  left  for  the  violets  and  the  primroses  and 
the  lesser  celandine.     A  dreary  expanse  of  arable  land,  unbroken 
by  even  a  solitary  elm  or  hoUy-bush,  is  a  sight  common  enough 
now.      The  wide  stretches  of  waste  land,  besides  the  country 
lanes,  where  in  autumn  flocks  of  goldfinches  might  be  seen  feed- 
ing on  the  thistle-seed,  are  mostly  enclosed  and  cultivated  ;  and 
the  birds  are  few  in  the  district.   The  woods  are  strictly  preserved, 
and  all  kinds  of  hawks  and  owls  are  indiscriminately  destroyed. 
The  kite,  or  puttock^  as  it  was  locally  called,  not  uncommon  in 
the  middle  of  the  century,  is  now  unknown ;  and  but  rarely  a 
buzzard  is  seen.     Even  sparrow-hawks  and  kestrels  are  becoming 
rare.     Now  and  then  an  otter  finds  its  way  up  the  stream,  but 
only  to  be  hunted  down  and  killed.     A  polecat  has  not  been  seen 
for  years ;  and  the  last  badger  is  dead.     Some  of  the  rarer  wild 
flowers,  too,  are  no  longer  to  be  found.     Modem  cultivation  and 
scientific  farming  which  demolishes  the  hedgerows  and  stubbs  up 
the  copses,  and  takes  in  every  square  yard  of  common  land,  is 
fatal  to  the  flora  as  well  as  the  &una  of  a  neighbourhood.     The 
beautiful  fritillary  once  blossomed  abundantly  in  a  damp  meadow 
near  the  trout  stream ;  you  can  hardly  find  a  leaf  now.     The  rare 
martagon  lily  formerly  flourished  by  the  side  of  a  green  lane 
bordered  by  a  thick,  lofty  hedge ;  the  hedge  has  been  levelled  and 
the  plant  is  gone.   The  oxlip — not  a  '  cross '  between  the  primrose 
and  the  cowslip,  which  somewhat  resembles  it — but  the  real  oxlip, 
what  Darwin  once  called  the  Bardfield  oxb'p,  is  still  common  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  in  one  spinney,  to  which  the  nightingale 
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returns  every  spring,  it  is  the  characteristic  flower.  Leopard's- 
bane,  too,  holds  its  own  in  a  private  plantation  not  far  from  the 
Tudor  mansion;  and  in  the  Pightel  the  Virgin  Mary  thistle 
blows.  Every  summer  the  swifts  shriek  about  the  church  tower, 
and  the  swallows  build  in  the  chimneys  of  the  ancient  almshouse. 
The  cuckoo's  voice  will  be  heard  in  May,  and  the  red-backed 
shrike  will  nest  in  the  vicarage  garden.  The  ring-doves  will  coo 
in  the  yew  trees,  and  a  pair  of  moor-hens  may  frequent  the  pond. 
And  yet  everything  seems  changed.  The  old  fieunilies  are  gone. 
New  names  fill  the  parish  registers.  The  black  oak  furniture — 
chests  carved  with  beautiful  designs,  and  chairs,  and  cabinets 
with  many  a  secret  drawer — once  common  in  the  farmhouses,  has 
all  gone  to  the  hammer.  Boards  are  nailed  over  the  windows  of 
the  empty  cottages  on  the  green.  Poverty  is  stamped  on  the 
fiwe  of  the  village.  Change  and  decay  is  everywhere  apparent. 
Only  the  church  bells  ring  out  merrily  from  the  Norman  tower, 
and  the  stream  flows  silently  on. 

John  Vaughan. 
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The  Minister's  Money, 


IT  is  hard  to  wish  for  books  and  have  no  right  to  buy  them. 
This  long,  narrow  shop,  propped  between  two  fashion  stores, 
and  seeming  to  bulge  behind  with  the  weight  of  learning  on  its 
shelves,  tempted  the  minister  sorely.  Two  volumes  he  wanted 
especially.  His  heart  leaped  up  to  see  the  dear  old  covers. 
They  had  been  familiar  long  ago.  Within  was  treasure  that, 
poured  into  the  mould  of  his  mind,  should  yield  distinction  to 
many  a  sermon.  The  dread  that  haunted  him  was  of  dearth  when 
he  stood  in  his  pulpit.  He  had  no  critic  so  cruel  as  the  Reverend 
Bichard  East. 

His  thin,  white  fingers  went  over  the  roughened  calf  with  a 
strange  caressing  touch.  He  removed  the  first  and  looked  at  the 
price.  His  guess  was  a  scholar's  shot  and  close  to  the  mark. 
The  books  were  rare  and  three  pounds  was  asked. 

The  minister  could  not  haggle.  It  was  an  art  beyond  him. 
Nobody  gave  him  discount  in  Stokeley.  '  You'd  get  more  of  a 
gloss  on  living  if  you'd  clip  the  edges  of  your  tradesmen's  bills, 
as  they  deserve  and  expect,'  said  Mr.  Pankhurst,  his  foremost  elder. 
*  Yes — thank  you,'  said  the  minister.  His  weak  blue  eyes  were 
fiill  of  dreams  and  his  mouth  wore  a  smile.  The  thing  was 
impracticable — cut  oflF  firom  him. 

So  was  the  right  to  delve  in  these  mines  of  erudition  and 
eloquence.  Three  pounds  ten  was  exactly  the  sum  he  had  saved 
with  a  struggle  to  spend  in  London.  The  odd  shillings  were  gone 
already,  and  the  series  of  meetings  he  had  come  up  to  attend  only 
began  yesterday.  The  sterile  talk  at  a  conference  was  before  him 
now.  There  the  pity  of  it  all  met  him  and  made  a  sigh  leave  his 
lips.  He  had  ceased  to  hope  that  the  session  which  was  his 
business  would  help  him ;  but  he  knew  that  if  he  had  these  two 
tall  folios  he  would  be  a  broader  man  and  a  fuller  preacher. 
Poverty  pressed  him  back  towards  threadbare  themes.  Even  if 
the  trader  would  take  less  he  was  forbidden  to  buy. 
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The  minister  buttoned  his  coat  about  his  spare  stooping  figure 
and  was  soon  seated  in  an  omnibus.  He  had  wasted  time,  and 
the  City  clocks  convicted  him. 

*  Crowded  out,  but  in  good  company ;  two  laggards  together.' 
Behind  was  the  dark  face  of  Caleb  Pankhurst,  a  strong  man, 

and  a  rich,  and  a  pitiless.  The  minister's  nerves  were  awiy,  and 
the  whisper,  which  was  a  suppressed  shout,  shook  them.  The  odd 
dream  smile  that  came  and  went  by  a  law  remote,  unfathomable, 
was  his  only  answer.     But  he  sat  down  where  his  elder  pointed. 

When  the  sitting  ended  there  was  a  collection.  The  Eeverend 
Kichard  East  felt  for  the  small  watch-case  purse  which  held  his 
three  pounds  and  the  shilling  he  had  destined  for  the  box  to-day. 
It  was  not  to  be  found.  The  flush  came  up  and  the  veins  of  the 
minister's  forehead  were  darkened  by  the  quick  tides  of  fear. 

*  Gone — stolen ! '  he  cried  hoarsely. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  Had  your  pocket  picked  ?  Of  how 
much  ? ' 

Caleb  Pankhurst's  pity  was  vastly  like  scorn  to  a  fine  ear.  But 
he  meant  well  by  the  minister.  '  Talks  well.  Don't  know  the 
world  a  bit,'  was  his  usual  verdict. 

*How  much  have  you  lost?  You'll  never  see  a  cent  of  it 
again,  you  may  depend  on  that.     It  is  really  gone,  I  suppose?' 

They  stood  in  the  lobby  now.  The  minister  was  slow  in 
answering. 

'Of  course  I'll  help  you.  The  money's  missing,  don't  you 
say?' 

'Yes.' 

'Five  pounds?  One — two?'  He  measured  the  shy  man's 
means  too  accurately  to  suggest  large  figures.  It  was  a  meagre 
salary  in  Heber  Lane. 

'  Three  pounds  and  a  shilling  or  two  over.' 

It  was  a  queer  choked  gasp.  The  niinister  was  violently 
trembling.  Masterful  impatience  regarded  him  with  surprise, 
and  forgot  the  cloth. 

'Tut,  man,  never  mind!  Don't  addle  your  head  over  it. 
There  are  worse  troubles  for  some  of  us.  I'll  give  it  you  out  and 
out ;  not  a  loan — ^you  understand.  It'll  run  me  close ;  but  I  am  at 
Stokeley  to-night,  so  no  matter.     I  insist  on  your  taking  it ! ' 

The  minister  put  out  his  hands,  as  if  to  wave  back  the  gleam- 
ing gold  coins.  There  was  passion  in  the  gesture.  But  it  fedled, 
and  he  knew  that  he  was  glad  it  failed. 

'  A  gift ! '    That  was  what  he  repeated  many  times  as  he  went 
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up  Chancery  Lane  and  down  Holbom.  He  stayed  himself  there. 
It  was  like  a  rock  in  the  shadowy  sea.     Beyond  were  perplexities. 

He  stopped  at  the  old  book-shop,  and  the  books  were  not 
gone.  He  had  had  a  lively  dread  of  this,  and  it  had  winged  his 
feet.  The  haste  and  anxiety  were  alike  gratuitous.  He  breathed 
more  freely  as  a  glance  reassured  him.  But  a  fever  was  in  his 
fingers  as  he  lifted  out  both  volumes  and  went  forward. 

'  I  will  take  these,*  he  said. 

As  the  string  snapped  the  vendor  looked  into  the  white  eager 
face  with  a  half  smile.  It  was  as  though  he  knew  somewhat  and 
words  were  near.  But  he  said  *  Thank  you,'  and  the  minister 
supposed  that  untithed  cash  pleased  him.  Perhaps  he  found  the 
unquestioning  customer  rare. 

In  the  retrospect  it  seemed  to  Eichard  East  as  if  he  were 
more  mechanism  than  electing,  determining  man  throughout 
the  crucial  episode  of  his  career.  In  a  way  it  went  with  that 
theory  that  he  never  remembered  the  route  he  had  taken  to 
Finsbury  and  his  hotel.  There  is,  however,  the  other  hypothesis, 
that  the  moment  when  the  floods  rose  and  swept  hiTn  from  every 
anchorage  of  his  life  was  so  supreme  that  trivialities  were  erased. 
He  may  have  forgotten  because  brain  and  heart  staggered. 

A  youth  ushered  into  the  room  caused  the  minister  to  look 
up.     In  a  scholar's  ecstasy  he  had  been  poring  over  his  prize. 

*  Sam ! '  he  said,  *  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  But  how  did  you 
find  me  out?'  He  stepped  towards  the  boy  with  outstretched 
hand.  A  scowl  and  a  pair  of  flashing  black  eyes  repelled  him,  and 
he  stopped  half-way,  irresolute  and  surprised.  Young  Pankhurst 
was  a  sad  scamp,  but  he  had  never  before  shown  want  of  respect 
to  the  minister. 

*  Father  told  me  I  should  find  you  at  Temple's  Hotel,'  said  a 
surly  voice,  through  which  an  agony  rang.  '  This  is  it,  Mr.  East : 
father  gave  you  three  pounds  to-day,  or,  at  least,  he  said  so. 
He  couldn't  help  me — till  to-morrow.  Then  it  will  be  too  late, 
and  I  shall  be  a  rogue  and  ruined.  I  stopped  the  money  in  the 
office.  It  was  only  for  a  few  hqurs.  I  knew  father  was  coming 
up,  and  was  sure  of  getting  it.  I  never  did  such  a  thing  before, 
and  I  didn't  mean  to  now.     I  hate  myself! ' 

'  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Pankhurst  ? ' 

'  I  did  not  dare.  He  would  never  forgive  me.  Now  there  is 
the  Thames — unless  you  can  do  something.  Three  pounds,  sir, 
and  not  a  word  to  father  ?     But  you  won't ! ' 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  shame  and  misery  he  was  puzzled  by 
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the  minister.  He  searched  for  reproach,  and  there  was  none. 
The  dream  eyes  cleared,  the  pallid  face  slightly  twitched,  and 
then  Bichard  East  bent  over  his  books  and  unfolded  a  grey 
wrapping  paper.  Was  this  coldness  and  indifference  a  calculated 
condenmation  ?    The  prodigal's  gorge  rose. 

*  I  see.  A  minister  is  less  than  a  man.  He  is  a  prig.  And 
the  brotherliness  he  preaches  is  a  lie.* 

The  words  were  missiles,  hot  from  a  fdmace  of  despair  and 
indignation.  But  they  did  not  scorch.  The  minister's  outer  ear 
received  them  but  not  the  inner.  When  he  stood  up  he  was 
curiously  erect,  and  the  worst  spasm  of  soul  darkness  had  passed. 

His  tones  were  richer  and  sweeter  than  any  worshipper  had 
heard  them  in  Heber  Lane. 

*  If  you  will  go  with  me  a  little  distance — it  is  not  far,'  he 
said,  '  I  think,  perhaps,  I  can  help  you.  Yes,  in  any  case  I  will 
promise  to  help  you.  Do  not  fear  on  that  score.  There  is  a 
resource.' 

The  minister's  hand  touched  the  watch  which  was  a  present 
from  his  first  charge.  Watches  can  be  pledged.  It  was  a  gold 
lever. 

And  still  no  rebuke,  no  lecture,  no  warning.  It  was  very 
strange. 

Through  the  streets  the  two  picked  their  path.  The  journey 
was  longer  than  the  minister's  words  had  led  his  companion  to 
suppose.  It  ended  at  a  book-shop,  and  now  it  appeared  to  the 
lad  that  a  bargain  was  to  be  struck  for  two  tarnished  folios.  He 
had  a  poor  opinion  of  old  books,  and  his  trust  once  more  wavered. 

^  Can  I  speak  with  your  master  one  minute  ? '  said  the  minister 
to  the  brisk  salesman,  who  bustled  down  through  a  maze  of  book 


*  Certainly,  sir.' 

Something  in  the  manner  quickened  obedience,  and  soon  the 
short  benspectacled  figure  of  the  proprietor  stood  at  his  desk. 
Richard  East  fought  a  battle  as  he  faced  him.  Was  so  great  a 
humiliation  really  necessary  ?  The  watch  would  meet  the  diffi-* 
culty  and  save  Sam  Pankhurst,  and  it  could  be  redeemed.  Silence 
was  still  possible.  But  not,  as  he  judged,  silence  and  any  lofty 
life.  With  a  puritan's  eyes  he  surveyed  the  situation,  and  with 
a  puritan's  purpose  he  spoke. 

*  It  is  an  unpleasant  errand,'  he  said ;  *  I  want  you  to  take 
back  my  purchase  of  this  morning.' 

*  We  never  do  that.     It  is  impossible.' 

VOL.  na.  NO.  cxxiii.  y 
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*  No,  I  suppose  not,  as  a  rule.  I  quite  see.  But  I  ask  you 
especially  to  fistvour  me  now.  I  had  no  right  to  buy  them.  It 
was  not  a  mistake.  It  was  worse — ^far  worse  than  that.  This 
morning  I  looked  and  looked  until  I  dared  to  covet.  Then  I  went 
away  to  an  important  meeting  and  forgot  them.  I  unfortunately 
forgot  something  else.  Putting  niy  hand  in  my  pocket  I.  suddenly 
missed  my  purse.  A  firiend  was  with  me — ^this  young  man's 
father.    He  will  substantiate  much  of  my  story.    You  know  this  ? ' 

^  Yes.'  The  problem  as  yet  was  insoluble  to  Sam,  though  hie 
replied  readily. 

^I  cried  out  that  my  purse  was  gone,  stolen.  At  the  instant 
I  thought  so.  And  my  good  friend  at  once  came  to  my  rescue, 
and  proposed  to  make  good  my  loss.  He  would  not  have  me  a 
penny  the  poorer.     Then  it  was  that  I  fell  into  temptation.' 

Hie  voice  trembled,  the  blue  eyes  were  shadowed  by  the  cloud. 
But  the  minister's  will  triumphed. 

*  I  cannot  say  that  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing,'  he  said. 

*  The  light  was  with  me  but  I  put  it  away.  Two  things  I  dis- 
tinctly remembered.  One  was  that  three  pounds  would  buy  those 
books,  precious  when  I  was  a  student.  The  other  was  that  my 
money  was  not  lost  at  all.  I  had  changed  its  place  before  I  left; 
my  hotel,  for  greater  security.  I  could  have  produced  it.  Instead, 
I  left  the  word  unrecalled,  and  took  money  under  false  pretences. 
And — that  is  all.  Except  that  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  make 
the  request,  but  if  you  wiU  take  back  the  books  I  wiU  not  fiiil  to 
remit  to  you  when  I  return  home  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  mar- 
gin, whatever  that  may  be,  between  your  price  to  me  and  your 
price  of  me*    I  will  give  you  my  name  and  address.' 

The  minister  had  gained  in  presence  and  in  dignity  as  he 
proceeded,  though  he  knew  it  not.  He  waited  the  decision.  But 
no  power  on  earth  could  have  made  him  resume  possession  of  the 
load  he  had  laid  down. 

The  odd  smile,  a  trifle  graver,  glimmered  on  the  bookseller's 
face.  He  gathered  up  books  and  wrapping  and  threw  them 
aside. 

'  I  saw.  the  fascination  grip  you  this  morning,'  he  said  drily. 

*  I  know  what  it  is.  Books  are  my  wine.  I  knew  you  would 
come  back.  But  I  did  not  expect  you  twice — ^and  thus.  It  is 
unusual ;  but  here  is  three  pounds.' 

*  Pay  it,  please,  to  this  young  man — my  friend's  son.' 
When  Sam  Pankhurst  was  gone  it  occurred  to  the  minister 
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that  he  had  said  nothing  to  him  in  reprobation  of  his  own 
conduct. 

He  had  done  infinitely  better.  An  object-lesson  is  more  than 
a  homily.  Shame  had  called  out  shame,  and  courage  courage ; 
and  Sam  told  his  father  everything  in  his  blunt  boyish  way. 

'I  shall  overlook  it  this  once  in  Sam's  case  because  of  his 
youth  and  his  confession,  and  this  once  only.  He  knows  my 
mind  on  that  point,'  said  the  elder  of  Heber  Lane  to  the  minister, 
with  a  cold  pity ;  '  but  I  think  you  see  that  we  can't  do  that  with 
a  minister.     It's  diflFerent.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Eichard  East,  with  a  quiet  assent  that  sucked  the 
wind  from  the  elder's  sails. 

'  There's  the — scandal,'  he  stammered.  To  his  astonishment 
he  respected  at  last  the  man  whom  he  had  come  to  coerce  and 
cast  out  as  a  moral  ruin. 

*  Quite  so ;  and  to  deliver  Heber  Lane  from  that  I  have 
resigned.  You  will  find  my  letter  at  your  house  when  you  get 
back.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Pankhurst,  and  thank  you.  You  were 
very  generous,  and  I  do  thank  you  sincerely.' 

The  two  men  shook  hands,  and  the  minister's  clasp  was 
cordial. 

Was  he  hero,  or  inveterate  dreamer  and  weakling  ?  The  elder 
could  answer  most  questions  that  raised  the  issue  of  character 
with  a  confidence  all  his  own.  But  not  that  one.  He  grappled 
with  it,  and,  metaphorically,  it  rent  him.  The  next  day,  before 
the  breath  of  impending  change  had  stirred  the  sluggish  air  of 
Heber  Lane,  he  was  again  in  the  minister's  study. 

*  Don't  go  away  through  me,  sir,'  he  said.  'I  can  keep  a 
secret,  and  Sam  shall.' 

He  was  in  earnest  and  at  length  prevailed.  When  he  reached 
home  he  burnt  a  simple  little  note  that  vacated  a  pulpit.  All 
that  a  scanty  congregation  of  sectaries  knew  was,  that  the 
minister  seemed  re-made  since  the  London  meetings.  Pain  had 
taught  him  the  passion  thrill  which  was  more  than  eloquence. 

W.  J.  Lacey. 
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EVERY  reader  of  Mr,  Froude's  admirable  Lecture  in  Long- 
man's for  November  must  sympathise,  if  not  with  all  that 
he  says,  with  what  he  says  about  the  handwriting  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  examples  of  it  in  the  Muniment  Boom  of  St. 
Leonard's  and  St.  Salvator's  Colleges  are  enough  for  me,  and  Mr. 
Froude  has  read  thousands  of  such  scrawls,  worse  than  Hittite 
hieroglyphs,  and  in  Spanish!  Verily  'he  has  laboured  more 
than  they  all.'  But  perhaps  his  most  acrimonious  critics  did  not 
accuse  Mr,  Froude  of  not  labouring;  indeed,  he  has  not  only 
laboured,  but  enabled  others  to  work,  by  presenting  his  transcripts 
of  Spanish  MSS.  to  the  British  Museum.  But  he  had  to  con- 
struct a  dead  world,  as  well  as  to  collect  materials.  We  all '  con- 
struct '  our  own  universe,  as  metaphysicians  say,  and  every  histo- 
rian must  construct  his  own  special  period.  There  is  no  mortal 
mirror  which  reflects  facts  with  perfect  accuracy.  Every  man's 
book  on  history  is  a  presentation  of  facts  which  have  passed 
through  a  temperament.  Now  we  cannot  all  construct  history 
alike,  any  more  than  we  construct  the  universe  alike.  About 
interesting  people,  especially  ladies,  we  are  bound  to  differ ;  aucJ 
a  Scot  may  take  up  the  cudgels  for  Queen  Mary  against  Mr. 
Froude.  He  was  arguing  that  modem  opinion,  and  therefore  modem 
historians,  '  incline  to  take  the  side  of  distinguished  sufferers.' 
I  cite  the  whole  passage : — 

Again,  to  note  another  tendency.  Modem  opinion,  and  therefore 
modem  historians,  incline  to  take  the  side  of  distinguished  sufferers. 
Men  and  women  convicted  of  treason  are  generally  held  to  have  been 
condemned  imjustly.    The  historian's  virtue  is 

To  make  him  worthy  whose  oiFence  suhdues  him, 
And  curse  that  Justice  did  it. 

^I  will  mention  an  instance  or  two. 

Writers  of  note,  English  and  Scotch,  require  us  to  believe  that 
Mary  Stuart's  Casket  Letters  were  forged  by  the  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
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gation  aj3  an  excuse  for  dethroning  her.  These  Letters  were  examined 
by  the  Scotch  Privy  Council,  They  were  submitted  to  the  Scotch 
Parliainent.  The  drcumstanoeB  of  the  discovery  were  published  at  a 
time  when,  if  there  was  foul  play,  it  could  have  been  instantly  detected. 
The  Letters  were  brought  to  London  and  laid  before  the  Queen  and  her 
ministers,  to  whom  Mary  Stuart's  handwriting  was  perfectly  familiar, 
and  again  to  a  Committee  of  Peers,  among  whom  there  were  her 
warmest  friends.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Catholic  Powers  at  Elizabeth's 
court  were  equally  eager  to  prove  her  innocent ;  yet  we  do  not  find  a 
trace  of  suspicion  among  them.  Yet  we  are  required  to  believe  that 
all  these  persons  were  taken  in  by  a  forgery  so  clumsy  that  her  modem 
defenders,  who  have  not  the  originals  before  them,  imagine  that  they 
can  detect  it  with  ease — that  Elizabeth  and  Burghley  and  WaLdngham, 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  others  of  honourable  fame,  were  parties  to 
the  fraud ;  all  because  such  persons  think  it  unlikely  that  an  interest- 
ing woman  could  have  written  those  Letters. 

And,  strange  to  say,  they  see  no  difficulty  in  such  an  hypothesis, 
and  English  historical  opinion  is  content  to  leave  the  question  open — 
to  leave  open,  that  is,  whether  Elizabeth  and  those  eminent  public 
servants  of  hers,  who  carried  England  through  the  most  dangerous 
crisis  of  its  national  existence,  were  among  the  basest  villains  that  ever 
disgraced  humanity.  We  may  as  well  abandon  the  study  of  history  if 
we  are  to  carry  it  on  upon  such  wilful  principles. 

Now  I  am  not  an  enthusiastic  partisan  of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen 
of  Scots.  She  had  beauty,  manners,  courage ;  she  was  placed,  by 
no  fault  of  her  own,  in  a  perfectly  impossible  position  for  a 
Catholic  and  a  woman.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  she  knew 
there  was  a  design  to  take  off  her  husband,  Damley ;  and  if  she 
were  cognisant  of  that,  and  took  no  measures  to  prevent  it,  she 
was,  of  course,  no  saint.  Granting  that  she  was  not,  neither 
were  the  rest  of  them.  Henry  VIII.  intrigued  with  Scotch 
assassins;  Moray  was  capable  of  anything;  Knox  approved  of 
murders,  and,  to  my  thinking,  instigated  them ;  Damley  led  the 
butchers  of  Bizzio,  before  the  eyes  of  Mary,  his  wife,  though  he 
knew,  and  all  his  company  of  assassins  knew,  that  in  the  circum- 
stances the  adventure  might  be  fetal  to  her  and  her  unborn  child. 
As  to  Elizabeth,  I  presume  that  her  conduct  at  the  time  of  Mary's 
judicial  murder,  and  before  it — ^her  evasions,  her  efforts  to  clear 
herself  by  disavowing  and  punishing  her  agents,  may  be  supposed 
to  settle  the  question  of  her  pure,  loyal,  and  amiable  character. 
Among  this  crowd,  Mary,  even  if  a  murderess,  is  conspicuous  for 
her  charm,  her  courage,  her  loyalty  to  her  faith  and  her  friends. 
She  was  no  sour  bloodthirsty  fanatic,  no  pedant,  no  hypocrite ; 
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and  if  she  was  guilty  (with  many  of  her  lords)  of  knowing  that 
Damley  was  to  be  killed,  she  still  remains  the  most  human,  the 
most  winning  of  these  astonishingly  unscrupulous  gangs,  the 
Scotch  and  English  politicians  of  the  age.  The  question  as  to 
whether  she  did  or  did  not  write  the  celebrated  *  Casket  Letters  * 
to  Both  well  is  rather  a  question  of  bibliographical  than  of  histori- 
cal importance.  It  is  a  question  of  documents,  dates,  inferences. 
Mary  may  not  have  written  them,  and  yet  may  have  been  guilty. 
Her  accusers  may  not  have  forged  them ;  non  oTnnia  posaumua 
oTrmeSj  as  Partridge  says.  But  as  Morton  was  the  man  who  kept 
the  Letters  for  more  than  a  year,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
suspicion  of  forgery  is  not  wholly  unnatural.  Morton,  like 
Charles  Honeyman,  '  would  rather  lie  than  not.'  Nobody  will  say 
that  his  word,  or  that  his  character,  is  worth  a  brass  bodle. 


•     # 
# 


Suppose  we  say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Mary  was 
perfectly  capable  of  writing  the  Letters.  It  does  not  seem  less 
reasonable  to  admit  that  Moray,  Morton,  &  Co.  were  capable  of 
garbling  or  of  forging  them.  The  question  is  not,  Was  Mary 
guilty  ?  but.  Does  all  that  we  know  of  the  Letters  justify  us  in 
declaring  her  guilty  on  that  evidence  ?  Could  a  jury  condemn 
her  on  that  evidence  to-day  ?  Is  there  no  more  kindly  way  of 
regarding  facts  than  Mr,  Froude's  ? 


# 
# 


'  Writers  of  note,  English  and  Scotch,'  he  says — ^we  must  add 
French  and  German  and  Danish,  Dr.  Bresslau,  M.  Philippson,  and 
others — are  not  happy  about  the  genuine  character  of  these 
Letters,  or  of  all  of  them.  These  savants,  both  of  England  and 
of  Scotland,  both  of  Germany  and  of  France  and  Denmark, 
experts  in  such  discussions,  are  not  absolutely  staggered  by  the 
hypothesis  so  alarming  to  Mr.  Froude,  that,  in  his  words,  Eliza- 
beth and  her  servants  '  were  among  the  basest  villains  that  ever 
disgraced  humanity.'  Eh  bien,  I  am  not  staggered  either.  Mr. 
Froude's  is  one  way  of  putting  the  matter.  There  was  a  revo- 
lution ;  it  was  a  question,  or  seemed  to  be  a  question,  of  life  or 
death.  Men  and  women  put  their  scruples  in  their  pockets. 
They  stuck  at  nothing.  Some  had  a  text  from  the  Old  Testament 
which  served  the  turn  of  their  consciences.  Some  had  salua 
BdpublicoB  suprema  lex.  One  can  believe  that  Morton,  Moray, 
Elizabeth,   Cecil,   Buchanan,   all  the    rest    of   them,    accepted 
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dubious  evidence,  forged,  or  fabled,  without  regarding  them  as, 
personally,  Hhe  basest  villainB,'  and  so  forth.  Revolutions  are 
not  made  with  rose-water.  These  gentlemen  and  ladies  had  been 
in  many  a  black,  treacherous  business.  The  game  was  played 
with  no  laws,  as  it  always  will  be  played  when  men's  backs  are  at 
the  wall.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  George  Wishart, 
a  man  undeniably  full  of  all  the  virtues,  was  engaged,  with  the 
knowledge  of  Henry  VEEI.,  in  an  assassination  plot.  Mr.  Froude 
says  that  he  would  have  been  a  singular  exception  among  ^  his 
Protestant  countrymen '  if  he  had  recoiled.  No  evidence  to  cha- 
racter, no  respect  for  &mous  English,  Scotch,  or  French  names 
is  worth  a  bawbee  in  this  argument.  Nobody  stuck  at  anything. 
English,  Scotch,  French,  and  German  ^  writers  of  note '  are  not 
unacquainted  with  these  considerations.  To  write  history  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  them  inay  lead  to  either  conclusion. 

#  # 
# 

'  These  Letters  were  examined  by  the  Scotch  Privy  Council ' 
says  Mr.  Froude.  I  turn  to  Mr.  Henderson's  The  Cadcet  Letters^ 
page  19.  Mr.  Henderson  defends  the  authenticity  of  the  Letters. 
They  came  into  Morton's  hands,  according  to  his  own  account, 
on  June  20,  1567.  What  Morton  says  ib  not  evidence,  by  itself, 
but '  let  that  flea  stick  to  the  wa*.'  As  to  the  '  Scotch  Privy 
Council '  (if  this  means  a  meeting  of  the  Confederate  Nobles, 
Dec.  4,  1567),  what  happened  is  recorded  in  a  minute  of  the 
meeting.  There  the  Letters  are  said  to  bear  the  Queen's  signature. 
They  don't.  In  the  Act  of  Parliament  (Dec.  15)  this  description 
is  omitted.  We  must  remember  that  the  Act  of  the  Council  was 
a  deliberate,  well-weighed  manifesto,  by  men  who  were  trying  to 
justify  their  own  conduct  in  rising  against  their  Queen.  Yet,  in 
such  a  document,  they  make  an  allegation  (that  the  Letters  were 
signed)  which  they  afterwards  silently  drop,  and  this  conduct 
throws  suspicion  on  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Nobles. 

#  # 
# 

'  The  Letters  were  examined  by  the  Scotch  Privy  Council '  Mr. 
Froude  avers,  with  the  Nobles.  But  the  Scotch  Privy  Council 
were  most  inconsistently  mendacious.  Li  their  Act  of  Secret  Council 
they  declare  that  they  took  up  arms  against  Mary,  and  on  June  15 
seized  her  person,  ^  because  of  her  ainis  de&ult/  as  '  be  divers 
her  previe  Letters  written  and  subscrivet  with  her  own  hand ' 
she  had  proved  her  guilt  of  Damley's  murder.   The  rising  and  the 
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seizure  of  the  Qaeen  tx)ok  place  before  the  Letters  came  into 
Morton's  hands,  on  June  20.  Thus  the  Privy  Council  allege  that 
they  rose  in  arms  because  of  documents  which  they  did  not  pos- 
sess, documents  signed  by  the  Queen,  though  no  such  documentfi 
existed.  Men  rebel,  and  later  say  that  they  rebel  because  of 
information  contained  in  documents  which  they  did  not  possess 
when  they  rose,  and  which  they  describe  wrongly,  in  a  cautiously- 
laboured  manifesto.  What  are  their  characters  and  their  evidence 
worth  ?  As  to  the  submitting  of  the  documents  ^  to  the  Scotch 
Parliament,'  Mr.  Henderson  says  (p.  24)  *  it  is  not  stated  whether 
the  "  Gasket  Letters  "  were  read  to  the  Assembly,  or  whether  the 
representations  of  the  Begent  and  the  Privy  Council  were  taken  on 
trust.  In  like  manner,  no  mention  is  made  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  documents  having  been  read.'  The  most  we  know  is 
from  the  declaration  of  Mary's  friends  (Sept.  12,  1568)  'yif  it  be 
is  alledgit,  that  her  Majestie's  writing,  pTroducU  in  Parliament, 
sould  preive  her  grace  culpabill,  it  may  be  answerit :  That  ther 
is  na  place  mentioun  made  in  it,  be  the  quhilk  her  Hieness 
may  be  convict,  albeit  it  were  her  ainis  hand-writ,  as  it  is  not. 
Also,  the  samin  is  devysit  be  thameselfis '  (Moray's  party)  '  in  sum 
principal  and  substantious  clausis.'  So  Mary's  defenders  still 
argue,  as  we  shall  see ;  but  is  Mr.  Henderson  right  in  thinking 
that  those  remarks  prove  the  Letters  to  have  been  read  in  Parlia- 
ment ?  *  Producit '  they  were,  by  way  of  justifying  acts  committed 
before  the  Letters  were  in  the  hands  of  Mary's  enemies.  So  much 
for  the  Scotch  Privy  Council  and  Scotch  Parliament. 


#     # 


'  The  circumstances  of  the  Discovery  were  published  at  a  time 
when,  if  there  was  foul  play,  it  could  have  been  instantly  detected.' 
The  Letters,  according  to  a  later  declaration  by  Morton,  were 
captured  from  an  agent  of  Bothwell's,  named  Dalgliesh,  on  June  20, 
1567.  But,  in  the  strict  sense  of  words,  '  the  circumstances 
of  their  discovery'  were  never  'published'  at  all  till  1882  or 
1889.  A  declaration  was  made  by  Morton,  in  December  1568, 
to  a  secret  tribunal  of  the  English  Privy  Council,  with  other 
Lords,  sitting  at  Westminster ;  '  Her  Majesty  making  them  her 
counsellors,  specially  to  keep  the  same  secret  to  themselves* 
(Journals  of  Proceedings.     Henderson,  p.  187.) 

Now,  in  1887  the  British  Museum  acquired  some  MSS.  which 
had  belonged  to  Sir  Alexander  Malet.  Among  them  was  one, 
now  foUo  216  of  No.  32,691  of  'Additional  MSS.'      The  pro- 
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venwnce  and  pedigree  of  this  document  are,  as  £ekr  as  I  am  aware, 
imknown.  It  declares  itself  to  be  (1)  *  Ye  copie  of  that  qch  was 
geven  to  Mr.  Secretarie  Cecill  upon  Thursday  the  viii***  of 
December  1568,'  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  '  discovery '  of  the 
Letters ;  that  is,  a  copy  of  a  Declaration  of  the  discovery,  then 
given  to  Cecil  by  Morton,  the  discoverer.  (2)  It  avows  itself  to  be 
*  the  trew  copie '  of  the  Declaration  made  by  Morton  to  '  the 
Commissioners  and  Council  of  England,  sitting  in  Westminster, 
Dec.  29,  1668.'  So  far  Mr.  Henderson.  (8)  The  MS.  announces 
itself  as  *  the  copy  of  a  better  gevin  to  Secretairie  Cecill.'  ^  The 
existence  of  this  copy  of  threefold  character — copy  of  a  letter  or 
declaration  given  to  Cecil  on  December  8,  or  given  then  to  Cecil, 
and  on  December  29  to  the  English  Commissioners  (on  neither 
date  is  the  Commission  known  to  have  sat,  but  they  did  sit  on 
December  9),  is  all  the  evidence  known  to  me  for  maintaining 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery  were  published  at  a  time 
when,  if  there  was  foul  play,  it  could  have  been  instantly  detected. 
One  would  prefer  to  say  that  the  Letters  were  divtdgedy  in  circum- 
stances not,  perhaps,  entirely  favourable  to  a  hearing  of  Mary's  case. 
Were  she  and  her  advisers  ever  even  allowed  to  see  the  Letters,  or 
even  copies  of  them,  at  that  time  ?  Of  course  they  were  not. 
So  much  for  the  divulging  of  the  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
covery. If  the  copy  of  the  document  be  authentic  and  accurate, 
Morton  made,  to  a  secret  tribunal,  a  statement  ^  on  his  honour.' 
A  cat  would  not  be  whipped  for  stealing  cream,  as  someone  has 
said,  on  Morton's  evidence.  And  if  there  were  Mends  of  Mary's 
present,  English  nobles,  when  the  Letters  were  produced  at 
Westminster,  why,  they  remained  her  friends  !  Agam,  the 
Letters  were  taken  from  Dalgliesh.  If,  as  Mr.  Froude  says,  *  foul 
play  could  have  been  instantly  detected,'  Dalgliesh  should  have 
been  examined.  But  dead  men  tell  no  tales.  Mary's  enemies 
had  killed  Dalgliesh.  They  did  take  his  deposition.  '  No  question 
about  the  Casket  or  its  contents  was  put  to  him '  (Skelton).  This 
is  where  Queen  Mary's  advocate  (who  need  not  believe  in  her 
innocence)  is  likely  to  take  his  stand.  The  actual  Letters  were 
produced,  late  in  the  inquiry,  to  a  Commission  which  was  naturally 
influenced  by  Elizabeth's  wishes,  which  could  not  examine  an  im- 
portant witness,  because  he  was  defunct,  and  which  could  not 
compare  Morton's  account  of  Dalgliesh's  capture  with  Sir  James 
Melville's  statement  that  he  was  taken,  a  month  later,  in  Orkney. 

>  See  Mr.  Skelton*s  essaj,  *  The  Casket  Letten^  and  Mary  Stnart '  {Blaohwaod*» 
Moffotme,  December  1889,  p.  804,  Note  2). 
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One  does  not  know  if  Maitland  was  preaent  or  absent.  Morton 
says  Maitland  was  with  him  when  the  Casket  was  seiised,  and  I 
own  that  Maitland  comes  ill  out  of  the  whole  affidr.  He  certainly 
knew  the  real  truth,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  silent. 

#     • 
# 

-  ^  The  Letters  were  brought  to  London  and  laid  before  the  Queen 
and  her  Ministers.'  Here,  at  last,  all  are  agreed  that '  the  French 
version '  of  the  letters  was  actually  seen  'at  Westminster.  There 
had  already  been  some  hocus-pocus  with  Elizabeth.  ^  The  prin- 
cipal points '  of  the  Letters  had  been  laid  before  her  in  Scotch. 
She  told  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  July  that  the  Letters  were  a 
forgery.  Why  on  earth  were  they  sent  in  Scotch?  Surely 
Elizabeth  was  better  acquainted  with  the  French  of  the  alleged 
originals.  The  alleged  originals  were  examined  by  the  English 
Privy  CSouncil  and  Lords  on  December  14  and  15.  But  were  the 
Jietters  honestly  and  carefully  compared  with  undeniable  writings 
by  Mary  ?  We  have  the  Journals  of  the  Proceedings, '  altered 
and  interlined  by  Cecil'  (Henderson,  p.  186).  Writing  on 
December  14,  Cecil  says,  or  the  Journal  says,  that  the  Letters 
'  were  duly  conferred  and  compared  for  the  manner  of  writing 
and  fashion  of  orthography '  with  letters  of  Mary's  ^  long  since 
heretofore  written.'  A  graphologist  will  tell  us  that  the  more 
closely  the  later  Letters,  written  in  mental  stress  and  after  much 
sickness  and  suffering,  resembled  letters  indited  '  long  since  here- 
tofore,' the  more  suspicious  is  the  resemblance.  Evidence  as  to 
handwriting  is  always  dubious,  and,  of  course,  no  expert  was 
present.  The  forged  letters  of  Air.  Pamell  easily  took  in  Mr. 
Pamell's  unlucky  accusers.  Now  on  December  15  a  number  of 
other  documents  were  hastily  examined.  Cecil  says  in  the 
Journal,  December  15,  that '  of  aU  those  foresaid  writi/agaj  there 
was  no  special  choyse  nor  regard  had  to  the  order  of  the  pro- 
ducing thereof,  but,  the  whole  writings  lying  together  on  the 
counsel  table,  the  same  were  one  after  another  showed  rather  by 
hap,  as  the  same  did  ly  upon  the  table,  than  with  any  choyse 
made,  as  by  the  nature  therof,  {/  time  had  so  served^  might 
have  been.'  A  pleasant,  easy  method  of  trying  the  honour  of  a 
woman  and  a  prisoner !  '  If  time  had  so  served '  is  good.  But  does 
'  aU  those  foresaid  writings '  (December  15)  include  the  Letters  of 
Mary,  examined  on  December  14  ?  This  may  be,  and  is,  debated ; 
I  leave  the  question  open.  The  whole  result  was  that  the  Com- 
missioners, acting  as  Elizabeth  desired,  deemed  it  inconsistent 


I 
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with  her  spotless  honour  to  admit  Mary  to  a  personal  interview, 
*  to  come  into  her  presence,' 


One  tinj  circumstance  has  still  to  be  mentioned.  Letter  2, 
from  Glasgow,  is  the  most  damning.  JTow,  on  December  14,  was 
read  by  the  Commission  Hhe  confession  and  deposition  of  Thomas 
Craufurd.'  This  man  was  with  Damley  in  Glasgow  when  Mary 
was  in  his  company  there.  The  Glasgow  Letter  (No.  2)  contains 
a  report  made  in  French,  by  Mary,  to  Bothwell,  of  a  long  con- 
versation between  herself  and  Damley.  Craufurd's  deposition 
contains  what  purports  to  be  a  report  of  the  same  conversation, 
as  communicated  by  Damley  to  him.  Now  Mary's  report,  origi- 
nally in  French,  corresponds  almost  verbally  and  very  minutely 
to  Craufurd's  Scotch  report  of  Damley's  report.  The  two  may  be 
read,  in  parallel  columns,  in  Mr.  Skelton's  MaiUand  of  Lethmg^ 
ton.  No  one  can  appreciate  the  weight  of  these  facts  without 
reading  the  two  reports.  No  jury  could  possibly  come  to  any 
conclusion  except  that  this  part  of  the  letter  and  Craufurd's 
deposition  are  very  slightly  varied  copies  of  the  same  document. 
Either  Mary's  letter  is  forged  on  the  basis  of  Craufurd's,  or 
Crauford's  deposition  is  based  on  Mary's  letter.  Mr.  Henderson 
suggests  that  ^  the  details  of  the  interview  were  photographed  on 
her  mental  retina '  (phonographed  on  her  mental  tympanum  he 
means)  '  with  peculiar  distinctness.'  This  would  not  do  with  a 
jury.  Mr.  Henderson  himself  admits  that  Craufurd  may  ^  have 
refreshed  his  recollection  by  aid  of  the  letter.'  A  pretty  way  of 
procuring  evidence !  There  are  a  dozen  other  suspicious  points 
about  this  letter.  One  thing  is  certain:  the  evidence  was 
deliberately  doctored.  Consequently,  the  whole  collection  of 
documents,  which  had  lain  for  eighteen  months  in  the  hands  of 
Morton,  is  under  suspicion. 

# 

Suppose  that  Mary's  honour  were  not  in  question.  Suppose 
the  events  to  have  occurred  last  year,  and  to  implicate  a  frisky 
modem  matron.  We  see  only  too  many  cases  of  such  matrons. 
We  see,  also,  in  modem  times,  how  people  will  cleave  to  the  belief 
in  a  lady's  innocence,  in  face  of  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  One  ex- 
ample, of  a  poisoning  case,  is  familiar.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
it  very  likely  that  the  interesting  Mary  did  write  the  Letters, 
or  some  of  them,  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  see  that  the 
Glasgow  Letter  had  been  tampered  with.    And  I  do  not  think 
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that  Mary's  case  had  a  fair  trial,  whether  by  her  own  fault,  as  may 
be  urged,  or  not.     Her  case  is  parallel  to  Elizabeth's,  in  regard  to 
the  murder  of  Amy  Eobsart,  Dudley's  wife.      According  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  Cecil  told  him  that  Amy  was  to  be  poisoned. 
Then  Elizabeth  told  him  that  Amy  was  *  dead,  or  nearly  dead/ 
Then  came  news  that  Amy  had  fallen  down  stairs  and  broken  her 
neck.     Of  course  I  do  not  believe  that  Elizabeth  had  any  concern 
with  Amy's  death,  but,  if  Elizabeth  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Scot- 
land, practically  tried  in  her  absence,  then  things  might  have 
looked  badly  for  her.   Especially  had  the  Catholic  cause  triumphed 
in  this   country,   we   might   have  heard   much   arguing   about 
Elizabeth's  guilt  or  innocence.     Sides  would  have  been  taken,  as 
we  were  more  or  less  interested  in  one  lady  or  the  other.     Help  it 
we  cannot ;  history  will  continue  to  be  written  on  personal  prepos- 
sessions.     In  this  case,  I  am  only  arguing  that  Mary  liad  a  case 
which  may  be  disputed  about  with  sincerity.     I  think  she  was 
guilty,    I    do    not    think    her    guilt    is    demonstrated.      Nor, 
if  she  was   guiltless,   do  I  think  we  need  condemn  Elizabeth 
utterly.     Elizabeth  finds   some  documents   ready  to  her  hand. 
They    are,    at    the    lowest,     compromising    documents.       No- 
body   can     say    that    they    were    examined     as     the    Pamell 
forgeries  were  examined.     They  aflFord  Elizabeth  an  excuse  for 
the  only  convenient  policy.     She  makes  them  an  excuse  for  that 
policy.  Would  many  politicians  of  her  time  have  acted  otherwise  ? 
I  cannot  conceive  that  her  professional  conscience,  as  a  ruler  in 
that  age,  accused  her ;  probably  it  acquitted  her.    Little  as  I  love 
her,  I  do  not  see  that,  even  if  the  documents  were  not  wholly 
authentic,  she  can  be  called  worse  than  her  neighbours.     Had 
Elizabeth  been  an  ideally  frank  and  loyal  character,  she  would 
have  said,  '  These  documents  are  compromising,  but  the  whole 
conduct  of  gentlemen, — many  of  whom,  I  gather,  were  in  a  **band  " 
for  Damley's  murder,  as  for  many  another  murder,  and  who  now 
accuse  their    sovereign  of  the  same  ofience,  who  recommended 
her  to  marry  Bothwell,  and  now  charge  her  with  that  sin, — is 
louche,     I  like  not  Bardolph's  security,  Will ! '     And  she  would 
have  let  Mary  go  free,  her  cousin  and  her  suppliant,  who  came  to 
her  Eoyal  hearth,  and  whom  she  gave  over  to  death,  as  she  pro- 
cured the   betrayal   of  The   Percy.     Had   Mary  been   an  ideal 
character,  she  would  have  said  to  her  nobles  at  Craigmillar,  *  My 
lords,  who  touches  the  king  touches  me !     Fool,  fribble,  traitor, 
and  cowardly  assassin,  he  is  still  my  husband.'     And  she  would 
once  more  have  stood  between  the  victim  and  the  murderers,  as 
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she  had  stood  before  between  Bizzio  and  the  daggers  of  Damley 
and  Ruthven.  These  lines  of  conduct  would  have  been  magni- 
ficent, but  not  politic.  Neither  Mary  nor  Elizabeth  took  the 
ideal  course :  the  only  other  course  was  not  of  high  moral  dis- 
tinction. One  is  rather  more  inclined  to  surmise  that  Mary 
would  have  shown  chivalry  had  she  been  in  Elizabeth's  place, 
than  that  Elizabeth  would  have  come  scatheless  through  the  in- 
extricable toils  which  beset  Mary.  But  she  assuredly  would 
never  have  married  Bothwell. 

#     # 
# 

America  need  not  struggle  to  produce  a  comic  paper  while  she 
possesses  the  Oritic.  For  misprints  there  never  was  such  a  merry 
journal  as  this  cultivated  organ,  and  when  an  American  gentle- 
man or  lady  of  letters  comes  to  write  about  Golf  in  the  Critic  the 
fun  is  almost  too  wild.  But  an  *  obituary  notice '  should  not  be 
facetious.     The    Critic   republishes   thus    some    remarks   from 

the    Tribune   on   the    late    Mr.    .      Besidence    in    Paris 

*had    made    vardier,  with   shaved    cheeks,   close-cropped 

hair,  spiked  moustache,  an  invaluable  correspondent.  In  ap- 
pearance he  was  a  typical  boule-pmce-meZj  and  fuU,  flat-brimmed 
hat.'  A  typical  botbU-^ince-nez !  What  a  description  of  a  man 
of  letters  and  a  scholar!  Of  course  one  can  disintegrate  and 
reconstruct  the  original  description,  but  why  should  a  journal  of 
literature  flaunt  ^pie,'  as  printers  call  it,  before  its  readers? 
Beviewing  Sir  Walter  Simpson's  artless  work  on  the  'Art  of 
Grolf,'  a  writer  in  the  Critic  discovers  that  golf  'is  a  sort  of 
expanded  and  glorified  "  shinny  "  (shinty  ?)  minus  the  shins,  and 
occupies  the  nimble-footed  gentry  often  from  morning  to  night  on 
the  heathery  hills.'  What  can  the  Being  who  wrote  this  have  had 
in  its  mind  ?  Golf  is  no  more  hockey  than  it  is  Egyptology. 
There  is  a  heathery  hole,  now  'minus'  the  heather,  at  St. 
Andrews,  but  who,  beyond  the  Braids,  plays  golf  on  '  heathery 
hills '  ?  Golf  '  is  an  open-air  game '  (so  far  the  description,  by  a 
miracle,  is  correct — golf  is  not  a  parlour  game)  '  requiring  some 
dexterity,  careful  csJculations  of  goals '  (here  football  intrudes) 
*  and  blows '  (boxing  is  introduced),  '  economy  of  effort,  and  in- 
difference to  weather.  Its  introduction  into  this  country  might 
not  be  amiss.'  Indeed  it  might  not,  but  a  reviewer  might  also, 
without  being  '  amiss,'  read  the  book  he  is  reviewing  and  find  out 
that  golf  is  not '  shinny,'  is  not  played  on  '  heathery  hills '  (as  a 
rule),  and  demands  considerable  liberality  of  effort  rather  than 


^330  AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHtP. 

nimbleneBe  of  foot.  0  skipper  of  the  Afethusa !  (or  w&s  it  the 
Cigarette^  for  I  have  not  An  Inlomd  Voyage  handy  for  refer- 
ence) !  0  thou  who  didst  draw  forth  the  Exile  of  Samoa  from 
a  Gallic  cocAot,  into  what  hands  hast  thou  fallen  ?  And  the 
Critic  writes  concerning  'A  War  CSorresdondent/  and,  on  the 
whole  (though  a  most  useful  serial),  shoidd  look  after  its  proof- 
sheets. 


#     # 


Some  time  ago  a  prize  of  considerable  value  was  offered  for  an 
answer  to  the  question,  '  What  was  the  great  battle  won  by  the 
Scotch  over  the  English  which  the  Scotch  have  forgotten?*  A 
gentleman  of  Yorkshire  carried  off  the  reward :  no  Scotch  corre- 
spondent has  come  near  the  correct  answer.  They  may  resume 
their  studies.  Correspondents  are  also  implored  not  to  write 
saying  that  Shakespeare  was  not  at  Elizabeth's  court  in  1568,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  a  remark  here  on  the  Casket  Letters.  It  is 
a  poetical  license.  I  have  left  date  of  publication  of  Morton's 
declaration  open,  1882,  or  1889,  because  Bresslau  quoted  it  in 
1882,  while  Mr.  Henderson  gave  it  at  length,  in  1889. 

A.  Lakg. 
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WORK  IS  OUR  LIFE 

*  8haw  me  what  you  can  do. 
And  I  will  Bhow  you  what  you  artf.' 

LORD  8TANLST  (now  Stfl  of  Derbj>  in  ui  AddzMS  to  the 
Students  of  OImrow,  Miid :  *  Ai  work  is  oar  lifs,  tlioir  me  what  700 
csa  do,  and  I  will  show  roa  what  yoa  are.* 

HAP 


'WHO  ARE  THE  kAPPY,  WHO  ARE  THE   FREE? 
YOU  TELL  ME,  AND  I'LL  TELL  THEE. 
Those  who  bare  toagroei  that  never  lie. 
Troth  on  the  lip,  truth  In  the  ^e. 
To  Friend  or  to  Foe, 
To  all  above,  and  to  all  below ; 
THESE  ARE  THE  HAPPY,  THESE  ARE  THE  FREE 
SO  MAY  IT  BE  WITH  THEE  AND  ME.* 
What  higher  aim  eon  num  attain  than  eonqueit  over  hmnan  pain  f 

Drawing  an  OverdFaft  on  the  Bank  of  Ufe. 

lAte  Hours,  Fagged,  nnnataral  Bxoitsment,  Breathing  Imprire 
Afr,  too  Rich  Food,  Aloohollc  Drink,  Ooatj,  Rhenmatic,  and  other 
Blood  Poisons,  Ferers,  FeTerish  Colds,  Inflnensa,  SleeplesaDo^v 
Bilioamess,  Sick  Headache,  Skin  Bruplioni,  Pimples  on  th<> 
Face,  Want  of  Appetite,  Sonmeis  ot  Stomaoh,  dns.  It  pfereot^i 
Diarrhoea,  and  remoTes  it  in  the  early  stages. 

Use   ENO'S   « FRUIT    SALT.' 

It  is  Pleasant,  Cooling,  Health-giving,  Refreshing, 
and  Invigorating. 
Tou  cannot  overttaU  itt  great  value  in  ket^ng  the  Blood  Pnre  an <i 
1  free  ftom  Di$eaae, 


TO  ALL  liEAVING  HOME  Fok  ▲  ck!A.NGE.— t)on't  go  Witbout  abottk 

***     of  XNO'3  *  FRUIT  SALT.*    It  prerents  any  over-add  state  of  the  Uood.    It  should  be  kept  in  every  hr-\ 


room,  in  readiness  for  any  emergency.  Be  carefnl  to  avoid  rarii  addolsted  salines,  and  nse  BNO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT ' 
to  prevent  the  bile  becoming  too  thick  and  (impure)  producing  a  gummy,  visoont,  clammy  stickiness  or  adhesive 
ness  in  the  raocous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  frequently  the  pivot  of  diarrhoea  and  disease.    KNO's 
*  FRUIT  SALT*  prevents  and  removes  dlarrhisa  in  the  early  stages.    Without  such  a  simple  precaution  the 
jeopardy  of  lif^  is  Immensely  increased.    There  is  no  doubt  that  where  it  has  been  taken  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
a  disease  it  has  in  many  instances  prevented  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  severe  illness. 
"E^NO'S   *  FBUIT  SALT.'— A  Qentleman  states  :— *  In  cases  of  bilious  headadics. 
"^^   followed  by  severe  attacks  of  Malaria  Fever  (Ikfldkmza),  BNO'S  **  FRUIT  SALT  **  has  acted  like  a  charm.* 
QICK    HEADACHE.— '  Onslow  Gardens,  London,  8.W.     September  10th,  1882.— 
^^    8ir,^Allow  me  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude  for  the  wonderful  preventive  of  Sick  Heaiaohe  which  yoii 
have  given  to  the  world  in  your  **  FRUIT  SALT."  For  two  years  and  a  half  I  have  suffered  much  from  sick  heati 
ache,  and  seldom  passed  a  week  without  one  or  more  attacks.  Five  months  sgo  I  oommenoed  taking  your  **  FRU I T 
KALT**  daily,  and  have  not  had  one  headache  during  that  time.    Whereas  formerly  everything  but  the  plainest 
food  disagreed  with  me,  I  am  now  almost  indifferent  as  to  diet.    One  quality  your  medicine  has  above  others  of 
its  kind  is  that  to  it  the  patient  does  not  become  a  slave,  and  I  am  now  finding  myself  able  gradually  to  discon 
tinue  its  use.    I  cannot  thank  you  snfflcientiy  for  conferring  on  me  such  benefit,  and  if  this  letter  can  be  used  in 
any  way,  I  shall  be  really  glad,  merely  begging  that  the  initials  only  of  my  name  may  be  published.— I  am.  Sir. 
years  faithfully.  Truth.* 

"KJNO'S  *  PBUIT  SALT.*~A  Lady  writes:— •  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
^"^  I  find  your  **  FRUIT  SALT  '*  a  moet  valuable  remedy ;  4nd  I  can  assure  you  I  recommend  it  to  aU  my  frien>i  - . 
and  the  result  is  always  satisfactory.  Bverything— medicine  or  food— ceased  to  act  properly ;  for  at  least  three 
months  before  I  oommenoed  taking  it,  the  little  food  I  could  take  generally  punished  me  or  returned.  Hy  lift' 
was  one  of  great  suffering,  so  that  I  must  have  succumbed  before  long.  To  me  and  our  family  it  has  been  a  grera 
earthly  blessing ;  I  feel  I  cannot  say  too  much  for  it.  The  least  I  can  do  is  to  do  my  best  to  make  the  **  FRUIT 
SALT  **  known  to  other  sufferers.  I  am  getting  better  rapidly,  and  expect  to  totally  recover,  after  spendiiik: 
hundreds  of  pounds,  and  travelling  about  for  twelve  years.* 

'O^A.'DA.CKE  AND  DISOBDEBED  STOMACH.—' After  suffering  two  and 
^"^  a  half  years  from  severe  headache  and  disordered  stomach,  and  after  trying  almost  every^ing  without 
any  benefit,  I  was  recommended  to  try  BNO'S  **  FRUIT  SALT,**  and  before  I  had  finished  one  bottle  I  fotmd  it 
doing  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  am  restored  to  my  nsual  health ;  and  others  I  know  that  have  tried  it  have 
not  enjoyed  such  good  health  for  years.     Yours  most  truly,  Robbikt  Humphbbtb,  Poet  Office,  Baxrasford.* 

The  value  of  ENO*S  *  FRUIT  SALT'  cannot  be  told.   Its  snceess  in  Europe, 

Asia,  AMea»  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  proves  it. 
■pHE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS.— Sterling  honesty  of  purpose.~Wit^^ 


It  Life  Is  a  sham. — *  A  new  invention  is  brought  before  the  public,  and  commands  snooasa.  A 1 
abominable  imUationt  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  unscrupulous,  who,  &i  copying  the  original  oloselj 
euough  to  deceive  the  publio,  fnd  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  legal  rights,  ezerdaa  an  ingenoity 
that,  employed  in  an  original  ehannel,  could  not  fail  toseoure  reputation  and  profit.*— AoiAiiS. 

CAimOH'.— JTmirIim  each  Bottle^  and  $ee  that  the  Capsule  U  marked  BNO*S  *  FRUIT  SALT.*    WUkowt  if. 
gou  have  been  imposed  on  bg  a  worthless  imitation. 

Prepared  only  at  ENO'S  'FBUIT  SALT'  Works,  London,  S.E. 
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A  Gentleman  of  France. 

BEING   THE   MEMOIRS    OF    GASTON  BE    BONNE, 
8IEUR  BE  MARSAC, 

By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

MADEMOISELLE  D£  LA  VIRE. 

MY  first  desperate  impulse  on  discovering  the  magnitude  of 
my  loss  was  to  ride  after  the  knaves  and  demand  the  token 
at  the  sword's  point.  The  certainty,  however,  of  finding  them 
united,  and  the  difficulty  of  saying  which  of  the  five  possessed 
what  I  wanted,  led  me  to  reject  this  plan  as  I  grew  cooler ;  and 
since  I  did  not  dream,  even  in  this  dilemma,  of  abandoning  the 
expedition,  the  only  alternative  seemed  to  be  to  act  as  if  I  still 
had  the  broken  coin,  and  essay  what  a  frank  explanation  might 
eflfect  when  the  time  came. 

After  some  wretched,  very  wretched,  moments  of  debate,  I 
resolved  to  adopt  this  course ;  and,  for  the  present,  thinking  I 
might  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  surroundings  while  the  light 
lasted,  I  pushed  cautiously  forward  through  the  trees  and  came  in 
less  than  five  minutes  within  sight  of  a  comer  of  the  chateau, 
which  I  found  to  be  a  modem  building  of  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
raised,  like  the  houses  of  that  time,  for  pleasure  rather  than 
defence,  and  decorated  with  many  handsome  casements  and  tou- 
relles.     Despite  this,  it  wore,  as  I  saw  it,  a  grey  and  desolate  air, 
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due  in  part  to  the  loneliness  of  the  situation  and  the  lateness  of 
the  hour ;  and  in  part,  I  think,  to  the  smallness  of  the  household 
maintained,  for  no  one  was  visible  on  the  terrace  or  at  the  windows. 
The  rain  dripped  from  the  trees,  which  on  two  sides  pressed  so 
closely  on  the  house  as  almost  to  darken  the  rooms,  and  everything 
I  saw  encouraged  me  to  hope  that  mademoiselle's  wishes  would 
second  my  entreaties,  and  incline  her  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  my 
story. 

The  appearance  of  the  house,  indeed,  was  a  strong  inducement 
to  me  to  proceed,  for  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  a  young 
lady,  a  kinswoman  of  the  gay  and  vivacious  Turenne,  and  already 
introduced  to  the  pleasures  of  the  Court,  would  elect  of  her  own 
free  will  to  spend  the  winter  in  so  dreary  a  solitude. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  last  moments  of  daylight,  I  rode 
cautiously  round  the  house,  and,  keeping  in  the  shadow  of  the 
trees,  had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  at  the  north-east  comer  the 
balcony  of  which  I  had  been  told.  It  was  semicircular  in  shape, 
with  a  stone  balustrade,  and  hung  some  fifteen  feet  above  a  ter- 
raced walk  which  ran  below  it,  and  was  separated  from  the  chase 
by  a  low  sunk  fence. 

I  was  surprised  to  observe  that,  notwithstanding  the  rain  and 
the  coldness  of  the  evening,  the  window  which  gave  upon  this 
balcony  was  open.  Nor  was  this  all.  Luck  was  in  store  for  me 
at  last.  I  had  not  gazed  at  the  window  more  than  a  minute, 
calculating  its  height  and  other  particulars,  when,  to  my  great 
joy,  a  female  figure,  closely  hooded,  stepped  out  and  stood 
looking  up  at  the  sky.  I  was  too  far  off  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cern by  that  uncertain  light  whether  this  was  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Vire  or  her  woman;  but  the  attitude  was  so  clearly  one  of 
dejection  and  despondency,  that  I  felt  sure  it  was  either  one 
or  the  other.  Determined  not  to  let  the  opportunity  slip,  I  dis- 
mounted hastily  and,  leaving  the  Cid  loose,  advanced  on  foot 
until  I  stood  within  half-a-dozen  paces  of  the  window. 

At  that  point  the  watcher  became  aware  of  me.  She  started 
back,  but  did  not  withdraw.  Still  peering  down  at  me,  she  called 
softly  to  some  one  inside  the  chamber,  and  immediately  a  second 
figure,  taller  and  stouter,  appeared.  I  had  already  doffed  my  cap, 
and  I  now,  in  a  low  voice,  begged  to  know  if  I  had  the  honour  of 
speaking  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire.  In  the  growing  darkness 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  faces. 

'  Hush ! '  the  stouter  figure  muttered  in  a  tone  of  warning. 
'  Speak  lower.    Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  here  ? ' 
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'I  am  here,'  I  answered  respectfully,  'commissioned  by  a  friend 
of  the  lady  I  have  named,  to  convey  her  to  a  place  of  safety.' 

'Hon  dieu!'  was  the  sharp  answer.     'Now?    It  is  impossible/ 

'  No,'  I  murmured, '  not  now,  but  to-night.  The  moon  rises  at 
half-past  two.  My  horses  need  rest  and  food.  At  three  I  will  be 
below  this  window  with  the  means  of  escape,  if  mademoiselle 
choose  to  use  them.' 

I  felt  that  they  were  staring  at  me  throngh  the  dusk,  as 
though  they  would  read  my  breast.  '  Your  name,  sir  ? '  the 
shorter  figure  murmured  at  last,  after  a  pause  which  was  full  of 
suspense  and  excitement. 

'  I  do  not  think  my  name  of  much  import  at  present,  Made- 
moiselle,' I  answered,  reluctant  to  proclaim  myself  a  stranger. 
'When ' 

'  Your  name,  your  name,  sir ! '  she  repeated  imperiously,  and  I 
heard  her  little  heel  rap  upon  the  stone  floor  of  the  balcony. 

'  Gaston  de  Marsac,'  I  answered  unwillingly. 
*     They  both  started,  and  cried  out  together.     '  Impossible ! ' 
the  last  speaker  exclaimed,  amazement  and  anger  in  her  tone. 
'  This  is  a  jest,  sir.     This ' 

What  more  she  would  have  said  I  was  left  to  guess,  for  at  that 
moment  her  attendant — I  had  no  doubt  now  which  was  made- 
moiselle and  which  Fanchette — suddenly  laid  her  hand  on  her 
mistress's  mouth  and  pointed  to  the  room  behind  them.  A  second's 
suspense,  and  with  a  warning  gesture  the  two  turned  and  disap- 
peared through  the  window. 

I  lost  no  time  in  regaining  the  shelter  of  the  trees  ;  and  con- 
cluding, though  I  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  interview,  that  I 
could  do  nothing  more  now,  but  might  rather,  by  loitering  in  the 
neighbourhood,  awaken  suspicion,  I  remounted  and  made  for  the 
highway  and  the  village,  where  I  found  my  men  in  noisy  occu- 
pation of  the  inn,  a  poor  place,  with  unglazed  windows,  and  a 
fire  in  the  middle  of  the  earthen  floor.  My  first  care  was  to 
stable  the  Cid  in  a  shed  at  the  back,  where  I  provided  for  its 
wants  as  far  as  I  could  with  the  aid  of  a  half-naked  boy,  who 
seemed  to  be  in  hiding  there. 

This  done,  I  returned  to  the  front  of  the  house,  having  pretty 
well  made  up  my  mind  how  I  would  set  about  the  task  before  me. 
As  I  passed  one  of  the  windows,  which  was  partially  closed  by  a  rude 
curtain  made  of  old  sacks,  I  stopped  to  look  in.  Fresnoy  and  his 
four  rascals  were  seated  on  blocks  of  wood  round  the  hearth,  talk- 
ing loudly  and  fiercely,  and  ruffling  it  as  if  the  fire  and  the  room 
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were  their  own.  A  pedlar,  seated  on  his  goods  in  one  comer, 
was  eyeing  them  with  evident  fear  and  suspicion;  in  another 
comer  two  children  had  taken  refuge  under  a  donkey,  which  some 
fowls  had  chosen  as  a  roosting-pole.  The  innkeeper,  a  sturdy 
fellow,  with  a  great  club  in  his  fist,  sat  moodily  at  the  foot  of  a 
ladder  which  led  to  the  lofb  above,  while  a  slatternly  woman,  who 
was  going  to  and  fro  getting  supper,  seemed  in  equal  terror  of  her 
guests  and  her  goodman. 

Confirmed  by  what  I  saw,  and  assured  that  the  villains  were 
ripe  for  any  mischief,  and,  if  not  checked,  would  speedily  be 
beyond  my  control,  I  noisily  flung  the  door  open  and  entered. 
Fresnoy  looked  up  with  a  sneer  as  I  did  so,  and  one  of  the  men 
laughed.  The  others  became  silent ;  but  no  one  moved  or  greeted 
me.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  I  stepped  to  the  nearest 
fellow  and,  with  a  sturdy  kick,  sent  his  log  from  under  him.  '  Bise, 
you  rascal,  when  I  enter ! '  I  cried,  giving  vent  to  the  anger  I 
had  long  felt.  '  And  you,  too ! '  and  with  a  second  kick  I  sent 
his  neighbour's  stool  flying  also,  and  administered  a  couple  of 
cuts  with  my  riding-cane  across  the  man's  shoulders.  '  Have  you 
no  manners,  sirrah  ?  Across  with  you,  and  leave  this  side  to  your 
betters.' 

The  two  rose,  snarling  and  feeling  for  their  weapons,  and  for  a 
moment  stood  facing  me,  looking  now  at  me  and  now  askance 
at  Fresnoy.  But  as  he  gave  no  sign,  and  their  comrades  only 
laughed,  the  men's  courage  failed  them  at  the  pinch,  and  with  a 
very  poor  grace  they  sneaked  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  fire 
and  sat  there  scowling. 

I  seated  myself  beside  their  leader.  '  This  gentleman  and 
I  will  eat  here,'  I  cried  to  the  man  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 
*  Bid  your  wife  lay  for  us,  and  of  the  best  you  have ;  and  do  you 
give  those  knaves  their  provender  where  the  smell  of  their  greasy 
jackets  will  not  come  between  us  and  omr  victuals.' 

The  man  came  forward,  glad  enough,  as  I  saw,  to  discover 
any  one  in  authority,  and  very  civilly  began  to  draw  wine  and  place 
a  board  for  us,  while  his  wife  filled  our  platters  from  the  black  pot 
which  hung  over  the  fire.  Fresnoy's  fiwe  meanwhile  wore  the 
amused  smile  of  one  who  comprehended  my  motives,  but  felt 
sufficiently  sure  of  his  position  and  influence  with  his  followers  to 
be  indifferent  to  my  proceedings.  I  presently  showed  him,  how- 
ever, that  I  had  not  yet  done  with  him.  Oiur  table  was  laid  in 
obedience  to  my  orders  at  such  a  distance  from  the  men  that 
they  could  not  overhear  our  talk,  and  by-and-by  I  leant  over  to  him. 
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*  M.  Fresnoy,'  I  said,  *  you  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  one 
thing,  I  fancy,  which  it  behoves  you  to  remember.' 

*  What  ?  *  he  muttered,  scarcely  deigning  to  look  up  at  me. 
'That  you  have  to  do  with  Craston  de  Marsac,'  I  answered 

quietly.  '  I  am  making,  as  I  told  you  this  morning,  a  last  at- 
tempt to  recruit  my  fortunes,  and  I  will  let  no  man — no  man,  do 
you  understand,  M.  Fresnoy  ? — thwart  me  and  go  harmless.' 

*  Who  wishes  to  thwart  you  ? '  he  asked  impudently. 

*  You,'  I  answered  immoved,  helping  myself,  as  I  spoke,  from 
the  roll  of  black  bread  which  lay  beside  me.  *  You  robbed  me  this 
afternoon ;  I  passed  it  over.  You  encouraged  those  men  to  be 
insolent ;  I  passed  it  over.  But  let  me  tell  you  this.  If  you 
fail  me  to-night,  on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  M.  Fresnoy,  I  will 
run  you  through  as  I  would  spit  a  lark.* 

*Will  you?  But  two  can  play  at  that  game,'  he  cried, 
rising  nimbly  from  his  stool.  *  Still  better  six !  Don't  you  think, 
M.  de  Marsac,  you  had  better  have  waited ? ' 

*  I  think  you  had  better  hear  one  word  more,'  I  answered 
coolly,  keepiug  my  seat,  *  before  you  appeal  to  your  fellows 
there.* 

*  Well,'  he  said,  still  standing,  *  what  is  it  ? ' 

'  Nay,'  I  replied,  after  once  more  pointing  to  his  stool  in  vain, 
*  if  you  prefer  to  take  my  orders  standing,  well  and  good.' 

*  Your  orders  ? '  he  shrieked,  growing  suddenly  excited. 
*Yes,   my   orders!'  I  retorted,   rising   as  suddenly  to   my 

feet  and  hitching  forward  my  sword.  '  My  orders,  sir,'  I  re- 
peated fiercely,  *  or,  if  you  dispute  my  right  to  command  as  well 
as  to  pay  this  party,  let  us  decide  the  question  here  and  now — 
you  and  I,  foot  to  foot,  M.  Fresnoy.' 

The  quarrel  flashed  up  so  suddenly,  though  I  had  been  pre- 
paring it  all  along,  that  no  one  moved.  The  woman,  indeed,  fell 
back  to  her  children,  but  the  rest  looked  on  open-mouthed.  Had 
they  stirred,  or  had  a  moment's  hurly-burly  heated  his  blood,  I 
doubt  not  Fresnoy  would  have  taken  up  my  challenge,  for  he  did 
not  lack  hardihood.  But  as  it  was,  face  to  face  with  me  in  the 
silence,  his  courage  failed  him.  He  paused,  glowering  at  me 
uncertainly,  and  did  not  speak. 

*  Well,'  I  said,  *  don't  you  think  that  if  I  pay  I  ought  to  give 
orders,  sir  ? ' 

*  Who  wishes  to  oppose  your  orders  ? '  he  muttered,  drinking 
off  a  bumper,  and  sitting  down  with  an  air  of  impudent  bravado, 
assumed  to  hide  his  discomfiture. 
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*  If  you  don't,  no  one  else  does,*  I  answered.  '  So  that  is 
settled.    Landlord,  some  more  wine.' 

He  was  very  sulky  with  me  for  a  while,  fingering  his  glass  in 
silence  and  scowling  at  the  table.  He  had  enough  gentility  to 
feel  the  humiliation  to  which  he  had  exposed  himself,  and  a 
sufficiency  of  wit  to  understand  that  that  moment's  hesitation  had 
cost  him  the  allegiance  of  his  fellow-ruffians.  I  hastened,  there- 
fore, to  set  him  at  his  ease  by  explaining  my  plans  for  the 
night,  and  presently  succeeded  beyond  my  hopes ;  for  when  he 
heard  who  the  lady  was  whom  I  proposed  to  carry  off,  and  that 
she  was  lying  that  evening  at  the  Chateau  de  Chiz^,  his  surprise 
swept  away  the  last  trace  of  resentment.  He  stared  at  me  as  at 
a  maniac. 

'Mon  Dieu!'  he  exclaimed.  *Do  you  know  what  you  are 
doing,  Sieur  ? ' 

*  I  think  so,'  I  answered. 

*  Do  you  know  to  whom  the  chateau  belongs  ? ' 

*  To  the  Vicomte  de  Turenne.' 

*  And  that  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire  is  his  relation  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  I  said. 

*Mon  Dieu! '  he  exclaimed  again.  And  he  looked  at  me  open- 
mouthed. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?  *  I  asked,  though  I  had  an  uneasy  con- 
sciousness that  I  knew — that  I  knew  very  well. 

'  Man,  he  will  crush  you  as  I  crush  this  hat ! '  he  answered 
in  great  excitement.  *  As  easily.  Who  do  you  think  will  protect 
you  Ixom  him  in  a  private  quarrel  of  this  kind?  Navarre? 
France  ?  our  good  man  ?  Not  one  of  them.  You  had  better  steal 
the  king's  crown  jewels — he  is  weak ;  or  Guise's  last  plot^ — he  is 
generous  at  times  ;  or  Navarre's  last  sweetheart — he  is  as  easy  as 
an  old  shoe.  You  had  better  have  to  do  with  all  these  together,  I 
tell  you,  than  touch  Turenne's  ewe-lambs,  unless  your  aim  be 
to  be  broken  on  the  wheel !     Mon  Dieu,  yes ! ' 

^  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  advice,'  I  said  stiffly,  '  but 
the  die  is  cast.  My  mind  is  made  up.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  are  afraid,  M.  Fresnoy ' 

^  I  am  afraid ;  very  much  afraid,'  he  answered  frankly. 

*  Still  your  name  need  not  be  brought  into  the  matter,'  I 
replied,  *  I  will  take  the  responsibility.  I  will  let  them  know  my 
name  here  at  the  inn,  where,  doubtless,  inquiries  will  be  made.' 

*  To  be  sure,  that  is  something,*  he  answered  thoughtfully. 
'  Well,  it  is  an  ugly  business,  but  I  am  in  for  it.    You  want  me 
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to  go  with  you  a  little  after  two,  do  you  ?  and  the  others  to  be 
in  the  saddle  at  three  ?    Is  that  it  ? ' 

I  assented,  pleased  to  find  him  so  far  acquiescent ;  and  in  this 
way,  talking  the  details  over  more  than  once,  we  settled  our 
course,  arranging  to  fly  by  way  of  Poitiers  and  Tours.  Of  course 
I  did  not  tell  him  why  I  selected  Blois  as  our  refuge,  nor  what  was 
my  purpose  there ;  though  he  pressed  me  more  than  once  on  the 
point,  and  grew  thoughtful  and  somewhat  gloomy  when  I  con- 
tinually evaded  it.  A  little  after  eight  we  retired  to  the  loft  to 
sleep ;  our  men  remaining  below  round  the  fire  and  snoring  so 
merrily  as  almost  to  shake  the  crazy  old  building.  The  host  was 
charged  to  sit  up  and  call  us  as  soon  as  the  moon  rose,  but,  as  it 
turned  out,  I  might  as  well  have  taken  this  office  on  myself,  for 
between  excitement  and  distrust  I  slept  little,  and  was  wide 
awake  when  I  heard  his  step  on  the  ladder  and  knew  it  was  time 
to  rise. 

I  was  up  in  a  moment,  and  Fresnoy  was  little  behind  me ;  so 
that,  losing  no  time  in  talk,  we  were  mounted  and  on  the  road, 
each  with  a  spare  horse  at  his  knee,  before  the  moon  was  well 
above  the  trees.  Once  in  the  Chase  we  found  it  necessary  to 
proceed  on  foot,  but,  the  distance  being  short,  we  presently 
emerged  without  misadventure  and  stood  opposite  to  the  chateau, 
the  upper  part  of  which  shone  cold  and  white  in  the  moon's  rays. 

There  was  something  so  solemn  in  the  aspect  of  the  place, 
the  night  being  fine  and  the  sky  without  a  cloud,  that  I  stood  for 
a  minute  awed  and  impressed,  the  sense  of  the  responsibility  I 
was  here  to  accept  strong  upon' me.  In  that  short  space  of  time 
all  the  dangers  before  me,  as  well  the  common  risks  of  the  road 
as  the  vengeance  of  Turenne  and  the  turbulence  of  my  own  men, 
presented  themselves  to  my  mind,  and  made  a  last  appeal  to  me 
to  turn  back  from  an  enterprise  so  foolhardy.  The  blood  in  a 
man's  veins  runs  low  and  slow  at  that  hour,  and  mine  was  chilled 
by  lack  of  sleep  and  the  wintry  air.  It  needed  the  remembrance 
of  my  solitary  condition,  of  my  past  spent  in  straits  and  failure, 
of  the  grey  hairs  which  swept  my  cheek,  of  the  sword  which  I  had 
long  used  honourably,  if  with  little  profit  to  myself;  it  needed  the 
thought  of  all  these  things  to  restore  me  to  courage  and  myself. 

I  judged  at  a  later  period  that  my  companion  was  affected  in 
somewhat  the  same  way;  for,  as  I  stooped  to  press  home  the  pegs 
which  I  had  brought  to  tether  the  horses,  he  laid  his  hand  on  my 
arm.  G-lancing  up  to  see  what  he  wanted,  I  was  struck  by  the  wild 
look  in  his  fiwe  (which  the  moonlight  invested  with  a  peculiar 
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mottled  pallor),  and  particularly  in  his  eyes,  which  glittered  like  a 
madman's.  He  tried  to  speak,  but  seemed  to  find  a  difficulty 
in  doing  so  ;  and  I  had  to  question  him  roughly  before  he  found 
his  tongue.  WTien  he  did  speak,  it  was  only  to  implore  me  in  an 
odd,  excited  manner  to  give  up  the  expedition  and  return, 

*  What,  now  ? '  I  said,  surprised.     *  Now  we  are  here,  Fresnoy  ? ' 

*  Ay,  give  it  up ! '  he  cried,  shaking  me  almost  fiercely  by  the 
arm.  ^  Give  it  up,  man  !  It  will  end  badly,  I  tell  you !  In  God's 
name,  give  it  up,  and  go  home  before  worse  comes  of  it.' 

'  Whatever  comes  of  it,'  I  answered  coldly,  shaking  his  grasp 
from  my  arm,  and  wondering  much  at  this  sudden  fit  of  cowardice, 
*  I  go  on.     You,  M.  Fresnoy,  may  do  as  you  please !  * 

He  started  and  drew  back  from  me ;  but  he  did  not  reply,  nor  did 
he  speak  again.  When  I  presently  went  off  to  fetch  a  ladder,  of 
the  position  of  which  I  had  made  a  note  during  the  afternoon,  he 
accompanied  me,  and  followed  me  back  in  the  same  dull  silence 
to  the  walk  below  the  balcony.  I  had  looked  more  than  once  and 
eagerly  at  mademoiselle's  window  without  any  light  or  movement 
in  that  quarter  rewarding  my  vigilance ;  but,  undeterred  by  this, 
which  might  mean  either  that  my  plot  was  known,  or  that 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire  distrusted  me,  I  set  the  ladder  softly 
against  the  balcony,  which  was  in  deep  shadow,  and  paused  only  to 
give  Fresnoy  his  last  instructions.  These  were  simply  to  stand 
on  guard  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  defend  it  in  case  of  surprise  ; 
so  that,  whatever  happened  inside  the  chateau,  my  retreat  by  the 
window  might  not  be  cut  off. 

Then  I  went  cautiously  up  the  ladder,  and,  with  my  sheathed 
sword  in  my  left  hand,  stepped  over  the  balustrade.  Taking  one 
pace  forward,  with  fingers  outstretched,  I  felt  the  leaded  panes  of 
the  window  and  tapped  softly. 

As  softly  the  casement  gave  way,  and  I  followed  it.  A  hand 
which  I  could  see  but  not  feel  was  laid  on  mine.  All  was  darkness 
in  the  room,  and  before  me,  but  the  hand  guided  me  two  paces 
forward,  then  by  a  sudden  pressure  bade  me  stand.  I  heard  the 
sound  of  a  curtain  being  drawn  behind  me,  and  the  next  moment 
the  cover  of  a  rushlight  was  removed,  and  a  feeble  but  sufficient 
light  filled  the  chamber. 

I  comprehended  that  the  drawing  of  that  curtain  over  the 
window  had  cut  off  my  retreat  as  effectually  as  if  a  door  had  been 
closed  behind  me.  But  distrust  and  suspicion  gave  way  the  next 
moment  to  the  natural  embarrassment  of  the  man  who  finds  him- 
self in  a  false  position  and  knows  he  can  escape  from  it  only  by 
an  awkward  explanation. 
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The  room  in  which  I  found  myself  was  long,  narrow,  and  low  in 
the  ceiling ;  and  being  hung  with  some  dark  stuff  which  swallowed 
up  the  light,  terminated  funereally  at  the  farther  end  in  the  still 
deeper  gloom  of  an  alcove.  Two  or  three  huge  chests,  one 
bearing  the  remnants  of  a  meal,  stood  against  the  walls.  The 
middle  of  the  floor  was  covered  with  a  strip  of  coarse  matting,  on 
which  a  small  table,  a  chair  and  foot-rest,  and  a  couple  of  stools 
had  place,  with  some  smaller  articles  which  lay  scattered  round 
a  pair  of  half-filled  saddle-bags.  The  slighter  and  smaller  of  the 
two  figures  I  had  seen  stood  beside  the  table,  wearing  a  |;nask  and 
riding  cloak ;  and  by  her  silent  manner  of  gazing  at  me,  as  well 
as  by  a  cold,  disdainful  bearing,  which  neither  her  mask  nor  cloak 
could  hide,  did  more  to  chill  and  discomfit  me  than  even  my  own 
knowledge  that  I  had  lost  the  pass-key  which  should  have  admitted 
me  to  her  confidence. 

The  stouter  figure  of  the  afternoon  turned  out  to  be  a  red- 
cheeked,  sturdy  woman  of  thirty,  with  bright  black  eyes  and  a 
manner  which  lost  nothing  of  its  fierce  impatience  when  she  came 
a  little  later  to  address  me.  All  my  ideas  of  Fanchette  were  upset 
by  the  appearance  of  this  woman,  who,  rustic  in  her  speech  and 
ways,  seemed  more  like  a  duenna  than  the  waiting-maid  of  a 
court  beauty,  and  better  fitted  to  guard  a  wayward  damsel  than 
to  aid  her  in  such  an  escapade  as  we  had  in  hand. 

She  stood  slightly  behind  her  mistress,  her  coarse  red  hand 
resting  on  the  back  of  the  chair  from  which  mademoiselle  had 
apparently  risen  on  my  entrance.  For  a  few  seconds,  which 
seemed  minutes  to  me,  we  stood  gazing  at  one  another  in  silence, 
mademoiselle  acknowledging  my  bow  by  a  slight  movement  of  the 
head.    Then,  seeing  that  they  waited  for  me  to  speak,  I  did  so. 

*  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire  ? '  I  murmured  doubtfully. 

She  bent  her  head  again ;  that  was  all. 

I  strove  to  speak  with  confidence.  ^You  will  pardon  me, 
mademoiselle,'  I  said,  '  if  I  seem  to  be  abrupt,  but  time  is  every- 
thing. The  horses  are  standing  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  house,  and  all  the  preparations  for  your  flight  are  made. 
If  we  leave  now,  we  can  do  so  without  opposition.  The  delay 
even  of  an  hour  may  lead  to  discovery.' 

For  answer  she  laughed  behind  her  mask — laughed  coldly  and 
ironically.  *  You  go  too  fast,  sir,'  she  said,  her  low  clear  voice 
matching  the  laugh  and  rousing  a  feeling  almost  of  anger  in 
my  heart.  *  I  do  not  know  you ;  or,  rather,  I  know  nothing  of 
you  which  should  entitle  you  to  interfere  iu  my  affairs.    You  are 
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too  quick  to  presume,  sir.     You  say  you  come  from  a  friend. 
From  whom  ? ' 

*  From  one  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  by  that  title,'  I  answered 
with  what  patience  I  might. 

*  His  name ! ' 

I  answered  firmly  that  I  could  not  give  it.  And  I  eyed  her 
steadily  as  I  did  so. 

This  for  the  moment  seemed  to  baffle  and  confuse  her,  but 
after  a  pause  she  continued:  'Where  do  you  propose  to  take 
me,  sir  ? ' 

'  To  Blois ;  to  the  lodging  of  a  friend  of  my  friend.' 

'You  speak  bravely,*  she  replied  with  a  faint  sneer.  'You 
have  made  some  great  friends  lately  it  seems !  But  you  bring 
me  some  letter,  no  doubt ;  at  least  some  sign,  some  token,  some 
warranty,  that  you  are  the  person  you  pretend  to  be,  M.  de 
Marsac?' 

'  The  truth  is,  mademoiselle,'  I  stammered, '  I  must  explain. 
I  should  tell  you ' 

'  Nay,  sir,'  she  cried  impetuously,  '  there  is  no  need  of  telling. 
If  you  have  what  I  say,  show  it  me  !  It  is  you  who  lose  time. 
Let  us  have  no  more  words ! ' 

I  had  used  very  few  words,  and,  God  knows,  was  not  in  the 
mind  to  use  many ;  but,  being  in  the  wrong,  I  had  no  answer  to 
make  except  the  truth,  and  that  humbly.  '  I  had  such  a  token 
as  you  mention,  mademoiselle,'  I  said,  'no  farther  back  than 
this  afternoon,  in  the  shape  of  half  a  gold  coin,  entrusted  to  me 
by  my  friend.  But,  to  my  shame  I  say  it,  it  was  stolen  from  me 
a  few  hours  back.' 

'  Stolen  from  you ! '  she  exclaimed. 

'Yes,  mademoiselle;  and  for  that  reason  I  cannot  show  it,'  I 
answered. 

'  You  cannot  show  it  ?  And  you  dare  to  come  to  me  without 
it ! '  she  cried,  speaking  with  a  vehemence  which  faiily,  startled  me, 
prepared  as  I  was  for  reproaches.  '  You  come  to  me !  You! 'she  con- 
tinued. And  with  that,  scarcely  stopping  to  take  breath,  she  loaded 
me  with  abuse ;  calling  me  impertinent,  a  meddler,  and  a  hundred 
other  things,  which  I  now  blush  to  recall,  and  displaying  in  all  a 
passion  which  even  in  her  attendant  would  have  surprised  me, 
but  in  one  so  slight  and  seemingly  delicate,  overwhelmed  and 
confounded  me.  In  fault  as  I  was,  I  could  not  understand  the 
peculiar  bitterness  she  displayed,  or  the  contemptuous  force  of 
her  language,  and  I  stared  at  her  in  silent  wonder  until,  of  her 
own  accord,  she  supplied  the  key  to  her  feelings.     In  a  fresh 
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outburst  of  rage  she  snatched  off  her  mask,  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment I  saw  before  me  the  young  maid  of  honour  whom  I  had 
encountered  in  the  Bang  of  Navarre's  ante-chamber,  and  whom  I 
had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  expose  to  the  raillery  of  Mathurine. 

*  Who  has  paid  you,  sir,'  she  continued,  clenching  her  small  hands 
and  speaking  with  tears  of  anger  in  her  eyes,  *  to  make  me  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  Court  ?  It  was  bad  enough  when  I  thought 
you  the  proper  agent  of  those  to  whom  I  have  a  right  to  look  for 
aid !  It  was  bad  enough  when  I  thought  myself  forced,  through 
their  inconsiderate  choice,  to  decide  between  an  odious  imprison- 
ment and  the  ridicule  to  which  your  intervention  must  expose  me ! 
But  that  you  should  have  dared,  of  your  own  notion,  to  follow  me, 
you,  the  butt  of  the  Court ' 

'  Mademoiselle ! '  I  cried. 

^  A  needy,  out-at-elbows  adventurer ! '  she  persisted,  triumph- 
ing in  her  cruelty.  '  It  exceeds  all  bearing !  It  is  not  to  be 
suffered !     It ' 

'Nay,  mademoiselle;  you  shall  hear  me!'  I  cried,  with  a 
sternness  which  at  last  stopped  her.  *  Granted  I  am  poor,  I  am  still 
a  gentleman  ;  yes,  mademoiselle,'  I  continued,  firmly, '  a  gentle- 
man, and  the  last  of  a  family  which  has  spoken  with'yours  on  equal 
terms.  And  I  claim  to  be  heard.  I  swear  that  when  I  came  here 
to-night  I  believed  you  to  be  a  perfect  stranger !  I  was  unaware 
that  I  had  ever  seen  you,  unaware  that  I  had  ever  met  you  before.' 

'  Then  why  did  you  come  ? '  she  said  viciously. 

*  I  was  engaged  to  come  by  those  whom  you  have  mentioned, 
and  there,  and  there  only  am  I  in  fault.  They  entrusted  to  me  a 
token  which  I  have  lost.   For  that  I  crave  your  pardon.' 

'  You  have  need  to,'  she  answered  bitterly,  yet  with  a  changed 
countenance,  or  I  was  mistaken,  '  if  your  story  be  true,  sir.' 

'  Ay,  that  you  have ! '  the  woman  beside  her  echoed.  *  Hoity 
toity,  indeed !  Here  is  a  fuss  about  nothing.  You  call  yourself 
a  gentleman,  and  wear  such  a  doublet  as ' 

'Peace,  Fanchette!'  mademoiselle  said  imperiously.  And 
then  for  a  moment  she  stood  silent,  eyeing  me  intently,  her  lips 
trembling  with  excitement  and  two  red  spots  burning  in  her 
cheeks.  It  was  clear  from  her  dress  and  other  things  that  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  fly  had  the  token  been  forthcoming ; 
and  seeing  this,  and  knowing  how  unwilling  a  young  girl  is  to 
forego  her  own  way,  I  still  had  some  hopes  that  she  might  not 
persevere  in  her  distrust  and  refusal.     And  so  it  turned  out. 

Her  manner  had  changed  to  one  of  quiet  scorn  when  she  next 
spoke,     *  You  defend  yourself  skilfully,  sir,'  she  said,  drummir 
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with  her  fingers  on  the  table  and  eyeing  me  steadfastly.  *  But 
can  you  give  me  any  reason  for  the  person  you  name  making  choice 
of  such  a  messenger  ? ' 

*  Yes,*  I  answered,  boldly.  *  That  he  may  not  be  suspected  of 
conniving  at  your  escape/ 

'  Oh ! '  she  cried,  with  a  spark  of  her  former  passion,  *  Then 
it  is  to  be  put  about  that  Jlademoiselle  de  la  Vire  has  fled  from 
Chize  with  M.  de  Marsac,  is  it  ?     I  thought  that !  * 

'  Through  the  assistance  of  M.  de  Marsac,'  I  retorted,  correcting 
her  coldly.  '  It  is  for  you,  mademoiselle,'  I  continued,  *  to  weigh 
that  disadvantage  against  the  unpleasantness  of  remaining  here. 
It  only  remains  for  me  to  ask  you  to  decide  quickly.  Time 
presses,  and  I  have  stayed  here  too  long  already.' 

The  words  had  barely  passed  my  lips  when  they  received 
unwelcome  confirmation  in  the  shape  of  a  distant  sound — the 
noisy  closing  of  a  door,  which,  clanging  through  the  house  at 
such  an  hour — I  judged  it  to  be  aftsr  three  o'clock — could 
scarcely  mean  anything  but  mischief.  This  noise  was  followed 
immediately,  even  while  we  stood  listening  with  raised  fingers,  by 
other  sounds — a  muffled  cry,  and  the  tramp  of  heavy  footsteps  in 
a  distant  passage.  Mademoiselle  looked  at  me,  and  I  at  her 
woman.     *  The  door ! '  I  muttered.     *  Is  it  locked  ?  * 

'And bolted!'  Fanchette  answered;  *and  a  great  chest  set 
against  it.     Let  them  ramp ;  they  will  do  no  harm  for  a  bit.' 

'Then  you  have  still  time,  mademoiselle,'  I  whispered,  re- 
treating a  step  and  laying  my  hand  on  the  curtain  before  the 
window.  Perhaps  I  affected  greater  coolness  than  I  felt.  '  It  is 
not  too  late.  If  you  choose  to  remain,  well  and  good.  I  cannot 
help  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  decide  to  trust  yourself  to  me, 
I  swear,  on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  to  be  worthy  of  the  trust — 
to  serve  you  truly  and  protect  you  to  the  last !  I  can  say  no  more,' 

She  trembled,  looking  from  me  to  the  door,  on  which  some 
one  had  just  begun  to  knock  loudly.  That  seemed  to  decide  her. 
Her  lips  apart,  her  eyes  full  of  excitement,  she  turned  hastily  to 
Fanchette. 

*  Ay,  go  if  you  like,'  the  woman  answered  doggedly,  reading 
the  meaning  of  her  look.  '  There  cannot  be  a  greater  villain  than 
the  one  we  know  of.  But  once  started,  heaven  help  us,  for  if  he 
overtakes  us  we'll  pay  dearly  for  it ! ' 

The  girl  did  not  speak  herself,  but  it  was  enough.  The  noise 
at  the  door  increased  each  second,  and  began  to  be  mingled  with 
angry  appeals  to  Fanchette  to  open,  and  With  threats  in  case 
she  delayed,    I  cut  the  matter  short  by  snatching  up  one  of  the 
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saddle-bags— the  other  we  left  behind— and  flung  back  the  cur- 
tain which  covered  the  window.  At  the  same  time  the  woman 
dashed  out  the  light — a  timely  precaution — and  throwing  open  the 
casement  I  stepped  on  to  the  balcony,  the  others  following  me 
closely. 

The  moon  had  risen  high,  and  flooding  with  light  the  small 
open  space  about  the  house  enabled  me  to  see  clearly  all  round 
the  foot  of  the  ladder.  To  my  surprise  Fresnoy  was  not  at  his  post, 
nor  was  he  to  be  seen  anywhere ;  but  as,  at  the  moment  I  observed 
this,  an  outcry  away  to  my  left,  at  the  rear  of  the  chateau,  came 
to  my  ears,  and  announced  that  the  danger  was  no  longer  confined 
to  the  interior  of  the  house,  I  concluded  that  he  had  gone  that 
way  to  intercept  the  attack.  Without  more,  therefore,  I  began  to 
descend  as  quickly  as  I  could,  my  sword  under  one  arm  and  the 
bag  under  the  other. 

I  was  half-way  down,  and  mademoiselle  was  already  stepping 
on  to  the  ladder  to  follow,  when  I  heard  footsteps  below,  and  saw 
him  run  up,  his  sword  in  his  hand. 

*  Quick,  Fresnoy!'  I  cried.  ^To  the  horses  and  unfasten 
them!     Quick!' 

I  slid  down  the  rest  of  the  way,  thinking  he  had  gone  to  do 
my  bidding.  But  my  feet  were  scarcely  on  the  ground  when  a 
tremendous  blow  in  the  side  sent  me  staggering  three  paces  fix)m 
the  ladder.  The  attack  was  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  that  but 
for  the  sight  of  Fresnoy's  scowling  face,  wild  with  rage,  at  my 
shoulder,  and  the  sound  of  his  fierce  breathing  as  he  strove  to 
release  his  sword,  which  had  passed  through  my  saddle-bag,  I 
might  never  have  known  who  struck  the  blow,  or  how  narrow 
had  been  my  escape. 

Fortunately  the  knowledge  did  come  to  me  in  time,  and 
before  he  freed  his  blade ;  and  it  nerved  my  hand.  To  draw  my 
blade  at  such  close  quarters  was  impossible,  but,  dropping  the  bag 
which  had  saved  my  life,  I  dashed  my  hilt  twice  in  his  face  with 
such  violence  that  he  fell  backwards  and  lay  on  the  turf,  a  dark 
stedn  growing  and  spreading  on  his  upturned  face. 

It  was  scarcely  done  before  the  women  reached  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  and  stood  beside  me.  '  Quick ! '  I  cried  to  them,  *  or 
they  will  be  upon  us.'  Seizing  mademoiselle's  hand,  just  as 
half-a-dozen  men  came  running  round  the  comer  of  the  house, 
I  jumped  with  her  down  the  haha,  and,  urging  her  to  her 
utmost  speed,  dashed  across  the  open  ground  which  lay  between  us 
and  the  belt  of  trees.  Once  in  the  shelter  of  the  latter,  where 
our  movements  were  hidden  from  view,  I  had  still  to  free  the 
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horses  and  mount  mademoiselle  and  her  woman,  and  this  in  haste. 
But  my  companions'  admirable  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  and 
the  objection  which  our  pursuers,  who  did  not  know  our  mmibers, 
felt  to  leaving  the  open  ground,  enabled  us  to  do  all  with  com- 
parative ease.  I  sprang  on  the  Cid  (it  has  always  been  my  habit 
to  teach  my  horse  to  stand  for  me,  nor  do  I  know  any  accom- 
plishment more  serviceable  at  a  pinch),  and  giving  Fresnoy*s 
grey  a  cut  over  the  flanks  which  despatched  it  ahead,  led  the  way 
down  the  ride  by  which  I  had  gained  the  chateau  in  the  after- 
noon. I  knew  it  to  be  level  and  clear  of  trees,  and  the  fact  that 
we  chose  it  might  throw  our  pursuers  oflf  the  track  for  a  time,  by 
leading  them  to  think  we  had  taken  the  south  road  instead  of 
that  through  the  village. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ROAD   TO  BLOIS. 


We  gained  the  road  without  let  or  hindrance,  whence  a  sharp  burst 
in  the  moonlight  soon  brought  us  to  the  village.  Through  this  we 
swept  on  to  the  inn,  almost  running  over  the  four  evangelists,  whom 
we  found  standing  at  the  door  ready  for  the  saddle.  I  bade  them,  in 
a  quick  peremptory  tone,  to  get  to  horse,  and  was  overjoyed  to  see 
them  obey  without  demur  or  word  of  Fresnoy.  In  another  minute, 
with  a  great  clatter  of  hoofs,  we  sprang  clear  of  the  hamlet,  and 
were  well  on  the  road  to  Melle,  with  Poitiers  some  thirteen 
leagues  before  us.  I  looked  back,  and  thought  I  discerned  lights 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  chateau  ;  but  the  dawn  was  still 
two  hours  oflF,  and  the  moonlight  left  me  in  doubt  whether  these 
were  real  or  the  creatures  of  my  own  fearful  fancy. 

I  remember,  three  years  before  this  time,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  famous  retreat  from  Angers — when  the  Prince  of  Conde  had 
involved  his  army  beyond  the  Loire,  and  saw  himself,  in  the  im- 
possibility of  recrossing  the  river,  compelled  to  take  ship  for 
England,  leaving  every  one  to  shift  for  himself — I  well  remember 
on  that  occasion  riding,  alone  and  pistol  in  hand,  through  more 
than  thirty  miles  of  the  enemy's  country  without  drawing  rein. 
But  my  anxieties  were  then  confined  to  the  four  shoes  of  my  horse. 
The  dangers  to  which  I  was  exposed  at  every  ford  and  cross  road 
were  such  as  are  inseparable  from  a  campaign,  and  breed  in  gene- 
rous hearts  only  a  fierce  pleasure,  rarely  to  be  otherwise  enjoyed. 
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And  though  I  then  rode  warily,  and  where  I  could  not  carry 
terror,  had  all  to  fear  myself,  there  was  nothing  secret  or  under- 
hand in  my  business. 

It  was  very  different  now.  During  the  first  few  hours  of  our  flight 
from  Chize  I  experienced  a  painful  excitement,  an  alarm,  a  feverish 
anxiety  to  get  forward,  which  was  new  to  me  ;  which  oppressed  my 
spirits  to  the  very  ground ;  which  led  me  to  take  every  sound  borne 
to  us  on  the  wind  for  the  sound  of  pursuit,  transforming  the  clang  of 
a  hammer  on  the  anvil  into  the  ring  of  swords,  and  the  voices  of 
my  own  men  into  those  of  the  pursuers.  It  was  in  vain  mademoi- 
selle rode  with  a  free  hand,  and  leaping  such  obstacles  as  lay  in  our 
way,  gave  promise  of  courage  and  endurance  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions. I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  three  long  days  before 
us,  with  twenty-four  hours  to  every  day,  and  each  hour  fraught 
with  a  hundred  chances  of  disaster  and  ruin. 

In  &ct,  the  longer  I  considered  our  position — and  as  we 
pounded  along,  now  splashing  through  a  founderous  hollow,  now 
stumbling  as  we  wound  over  a  stony  shoulder,  I  had  ample  time  to 
reflect  upon  it — the  greater  seemed  the  diflSculties  before  us.  The 
loss  of  Fresnoy,  while  it  freed  me  from  some  embarrassment,  meant 
also  the  loss  of  a  good  sword,  and  we  had  mustered  only  too  few 
before.  The  country  which  lay  between  us  and  the  Loire,  being 
the  borderland  i between  our  party  and  the  League,  had  been  laid 
desolate  so  often  as  to  be  abandoned  to  pillage  and  disorder  of 
every  kind.  The  peasants  had  flocked  into  the  towns.  Their 
places  had  been  taken  by  bands  of  robbers  and  deserters  from  both 
parties,  who  haunted  the  ruined  villages  about  Poitiers,  and 
preyed  upon  all  who  dared  to  pass.  To  add  to  our  perils,  the 
royal  army  under  the  Duke  of  Nevers  was  reported  to  be  moving 
slowly  southward,  not  very  far  to  the  left  of  our  road ;  while  a 
Huguenot  expedition  against  Niort  was  also  in  progress  within  a 
few  leagues  of  us. 

With  four  staunch  and  trustworthy  comrades  at  my  back,  I 
might  have  faced  even  this  situation  with  a  smile  and  a  light 
heart ;  but  the  knowledge  that  my  four  knaves  might  mutiny  at 
any  moment,  or,  worse  still,  rid  themselves  of  me  and  all  restraint 
by  a  single  treacherous  blow  such  as  Fresnoy  had  aimed  at  me, 
filled  me  with  an  ever-present  dread ;  which  it  taxed  my  utmost 
energies  to  hide  from  them,  and  which  I  strove  in  vain  to  conceal 
from  mademoiselle's  keener  vision. 

Whether  it  was  this  had  an  effect  upon  her,  giving  her  a 
meaner  opinion  of  me  than  that  which  I  had  for  a  while  hoped 
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she  entertained,  or  that  she  began,  now  it  was  too  late,  to  regret 
her  flight  and  resent  my  part  in  it,  I  scarcely  know ;  but  fix)m  day- 
break onwards  she  assumed  an  attitude  of  cold  suspicion  towaids 
me,  which  was  only  less  unpleasant  than  the  scornful  distance  of 
her  manner  when  she  deigned,  which  was  seldom,  to  address  me. 

Not  once  did  she  allow  me  to  forget  that  I  was  in  her  eyes  a 
needy  adventurer,  paid  by  her  friends  to  escort  her  to  a  place 
of  safety,  but  without  any  claim  to  the  smallest  privilege  of 
intimacy  or  equality.  When  I  would  have  adjusted  her  saddle, 
she  bade  her  woman  come  and  hold  up  her  skirt,  that  my  hands 
might  not  touch  its  hem  even  by  accident.  And  when  I  would 
have  brought  wine  to  her  at  Melle,  where  we  stayed  for  twenty 
minutes,  she  called  Fanchette  to  hand  it  to  her.  She  rode  for 
the  most  part  in  her  mask ;  and  with  her  woman.  One  good  effect 
only  her  pride  and  reserve  had ;  they  impressed  our  men  with  a 
strong  sense  of  her  importance,  and  the  danger  to  which  any 
interference  with  her  might  expose  them. 

The  two  men  whom  Fresnoy  had  enlisted  I  directed  to  ride  a 
score  of  paces  in  advance.  Luke  and  John  I  placed  in  the  rear. 
In  this  manner  I  thought  to  keep  them  somewhat  ax)art.  For  my- 
self, I  proposed  to  ride  abreast  of  mademoiselle,  but  she  made  it  so 
clear  that  my  neighbourhood  displeased  her  that  I  fell  back, 
leaving  her  to  ride  with  Fanchette ;  and  contented  myself  with 
plodding  at  their  heels,  and  striving  to  attach  the  later  evange- 
lists to  my  interests. 

We  were  so  fortunate,  despite  my  fears,  as  to  find  the  rood 
nearly  deserted — as,  alas,  was  much  of  the  country  on  either  side — 
and  to  meet  none  but  small  parties  travelling  along  it ;  who  were 
glad  enough,  seeing  the  villainous  looks  of  our  outriders,  to  give 
us  a  wide  berth,  and  be  quit  of  us  for  the  fright.  We  skirted 
Lusignan,  shunning  the  streets,  but  passing  near  enough  for  me 
to  point  out  to  mademoiselle  the  site  of  the  famous  tower  built, 
according  to  tradition,  by  the  fairy  Melusina,  and  rased  thirteen 
years  back  by  the  Leaguers.  She  received  my  information  so 
frigidly,  however,  that  I  offered  no  more,  but  fell  back  shrugging 
my  shoulders,  and  rode  in  silence,  until,  some  two  hours  after  noon, 
the  city  of  Poitiers  came  into  sight,  lying  within  its  circle  of 
walls  and  towers  on  a  low  hill  in  the  middle  of  a  country  clothed 
in  summer  with  rich  vineyards,  but  now  brown  and  bare  and 
cheerless  to  the  eye. 

Fanchette  turned  and  asked  me  abruptly  if  that  were  Poitiers. 

I  answered  that  it  was,  but  added  that  for  certain  reasons  I 
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proposed  not  to  halt,  but  to  lie  at  a  village  a  league  beyond  the 
city,  where  there  was  a  tolerable  inn. 

*  We  shall  do  very  well  here,'  the  woman  answered  rudely, 
*  Any  way,  my  lady  will  go  no  farther.  She  is  tired  and  cold,  and 
wet  besides,  and  has  gone  far  enough/ 

'  Still,'  I  answered,  nettled  by  the  woman's  familiarity,  *  I 
think  mademoiselle  will  change  her  mind  when  she  hears  my 
reasons  for  going  farther.' 

^Mademoiselle  does  not  wish  to  hear  them,  sir,'  the  lady 
replied  herself,  and  very  sharply. 

*  Nevertheless,  I  think  you  had  better  hear  them,*  I  persisted, 
turning  to  her  respectfully.    '  You  see,  mademoiselle ' 

*  I  see  only  one  thing,  sir,*  she  exclaimed,  snatching  oflF  her 
mask  and  displaying  a  countenance  beautiful  indeed,  but  flushed 
for  the  moment  with  anger  and  impatience,  '  that,  whatever 
betides,  I  stay  at  Poitiers  to-night.* 

*  If  it  would  content  you  to  rest  an  hour  ? '  I  suggested  gently. 

*  It  will  not  content  me ! '  she  rejoined  with  spirit.  *  And  let  me 
tell  you,  sir,'  she  went  on  impetuously,  '  once  for  all,  that  you  take 
too  much  upon  yourself.  You  are  here  to  escort  me,  and  to  give 
orders  to  these  ragamuffins,  for  they  are  nothing  better,  with 
whom  you  have  thought  fit  to  disgrace  our  company ;  but  not  to 
give  orders  to  me  or  to  control  my  movements.  Confine  yourself 
for  the  future,  sir,  to  your  duties,  if  you  please.' 

*  I  desire  only  to  obey  you,*  I  answered,  suppressing  the  angry 
feelings  which  rose  in  my  breast,  and  speaking  as  coolly  as  lay  in 
my  power.  *  But,  as  the  first  of  my  duties  is  to  provide  for  your 
safety,  I  am  determined  to  omit  nothing  which  can  conduce  to 
that  end.  You  have  not  considered  that,  if  a  party  in  pursuit 
of  us  reaches  Poitiers  to-night,  search  will  be  made  for  us  in 
the  city,  and  we  shall  be  taken.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
known  to  have  passed  through, the  hunt  may  go  no  farther; 
certainly  will  go  no  farther  to-night.  Therefore  we  must  not, 
mademoiselle,*  I  added  firmly,  '  lie  in  Poitiers  to-night.' 

*  Sir,*  she  exclaimed,  looking  at  me,  her  face  crimson  with 
wonder  and  indignation,  *  do  you  dare  to ? ' 

*  I  dare  do  my  duty,  mademoiselle,'  I  answered,  plucking  up  a 
spirit,  though  my  heart  was  sore.  '  I  am  a  man  old  enough  to  be 
your  father,  and  with  little  to  lose,  or  I  had  not  been  here.  I 
care  nothing  what  you  think  or  what  you  say  of  me,  provided  I 
can  do  what  I  have  undertaken  to  do  and  place  you  safely  in 
the   hands  of    your  firiends.     But   enough,   mademoiselle,  we 
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are  at  thiBgate.     If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  ride  through  the 
streets  beside  you.     We  shall  so  attract  less  attention.' 

Without  waiting  for  a  permission  which  she  was  very  unlikely 
to  give,  I  pushed  my  horse  forward,  and  took  my  place  beside  her, 
signing  to  Fanchette  to  fall  back.  The  maid  obeyed,  speechless 
with  indignation ;  while  Mademoiselle  flashed  a  scathing  glance  at 
me  and  looked  round  in  helpless  anger,  as  though  it  was  in  her 
mind  to  appeal  against  me  even  to  the  passers-by.  But  she 
thought  better  of  it,  and  contenting  herself  with  muttering  the 
word  '  Impertinent '  put  on  her  mask  with  fingers  which  trembled, 
I  fancy,  not  a  little. 

A  small  rain  was  falling  and  the  afternoon  was  well  advanced 
when  we  entered  the  town,  but  I  noticed  that,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  streets  presented  a  busy  and  animated  appearance,  being  full 
of  knots  of  people  engaged  in  earnest  talk.  A  bell  was  toll- 
ing somewhere,  and  near  the  cathedral  a  crowd  of  no  little  size  was 
standing,  listening  to  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  reading  a  placard 
or  manifesto  attached  to  the  wall.  In  another  place  a  soldier, 
wearing  the  crimson  colours  of  the  League,  but  .splashed  and 
stained  as  with  recent  travel,  was  holding  forth  to  a  breathless 
circle  who  seemed  to  hang  upon  his  lips.  A  neighbouring  comer 
sheltered  a  handful  of  priests  who  whispered  together  with 
gloomy  faces.  Many  stared  at  us  as  we  passed,  and  some  would 
have  spoken ;  but  I  rode  steadily  on,  inviting  no  converse.  Never- 
theless at  the  north  gate  I  got  a  rare  fright ;  for,  though  it  wanted 
a  full  half-hour  of  sunset,  the  porter  was  in  the  act  of  closing 
it.  Seeing  us,  he  waited  grumbhng  until  we  came  up,  and 
then  muttered,  in  answer  to  my  remonstrance,  something 
about  queer  times  and  wilful  people  having  their  way.  I  took 
little  notice  of  what  he  said,  however,  being  anxious  only  to 
get  through  the  gate  and  leave  as  few  traces  of  our  passage  as 
might  be. 

As  soon  as  we  were  outside  the  town  I  fell  back,  permitting 
Fanchette  to  take  my  place.  For  another  league,  a  long  and 
dreary  one,  we  plodded  on  in  silence,  horses  and  men  alike  jaded 
and  sullen,  and  the  women  scarcely  able  to  keep  their  saddles  for 
fetigue.  At  last,  much  to  my  relief,  seeing  that  I  began  to  fear  I 
had  taxed  mademoiselle's  strength  too  far,  the  long  low  building^ 
of  the  inn  at  which  I  proposed  to  stay  came  in  sight,  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  road  and  river.  The  place  looked  blank  and  cheerless, 
for  the  dusk  was  thickening ;  but  as  we  trailed  one  by  one  into 
the  courtyard  a  stream  of  firelight  burst  on  us  from  doors  ^nd 
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windows,  and  a  dozen  sounds  of  life  and  oomfort  greeted  our^ 
ears. 

'  Noticing  that  mademoiselle  was  benumbed  and  cramped  with 
\ong  sitting,  I  would  have  helped  her  to  dismount ;  but  she  fiercely- 
rejected  my  aid,  and  I  had  to  content  myself  with  requesting  the 
landlord  to  assign  the  best  accommodation  he  had  to  the  lady  and 
her  attendant,  and  secure  as  much  privacy  for  them  as  possible. 
The  man  assented  very  civilly  and  said  all  should  be  done ;.  but  I 
noticed  that  his  eyes  wandered  while  I  talked,  and  that  he  seemed 
to  have  something  on  his  mind.  When  he  returned,  after  dis- 
posing of  them,  it  came  out. 

'  Did  you  ever  happen  to  see  him,  sir  ? '  he  asked  with  a  sigh ; 
yet  was  there  a  smug  air  of  pleasure  mingled  with  his  melancholy. 

*  See  whom  ? '  I  answered,  staring  at  him,  for  neither  of  us 
had  mentioned  any  one. 

'  The  Duke,  sir.' 

I  stared  again  between  wonder  and  suspicion.  *  The  Duke  of 
Neverd  is  not  in  this  part,  is  he  ?  '  I  said  slowly.  *  I  heard  he  was 
on  the  Brittany  border,  away  to  the  westward.' 

'  Mon  Dieu ! '  my  host  exclaimed,  raising  his  hands  in  asto-. 
nishment.     '  You  have  not  heard,  sir  ? ' 

*  I  have  heard  nothing,'  I  answered  impatiently. 

'  You  have  not  heard,  sir,  that  the  most  puissant  and  illustrious 
lord  the  Duke  of  Guise  is  dead  ? ' 

'  M.  de  Guise  dead  ?    It  is  not  true ! '    I  cried  astonished. 

He  nodded,  however,  several  times  with  an  air  of  great  im- 
portance, and  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  gone  on  to  give  me  some 
particulars.  But,  remembering,  as  I  fancied,  that  he  spoke  in  the 
hearing  of  half-a-dozen  guests  who  sat  about  the  great  fire  behind, 
me,  and  had  both  eyes  and  ears  open,  he  contented  himself  with 
shifting  his  towel  to  his  other  arm  and  adding  only,  '  Yes,  sir,' 
dead  as  any  nail.  The  news  came  through  here  yesterday,  and 
made  a  pretty  stir.  It  happened  at  Blois  the  day  but  one  before. 
Christmas,  if  all  be  true.' 

I  was  thunderstruck.  This  was  news  which  might  change, 
the  face  of  France.     '  How  did  it  happen  ?  '  I  asked. 

My  host  covered  his  mouth  with  his  hand  and  coughed,  and, 
privily  twitching  my  sleeve,  gave  me  to  understand  with  some: 
shamefacedness  that  he  could  not  say  more  in  public.  I  was  about, 
to  make  some  excuse  to  retire  with  him,  when  a  harsh  voice, 
addressed  apparently  to  me,  caused  me  to  turn  sharply.  I  found. 
ait  my  elbow  a  tall  thin-faced  monk  in  the  habit  of  the  Jacobin 
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order.  He  had  risen  from  his  seat  beside  the  fire,  and  seemed  to 
be  labouring  under  great  excitement. 

^  Who  asked  how  it  happened  ? '  he  cried,  rolling  his  eyes  in 
a  kind  of  frenzy,  while  still  observant,  or  I  was  much  mistaken, 
of  his  listeners.  '  Is  there  a  man  in  France  to  whom  the  tale  has 
not  been  told  ?    Is  there  ? ' 

^  I  will  answer  for  one,'  I  replied,  regarding  him  with  little 
favour.     *  I  have  heard  nothing.' 

^  Then  you  shall !  Listen ! '  he  exclaimed,  raising  his  right  hand 
and  brandishing  it  as  though  he  denounced  a  person  then  present. 
'  Hear  my  accusation,  made  in  the  name  of  Mother  Church  and 
the  saints  against  the  arch  hypocrite,  the  perjurer  and  assassin 
sitting  in  high  places  !  He  shall  be  Anathema  Maranatha,  for  he 
has  shed  the  blood  of  the  holy  and  the  pure,  the  chosen  of 
Heaven !  He  shall  go  down  to  the  pit,  and  that  soon.  The  blood 
that  he  has  shed  shall  be  required  of  him,  and  that  before  he  is 
one  year  older.' 

'Tut-tut,  All  that  sounds  very  fine,  good  father,'  I  said, 
waxing  impatient,  and  a  little  scomfal ;  for  I  saw  that  he  was  one 
of  those  wandering  and  often  crazy  monks  in  whom  the  League 
found  their  most  useful  emissaries.  '  But  I  should  profit  more 
by  your  gentle  words,  if  I  knew  whom  you  were  cursing.' 

*  The  man  of  blood  ! '  he  cried ;  '  through  whom  the  last  but 
not  the  least  of  Grod's  saints  and  martyrs  entered  into  glory  on 
the  Friday  before  Christmas.' 

Moved  by  such  profanity,  and  judging  him,  notwithstanding 
the  extravagance  of  his  words  and  gestures,  to  be  less  mad  than 
he  seemed,  and  at  least  as  much  knave  as  fool,  I  bade  him  sternly 
have  done  with  his  cursing,  and  proceed  to  his  story  if  he  had  one. 

He  glowered  at  me  for  a  moment,  as  though  he  were  minded  to 
launch  his  spiritual  weapons  at  my  head ;  but  as  I  returned  his  glare 
with  an  unmoved  eye — and  my  four  rascals,  who  were  as  impatient 
as  myself  to  learn  the  news,  and  had  scarce  more  reverence  for  a 
shaven  crown,  began  to  murmur — he  thought  better  of  it,  and 
cooling  as  suddenly  as  he  had  flamed  up,  lost  no  more  time  in 
satisfying  our  curiosity. 

It  would  ill  become  me,  however,  to  set  down  the  extravagant 
and  often  blasphemous  harangue  in  which,  styling  M.  de  Guise  the 
martyr  of  God,  he  told  the  story  now  so  familiar — the  story  of 
that  dark  wintry  morning  at  Blois,  when  the  king's  messenger, 
knocking  early  at  the  duke's  door,  bade  him  hurry,  for  the  king 
wanted  him.     The  story  is  trite  enough  now.     When  I  heard 
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it  first  in  the  inn  on  the  Clain,  it  was  all  new  and  all  marvel- 
lous. 

The  monk,  too,  telling  the  story  as  if  he  had  seen  the  events 
with  his  own  eyes,  omitted  nothing  which  might  impress  his 
hearers.  He  told  us  how  the  duke  received  warning  after  warn- 
ing, and  answered  in  the  very  antechamber,  '  He  dare  not ! '  How 
his  blood,  mysteriously  advised  of  coming  dissolution,  grew  chill, 
and  his  eye,  wounded  at  Chateau  Thierry,  began  to  run,  so  that 
he  had  to  send  for  the  handkerchief  he  had  forgotten  to  bring. 
He  told  us,  even,  how  the  duke  drew  his  assassins  up  and  down  the 
chamber,  how  he  cried  for  mercy,  and  how  he  died  at  last  at  the 
foot  of  the  king's  bed,  and  how  the  king,  who  had  never  dared  to 
face  him  living,  came  and  spumed  him  dead ! 

There  were  pale  faces  round  the  fire  when  he  ceased,  and  bent 
brows  and  lips  hard  pressed  together.  When  he  stood  and  cursed 
the  King  of  France — cursing  him  openly  by  the  name  of  Henry  of 
Valois,  a  thing  I  had  never  looked  to  hear  in  France — though  no 
one  said  '  Amen,'  and  all  glanced  over  their  shoulders,  and  our  host 
pattered  from  the  room  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost,  it  seemed  to  be 
no  man's  duty  to  gainsay  him. 

For  myself,  I  was  fall  of  thoughts  which  it  would  have  been 
tmsafe  to  utter  in  that  company  or  so  near  the  Loire.  I  looked 
back  sixteen  years.  Who  but  Henry  of  Guise  had  spumed  the 
corpse  of  Coligny?  And  who  but  Henry  of  Valois  had  backed 
him  in  the  act?  Who  but  Henry  of  Guise  had  drenched  Paris 
with  blood,  and  who  but  Henry  of  Valois  had  ridden  by  his  side  ? 
One  23rd  of  the  month — a  day  never  to  be  erased  from  France's 
annals — ^had  purchased  for  him  a  term  of  greatness.  A  second 
23rd  saw  him  pay  the  price — saw  his  ashes  cast  secretly  and  by 
night  no  man  knows  where ! 

Moved  by  such  thoughts,  and  observing  that  the  priest  was 
going  the  roimd  of  the  company  collecting  money  for  masses  for 
the  duke's  soul,  to  which  object  I  could  neither  give  with  a  good 
conscience  nor  refuse  without  exciting  suspicion,  I  slipped  out ; 
and  finding  a  man  of  decent  appearance  talking  with  the  landlord 
in  a  small  room  beside  the  kitchen,  I  called  for  a  flask  of  the  best 
wine,  and  by  means  of  that  introduction  obtained  my  supper  in 
their  company. 

The  stranger  was  a  Norman  horsedealer,  returning  home  after 
disposing  of  his  string.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  large  way  of 
business,  and  being  of  a  blu£f,  independent  spirit,  as  many  of  those 
Norman  townsmen  are,  was  inclined  at  first  to  treat  me  with  more 
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familiarity  than  respect ;  the  fact  of  my  nag,  for  which  he 
would  have  chaflfered,  excelling  my  coat  in  quality,  leading  him  to 
set  me  down  as  a  steward  or  intendant.  The  pursuit  of  his  trade, 
however,  had  brought  him  into  connection  with  all  classes  of  men, 
and  he  quickly  perceived  his  mistake ;  and  as  he  knew  the  pro- 
vinces between  the  Seine  and  Loire  to  perfection,  and  made  it  part 
of  his  business  to  foresee  the  chances  of  peace  and  war,  I  obtained 
a  great  amount  of  information  from  him,  and  indeed  conceived 
no  little  liking  for  him.  He  believed  that  the  assassination  of 
M.  de  Guise  would  alienate  so  much  of  France  from  the  king  that 
his  majesty  would  have  little  left  save  the  towns  on  the  Loire,  and 
some  other  places  lying  within  easy  reach  of  his  court  at  Blois. 
'  But,'  I  said,  '  things  seem  quiet  now.     Here,  for  instance.' 

*  It  is  the  calm  before  the  storm,'  he  answered.  '  There  is  a 
monk  in  there.     Have  you  heard  him  ? ' 

I  nodded. 

'  He  is  only  one  among  a  hundred — a  thousand,'  the  horse- 
dealer  continued,  looking  at  me  and  nodding  with  meaning. 
He  was  a  brown-haired  man  with  shrewd  grey  eyes,  such  as 
many  Normans  have.  '  They  will  get  their  way  too,  you  will 
see,'  he  went  on.  *  Well,  horses  will  go  up,  so  I  have  no  cause 
to  grumble ;  but,  if  I  were  on  my  way  to  Blois  with  women  or  gear 
of  that  kind,  I  should  not  choose  this  time  for  picking  posies  on 
the  road.    I  should  see  the  inside  of  the  gates  as  soon  as  possible.' 

I  thought  there  was  much  in  what  he  said ;  and  when  he  went 
on  to  maintain  that  the  king  would  find  himself  between  the 
hammer  and  the  anvil — between  the  League  holding  all  the  north 
and  the  Huguenots  holding  all  the  south— and  must  needs  in 
time  come  to  terms  with  the  latter,  seeing  that  the  former  would 
rest  content  with  nothing  short  of  his  deposition,  I  began  to  agre^ 
with  him  that  we  should  shortly  see  great  changes  a^d  very  stirring 
times. 

*  Still  if  they  depose  the  king,'  I  said,  '  the  King  of  Navarre 
must  succeed  him.     He  is  the  heir  of  France.' 

'  Bah  ! '  my  companion  replied  somewhat  contemptuously* 
*  The  League  will  see  to  that.     He  goes  with  the  other.' 

*  Then  the  kings  are  in  one  cry,  and  you  are  right,'  I  said  with 
conviction.     *  They  must  unite.' 

'  So  they  will.     It  is  only  a  question  of  time,'  he  said. 

In  the  morning,  having  only  one  man  with  him,  and,  as  I 
guessed,  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  he  volunteered  to  join  oar 
party  as  far  as  Blois.     I  assented  gladly,  and  he  did  so,  thi$ 
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addition  to  our  numbers  ridding  me  at  once  of  the  greater  part 
of  my  fears.  I  did  not  expect  any  opposition  on  the  part  of 
!mademoiselle,  who  would  gain  in  consequence  as  well  as  in 
safety.  Nor  did  she  oflfer  any.  She  was  content,  I  think,  to 
welcome  any  addition  to  our  party  which  would  save  her  from 
the  necessity  of  riding  in  the  company  of  my  old  cloak. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MY  mother's  lodging. 


Travelling  by  way  of  Chatelh^rault  and  Tours,  we  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blois  a  little  after  noon  on  the  third  day  without 
misadventure  or  any  intimation  of  pursuit.  The  Norman  proved 
himself  a  cheerful  companion  on  the  road,  as  I  already  knew 
him  to  be  a  man  of  sense  and  shrewdness ;  while  his  presence 
rendered  the  task  of  keeping  my  men  in  order  an  easy  one.  I 
began  to  consider  the  adventure  as  practically  achieved ;  and  re- 
garding Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire  as  already  in  eflfect  transferred  to 
the  care  of  M.  de  Eosny,  I  ventured  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  the 
development  of  my  own  plans  and  the  choice  of  a  haven  in  which 
I  might  rest  secure  from  the  vengeance  of  M.  de  Turenne. 

For  the  moment  I  had  evaded  his  pursuit,  and,  assisted  by 
the  confusion  caused  everywhere  by  the  death  of  Guise,  had 
succeeded  in  thwarting  his  plans  and  affronting  his  authority  with 
seeming  ease.  But  I  knew  too  much  of  his  power  and  had  heard 
too  many  instances  of  his  fierce  temper  and  resolute  will  to  pre- 
sume on  short  impunity  or  to  expect  the  future  with  anything 
but  diffidence  and  dismay. 

The  exclamations  of  my  companions  on  coming  within  sight 
of  Blois  aroused  me  from  these  reflections.  I  joined  them,  and 
fully  shared  their  emotion  as  I  gazed  on  the  stately  towers  which 
had  witnessed  so  many  royal  festivities,  and,  alas !  one  royal 
tragedy ;  which  had  sheltered  Louis  the  Well-beloved  and  Francis 
the  Great,  and  rung  with  the  laughter  of  Diana  of  Poitiers  and 
the  second  Henry.  The  play  of  fancy  wreathed  the  sombre  build- 
ing with  a  hundred  memories  grave  and  gay.  But,  though  the 
rich  plain  of  the  Loire  still  swelled  upward  as  of  old  in  gentle 
homage  at  the  feet  of  the  gallant  town,  the  shadow  of  crime 
seemed  to  darken  all,  and  dim  even  the  glories  of  the  royal 
standard  which  hung  idly  in  the  air. 

We  had  heard  so  many  reports  of  the  fear  and  suspicion  which' 
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reigned  in  the  city  and  of  the  strict  supervision  which  was  exercised 
over  all  who  entered — the  king  dreading  a  repetition  of  the  day  of 
the  Barricades — ^that  we  halted  at  a  little  inn  a  mile  short  of  the  gate 
and  broke  up  our  company.  I  parted  irom  my  Norman  friend 
with  mutual  expressions  of  esteem,  and  from  my  own  men,  whom 
I  had  paid  off  in  the  morning,  complimenting  each  of  them  with 
a  handsome  present,  with  a  feeling  of  relief  equally  sincere.  I 
hoped — ^but  the  hope  was  not  fated  to  be  gratified — that  I  might 
never  see  the  knaves  again. 

It  wanted  less  than  an  hour  of  sunset  when  I  rode  up  to  the 
gate,  a  few  paces  in  front  of  mademoiselle  and  her  woman ;  as  if  I 
had  really  been  the  intendant  for  whom  the  horse-dealer  had  mis- 
taken me.  We  found  the  guardhouse  lined  with  soldiers,  who 
scanned  us  very  narrowly  as  we  approached,  and  whose  stem 
features  and  ordered  weapons  showed  that  they  were  not  there 
for  mere  eflfect.  The  feet,  however,  that  we  came  from  Tours,  a  city 
still  in  the  king's  hands,  served  to  allay  suspicion,  and  we  passed 
without  accident. 

Once  in  the  streets,  and  riding  in  single  file  between  the  houses, 
to  the  windows  of  which  the  townsfolk  seemed  to  be  attracted  by 
the  slightest  commotion,  so  full  of  terror  was  the  air,  I  experienced 
a  moment  of  huge  relief. .  This  was  Blois — Blois  at  last.  We  were 
within  a  few  score  yards  of  the  Bleeding  Heart.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  should  receive  a  quittance,  and  be  free  to  think  only 
of  myself.  Nor  was  my  pleasure  much  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
I  was  so  soon  to  part  from  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire.  Frankly, 
I  was  far  from  liking  her.  Exposure  to  the  air  of  a  court  had 
spoiled,  it  seemed  to  me,  whatever  graces  of  disposition  the  young 
lady  had  ever  possessed.  She  still  maintained,  and  had  maintained 
throughout  the  journey,  the  cold  and  suspicious  attitude  assumed 
at  starting ;  nor  had  she  ever  expressed  the  least  solicitude  on  my 
behalf,  or  the  slightest  sense  that  we  were  incurring  danger  in  her 
service.  She  had  not  scrupled  constantly  to  prefer  her  whims  to 
the  common  advantage,  and  even  safety ;  while  her  sense  of  self- 
importance  had  come  to  be  so  great,  that  she  seemed  to  hold  herself 
exempt  from  the  duty  of  thanking  any  himxan  creature.  I  could 
not  deny  that  she  was  beautiful — ^indeed,  I  often  thought,  when 
watching  her,  of  the  day  when  I  had  seen  her  in  the  King  of  Na- 
varre's antechamber  in  all  the  glory  of  her  charms.  But  I  felt 
none  the  less  that  I  could  turn  my  back  on  her — leaving  her  in 
safety — without  regret ;  and  be  thankful  that  her  path  would 
never  again  cross  mine. 
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With  such  thoughts  in  my  breast  I  turned  the  comer  of  the 
Hue  de  St.  Denys  and  came  at  once  upon  the  Bleeding  Heart,  a 
small  but  decent-looking  hostelry  situate  near  the  end  of  the 
street  and  opposite  a  church.  A  bluflf,  grey-haired  man,  who  was 
standing  in  the  doorway,  came  forward  as  we  halted,  and  looking 
curiously  at  mademoiselle  asked  what  I  lacked ;  adding  civilly  that 
the  house  was  fiill  and  they  had  no  sleeping  room,  the  late  events 
having  drawn  a  great  assemblage  to  Blois. 

'  I  want  only  an  address,'  I  answered,  leaning  from  the  saddle 
and  speaking  in  a  low  voice  that  I  might  not  be  overheard  by  the 
•  passers-by.     '  The  Baron  de  Rosny  is  in  Blois,  is  he  not  ? ' 

The  man  started  at  the  name  of  the  Huguenot  leader,  and 
looked  round  him  nervously.  But,  seeing  that  no  one  was  very 
near  us,  he  answered :  '  He  was,  sir ;  but  he  left  town  a  week  ago 
and  more.  There  have  been  strange  doings  here,  and  M.  de  Rosny 
thought  that  the  climate  suited  him  ill/ 

He  said  this  with  so  much  meaning,  as  well  as  concern  that 
he  should  not  be  overheard,  that,  though  I  was  taken  aback 
and  bitterly  disappointed,  I  succeeded  in  restraining  all  ex- 
clamations and  even  show  of  feeling.  After  a  pause  of  dismay,  I 
asked  whither  M.  de  Rosny  had  gone. 

'  To  Rosny,'  was  the  answer. 

'And  Rosny?' 

'  Is  beyond  Ghartres,  pretty  well  all  the  way  to  Mantes,'  the 
man  answered,  stroking  my  horse's  neck.     '  Say  thirty  leagues.' 

I  turned  my  horse,  and  hurriedly  communicated  what  he  said 
to  mademoiselle,  who  was  waiting  a  few  paces  away.  Unwelcome 
to  me,  the  news  was  still  less  welcome  to  her.  Her  chagrin  and 
indignation  knew  no  bounds.  For  a  moment  words  failed  her, 
but  her  flashing  eyes  said  more  than  her  tongue  as  she  cried  to 
me :  '  Well,  sir,  and  what  now  ?  Is  this  the  end  of  your  fine 
promises  ?  Where  is  your  Rosny,  if  all  be  not  a  lying  invention 
of  your  own  ? ' 

Feeling  that  she  had  some  excuse  I  suppressed  my  choler, 
and  humbly  repeating  that  Rosny  was  at  his  house,  two  days 
farther  on,  and  that  I  could  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  to  him, 
I  asked  the  landlord  where  we  could  find  a  lodging  for  the  night. 

'  Indeed,  sir,  that  is  more  than  I  can  say,'  he  answered,  looking 
curiously  at  us,  and  thinking,  I  doubt  not,  that  with  my  shabby 
cloak  and  fine  horse,  and  mademoiselle's  mask  and  spattered 
riding-coat,  we  were  an  odd  couple.  ^  There  is  not  an  inn  which 
is  not  full  to  the  garrets — nay,  and  the  stables;  and,  what  is 
more,  people  are  chary  of  taking  strangers  in.    These  are  strange 
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times.     They  say,'  he  continued  in  a  lower  tone,  '  that  the  old 
queen  is  dying  up  there,  and  will  not  last  the  night.* 

I  nodded.     '  We  must  go  somewhere,'  I  said. 

'  I  would  help  you  if  I  could,'  he  answered,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  '  But  there  it  is !  Blois  is  full  from  the  tiles  to  the 
cellars.' 

My  horse  shivered  under  me,  and  mademoiselle,  whose  patience 
was  gone,  cried  harshly  to  me  to  do  something.  '  We  cannot 
Bpend  the  night  in  the  streets,'  she  said  fiercely. 

I  saw  that  she  was  worn  out  and  scarcely  mistress  of  herself. 
The  light  was  falling,  and  with  it  some  rain.  The  reek  of  the 
kennels  and  the  close  air  from  the  houses  seemed  to  stifle  ns. 
The  bell  at  the  church  behind  us  was  jangling  out  vespers.  A 
few  people,  attracted  by  the  sight  of  our  horses  standing  before 
the  inn,  had  gathered  round  and  were  watching  us. 

Something  I  saw  must  be  done,  and  done  quickly.  In  despair, 
and  seeing  no  other  resort,  I  broached  a  proposal  of  which  I  had 
not  hitherto  even  dreamed.  '  Mademoiselle,*  I  said  bluntly,  *  I 
must  take  you  to  my  mother's.' 

*To  your  mother's,  sir?'  she  cried,  rousing  herself.  Her 
voice  rang  with  haughty  surprise. 

*  Yes,'  I  replied  brusquely ;  '  since,  as  you  say,  we  cannot  spend 
the  night  in  the  streets,  and  I  do  not  know  where  else  I  can  dis- 
pose of  you.  From  the  last  advices  I  had  I  believe  her  to  have 
followed  the  court  hither.  My  friend,'  I  continued,  turning  to 
the  landlord,  '  do  you  know  by  name  a  Madame  de  Bonne,  who 
should  be  in  Blois  ? ' 

*A  Madame  de  Bonne?'  he  muttered,  reflecting.  'I  have 
heard  the  name  lately.  Wait  a  moment.'  Disappearing  into  the 
house,  he  returned  almost  immediately,  followed  by  a  lanky  pale- 
faced  youth  wearing  a  tattered  black  soutane.  '  Yes,*  he  said 
nodding,  '  there  is  a  worthy  lady  of  that  name  lodging  in  the 
next  street,  I  am  told.  As  it  happens,  this  young  man  lives  in 
the  same  house,  and  will  guide  you,  if  you  like.* 

I  assented,  and,  thanking  him  for  his  information,  turned  my 
horse  and  requested  the  youth  to  lead  the  way.  We  had  scarcely 
passed  the  comer  of  the  street,  however,  and  entered  one  some- 
what more  narrow  and  less  frequented,  when  mademoiselle,  who 
was  riding  behind  me,  stopped  and  called  to  me.  I  drew  rein 
and,  turning,  asked  what  it  was. 

*  I  am  not  coming,'  she  said,  her  voice  trembling  slightly, 
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but  whether  with  alarm  or  anger  I  could  not  determine.    '  I  know 
nothing  of  you,  and  I — I  demand  to  be  taken  to  M.  de  Bosny.' 

'  If  you  cry  that  name  aloud  in  the  streets  of  Blois,  made- 
moiselle,' I  retorted,  *  you  are  like  enough  to  be  taken  whither  you 
will  not  care  to  go !  As  for  M.  de  Eosny,  I  have  told  you  that  he 
is  not  here.     He  has  gone  to  his  seat  at  Mantes.' 

*  Then  take  me  to  him ! ' 

*  At  this  hour  of  the  night  ?  *  I  said  drily.  '  It  is  two  days' 
journey  from  here.' 

*  Then  I  will  go  to  an  inn,*  she  replied  sullenly. 

*  You  have  heard  that  there  is  no  room  in  the  inns,'  I  rejoined 
with  what  patience  I  could.  *  And  to  go  from  inn  to  inn  at  this 
hour  might  lead  us  into  trouble.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  as 
much  taken  aback  by  M.  de  Eosny 's  absence  as  you  are.  For 
the  present,  we  are  close  to  my  mother's  lodging,  and ' 

*  I  know  nothing  of  your  mother ! '  she  exclaimed  passionately, 
her  voice  raised.  *  You  have  enticed  me  hither  by  false  pretences, 
sir,  and  I  will  endure  it  no  longer.     I  will ' 

'  What  you  will  do,  I  do  not  know  then,  mademoiselle,'  I  replied, 
quite  at  my  wits'  end  ;  for  what  with  the  rain  and  the  darkness, 
the  unknown  streets — in  which  our  tarrying  might  at  any  moment 
collect  a  crowd — and  this  stubborn  girl's  opposition,  I  knew  not 
whither  to  turn.  '  For  my  part  I  can  suggest  nothing  else.  It 
does  not  become  me  to  speak  of  my  mother,'  I  continued,  *  or 
I  might  say  that  even  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  Madame  de  Bonne.  Nor  are 
my  mother's  circimistances,'  I  added  proudly,  '  though  narrow,  so 
mean  as  to  deprive  her  of  the  privileges  of  her  birth.' 

My  last  words  appeared  to  make  some  impression  upon  my 
companion.  She  turned  and  spoke  to  her  woman,  who  replied  in  a 
low  voice,  tossing  her  head  the  while  and  glaring  at  me  in  speech* 
less  indignation.  Had  there  been  anything  else  for  it,  they  would 
doubtless  have  flouted  my  offer  still ;  but  apparently  Fanchette 
could  suggest  nothing,  and  presently  mademoiselle,  with  a  sullen 
air,  bade  me  lead  on. 

Taking  this  for  permission,  the  lanky  youth  in  the  black 
soutane,  who  had  remained  at  my  bridle  throughout  the  discus- 
sion, now  listening  and  now  staring,  nodded  and  resumed  his  way ; 
and  I  followed.  After  proceeding  a  little  more  than  fifty  yards  he 
stopped  before  a  mean-looking  doorway,  flanked  by  grated  win- 
dows, and  fronted  by  a  lofty  wall  which  I  took  to  be  the  back  of 
some  nobleman's  gaiden.    The  street  at  this  point  was  unlighted, 
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and  little  better  than  an  alley ;  nor  was  the  appearance  of  the 
house,  which  was  narrow  and  iU-looking,  though  lofty,  calculated, 
as  far  as  I  could  make  it  out  in  the  darkness,  to  allay  made- 
moiselle's suspicions.  Knowing,  however,  that  people  of  position 
are  often  obliged  in  towns  to  lodge  in  poor  houses,  I  thought 
nothing  of  this,  and  only  strove  to  get  mademoiselle  dismounted 
as  quickly  as  possible.-  The  lad  groped  about  and  found  two  rings 
beside  the  door,  and  to  these  I  tied  up  the  horses.  Then,  bidding 
him  lead  the  way,  and  begging  mademoiselle  to  follow,  I  plunged 
into  the  darkness  of  the  passage  and  felt  my  way  to  the  foot 
of  the  staircase,  which  was  entirely  unlighted,  and  smelled  close 
and  unpleasant. 

*  Which  floor  ? '  I  asked  my  guide. 

*  The  fourth,'  he  answered  quietly. 

'  Morbleu ! '  I  muttered,  as  I  began  to  ascend,  my  hand  on  the 
wall.     '  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? ' 

For  I  was  perplexed.  The  revenues  of  Marsac,  though  small, 
should  have  kept  my  mother,  whom  I  had  last  seen  in  Paris  before 
the  Nemours  edict,  in  tolerable  comfort — such  modest  comfort,  at 
any  rate,  as  could  scarcely  be  looked  for  in  such  a  house  as  this — 
obscure,  ill-tended,  unlighted.  To  my  perplexity  was  added,  before 
I  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  disquietude — disquietude  on  her 
account  as  well  as  on  mademoiselle's.  I  felt  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  would  have  given  much  to  recall  the  invitation  I 
had  pressed  on  the  latter. 

What  the  young  lady  thought  herself  I  could  pretty  well  guess, 
as  I  hstened  to  her  hurried  breathing  at  my  shoulder.  With  every 
step  I  expected  her  to  refuse  to  go  farther.  But,  having  once 
made  up  her  mind,  she  followed  me  stubbornly,  though  the  dark- 
ness was  such  that  involuntarily  I  loosened  my  dagger,  and  pre- 
pared to  defend  myself  should  this  turn  out  to  be  a  trap. 

We  reached  the  top,  however,  without  accident.  Our  guide 
knocked  softly  at  a  door  and  immediately  opened  it  without  waiting 
for  an  answer.  A  feeble  light  shone  out  on  the  stair-head,  and 
bending  my  head,  for  the  lintel  was  low,  I  stepped  into  the  room. 

I  advanced  two  paces  and  stood  looking  about  me  in  angry 
bewilderment.  The  bareness  of  extreme  poverty  marked  every- 
thing on  which  my  eyes  rested.  A  cracked  earthenware  lamp 
smoked  and  sputtered  on  a  stool  in  the  middle  of  the  rotting  floor. 
An  old  black  cloak  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  flapping  to  and  fro  in  the 
draught  like  some  dead  gallowsbird,  hung  in  front  of  the  unglazed 
window.    A  jar  in  a  comer  caught  the  drippings  from  a  hole  io 
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the  roof.  An  iron  pot  and  a  second  stool — the  latter  casting  a  long 
shadow  across  the  floor — stood  beside  the  handful  of  wood  ashes, 
which  smouldered  on  the  hearth.  And  that  was  all  the  furniture 
I  saw,  except  a  bed  which  filled  the  farther  end  of  the  long  narrow 
room,  and  was  curtained  o£f  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  miserable  alcove. 

A  glance  sufficed  to  show  me  all  this,  and  that  the  room  was 
empty,  or  apparently  empty.  Yet  I  looked  again  and  again,  stupe- 
fied. At  last  finding  my  voice,  I  turned  to  the  young  man  who  had 
brought  us  hither,  and  with  a  fierce  oath  demanded  of  him  what 
he  meant. 

He  shrank  back  behind  the  open  door,  and  yet  answered  with  a 
kind  of  sullen  surprise  that  I  had  asked  for  Madame  de  Bonne's, 
and  this  was  it. 

*'  Madame  de  Bonne's ! '  I  muttered.  ^  This  Madame  de 
Bonne's  ! ' 

He  nodded. 

'  Of  course  it  is !  And  you  know  it ! '  mademoiselle  hissed  in  my 
ear,  her  voice,  as  she  interposed,  hoarse  with  passion.  ^  Don't  think 
that  you  can  deceive  us  any  longer.  We  know  all !  This,'  she  con- 
tinued, looking  round,  her  cheeks  scarlet,  her  eyes  ablaze  with 
scorn,  *  is  your  mother's,  is  it  I  Your  mother  who  has  followed 
the  court  hither — whose  means  are  narrow,  but  not  so  small  as  to 
deprive  her  of  the  privileges  of  her  rank !  This  is  your  mother's 
hospitality,  is  it  ?  You  are  a  cheat,  sir !  and  a  detected  cheat ! 
Let  us  begone !    Let  me  go,  sir,  I  say ! ' 

Twice  I  had  tried  to  stop  the  current  of  her  words ;  but  in 
vain.  Now  with  anger  which  surpassed  hers  a  hundredfold — 
for  who,  being  a  man,  would  hear  himself  misnamed  before  his 
mother  ? — I  succeeded.  *  Silence,  mademoiselle ! '  I  cried,  my 
grasp  on  her  wrist.     '  Silence,  I  say !     This  is  my  mother ! ' 

And  running  forward  to  the  bed,  I  fell  on  my  knees  beside  it. 
A  feeble  hand  had  half  withdrawn  the  curtain,  and  through  the 
gap  my  mother's  stricken  face  looked  out,  a  great  fear  stamped 
upon  it. 


(  To  be  continued,) 
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Unsuspected  Englishmen. 


MOST  of  the  Christian  names  at  present  in  use  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  with  the  trifling  exception  of  Greece  and  Russia, 
are  English  by  origin.  Our  race,  in  its  triumphant  march  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  imposed  its  own  names  by  degrees  on 
most  or  all  of  the  conquered  nations,  whose  men  and  women, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  ever  since  been  fain  to  bear  them. ' 

What  on  earth  do  I  mean  ?  Well,  if  you  want  to  call  attention' 
to  an  unfamiliar  idea,  the  best  way,  I've  long  discovered,  is  to 
formulate  it  first  in  its  most  startUng  and  paradoxical  shape,  so  as 
to  attract  attention,  and  then  to  pare  away  all  the  extraneous 
facts  or  false  conceptions  that  make*it  seem  improbable,  leaving 
at  last  the  central  kernel  of  truth,  which  alone  survives  after  all 
the  successive  qualifications  and  provisos.  I  shall  hasten  to  ex- 
plain, therefore,  before  you  have  time  to  set  me  down  as  a  con- 
firmed monomaniac,  that  when  I  say  English  in  this  connection 
I  mean,  not  British,  but  Low  Dutch ;  and  that  when  I  speak  of 
the  triumphant  progress  of  our  race  across  the  Continent,  I  refer 
not  to  Wellington  and  Tommy  Atkins,  but  to  our  remote  ancestral 
paternal  cousins,  the  Visigoths  and  the  Vandals,  who  in  point  of 
fact  were  practically  Englishmen,  speaking  the  English  tongue  in 
one  of  its  earliest  and  purest  dialects. 

I  think,  indeed,  to  avoid  misconception,  I  will  take  you  frankly 
into  my  confidence  for  once  to-day,  and  begin  by  telling  you 
exactly  how  and  why  this  present  article  came  to  be  written.  I 
was  talking  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Mediterranean  shore  to  one  of 
the  most  learned  scholars  in  Europe,  a  man  who  I  generally  take 
it  for  granted  knows  everything  on  earth  that  anybody  knows,  at 
least  about  human  history  and  human  development — our  most 
distinguished  anthropologist ;  and  I  happened  casually  in  conver- 
sation to  mention  the  fact,  which  to  me  had  long  been  matter  of 
familiar  knowledge,  that  most  European  Christian  names  were  of 
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Low  Dutch  origin ;  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  the  idea  was 
a  novelty  to  my  erudite  companion.  He  didn't  deny  it,  to  be 
sure ;  but  he  didn't  jump  at  it  or  accept  it  as  obvious  either ;  to 
say  the  plain  truth,  indeed,  I  was  half  inclined  to  think  at  first  he 
doubted  it.  Now,  the  evidence  on  the  point  is  so  clear  and  the 
facts  so  certain  that,  when  they  are  once  fairly  set  forth,  I  don't 
think  any  reasonable  person  could  possibly  doubt  them ;  and  I  had 
always  imagined  the  true  state  of  the  case  must  be  very  well 
known  to  scholars  everywhere.  But  when  I  came  to  find  so  great 
an  authority  on  all  human  affairs  had  never  even  noticed  this  clear 
derivation  of  the  modem  European  name-system  from  purely 
English  or  Low  Dutch  sources,  I  said  to  myself  in  my  heart,  *  It's 
quite  clear,  then,  that  myriads  of  my  fellow-countrymen  must  be 
ignorant  of  the  truth  in  this  essentia  matter.  Thousands  of  them 
must  be  daily  hurrying  to  their  graves,  unaware  of  the  truly 
English  origin  of  Alphonse,  Louis,  and  Ferdinand.  So  sad  a  state 
of  intellectual  destitution  as  these  facts  disclose  must  at  once  be 
remedied.  I  must  devote  my  life  (or  at  any  rate  an  article  in 
Longman's  Magazine)  to  clearing  up  the  dense  cloud  of  uncer- 
tainty and  error  which  obviously  overspreads  the  true  relations  of 
English  Christian  names  to  their  analogues  on  the  Continent.' 

To  begin  with,  then,  I  must  explain  that  in  order  to  get  at 
the  real  original  English  names,  which  are  English  in  root  and 
stock  and  meaning,  we  must  look  away  from  the  Johns  and  Wil- 
liams and  Thomases  of  semi-foreign  types  with  which  we  are  now 
most  famiUar,  to  the  Ethelreds  and  Athelstans  and  Godrics  and 
Wilfriths  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  (For  the  present  I  mer- 
cifully allow  you  these  early  forms  of  English  Christian  names  in 
their  familiar  modernised  forms,  so  as  to  let  you  down  gently ; 
by-^md-by,  perhaps,  when  we've  warmed  up  to  our  subject,  I  may 
possibly  inflict  them  upon  you  again  in  all  their  naked  Anglo- 
Saxon  awesomeness.)  Now,  most  i)eople,  of  course,  when  they 
read  early  English  history,  regard  the  nomenclature  of  this  first 
crop  as  something  strange  and  foreign,  and  are  quite  relieved 
when  they  finally  leave  it  behind  for  what  sound  like  the  truly 
English  Guys  and  Hughs  and  Williams  and  Henries  and  Roberts 
who  came  over,  like  the  Slys,  *  with  Eichard  Conqueror.'  But  a 
moment's  consideration  will  suflSce  to  show  the  intelligent  and 
inquiring  mind  (m  eaning,  as  usual,  you  and  me,  dear  Mr.  Eeader) 
that  these  are  really  not  English  names  at  all  in  the  stricter  sense, 
but  Norman  or  Breton  ones,  lugged  over  here  by  the  Conqueror 
pr  his  Frenchified  followers  (like  Augustus  and  Sophia  in  'the 
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Hanover  ship '),  and  eagerly  adopted  at  once  by  the  conquered 
English  out  of  pure  snobbery,  just  as  the  English  of  our  own  day 
have  eagerly  adopted  the  Alexandras  and  Victorias,  the  Alberts 
and  Dagmars  of  the  present  reigning  family.  Indeed,  I'm  afraid 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  British  people  at  all  times  and 
seasons  have  shown  an  extraordinary  taste  for  wearing  the  cast-off 
names  of  the  ruling  dynasty  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  passing 
moment.  Thus,  under  the  Saxon  kings,  they  were  all,  without 
exception,  Athelstans  and  Ethelberts,  Seaxburhs  and  Aelfthryths ; 
after  the  Danish  invasion  they  suddenly  blossomed  out  unawares 
into  Swegens  and  Harolds,  Bioms  and  Hardicanutes ;  with  the 
advent  of  the  Normans — hi,  presto ! — in  a  single  generation,  not 
to  be  out  of  the  fashion,  Godric  and  Godgifu  had  transformed 
themselves  or  their  offspring  as  if  by  magic  into  William  and 
Adeliza ;  but  no  sooner  did  a  Stuart  mount  the  united  throne  than 
Charleses  and  Jameses  began  to  pullulate  on  the  soil  and  pervade 
the  streets,  only  to  give  way  a  little  later  to  a  sudden  irruption  of 
Georges  and  Ernests,  Carolinas  and  Amelias,  when  '  the  glorious 
House  of  Hanover  and  Protestant  succession '  became  in  due  time 
an  accomplished  reality.  It  isn't  among  this  conglomeration,  in 
successive  strata,  of  foreign  names,  eagerly  adopted  in  relays  by 
the  free-bom  Englishman,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  nomencla- 
ture which  has  run  all  over  Europe.  These  are  at  best  but 
naturalised  aliens  ;  the  real  English  Christian  names  are  for  the 
most  part  uncouth  and  barbaric-looking  words,  which  few  of  us 
would  now  recognise  for  fellow-countrymen  if  we  met  them 
casually  in  the  crowded  lanes  of  some  continental  city. 

Furthermore,  I  must  premise  that  when  I  speak  of  English 
here  in  a  philological  sense,  I  do  so  in  the  widest  Pickwickian 
signification.  I  mean  to  imply  by  it,  not  British,  but  Low 
German.  There  was  a  time,  of  course — every  High  School  girl 
has  heard  of  it — when  a  great  Low  Dutch  group  of  peoples  in- 
habited some  more  or  less  indefinite  region  in  north-western 
Europe,  and  spoke  on  the  whole  a  fairly  uniform  language,  of 
which  English,  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  Frisian  are  the  chief  direct 
modem  descendants,  while  Norwegian,  Danish,  Swedish,  and 
Icelandic  are  remoter  cousinly  dialects.  This  ancient  Teutonic 
language  (English,  not  German)  was  also  spoken  by  the  Ostro- 
goths, the  Visigoths,  the  Vandals,  the  Lombards,  and  most  of  the 
other  northern  tribes  who  conquered  and  submerged  the  Koman 
empire.  As  they  walked  over  the  world,  they  naturally  took  their 
own  native  names  with  them ;  and  since  they  formed  everywhere 
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the  mediaeval  aristocracy  of  Europe,  they  found  their  own  subjects 
quite  as  ready  to  call  their  sons  and  daughters  after  these  new 
masters  as  the  English  in  Britain  were  some  centuries  later  to  call 
theirs  after  Norman  or  Angevin,  Stuart  or  Hanoverian.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  Visigoths  carried  these  essentially  English 
personal  names  in  their  train  into  Spain ;  the  Suevi  imported  them 
into  Portugal  and  the  Asturias;  the  Lombards  into  Northern 
Italy  ;  the  Ostrogoths  into  Pannonia ;  the  Franks  and  Burgundians 
into  Northern  Gaul  and  Provence  ;  and  the  English  into  Britain. 
Nay,  for  a  short  time,  the  Vandals  even  ferried  them  over  sea  into 
Africa,  where  they  only  disappeared  at  last,  in  smoke  and  flame, 
from  Carthage  and  Algiers,  before  the  followers  of  the  Prophet. 
And  now,  I  hope,  you  will  begin  to  see  I  wasn't  quite  so  crazy  in 
my  first  proposition  as  you  were  inclined  to  fancy  at  the  outset  of 
my  article. 

*  But  after  all  this  merely  means,'  you  will  say,  '  that  a  great 
many  modem  European  names  are  Teutonic  in  origin.*  Pardon 
me ;  it  means  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  It  means  that  they 
are  distinctively  English  or  Low  Dutch,  as  opposed  to  German  or 
High  Dutch — a  most  important  difference.  In  every  case  where 
there  is  anything  dialectically  distinctive  in  the  modem  name  at 
all,  as  used  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  or  Portugal,  one  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  it  belongs  by  origin  to  the  Low  Dutch  rather  than  to 
the  High  Dutch  family.  Not  to  bother  you  more  than  necessary 
with  that  mysterious-sounding  Grimm's  Law,  which  regulates  the 
consonant  changes  between  the  two  groups  of  languages,  I  will 
take  a  single  concrete  instance— the  familiar  instance  of  Theodoric. 
Now  this  is  a  purely  English  or  Gothic  or  Low  Dutch  form — I 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  its  origin  and  meaning  hereafter — 
and  its  German  or  High  Dutch  equivalent  is  always  Dietrich. 
Both  these  changes,  of  ih  into  d,  and  of  c  into  cA,  take  place  quite 
regularly  whenever  a  word  passes  from  Low  Dutch  into  High 
Dutch  or  from  English  into  German  (for,  contrary  to  the  common 
and  unpatriotic  idea,  our  own  language  is  an  older  and  more 
primitive  form  of  the  antique  mother-tongue  than  the  language 
of  Germany).  For  example,  three  in  English  becomes  drei  in 
German ;  ihou  in  English  becomes  du  in  German ;  so  thank 
becomes  danken,  that  becomes  (Zcw,  think  is  rendered  by  denken^ 
thing  by  ding^  thorn  by  dom,  thief  by  dieb,  thirst  by  durat^ 
thistle  by  distel^  and  throstle  by  drossd.  Similarly,  wherever  a 
word  runs  through  both  divergent  branches  of  the  mother-tongue 
alike,  you  will  always  find  that  the  English  th  tums  into  a  d  in 
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Gennan,  Therefore  Theodoric,  or  more  properly  Theodric,  is  an 
English  or  Gothic  form  of  the  name,  while  Dietrich  is  a  German 
one.  Indeed,  in  German  folk-lore,  Theodoric  the  Goth,  the  great 
king  of  Italy,  who  lived  mostly  at  Verona,  bears  the  Germanised 
form  of  the  name,  as  'Dietrich  of  Bern.'  But  to  his  Gothic 
fellow-countrymen  he  was  only  known  as  Theodric  or  Thiodric, 
which  was  also  a  common  name  among  Englishmen  in  Britain 
before  the  devastating  deluge  of  the  Norman  conquest. 

As  a  first  step  towards  the  understanding  of  these  English 
names,  and  therefore  of  the  whole  existing  modem  European 
name-system,  let  us  begin  by  considering  how  they  are  made  up. 
And   in  this  matter  our  best  guides  are  those  very   self-same 
heathenish-looking  Anglo-Saxon  names,  which,  as  we  saw,  our 
eleventh-century  ancestors  were  so  anxious  to  slough  off  in  favour 
of  the  new-fangled  and  fashionable  Norman-French  importations. 
Every  such  Anglo-Saxon  name,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  every 
Teutonic  name  in  general  also,  consists  of  two  halves,  each  of 
which  separately  forms  a  word  in  the  language,  with  a  meaning 
of  its  own,  though  they  are  often  compounded   together  quite 
arbitrarily  without  the  compound  as  a  whole  yielding  any  intel- 
ligible or  consistent  sense.     Thus  from  the  root  mihd^  *  noble,'  we 
get  such  names  as  Aethelred,  Aethelwulf,  Aethelberht,  Aethelstan, 
and  Aethelbald.    From  the  similar  root,  earf,  *  rich '  or  '  powerful,* 
we  get  the  strictly  corresponding  set  of  names,  Eadred,  Eadwulf, 
Eadberht,  Eadstan,  and   Eadbald,   as  well  as   the  better-known 
forms,  Eadgar  (Edgar),  Eadward  (Edward),  and  Eadwine  (Edwin). 
Again,  the  elves  or  ancestral  spirits  were  very  important  people 
with  the  early  Teutons,  as  with  most  other  ancient  nations ;  so 
we  get  ccZ/,  *  an  elf,'  as  the  principal  element  in  Aelfred,  Aelfric, 
Aelfwine,  Aelfward,  and  Aelfstan.*     These  were  the  favourite 
names  of  the  West-Saxon  royal  house ;  the  Northumbrian  kings 
aflfected  rather  forms  compounded  of  os,  '  divine '  (originally  was)^ 
such  as  Oswald,  Osric,  Osred,  Oscar,  and  Oslaf.     The  word  wine^ 
'  friend,'  forms  the  termination  in  Aescwine,  Eadwine,  Aethelwine, 
Oswine,  and  Aelfwine ;  and  we  might  if  we  liked  translate  these 
words  as  Friend  of  the  (sacred)  Ash,  Powerful  Friend,  Noble 
Friend,  Divine  Friend  (or,  Friend  of  the  Gods),  and  Friend  of 
the  Elves,  respectively.     But  as  a  rule,  once  a  syllable  got  to  be 
regarded  as  a  fit  and  proper  one  for  forming  names  from,  it  was 

»  Unfortunately,  while  /py  has  been  modernised  as  »elf,'  its  derivative  Aelfred 
(the  wisdom  of  the  elves)  has  been  modernised  as  Alfred.  So,  while  Aethelstan 
becomes  Athelstan,  Aethelredbecomes  Ethelred ;  and  we  lose  the  analogy. 
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compounded  with  others,  a  tort  et  a  travera,  without  much  con- 
sideration of  resulting  congruity ;  just  as  we  ourselves  compound 
our  own  Christian  and  surnames  anyhow,  producing  sometimes 
such  queer  results  as  Comey  Grain  or  Field  Flowers  Goe. 

Thus,  once  more,  wulf^  *  a  wolf '  (always  a  very  sacred  and 
dignified  animal  among  barbaric  peoples),  appears  as  the  first  half 
of  Wulfstan,  Wulfric,  Wulfred,  and  Wulf  here ;  while  it  crops  up 
once  again  in  the  second  half  of  Aethelwulf,  Eadwulf,  Ealdwulf, 
and  Cynewulf.  Beorht,  berht,  or  briht,  '  bright,'  as  it  is  variously 
written  in  different  dialects,  comes  first  in  Beorhtric,  Beorhtwulf, 
and  Brihtwald ;  second  in  Aethelberht,  Ealdbriht,  and  Eadberht. 
Bwrh,  *  a  fort,'  was  regarded  as  more  suitable,  on  grounds  of  gender 
alone,  to  women's  names,  such  as  Eadburh,  Aethelburh,  Sexburh, 
and  Wihtburh.  I  wouldn't  dwell  at  such  length  upon  these  points, 
however,  about  our  own  rude  ancestors,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  self-same  syllables,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  are  the  Ter^ 
ones  out  of  which  the  entire  nomenclature  of  mediaeval  and  modem 
Europe  is  mostly  made  up.  Unfamiliar  as  they  sound  in  our  ears 
to-day,  these  uncouth  words  are  in  very  truth  the  roots  from  which 
are  derived  the  mellifluous  and  musical  and  romantic  names  of 
modem  Spain  and  Italy.  * 

Here  is  a  short  and  informal  list  of  the  principal  remaining 
early  English  roots  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  European 
name-system : — Helm^  helmet ;  gar^  spear ;  gifu,  gift ;  here, 
army ;  sige,  victory ;  cyne,  royal ;  leof,  dear ;  wig,  war ;  stan, 
stone;  eald,  old,  venerable;  weard  (or  ward),  protection;  red, 
counsel ;  ecg,  edge,  sword ;  and  theod,  people.  The  irrepressible 
.  Giiion  girl  in  our  midst  will  long  ere  this  have  observed  for  her- 
self, without  giving  me  the  trouble  of  telling  her,  not  only  that 
this  Anglo-Saxon  system  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  ancient 
Greek,  but  also  that  the  very  words  employed  in  it  as  name-formers 
are  identical  in  meaning  with  the  roots  of  the  Hellenic  names. 
Indeed,  these  roots  and  the  system  that  employs  them  are  com- 
mon to  the  entire  Aryan  race,  and  are  supposed  to  form  a  guarantee 
of  pure  Aryan  blood  in  the  peoples  that  make  use  of  them.  This 
must"  be  a  great  comfort-  to  Professor  Max  Miiller,  and  also  to 
Englishmen  of  unmixed  Teutonic  ancestry  (if  any  such  there  be)  ; 
though  those  among  us  who  are  conscious  of  Irish,  Highland 
Scotch,  or  Silurian  descent  will  have  to  comfort  ourselves  somehow 
:a8  best  we  can  for  the  knowledge  that  our  fathers  possessed  a 
totally  different  system  of  nomenclature  all  of  their  own,  and 
didn't  call  one  another  Noble  Spears,  Bright  Helmets,  Elf-Gifts, 
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War-Stones,  Royal  Swords,  or  Wolves  of  Victory,  like  those 
superior  Real  Aryans  whom  we  all  so  greatly  admire  and  envy. 
Indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  the  name-systems  of  all  European 
nations  alike  point  back  to  very  early  and  barbaric  conditions, 
and  don't  seem  to  me  to  leave  much  to  choose  between  one  set  of 
semi-savage  ancestors  and  the  other.  Sitting  Bull  and  Red  Horse 
call  themselves  to  this  day  very  much  after  the  true  old  Aryan 
fashion. 

As  examples  of  the  diflFusion  of  these  Low  Dutch  or  essentially 
English  Christian  names  on  the  Continent,  I  propose  to  begin 
with  the  set  to  which  our  first  specimen,  Theodoric,  belongs — 
the  group  of  names  derived  from  the  root  ilimd^  *  the  people.' 
With  the  addition  of  ric^  *  king  '  or  *  kingdom,'  or  perhaps  rather 
in  some  cases  even  '  rich,'  we  get  the  form  Theodric,  that  is  to 
say.  King  of  the  People — a  right  royal  name  if  ever  there  was 
one.  The  Romans,  who  disliked  the  collocation  of  the  consonants 
in  this  word,  inserted  a  euphonic  o  out  of  their  own  heads  to 
make  it  into  Theodoric  or  Theodoricus,  just  as  they  made  the 
similar  English  name  Ordric  into  Ordericus,  and  just  as  they 
twisted  Cnut  into  Canutus,  or  Karl  into  Carolus.  The  French 
form,  derived  of  course  from  the  Prankish  Theodoric,  is  now 
shortened  into  Thierry,  just  as  Heinric  has  been  shortened  into 
Henry  and  Henri.  Notice  in  passing,  by  the  way,  that  Heanric 
or  Heinric,  not  Heinrich,  is  the  Low  Dutch  form ;  the  aspirated 
ricA,  as  in  Dietrich  and  Friedrich,  belonging  only  to  the  degraded 
High  German  variants.  In  Italian,  the  name  survives  as  Teodo- 
rico,  and  in  Spanish  as  Theodorico. 

Other  iheod  names  are  common  in  many  countries.  Theodbald, 
for  example,  has  for  its  second  element  that  same  syllable,  6aW, 
roughly  equivalent  to  '  prince,'  which  also  occurs  in  Aethelbald 
and  Herebald.  In  modern  English  this  has  gone  off  into  Theo- 
bald, and  as  a  surname  has  even  degenerated  into  Tybald  and 
Tybalt.  But  in  France  the  Frankish  Theudebald  has  softened 
gradually  into  Thiebault  and  Thiebaud,  which,  of  course,  could 
never  come  from  High  German  Dietbald.  In  Italian  the  word 
reappears  as  Teobaldo  and  Tebaldo,  which  last  is  the  original  of 
Romeo's  Tybalt.  The  Spanish  Theudebaldo  is  practically  dead,  I 
fancy  ;*  but  the  Portuguese  have  not  yet  quite  forgotten  Theobaldo. 
TheodUnd  is  the  true  English  form  for  the  Lady  of  Lombardy 
whom  we  know  best  in  her  Latinised  shape  of  Queen  Theodolind  ; 
and  Theodmir  still  drags  out  a  feeble  existence  abroad  as  Theudemir 
and  Theodomiro. 
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Few  people,  I  fancy,  would  suspect  a  hidden  Englishman  in 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi ;  but  in  early  Italian  history  we  get  the  name 
Garibaldo,  which  is  just  the  Gothic  or  English  Garbald,  or  Spear 
Prince,  slightly  Italianised.  The  self-same  root  occurs  once 
more  in  Edgar  and  Elfgar  (I  modernise  a  httle)  as  well  as  in 
Gerwald  and  Gerhard,  the  first  of  which  is  the  father  of  Gerald 
in  English,  Giraud  in  French,  and  Giraldo  in  Italian ;  while  the 
second  is  the  undoubted  ancestor  of  Gerard,  Gerard,  Gherardo, 
and  Gerardo.  Gerberto  and  Garcilasso  date  back  on  their  very 
faces  to  analogous  origins. 

Again,  St.  Bernard  would  seem  to  most  of  us  at  first  sight  a 
fiurly  thorough-going  Frenchman.  Nothing  Teutonic  about  his 
mien  or  aspect.  But  the  sacred  bear  of  the  northern  races  gave 
him  the  first  syllable  of  his  name  ;  while  the  second  is  the  same 
element  hard  that  we  also  get  in  Gerhard,  in  Hardwine  (Har- 
douin,  Ardoino),  and  in  '  Hardicanute.'  From  Bemhard,  which  of 
course  is  the  primitive  form,  the  English  made  Bernard  and  some- 
times Barnard,  the  French  Bernard,  the  Italians  Bernardo  and 
Bernardino,  and  the  Spaniards  Bernardo,  with  its  diminutive 
Bemal.  More  prolific  still  is  the  sacred  wolf  whose  name  was 
long  since  borne  by  good  Bishop  Ulphilas,  the  Goth,  to  whose 
translation  of  the  Gosi)els  into  his  native  tongue  we  are  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  early  Gothic  dialect  of  the  English 
language.  Bishop  Wulfstan  of  Wessex  bore  the  same  name  in  a 
slightly  altered  form.  Eadwulf,  the  noble  wolf,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable at  times  from  his  double  Aethelwulf,  got  early  Latinised 
into  Ataulphus  and  Adolphus,  and  comes  back  to  us  at  last  a 
perfect  stranger  in  French  Adolphe,  and  Italian  Adolfo  or  Udolfo. 
Who  could  ever  have  believed  that  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  were 
all  really  got  up  by  a  transmogrified  Ethelwolf  ?  Plain  Wulf  by 
itself  gets  Italianised  as  Guelfo,  and  so  gives  origin  to  the  famous 
name  of  the  Guelphs,  the  deadly  enemies  of  the  imperialist 
Ghibellines.  Wulfgang  or  Wolfgang,  Wulfred,  Wulfrith,  and 
Wulfhild  have  also  pervaded  Europe ;  while  Wulfram  turns  up  as 
St.  Vulfran  at  Abbeville. 

Italian  Odoardo,  once  more,  is  just  English  Edward,  the  single 
example  of  a  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  name  that  survived  the 
Norman  Conquest  in  Britain,  and  therefore  sounds  to  us  nowadays 
like  modem  English.  It  pulled  through,  however,  as  they  say  in . 
the  West  Country,  '  more  by  hap  than  cunning.'  And  this  was  the 
reason  of  its  strange  escape  from  extinction.  Henry  III.,  our 
saintliest  king,  had  a  great  respect  for  saints  in  general  and  for 
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royal  saints  in  particular.  A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous 
kind,  and  no  doubt  he  hoped  himself  in  the  end,  by  judicious 
flattery,  to  be  reckoned  among  their  number.  Now,  he  had  had 
two  saintly  predecessors  in  the  English  kingdoms,  St.  Edmund  of 
East  AngUa  and  Edward  the  Confessor.  So  he  called  his  eldest 
son,  Edward  L,  after  one  of  them,  the  builder  of  the  first  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  Henry  pulled  down  and  re-erected  in  his 
honour,  and  his  second  son,  Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, after  the  other.  This  timely  royal  patronage  saved  Edward 
entirely,  and  Edmimd  partially,  from  the  utter  neglect  which 
overtook  all  our  other  early  English  names  in  their  purely  Saxon 
or  native  forms. 

For  it  is  interesting  at  this  point  in  our  progress  to  notice  that 
the  apparently  foreign  Norman-French  names  which  WilUam  and 
his  followers  brought  over  in  their  ships  from  St.  Valery  to 
Hastings  were,  after  all,  only  good  old  English  or  Low  Dutch 
types,  which  returned  to  us  in  altered  and  half  indistinguishable 
shapes  after  their  grand  tour  on  the  Continent.  Their  history, 
indeed,  is  sufficiently  curious  and  varied.  The  Franks  took  them 
first  from  the  old  fatherland  into  Gaul;  ^  there  the  Komano-Celtic 
population,  following  the  usual  snobbish  practice  of  all  subject 
peoples,  eagerly  adopted  them  from  the  Frankish  aristocracy. 
When  the  Northmen  settled  in  Neustria,  which  they  turned  into 
Normandy,  they  copied  the  fashionable  nomenclature  of  the 
Frankish  Court ;  and  when  they  went  over  to  England,  they  re- 
ntroduced  once  more  into  Britain  these  old  native  English  words, 
in  shapes  that  seemed  to  eleventh-century  Englishmen  quite 
fashionably  foreign,  fine,  and  incomprehensible. 

Take  as  a  good  example  this  very  name  of  Henry,  borne  by 
the  builder  of  our  existing  Abbey.  Its  original  form  is  Heanric 
or  Heinric,  and  the  meaning  of  the  first  syllable  is  still  a  little 
uncertain.  But  the  name  was  rare  or  unknown  in  insular  England 
before  the  Conquest,  and  conspicuously  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  France  as  the  title  of  the  third  king  of  the  Capet  dynasty. 
Thence  William  the  Conqueror  took  it  from*  the  reigning  French 
monarch  for  his  youngest  son,  Henry  I.,  from  whom  it  spread 
rapidly  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England.  There  are 
three  Henries  already  recorded  in  Domesday  Book;  and  as  no  less 
than  eight  sovereigns  of  the  name  sat  on  the  English  throne, 
*  Harry '  became  naturally  one  of  the  prime  baptismal  favourites 

^  The  Franks  are  commonly  said  to  have  spoken  old  High  German :  bnt  their 
names,  at  any  rate,  are  of  liOw  Dutch  type,  as  will  appear  in  the  seqneL 
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with  our  Britisli  public.  (It  helps  a  man  so  much  to  renounce  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  if  you  christen  him  at 
the  font  after  the  reigning  monarch.)  On  the  Continent,  the. 
various  variants  were  equally  common,  especially  in  France,  where, 
as  Miss  Yonge  reminds  us  in  her  excellent,  if  somewhat  uncritical. 
History  of  Christian  Names  (to  which  I  owe  no  small  acknow- 
fedgments),  its  popularity  culminated  during  the  religious  wars, 
when  Henri  de  Valois,  Henri  de  Bourbon,  and  Henri  de  Guise 
were  fighting  *  the  War  of  the  Three  Henris/  In  Spanish,  the 
name  became  Enrique,  or  sometimes  Henriquez;  and  in  Portugal, 
under  the  first-mentioned  form,  it  mounted  the  throne  with  a 
Henri  from  Burgundy,  and  has  since  become  famous  in  history  in 
the  person  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator.  The  Italians  trans- 
form it  with  Italian  smoothness  into  Enrico,  Arrigo,  and  Enzio. 
Its  Dutch  form  is  well  known  to  us  all  in  the  case  of  Hendrik 
Hudson ;  but  the  High  Germans,  of  course,  alter  it,  according  to 
their  gasping  habit,  into  the  aspirated  Heinrich. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  Henry,  a  far-reaching  theme,  I 
will  just  give  a  word  in  passing  to  the  artificial  feminine  equi- 
valent, Henrietta,  invented  as  Henriette  in  France  while  Henris 
were  so  fashionable,  and  Brought  over  to  England  by  Henrietta 
Maria,  daughter  of  Henri  IV.,  and  wife  of  Charles  I.  Hence  the 
whole  brood  of  Harriets,  Hatties,  Hetties,  and  Ettas,  as  well  as 
the  Spanish  Enriquetas,  and  the  Italian  Enrighettas. 

Louis,  once  more,  is  a  name  which  sounds  to  most  of  us  at  the 
present  day  peculiarly  French,  and  certainly  very  un-English. 
Yet  there  were  Louis  or  their  equivalents  among  the  continental 
English  in  their  home  by  the  mouth  of  Elbe  long  before  there 
were  any  bearers  of  that  famous  title  in  the  land  that  is  now 
called  France  after  its  English  conquerors.  The  first  half  of  the 
word  is  hlod,  *  famous,'  or  *  renowned ' ;  and  the  second  half  is  our 
old  friend  wig^  '  war,'  as  in  Eadwig  (Edwy),  and  Oswig  (Oswy). 
Hlodwig  is  thus  equivalent  to  '  famous  war,'  or  perhaps  more  truly 
to  'fiimous  warrior,'  or  *  war-famed';  and  its  Latinised  form, 
Ludovicus,  still  keeps  pretty  close  to  the  memory  of  its  original 
shape.  Now  these  hlod  names,  as  it  happens,  were  great  favour- 
ites with  the  Frankish  royal  family,  just  as  Aethels  were  in 
Wessex,  and  Os's  in  Northumbria.  But  the  Eoman  provincials 
found  the  initial  h  a  terrible  stumbling-block  to  their  lisping  lips 
(as  vidgar  Englishmen  still  find  the  same  sound  in  Welsh  II),  and 
generally  Latinised  it  by  the  easier  ch.  So  the  first  Hlodwig  who 
went  into  Gaul  as  an  important  conqueror,  bears  in  Low  Latin  the 
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name  of  Chlodio ;  while  his  more  &moii8  grandson  is  known  to  ns 
all  in  the  disguised  and  Frenchified  form  of  Clovis.  Clovis's  wife 
was  a  Burgundian  Hlodhild,  now  half  disguised  for  us  in  the  truly 
Gallic  garb  of  Clotilde,  though  contemporary  Latin  chroniclers 
knew  her  rather  as  Chlodechilda  (pronounce  the  ch  hard  in  every 
case  as  a  guttural).  In  later  days,  Hlodwig,  Clovis,  or  Hludvis, 
got  gradually  softened  into  Loudvis  and  Louis,  though  Lluduicns 
is  the  intermediate  Latinised  shape  in  which  the  name  was 
officially  borne  by  the  person  we  know  as  Louis  le  Debonnaire. 
Since  seventeen  Louis  sat  on  the  throne  of  France  (not  counting 
Clovis  or  the  poor  little  Dauphin),  and  one  of  them  was  also  a 
saint,  the  name  became  naturally  the  most  popular  in  France. 
Thence  it  spread  to  Italy,  for  the  most  part  as  Luigi,  though  a 
more  truly  local  and  national  form,  Lodovico,  introduced  by  the 
Lombards,  held  its  ground  in  Lombardy,  where  it  has  been  made 
familiar  to  us  all  by  the  famous  name  of  Ludovico  Sforza.  In 
Spain  it  became  Luis ;  in  Portugal,  Luiz ;  and  in  Provence,  Aloys 
or  Alois,  more  renowned  under  its  artificial  feminine  form  of 
Aloyse  or  Heloise.  Louise  and  Louisa  belong  to  the  same  stock ; 
so  do  also  the  Anglicised  Lewis  and  the  High  German  Ludwig. 

The  other  familiar  Frankish  names  are  just  as  transparently 
English  in  origin  when  we  come  to  analyse  them.  Thus 
'  Meroveus,'  as  he  is  absurdly  called,  the  founder  of  the  Merwing 
or  Merovingian  djoiasty  (notice  once  more  the  intrusive  Latin  o), 
was  a  good  English  Merwig ;  Chlodomir  was  a  Hlodmir ;  Lothaire 
was  a  Hlodhere  or  Hlodhare ;  and  St.  Cloud  himself  was  a  pure 
EngUsh  Hlodwald. 

Alfonso,  to  take  another  extreme  and  striking  instance, 
sounds  to  English  ears  at  the  present  day  quite  Spanish  and 
foreign ;  but  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  Boman  province  it  sounded 
on  the  contrary  quit«  Gothic  or  English.  It  is  one  of  the  large 
group  of  names  derived  from  }viid^  'battle,'  one  of  which  is 
familiar  to  us  all  in  the  case  of  the  famous  St.  Hilda  of  Whitby  (a 
Latinised  lady,  of  course,  as  becomes  your  saints ;  she  was  plain 
HUd  in  her  native  English).  A  male  name  from  this  root  is 
Hildfuns,  which  means,  apparently,  '  eager  for  battle.'  This  crude 
form,  that  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp,  got 
softened  on  gentler  Hispano-Boman  lips  to  Ildefonso,  in  which 
guise  it  is  applied  to  the  patron  saint  of  Toledo.  Shortened  once 
more  into  Alfonso,  it  became  the  most  popular  of  all  Spanish 
names,  and  has  occupied  the  throne  no  less  than  twelve  separate 
times  before  the  accession  of  the  present  baby.    The  Spaniards  in 
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turn  took  it  with  them  to  Naples,  and  it  spread  across  the 
Pryenees  into  France  as  Alphonse;  but  as  Alphonso  in  English 
it  has  always  had  a  certain  sort  of  comic  ring  about  it ;  while  the 
variant,  Alonso,  much  used  in  Spain,  has  been  rendered  impossible 
in  Britain  by  Alonzo  the  Brave  and  the  Fair  Imogens. 

A  few  other  hild  names  not  unworthy  of  notice  are  Hildbrand, 
which  becomes  Hildebrand  in  the  case  of  the  mighty  Pope,  and 
then  varies  into  Aldobrando,  Aldrovando,  and  Latin  Aldrovandus ; 
Hildgund,  which  becomes  Aldegonde ;  Hildbert,  which  is  Latin- 
ised during  the  Frank  period  into  Childebert;  as  well  as 
Hlodhild  or  Clothilde;  Mathilde,  Matilda,  or  Maud;  and  the 
mongrel  Bathildis. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  take  one  such  name  in  detail  and 
trace  it  up  from  its  first  origin  through  all  its  ramifications.  For 
instance,  there  is  Ferdinand.  The  first  half  of  this  word  is  feorh, 
^  youth '  or  ^  life ' ;  the  second  half  is  a  little  uncertain,  but  may 
be  conjectured  to  be  probably  nanth,  'daring.'  It  was  the 
Spanish  Goths  who  gave  it  its  earliest  vogue  in  the  Peninsula  as 
Fernando  or  Feman.  San  Fernando,  King  of  Castile,  feent  it  on 
to  Arfegon,  and  thence  to /Naples,  where  it  became  Ferdinando, 
and  figures  in  the  Tempest  accordingly  as  Ferdinand.  With 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  its  fame  grew  world-wide.  Again,  in 
Spain  itself,  it  became  Hernando  and  Heman,  in  which  last  shape 
it  was  immortalised  by  Cortez.  Who  would  have  suspected  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico  of  bearing  a  name  which  on  analysis  turns 
out  to  be  pure  Anglo-Saxon  ? 

Look  again  at  the  curious  adventures  and  life-history  of 
Alaric.  The  real  word,  of  course,  is  Alric,  or  something  like  it,  a 
form  exactly  analogous  to  the  Aethelrics,  Godrics,  Osrics,  and 
Heanrics  (or  Henries)  of  early  English  history.  Athal  or  athel  in 
Low  Dutch  answers  by  the  usual  rule  to  adal  or  edel  in  High 
German.  The  full  name  is  therefore  no  doubt  Athalric,  Latinised 
in  its  earliest  shape  as  Athalaricus,  and  then  generally  shortened 
to  Alaricus  or  Alaric,  though  the  longer  form  survives  in  our 
authorities.  The  High  German  variant  is  Udalrich,  similarly 
contracted  for  convenience  into  Ulrich.  Hence  we  get  in  English 
three  derivatives — Athelric,  Alaric  (Watts),  and  Ulric,  the  last 
being  borrowed  direct  from  the  German  saint  who  was  Arch- 
bishop of  Augsburg.  The  French  have  also  Alaric,  Ulric,  and 
Olery— a  truly  native  variant.  Italian  has  Alarico  and  Ulrico; 
but  the  Spaniards  seem  to  have  skipped  it,  as  they  have  also  done 
the  cognate  Athelbert,  Ethelbert,  Albert,  and  Alberto,  which  re- 
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appear  in  High  German  as  Adalbert  and  Albrecht.  Charibert, 
too,  is  only  explicable  when  we  regard  it  as  the  strong  Frankish 
form  of  Hereberht,  which  softens  in  later  English  into  Herbert. 
St.  Haribert  of  Cologne  bears  the  self-same  name  in  an  inter- 
mediate shape  which  bridges  over  the  diflference.  Gensric  of  the 
Vandals,  better  known  to  us  as  Genseric,  shows  an  intrusive  vowel 
quite  analogous  to  Alaric's. 

For  the  rest  I  must  be  brief  and  lump  my  examples  together. 
Here  are  a  few,  taken  almost  at  haphazard.  The  whole  tribe  of 
Godfrey,  Geoflfrey,  Godefroy,  Geofifroi,  Godofredo,  GofiFredo,  and  so 
forth,  are  every  man  Jack  of  them  good  English  Godfriths,  who  in 
High  German  would,  of  course,  be  hardened  into  Gottfrieds.  The 
same  root  comes  in  once  more  in  Godric,  Godwine,  and  Godgifu  or 
Godiva;  but  Gustavus,  Gustave,  and  the  like,  have  rather  for  their 
root-syllable  guthy  or  good.  Anselmo  is  Anshelm — that  is  to  say, 
'  divine  helmet ' ;  aria  being  an  older  form  than  the  Oa  of  Oscar 
and  Osric,  found  also  in  Ansgard,  the  '  divine  garden '  or  Elysium 
of  the  northern  races.  Frederick  is-  Fridric  or  Frithric,  but  has 
pervaded  the  Continent  as  Frederic,  Federigo,  Federico,  and  even 
Fred;  its  High  German  equivalent  is  Friedrich,  with  the  usual 
harsh  aspirate.  The  race-name  Frank  itself  gives  rise  to  Franpois 
or  Francis,  which  becomes  Francisco  in  Spanish  (familiar  to  us  all 
through  Sau  Francisco  or  Frisco),  and  Italianises  as  Francesco, 
shortened  into  Cecco.  The  feminine  forms  include  Frances, 
Fanny,  Fanchon,  Fanchette,  Francesca,  and  Cecca.  Baldwine  or 
Baldwin,  once  more  (the  first  half  of  which  reappears  in  Aethel- 
bald,  and  the  last  half  in  Eadwine),  gives  the  Flemish-French 
forms  of  Baudouin  and  Baudoin,  Much  more  general  or  universal 
is  the  name  Wilhelm,  which  happens  to  contain  no  consonant  liable 
to  Grimm's  Law,  and  is  therefore  the  same  in  High  and  Low 
Dutch.  The  Conqueror  spelt  himself  *  Wilhelm '  or  '  Willelm ' ; 
but  in  a  very  short  time  the  name  was  cut  down  in  England  to 
William.  In  France  it  became  GuiUaume,  just  on  the  same 
principle  that  war  becomes  guerre^  Walter  becomes  Oauiier^ 
ward  becomes  gardeVy  and  wa^e  becomes  gage.  Compare  tc^cwrp 
with  guepe,  wastel  with  gateau  {gaatel^  gasteaiC)^  wafer  with 
gauffre^  and  warrant  with  garanti.  In  Italy  Guglielmo  has 
taken  slight  root,  and  the  latinised  Gulielmus  shows  the  same 
declension  from  a  more  original  Guillelmus,  still  found  on  coins 
of  the  intermediate  period.  Philibert  and  Filiberto  are  similarly 
descended  fromWilbert;  and  Fulbert  is  an  even  more  Frenchified 
form  of  the  same  compound.    After  these  examples,  the  reader 
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will  probably  have  no  difficulty  in  resolving  for  himself  Amolfo  or 
Amulf  into  Earnwulf;  Amoldo,  Amaldo,  Arnold,  and  Araaud  into 
Eamwald  ;  and  Onofredo  or  Humphrey  into  Hunfrith.  So  Sigis- 
mond  and  Sigismondo  are  merely  variants  of  Sigemund ;  while 
Sigebert  and  other  allied  forms  have  given  rise  to  sundry  Siberts, 
Sigefroys,  and  Sibaldos.  As  for  Carl,  Karl,  Charles,  and  Carlo,  it 
needs  no  special  knowledge  of  linguistics  to  discover  at  once  their 
Low  Dutch  origin.  For  xn,  this  case  even  High  German  itself 
(which  ought,  of  course,  to  write  the  word  with  a  guttural  cA),  has 
borrowed  perforce  the  Low  Dutch  form  rendered  famous  by  the 
example  of  the  great  Frankish  emperor. 

I  will  not  pursue  the  subject  further  through  the  varying 
fortunes  of  Eobert,  Roger,  Orlando,  Roland,  "Walter,  Rodolph, 
Lambert,  Richard,  Bertrand,  and  R6n6,  every  one  of  which  can 
be  equally  traced  to  English  sources.  I  have  said  enough,  I  hope, 
to  make  my  main  thesis  clear  to  the  most  careless  reader.  Put 
briefly,  it  is  this.  The  greater  port  of  the  Christian  names  now 
in  use  in  Europe  are  of  English  or  Iiow  Dutch  origin.  These 
names  were  borne  in  common  in  the  primitive  fatherland  by  all 
the  branches  of  the  conquering  Low  Dutch  race,  which  in  the 
decadence  of  the  Roman  Empire  overran  the  whole  of  southern 
and  western  Europe.  They  took  their  national  names  with  them 
wherever  they  went ;  and  the  subject  populations  eagerly  adopted 
them  after  a  while  from  the  Gothic  aristocracies.  But  the 
different  nations  twisted  them  aside  a  good  deal  in  course  of 
time,  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  their  various  provincial 
Latin  dialects.  The  purest  forms  of  the  names  are  generally  to 
be  found  in  that  ancient  type  of  the  English  language  which,  for 
convenience'  sake,  we  commonly  describe  as  Anglo-Saxon ;  and 
Anglo-Saxon  always  gives  us  at  least  the  pure  forms  of  the  roots 
from  which  they  are  compounded.  High  German  names,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  as  a  rule  occur  outside  Germany.  Indeed, 
there  is  only  one  important  set  of  exceptions  to  the  general 
principle  that  European  Christian  names  are  chiefly  Low  Dutch, 
and  that  is  in  the  case  of  names  derived  from  Scripture,  such  as 
John,  Thomas,  and  Mary,  or  from  the  early  Christian  saints,  such 
as  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Catherine.  Later  saints  themselves 
usually  bear  names  of  English  origin.  The  nomenclature  of 
Europe,  to  put  it  in  one  word,  is  essentially  Gothic,  Lombardic, 
or  English. 

Grant  Allen. 
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Adieu ! 


'VTOV  have  a  heart  of  fire  and  gold — 
X      Nor  gold  nor  fire  for  me  is  bright ; 
I  would  forget  those  days  of  old, 
Which  seemed  to  show  your  heart  aright. 

Not  mine  to  mix  among  the  crowd 
Who  worship  you,  and  bend  the  knee. 

To  sing  your  praises  long  and  loud — 
Love's  silence  is  reserved  for  me. 

My  love,  that  is  both  dumb  and  deep. 

Is  freely  given  as  'tis  true ; 
What  secret  still  the  Fates  may  keep 

I  know  not — but  I  say,  Adieu ! 

I  say  Adieu  because  my  part 

Must  be  to  leave  that  whirling  train. 
Where  every  moment  is  a  smart, 

And  every  day  a  year  of  pain. 

• 

Walter  H£rri£s  Pollock. 
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How  Martha  didn't  Marry  a  Sumpman. 


A    CORyJSn  MINING   STORY. 


*  "VTO,  I  ain't  going  to  marry  no  sumpman,*  Harry,  ef  j'-ou  do 
Xl      want  me ;  theest  must  lam  some  traade  or  'nuther.' 

*  Traade ! '  There  was  a  world  of  scorn  in  Harry  Trethowan*8 
voice  as  he  echoed  the  girl's  word.  *  I've  been  a  sumpman  saame 
as  feyther,  and  his  feyther,  and  his  feyther's  feyther,  way  backlong 
to  Adam  I  do  b'law  (I  believe).  I  cuddn't  be  nawthun*  else. 
Why,  ye're  a  rack-maiden  *  yerself,  Martha,  and  do  work  to  bal,' 
saame  as  I  do !  What  do  ee  do  that  for  ? '  he  asked  triumphantly, 
feeling  certain  that  Martha  could  not  answer  him. 

But  his  knowledge  of  women  was  of  the  slightest  (owing  to 
his  youth),  or  he  would  not  have  been  sure  of  any  action  on  the 
part  of  one  of  them.    Martha  answered  promptly. 

^Because  I  do  like  being  my  own  missus,  and  having  my 
hevenings  to  myself,  and  to  wear  what  does  I  do  like.  So  there 
now,  are  ee  satisfied  ? ' 

Harry  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  stood  silently  watching  her 
as  she  gazed  saucily  up  at  him.  She  looked  so  sturdy  and  inde- 
l^endent  in  her  mine-girl's  dress,  with  her  short  woollen  petticoat, 
clean  white  touser,  big  bonnet,  black  worsted  stockings,  and  her 
tiny  feet  clad  in  leather  shoes  of  Harry's  own  making,  that  she 
angered  him.  He  felt  he  would  conquer  her,  and  lost  his  temper 
as  he  asked  angrily,  '  Why  waant  ee  marry  a  sumpman  ? ' 

*  Why  ? '  Martha  sat  herself  down  on  the  stile  by  which  they 
were  standing,  that  divided  the  bal-dumps  ^  from  the  lane  which 
wound  downhUl  to  the  village  of  St.  Endellion. 

» A  miner. 

*  A  mine-girl  that  work«  at  a  'rack/  and  who  separates  the  particles  of  tin 
from  the  finely  cmshed  ore. 

*  A  mine. 

« Heaps  of  refuse  from  the  mines,  or  '  bals.* 
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'  Why  ? '  she  said  again,  more  gently  than  she  had  yet  spoken. 

*  Because I  do  waant  to  be  a  proper  widdaw,  and  for  ee  to 

have  a  proper  hurrying.' 

'  A  widdaw !  Aw,  my  dear !  I  don't  see  what  ee  do  want  me 
to  die  for.' 

'  I  doant !     That's  what  I'm  a  telling  of  ee.' 

'  But  theest  said ' 

'  Theest  a  great  bufflehead,'  interrupted  the  girl  in  softened 
tones,  and  a  glance  of  her  bright  dark  eyes,  which  Harry  was 
quick  to  take  advantage  of.  But  Martha  evaded  the  touch  of  his 
outstretched  hand,  and  waving  him  back,  continued :  '  I  do  mane 
ef  I  got  to  be  a  widdaw,  I  shudn't  like  to  be  a  second  'Un  Jane 
up  to  Wheal  ^Vor.' 

There  was  silence.  The  fate  of  'Un  Jane,  or,  to  be  more 
correct,  Aunt  Jane,  was  too  well  known  to  need  any  explanation. 
The  term  '  'Un  Jane '  did  not  mean  that  she  was  a  relation  of 
Alartha's ;  simply  '  'Un,'  for  '  Aunt,'  is  a  term  of  respect  applied 
to  elderly  and  old  women,  as  '  Uncle '  is  to  old  men  in  Cornwall. 
The  case  of  'Un  Jane  was  indeed  a  warning  to  girls  not  to  many 
'  sumpmen.'  It  was  now  many  years  since  her  man  was  '  blawed 
up.'  The  facts  were  as  follows: — "Un  Jane's*  man — his  very 
name  was  forgotten — ^was  sinking  a  shaft  at  Wheal  Vor;  his 
assistant  had  missed  in  charging  a  hole ;  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  pick  out  the  charge — a  dangerous  operation  for  the  operator. 
Whilst  *'Un  Jane's  man'  was  engaged  in  picking  it  out,  the 
charge  exploded.  When  the  remains  were  brought  to  the 
surface,  their  aspect  was  so  horrible  that  one  of  the  miners 
shovelled  them  into  the  furnace  of  an  engine  close  at  hand. 

Bitter  as  was  the  trouble  to  '  'Un  Jane,'  it  was  made  unutterr 
ably  more  so  by  the  absence  of  a  corpse  to  lay  out,  and  for  the 
neighbours  to  admire.  There  was  no  funeral,  with  its  hymn- 
singing,  winding  down  the  steep  hill  to  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Endellion.  'There  wasn't  nawthin'.'  And  "Un  Jane  cuddn't 
wear  black  without  a  funeral,  nor  a  body.'  And  '  passon  wuddent 
leave  her  put  a  headstone  up  'mongst  his  people's,  as  there  wasn't 
no  grave.'  So  the  poor  woman  was  only  a  widow  *  by  compUment,' 
as  it  were,  and  was  an  object  of  unfeigned  pity  to  the  whole 
mining  community. 

Harry  at  first  seemed  convinced  by  Martha's  argument,  but  a 

"Wheal*  i  5  from  Miuol,*  the  ancient  Cornish  for  *  a  work,'  and  is  used  con- 
stantly in  Cornwall  before  the  name  of  a  mine. 
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few  moments'  reflection  showed  liim  the  feebleness  of  Martha's 
reasoning. 

**Tes  nonsense,  Martha;  we  am't  driving  no  shafts  up  to 
Wheal  Agnes,  and  shaant  be ;  I  awnly  wish  we  cud ;  'twould  shaw 
times  was  lookin'  up  a  bit,  instid  of  gettin'  bad,  as  Cappun  Williams 
do  say  they  are.     'Tes  pure  fullishness.' 

*  Fullishness  is  et  ?  Aw,  my  dear,  I  baant  so  fullish  as  to  marry 
a  sumpman  ef  the  bal  es  going  scat. '  * 

*  I  dedn't  say  'twas,  Martha.     I  awnly  said ' 

*  I  was  fullish,'  finished  Martha,  rising  with  dignity  ;  and  as 
she  saw  Harry  was  going  to  accompany  her  she  said  angrily,  '  Noa, 
I  doant  want  ee ;  I'm  goin'  to  see  ef  Charley  Tresize  can  mend  the 
hen-house  door.' ' 

Harry  was  too  angry  to  reply  to  her,  or  to  attempt  to  follow 
her  as  she  ran  away  up  the  side  of  the  dump,  and  oflF  to  the  broad 
white  high  road,  by  the  side  of  which  lay  her  father's  cottage. 

It  was  pure  fiction  about  Charley  Tresize ;  Martha  only  said  it 
because  she  felt  she  had  no  more  strength  of  mind  left  to  say  *No' 
to  Harry  just  then.  Eetreat  was  her  only  chance  of  making  a 
good  fight  another  day,  for  she  liked  him  better  than  any  of  her 
other  admirers  ;  but  she  would  not  marry  a  *  sumpman,'  of  that 
she  was  determined. 

'Where  she  do  get  her  notions,  I  doant  know,'  her  mother  said 
when,  later  in  the  evening,  Martha  mentioned  casually  she  had 
'  towld  Harry  Trethowan  she  wudn't  have  un  ef  he  dedn't  lam  a 
traade.'  *  Ye'll  die  a  h'old  maid,  that  you  will,'  were  her  mother's 
jmrting  words  as  Martha  ascended  the  creaking  stairs  that  led  to 
her  bedroom. 

*  Where  Martha  got  her  notions '  was  the  perpetual  wonder  of 
the  neighbours,  *  or  her  looks  either.'  She  was  as  unlike  her 
parents  and  neighbours  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  be.  She  de- 
lied  her  mother  when  the  latter  tried  to  persuade  her  to  go  to 
'  mittin','  and  laughed  at  her  father  when  he  reproved  her  for  her 
*  haythenish  ways.'  But  not  a  scrap  did  Martha  care;  her  gurgling 
laugh  bubbled  forth,  and  she  tilted  her  head  back,  showing  her 
firm  fat  little  throat,  as  though  it  were  the  funniest  thing  in  the 
world  to  be  scolded  and  reproved.  She  was  so  round  one  wondered 
l\ow  she  walked  on  the  soles  of  her  feet ;  it  was  impossible  they 
could  be  flattened.  Martha  wore  the  smallest  shoes  of  any  girl  that 
worked  at  the  mine,  and  she  did  not  *  go  shares '  in  the  blacking 
and  brushes  with  which  the  girls  polished  their  shoes  preparatory 

>  •  Bal  es  going  scat  '—Mine  is  going  to  stop  working. 
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to  sallying  forth  in  the  dinner-hour.  No !  Martha  had  hers  to 
herself;  she  was  not  going  to  wait  for  '  turns.'  She'd  always  have 
*  first  turn '  herself,  and  be  first  in  the  field  to  take  her  pick  of  the 
young  men  to  be  her  *  shiner '  for  the  time. 

Her  dinner,  in  common  with  the  other  girls,  was  of  saffron 
cake,  or  a  figgy  hobbun  (a  lump  of  dough  with  a  handful  of  figs, 
as  they  call  raisins,  stuck  into  the  middle  of  it  and  baked).  Their 
drink  cold  tea.  On  it  they  contrived  to  look  in  perfect  health, 
and  to  do  fatiguing  work  without  any  apparent  effort.  But.  the 
choice  of  a  '  shiner,'  with  whom  to  talk  after  the  slender  meal,  was 
partaken  of — well,  that  required  care.  And  Martha  was  careful  in 
her  choice ;  she  rarely  had  the  same  man  '  twice  running.'  On 
the  rare  occasion  that  she  had  so  favoured  one,  that  man  was 
Harry  Trethowan. 

She  was  extravagant,  too,  and  mean.  In  the  matter  of  stock- 
ings, Martha,  of  course,  knitted  them  herself.  All  the  girls  did. 
Their  straw  sheaths  tucked  into  the  bands  of  their  tousers,*  they 
clicked  merrily  away  with  their  needles  as  they  walked  along  the 
road,  or  gossiped  as  they  stood  in  groups.  Now  every  one  knows 
that  a  stocking  should  be  refooted  as  long  as  the  leg  holds  together. 
Should  be,  I  say.  Martha's  were  not,  at  least,  not  by  her,  after  the 
leg  began  to  show  a  green  tinge.  The  '  bal  girl's '  petticoats  only 
reach  halfway  down  the  calf  of  the  leg,  so  it  is  readily  understood 
that  the  black  woollen  stockings  form  an  important  item  in  their 
costume.  To  keep  her  stockings  a  uniform  colour  was  Martha^s 
ambition.  She  sold  the  legs  of  them,  when  from  much  washing 
the  green  tinge  appeared,  to  her  less  coquettish  sisters  for  three- 
pence a  pair.  But  with  a  twinkle  in  her  dark  eyes  she  defended 
her  line  of  action — even  claimed  for  it  superior  economy. 

'Ef  I  was  to  wear  they  things,  do  ee  think  that  Harry 
Trethowan  wud  maake  my  shoes  for  me  for  nawthin'  ?  ' 

*  More  shaame  to  ee,'  retorted  her  mother,  '  when  you  doan't 
waalk  out  with  un,  not  to  say  constant.' 

Then  Martha  laughed,  and  her  thin,  bright  red  lips  parted 
over  her  small  white  teeth,  which  were  rather  pointed,  like  those 
of  a  rat,  as  she  went  on  with  her  bargaining  over  some  '  legs  '  she 
was  offering  for  sale  to  her  friend  Alma. 

'They're  wored,'  grumbled  Alma,  in  her  slow  voice  that 
seemed  to  drop  from  her  full,  loosely  hung  lips. 

*  Wored,  my  dear  soul,'  snapped  Martha,  '  a  coorse  they  are. 
D'ye  think  I'd  sell  'em  ef  they  wasn't  ?     But  get  away,  you  shan't 

*  *  Tousers' — aprons,  from  *  toute  serve.' 
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have  'em  at  oal.  Sach  a  good  shaape  they  are,  too ;  why,  ef  you 
do  want  Charley  Tresize  for  a  shiner  you  shu'd  buy  'em,  for  my 
legs  is  fine  and  keenly  shaaped.     They'd  set  ee  oflF  fine/ 

Alma  hesitated  and  was  lost.  The  fact  of  the  superior  shape 
Martha  knitted  her  stockings  was  the  secret  of  their  popularity. 
Her  clever  fingers  accentuated  the  slimness  of  her  ankle  and  the 
swelling  fulness  of  her  calf. 

'Why  doan't  ee  sell  them  when  they're  new,  and  maake  a 
good  profit  ? '  her  mother  once  asked  her. 

Martha's  laugh  gurgled  forth  from  her  full  throat. 

'  I  aant  goin'  to  have  none  of  them  girls  looking  so  well  as  I 
do.  Ef  they  havn't  got  more  pride  than  to  go  round  in  my  auld 
green  legs,  I  doant  mind.  Ev'ry  wan  do  knaw  then  ;  they  am't 
goin'  to  have  good  shaapes  and  good  colours  too,  I  can  tell  ee.' 

Martha's  eightpence  a  day  of  wages  went  further  than  any  of 
the  other  girls  made  theirs  go.  She  was  a  good  customer  to  the 
'Johnny  Fortnights,'  as  the  packmen  are  called,  from  the  fact 
that  they  go  around  once  a  fortnight  with  their  drapery  goods. 
And,  also  unlike  many  of  hpr  neighbours,  she  never  went  into 
debt.  She  sewed  her  own  garments,  and  cut  out  and  made  all 
but  her  '  very  best '  dresses.  In  her  trunk  (as  she  proudly  called 
the  oblong  deal  box  that  held  her  clothes)  she  kept  her  '  stock.' 
Always  she  had  half  a  dozen  dresses,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
each  kind  of  undergarment  in  the  trunk,  the  latter  all  trimmed 
with  handsome  crochet  lace,  made  by  Martha  herself.  And  never 
would  she  take  from  her  '  stock '  until  she  had  a  newly  made 
article  of  clothing  ready  to  replace  the  one  taken  out. 

'  How  do  ee  find  time,  Martha  ? '  Alma  would  ask  in  her  slow 
loose-lipped  way. 

'  How  ? '  Martha  repUed  derisively.  '  How  ?  Well,  I'll  tell  ee. 
I  doant  go  foolin'  round  'pon  nights  weth  shiners,  nor  I  doant  waste 
time  up  to  mittins  to  the  chapel.  I  do  have  a  shiner  denner 
hours,  and  'pon  Sundays  when  I  do  go  to  church.  I  doan't  mind 
them  comin'.  in  evenings  to  mend  my  shoes,  or  to  play  'pon 
&ther's  harmonium.     But  I  do  sew  all  the  time  they're  there.' 

Martha  went  to  church.  How  she  got  that  notion  no  one 
knew,  and  great  airs  she  gave  herself  in  consequence.  Three 
miles  down  the  hill  to  St.  Endellion  Church,  and  three  miles  up- 
hill home,  every  Sunday,  rain  or  fine.  It  gave  her  a  chance  to 
use  a  handsome  Prayer-book  some  one  had  given  her ;  who,  I 
don't  know.  She  carried  it  in  her  gloved  hand,  wrapped  in  a 
clean  white  pocket-handkerchief,  and  although  she  held  it  open 
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in  church  she  could  not  read  it.  For  she  would  never  go  to 
school ;  if  sent,  she  *  minceyed '  (played  truant),  so  she  was  left 
alone.  She  based  her  preference  for  church  on  the  fact  *8he 
could  hear  people  talk  what  she  could  understand  every  day  of 
her  life,  so  'twasn't  worth  while  to  go  to  chapel  for  that  traade.' 
But  what  she  liked  to  hear  was  *  a  fine  scholared,  with  words  she 
cudn't  make  nothin'  of,  all  strucke  oflF  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  And 
his  hands  white,  and  a  clane  handkercher,  and  oiled  hair.  And 
a  sarvint  to  finish  up  his  prayers  for  un,  and  say  Aamen.  And 
the  Miss  Brays  and  the  Miss  Tregelliss  (farmers'  daughters 
of  the  neighbourhood),  purtendin*  to  listen  and  lookin'  'pon  each 
other's  bonnets.' 

*  But  what  will  that  do  for  ee  when  you  do  come  to  die  ? '  asked 
her  father. 

Martha  laughed,  which  so  incensed  her  parents  that  for  once 
she  had  to  go  to  chapel  with  them  to  appease  their  wrath. 

There  was  a  '  revival '  on,  and  many  were  '  down '  with  *  con- 
viction of  sin.'  And  'brothers'  came  from  far  and  near  to 
conduct  the  '  revival  mittins.'  Martha  attired  herself  in  her 
second  *  best  silk,'  a  bright  green  dress  with  white  lines  running 
across  the  green,  a  white  bonnet  with  a  rose  in  it  that  vied  with 
Martha's  cheeks  in  brightness,  white  cotton  gloves,  and  a  white 
silk  sunshade.  Her  dark  eyes  sparkled  as  she  '  looked  on '  at  the 
screaming,  praying,  and  singing ;  her  thin  red  lips  curled  con- 
temptuously. She  would  have  turned  up  her  little  nose,  but  its 
delicate  aquiline  curve  made  that  an  impossibility. 

On  her  return  home  Martha  proceeded  to  give  her  parents  her 
*  mind '  on  the  subject. 

*  Simmin'  to  me,  'tes  the  bestest  lookin'  young  women  do  get 
the  mostest  of  prayin' ;  for  you  do  never  see  a  woman  prayin' 
weth  a  woman;  they  do  alleys  go  to  the  men.  Why  Alma  had 
fower  class-leaders  a  prayin'  ovver  her ;  and  not  wan  of  'em  went 
'nest  Sally  Polwhele,  along  a  her  bein'  oogly.  And  she — aright 
down  howlin'  for  spite  that  she  was  let  alone  to  pray  ower  her 
sins.     I  doant  hold  weth  such  ways  and  callin'  it  religion  when 

'tes  awnly  coortin' '      But  here  Martha  found  it  wise  to  retire 

to  bed. 

The  next  night  was  Midsummer  Eve,  and  Martha  attired  in  an 
old  cotton  dress  (for  fear  it  should  be  burnt),  her  oldest  shoes, 
beautifully  blacked  and  sliined,  and  white  knitted  stockings. 
These  last  not  old,  thereby  rousing  her  mother's  indignation 
again  ;  but  Martha's  tactful  remark  of  '  Ye  shu'd  a  lamed  me  to 
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wear  sluttish  stockings  wheu  I  was  little  ef  ye  wanted  me  to  wear 
'em  now  I'm  growed  up,'  proved  to  be  as  oil  on  troubled  waters. 
And  it  was  with  pride  she  viewed  her  daughter,  when,  her  costume 
completed  by  the  white  bonnet  with  the  red  rose,  she  stood  draw- 
ing on  her  gloves,  and  giving  directions  to  her  companions. 

*  You'd  best  arm  Alma,  Harry ;  and  Charley  and  me'U  lead.' 

As  Martha  decreed,  so  it  happened ;  poor  Alma  had  always  to 
take  the  man  Martha  did  not  happen  to  want.  It  was  hard  on 
her  to-night,  for  she  worshipped  Charley  as  much  as  Hacry  did 
Martha,  so  they  two  were  but  a  sad-faced  couple. 

Martha  and  Charley  led  the  procession  of  about  a  dozen 
couples,  and  the  matrons  and  old  women  criticised  them  as  they 
passed  the  cottages  that  lay  on  each  side  of  the  broad,  white 
high-road.  In  Martha  and  Charlie,  however,  their  interest 
centred ;  the  latter  looked  '  peart,'  with  a  red  rose  in  his  button- 
hole matching  the  one  in  Martha's  bonnet.  His  hat  stuck  so 
much  on  one  side  that  it  almost  hung  on  his  ear — a  sure  sign  a 
young  man  is  trying  to  look  a  '  shiner ' — anglic^^  masher.  They 
held  their  heads  high,  forming  a  cruel  contrast  to  Alma  and 
Harry  who  followed,  looking,  the  onlookers  said,  '  shaamed '  and 
*  sheepish.' 

They  found  a  large  company  assembled  about  the  huge  pile 
of  furze  and  tar  barrels  from  all  the  country  round,  for  White 
Cross  was  on  high  ground,  and  to  be  seen  from  all  the  neighbour- 
ing hills.  And  the  miners  felt  it  incumbent  to  them  to  *  shaw 
what  they  cu'd  do.'  The  sun  seemed  loth  to  sink  behind  the 
hills  and  leave  so  fair  a  sight,  and  the  groups  played  *  kiss  in 
the  ring '  until  the  sun  should  set.  And  even  later,  for  the  glory 
of  the  after-glow,  all  yellow  and  crimson,  with  masses  of  purple 
clouds,  seemed  to  fill  half  the  sky.  But  at  last  the  night  gained, 
and  the  darkness  encroached  on  the  light  and  finally  subdued  it. 
In  its  place  from  all  the  surrounding  hills  glowed  the  bonfires 
shining  redly  out  of  the  gloom.  The  old  whitewashed  stone 
cross  that  gave  its  name  to  the  spot  was  glorified  by  the  flames 
that  rose  from  '  Martha's  bonfire.'  It  would  have  been  curious  to 
know  of  how  many  such  fires  the  granite  stone  had  been  a  silent 
witness.  To  know  of  the  transition  of  the  heathen  worship  of 
the  sun  on  Midsummer  Eve — when  the  fires  were  lit  in  joy  that 
the  sun  was  at  its  fullest  glory — to  the  Christian  worship  of  the 
blessed  St.  John,  when  Midsummer  Eve  was  attempted  to  be  called 
St.  John's  Eve.  The  Irish  saints  did  their  best  to  reconcile  the 
heathen  to  Christianity,   even  converting  their  rugged  granite 
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monuments  into  the  sign  of  the  cross — ^not  changing  the  object 
of  their  veneration,  but  Christianising  it.  To  Martha  the  Eve  was 
wholly  a  Pagan  act  of  worship  ;  she  would  not  for  the  world  have 
missed  going.  And  as  the  fire  burnt  lower,  and  they  all  joined 
hands  for  the  final  dance  round  it,  it  was  to  her  a  mystic  rite, 
for  which  she  had  prepared  by  carefully  pinning  her  dress  skirt  up 
around  her  and  divesting  herself  of  her  white  cotton  gloves. 
Then  with  a  firm  grip  she  held  the  hands  of  the  men  on  each 
side  of  her.  Not  on  any  account  would  she  have  broken  the  circle 
until  they  had  trodden  the  fire  out. 

Charley  was  on  one  side,  of  course ;  but  Harry  and  Alma — 
where  were  they  ?  Harry  ought  to  have  been  the  other  man. 
To  say  that  Martha  was  angry  is  not  to  adequately  express  her 
feelings.  She  was  jealously  angry.  Charley  found  her  but  a  dull 
companion  on  the  homeward  walk.  There  was  always  plenty  of 
fan  with  Martha,  the  *  boys '  said,  but  no  '  coortin' ' — not  even 
a  good-night  kiss;  but  to-night  there  was  neither  fun  nor 
'  coortin*,'  and  Charley  found  himself  wishing  he  had  Alma  with 
him.  Martha  dismissed  him  at  the  cottage  door,  and  entered  the 
kitchen  to  find  Alma  sitting  on  the  settle  waiting  for  her.  The 
mother  was  in  bed  asleep,  as  her  snores  testified ;  the  father  *  *pon 
night  coore,'  so  the  cottage  was  practically  empty ;  and  as  Alma 
was  to  stay  all  night,  they  had  ample  scope  for  Martha's  *  hay- 
thenish  ways.'  Alma  diverted  Martha's  anger  by  complaining 
of  the  dulness  of  Harry,  and  stated  she  had  left  him  and  run 
home. 

'  You  do  knaw  I  do  love  Charley,'  she  moaned.  '  You  might 
as  well  have  took  Harry  and  leaved  'un  to  me.' 

Martha  made  no  answer,  but  busied  herself  with  setting  light 
to  the  tallow  candle,  and  scolded  Alma  for  sitting  in  the  dark  as 
she  bustled  about,  pouring  hot  water  into  a  wooden  clothes-tray, 
and  placing  a  chair  before  the  '  slab,'  as  they  call  the  closed  iron 
stove ;  she  opened  the  little  iron  doors  that  were  shut  in  front  of 
the  tiny  grate,  and  poked  the  fire  into  a  blaze,  and  then  crept  up- 
stairs to  take  off  her  *  shifl.'  She  soon  reappeared,  carrying  it  in 
her  hand,  and  dressed  in  her  mine-girl's  costume  of  short  petticoat 
and  loose  jacket,  girt  round  her  waist  with  the  *  touser.'  Alma 
drew  her  legs  under  her  on  to  the  seat  of  the  settle,  and  held  her 
elbows  in  her  hands,  and  watched  Martha  with  an  amdous  gaze. 
The  sight  was  a  pretty  one.  The  whitewashed  kitchen,  with  the 
strings  of  onions  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  and  flitches  of  bacon 
and  hams  tied  up  in  muslin  ;  the  high  mantelshelf  over  the  slab, 
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with  its  burden  of  shining  brass  and  tinware ;  the  slab,  with  its 
flanking  of  warming-pan  and  big  spoons,  shining  with  much  rub- 
bing ;  with  the  dark  wood  settle  on  the  side  away  from  the  window, 
and  against  the  wall  behind  the  settle  rose  the  dresser  to  the 
ceiling,  covered  with  *  dome.'  *  Facing  the  slab  was  the  door 
leading  into  the  passage,  and  against  the  wall  on  the  same  side 
was  an  harmonium,  on  which  Martha's  father  played ;  and  the 
remaining  side  of  the  kitchen  was  taken  up  by  the  window,  in 
which  stood  pots  of  musk,  and  lemon-plant,  and  geranium ;  and 
close  to  the  window  the  deal  table,  covered  now  with  a  red  cloth, 
on  which  stood  the  shining  tin  candlestick.  On  the  sanded  floor 
in  front  of  the  fire  Martha  knelt  at  the  wooden  tray  and  washed 
her  shift ;  and  when  it  was  finished,  turned  it  inside  out  and  hung 
it  to  dry  on  the  chair  placed  before  the  fire.  Then  she  sat  down 
on  the  settle  by  Alma  to  watch.  They  put  their  arms  around 
each  other's  waists,  and  in  silence  waited  for  the  first  stroke  of 
twelve.  When  at  last  it  pierced  the  silence  of  the  night,  the  two 
girls  would  have  screamed  had  they  dared ;  but  the  success  of  the 
spell  kept  them  silent,  and  fear. 

From  the  gloom  behind  the  settle  came  a  tall  form,  that 
walked  straight  to  the  chair,  and  taking  Martha's  shift  in  its 
hands,  turned  it. 

Both  girls  could  see ;  it  was  Harry's  form  and  face.  As  the 
last  stroke  sounded  the  candle  went  out,  a  cold  wind  filled  the 
kitchen,  and  a  loud  wailing  cry  was  heard  from  outside. 

Martha  waited  no  longer,  but  holding  her  dress  close  about 
her,  fled  upstairs  and  into  bed.  Alma  more  leisurely  followed, 
pausing  to  latch  the  house  door  again,  first,  and  grumbling  to 
herself  that — 

^  Harry  might  a  done  that,  as  I  hid  'un  so  fine  in  the  kitchen.' 

Whatever  Harry's  expectations  were  as  to  the  result  of  his 
invasion  of  Martha's  kitchen  on  Midsummer  Eve,  they  were  dis- 
appointed. That  is,  if  he  hoped  Martha  would  be  kinder  to  him, 
for  from  that  night  she  ignored  him.  It  was  of  no  use  Harry's 
loitering  about  when  he  was  upon  '  night  coore,'  and  consequently 
had  the  whole  day  at  his  disposal,  in  the  hope  Martha  would 
accept  him  for  a  companion  in  her  dinner  hour.  Nor,  when  he 
was  on  *  day  coore,'  and  visited  Martha  in  the  evening,  would  she 
notice  him.  It  is  true  she  let  him  mend  her  shoes  as  usual,  and 
make  them  too,  whilst  he  sat  in  the  kitchen,  but  she  complained 
loudly  of  the  litter  he  made  in  his  work. 

1  Bartbenware. 
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*  'Tes  a  perfect  Troy  Town ;  thee'st  better  clane  it  all  up/ 

They  say  a  worm  will  turn  at  last,  and  it  was  perfectly  certain 
that  a  fiery-tempered  Cornish  man  would,  although  they  are 
submissive  and  gentle  to  women,  as  all  the  Celts  are.  But 
Martha  tried  him  too  far  one  day  in  December,  when  the  prac- 
tising Christmas  Carols  was  in  progress,  by  being  so  unnecessarily 
amiable  to  Charley  Tresize.  Alma  was  in  tears,  and  Harry's 
heart  was  smarting  from  the  stabs  Martha  had  dealt  him.  So  he 
devoted  himself  to  Alma,  whispering  to  her  that  to  make  Charley 
jealous  of  him  would  be  the  surest  way  to  bring  him  to  her  side. 
Alma  '  perked  up,'  and  to  all  appearance  the  two  were  at  once 
launched  on  a  course  of  flirtation. 

Martha  at  first  could  hardly  believe  it,  but  as  night  after 
night  she  heard  of  Harry's  being  in  Alma's  kitchen,  or  saw  him 
'  coortin' '  Alma  in  the  dinner-hour,  the  conviction  grew  within 
her  that  Harry  was  '  going  to  have  Alma.'  Again  and  again  she 
longed  to  claim  him  as  her  property,  for  had  not  his  spirit  turned 
her  shift  ?  He  was  hers ;  struggle  as  they  both  might,  fiate  had 
allotted  them  to  each  other.  And  to  see  her  Man  tied  to  another 
woman's  apron-string  hurt  her  pride.  All  the  same  she  kept  on 
busily  sewing  at  her  wedding  clothes,  although  she  took  care  not 
to  let  anyone  know  what  she  was  doing ;  she  was  too  self-contained 
to  have  a  confidante.  But  she  stabbed  her  needle  in  and  out  the 
new  calico  viciously,  and  vowed  she'd  '  give  it  to  'un  once  she  was 
married.'  And  meanwhile  she  gave  no  sign  of  noticing  Harry's 
defection,  and  flirted  outrageously  with  all  the  boys  that  were 
*  keenly.'  ^  No  '  coortin','  only  jokes.  '  Hands  off,'  she  would  say 
at  any  attempt  at  kissing  or  embracing,  *  I  ain't  agoin'  to  kiss  any 
man  before  I  bin  to  church  weth  'un.' 

'  Well,  come  to  church,  Martha,'  one  replied.  But  with  lofty 
scorn  Martha  replied — 

'  I  ain't  agoin'  to  marry  no  sumpman.' 

She  stuck  to  that  in  her  mind;  it  might  be  settled  by  the 
'  Sperrits '  that  Harry  should  be  her  husband,  but  he  should  cease 
to  be  a  smnpman  first. 

Christmas  Eve  arrived.  Every  cottage  had  been  whitewashed 
without  and  within,  likewise  the  pig-styes  and  the  garden  walls, 
and  evergreens  yrere  stuck  into  every  pot  and  pan  on  the  high 
mantelshelves. 

Pigs  had  been  killed  in  some  households,  and  ducks  and  geese, 
and  saffron  cakes,  and  figgy  puddings,  and  heavy  cakes  made  in 

>  Comely. 
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all.  There  were  preparations  going  on  now  in  which  the  carol 
singers  were  chiefly  concerned,  previous  to  sallying  forth  on  their 
rounds  to  the  neighbouring  houses  and  farms.  Harry  was,  Martha 
supposed,  busy  making  himself  '  smart,'  in  common  with  the 
others.  He  was  'pon  day-shift  now,  and  so  had  the  evening  to 
himself. 

In  spite  of  their  late  estrangement  Martha  felt  sure  he  would 
not  let  Christmas  Eve  go  by,  without  <M)ming  to  see  her  previous 
to  setting  forth  on  the  carol  singing  ;  he  never  had  yet.  Martha 
never  joined  the  singers,  she  preferred  having  them  sing  for  her; 
and  she  liked  to  listen  tucked  up  in  her  warm  bed,  and  contrasting 
her  cosy  condition  with  their  chilly  one. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  new  merino  gown,  taken  newly  out  of 
her  *  trunk  ; '  it  was  of  a  rich  red  colour,  and  she  had  stuck  a  bit 
of  holly  in  her  dark  hair,  and  tied  a  smart  little  muslin  apron 
round  her  waist  with  red  ribbons.  She  was  knitting  at  a  pair  of 
white  open-work  stockings,  that  she  meant  to  wear  '  'pon  the 
weddin'  day.'  But  Harry  did  not  arrive,  and  Martha  felt  as 
though  the  'clock-ticks'  were  beating  on  her  brain,  as  time 
passed  and  still  he  did  not  come.     Then  a  thought  smote  her. 

*  Perhaps  he  was  with  Alma !  Perhaps  after  all  he  liked  Alma ! ' 
The  idea  was  beyond  '  bearing.'  Martha  sprang  up  and  walked 
hastily  to  the  window.     From  it   she   could   see   the   couples 

*  forming '  to  start  on  the  rounds,  *  Zake,'  with  the  first  fiddle ; 

*  Thomas,'  with  the  second ;  Albert,  with  the  bass ;  and  then  the 

*  others'  with  the  concertinas.  The  singers  followed,  and  presently 
they  filed  oflF  in  the  direction  of  White  Cross.  Martha's  mother, 
coming  in  from  a  neighbour's,  said  : 

'  There's  Harry  not  hoome  yet ;  I  spoase  Cappun  is  keepin'  of 
'un.  Noane  of  the  last  coore  men  have  corned  back  yet ;  I'm  fine 
and  glad  feyther's  'pon  night-shift  neow ;  he'll  be  hum  to  denner 
to-morrow.' 

Martha's  heart  beat  more  easily  now  she  was  assured  Harry 
was  not  with  Alma ;  she  had  seen  that  Charley  was  arming  her 
friend  before  her  mother  spoke.  But  to  hear  that  Harry  had  not 
come  home,  that  his  neglect  of  her  was  not  voluntary,  pleased 
her. 

'He's  staying  way  a  purpose  not  to  go  out  to-night,'  ghe 
thought,  with  a  smile  dimpUng  her  cheeks.  'He'll  come  and 
stay  with  me.' 

.    She  returned  to  her  seat  by  the  fire,  in  the  arm-chair  opposite 
the  settle,  and  the  mechanical  click  of  her  needles  soothed  her 
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into  a  state  of  drowsy  comfort,  to  which  the  warmth  from  the 
*  slab '  contributed. 

Suddenly,  on  the  quiet  burst  a  woman's  shriek,  and  flying 
steps  came  hastily  along  the  road  to  the  cottage  door,  and  a 
neighbour  entered  crying  that  there  was  an  accident  up  to  Wheal 
Agnes. 

Instantly  Martha  found  herself  tearing  along  the  road,  followed 
by  her  mother  and  the  other  women,  whom  she  left  far  behind. 

It  was  Harry  that  was  '  hurted,*  she  felt  sure,  not  her  father, 
who  had  not  long  started  for  the  mine.  She  felt  quite  certain  of 
this,  so  that  it  gave  her  no  surprise  to  see  her  father  standing 
looking  anxiously  up  the  road.     He  came  to  meet  Martha. 

*  Is  he  dead  ? '  gasped  the  girl,  her  breath  nearly  gone  from 
the  speed  at  which  she  had  run. 

*  Noa — not  yet.     Where's  the  doctor  ?     I'm  watchun  for  'im/ 
A  sound  of  horse's  hoofs  clattering  along  the  high-road  was 

heard,  and  a  moment  later  the  doctor  arrived.  Martha  and  her 
father  followed  him  to  the  shed  where  the  injured  men  lay — 
Harry  amongst  them. 

'  Will  ee  tend  to  'un  first  ? '  asked  Martha  anxiously,  as  the 
doctor  came  to  his  side. 

'No— last — I  shall  not  be  long  over  the  others.  Can  you 
help  me  ? ' 

'  Ess,'  answered  Martha  and  her  father  at  once ;  and  a  glance 
at  their  quiet  determined  faces,  alike  in  expression  now,  one  could 
see,  showed  the  doctor  he  could  trust  them. 

It  tried  Martha's  patience  attending  to  the  other  cases  first, 
and  seeing  them  taken  off  on  improvised  stretchers  to  their 
homes.  But  it  was  over  at  last,  and  then  the  doctor  turned  to 
Harry,  lying  insensible. 

'  This  is  the  only  serious  case,'  he  said,  and  Martha's  lips  set 
in  a  hard  line,  and  she  instantly  began  saying  over  to  herself 
'  charms '  for  Harry's  safety.     He  shovM  live. 

She  showed  no  sign  of  nervousness  during  the  operation  that 
had  to  be  performed  at  once,  of  amputating  the  leg  above  the 
knee.  She  followed  all  the  directions  given  her,  as  though  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  assist  at  similar  cases. 

*  He'll  do  now,'  at  last  the  doctor  said.  *  Where  is  he  to  go  ? 
I  must  see  him  into  bed.' 

'  Home  'long  to  our  house,'  said  Martha,  and  her  father  nodded. 
It  was  best,  for  Harry's  cottage  was  some  distance  further  away 
than  theirs. 
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Martha  harried  home  to  carry  out  the  instructioiis  the  doctor 
gave  her,  so  as  to  prepare  for  Harry's  arrival. 

She  found  her  mother  waiting  for  her  outside  the  shed, 
quietly  praying  for  Harry's  safety.  She  began  to  cry  when 
Martha  came  out. 

*  I  was  that  thankful  when  I  heeard  your  feyther  was  saafe ;  I 
couldn't  feel  haaf  sorry  for  the  others,  so  I  just  stayed  here  and 
prayed,'  she  said. 

'Do  Harry's  people  knaw?'  asked  Martha,  as  they  hurried 
along  the  road. 

'  Noa,  they're  boath  of  'em  gone  to  Helstone  thes  afternoon, 
and  waan't  be  back  yet.' 

Martha  was  glad ;  she  should  not  have  anyone  interfering  with 
Harry  just  yet.  Her  spirits  rose  at  the  prospect.  The  gloom 
that  now  overspread  the  little  colony  of  miners,  but  a  few  houTB 
before  so  gay  in  the  preparations  for  Christmas,  did  not  afifect 
Martha.  She  was  grave,  but  not  cast  down;  one  thought  buoyed 
her  up.  Harry,  deprived  of  one  leg,  could  no  longer  be  a  *  sump- 
man.'    Therefore  she  could  marry  him. 

A  bed  was  brought  down  from  upstairs  and  put  by  the  side 
of  the  slab,  the  settle  being  pushed  back  to  make  room  for  it,  and 
to  form  a  screen  to  shield  it  from  the  draughts. 

Mrs.  Chigwin's  cooking  preparations  were  thrust  on  one  side, 
and  forgotten  in  the  anxiety  for  the  injured  man,  who,  when  ho 
was  brought  in  and  laid  down  on  the  bed,  looked  ghastly  in  con- 
trast to  the  gayness  of  his  surroundings — the  hoUy-decked 
kitchen,  Martha's  gay  dress,  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen, 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  saSron  and  newly  baked  bread. 

The  doctor  felt  safe  in  leaving  his  patient  with  Martha's 
mother,  who  was  a  bom  nurse,  as  well  as  a  notedly  good  manager. 

'  He'll  be  all  right  now,  for  he'll  get  the  good  nursing  that 
alone  can  bring  him  round,'  said  that  worthy  as  he  took  his  de- 
parture. '  And  don't  send  for  me  if  you  can  help ;  FU  come  again 
as  soon  as  I  think  it  necessary ;  but  between  you  and  me,  Mrs. 
Chigwin,  I  want  to  keep  Christmas  comfortably.  So,  as  I  know 
what  a  clever  woman  you  are,  come  around  to  the  other  houses 
with  me,  and  111  tell  you  what's  got  to  be  done  for  all  the  other 
men.* 

Mrs.  Chigwin  looked  as  ill-used  and  cast  down  as  politeness 
required  her  to  do,  on  hearing  herself  praised.  And  it  was  with 
a  deep  sigh  she  put  her  bonnet  on  and  followed  the  cheery  old 
doctor  on  his  final  round. 
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Martha  was  left  alone  with  Harry  for  a  few  moments,  and  she 
employed  them  by  going  up  to  the  bed  on  which  the  injured  man 
lay,  and  softly  kissed  his  forehead  as  he  lay  insensible.  Her  rich 
red  lips  were  pressed  firmly  for  a  space  on  Harry's  pallid  forehead 
as  she  breathed  on  him,  and  mentally  said  the  following  charm 
for  the  staunching  of  blood ;  for  to  her  mind  the  only  fear  was  he 
would  bleed  to  death  after  losing  a  limb.  For  in  the  tying  of 
arteries  and  *  such-like  traade '  she  had  no  faith.  And  this  is 
what  Martha  said,  not  out  loud,  but  in  her  mind : 

Christ  was  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
Baptized  in  the  river  Jordan  \ 
There  He  digg'd  a  well 
And  tum'd  the  water  agin  the  hill; 
So  shall  thy  blood  stand  still. 

Here  she  withdrew  her  lips,  Mid,  standing  by  Harry,  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  him  with  her  plump  first  finger,  drawing  it 
from  his  forehead  to  his  feet — I  should  say  foot — and  then  across 
his  shoulders,  saying  solemnly,  '  In  the  naame  of  Feyther,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.     Aamen. 

Just  as  she  had  finished  Harry  stirred  and  called, 
'Martha!  Martha!' 

It  was,  of  course,  merely  accidental  he  should  have  done  so ; 
they  were  but  as  words  spoken  in  a  dream.  But  to  Martha  they 
were  a  sign  the  spell  had  worked.  And  her  calm  faith  in  Harry's 
ultimate  recovery  remained  unshaken  during  the  ensuing  days. 
Both  her  own  mother  and  Harry's  were  full  of  the  most  dismal 
forebodings.  Martha  quietly  finished  knitting  the  white  stockings 
she  meant  to  wear  at  Harry's  and  her  wedding,  knitting  the 
more  quickly  when  the  two  mothers  were  most  dismal.  Harry 
was  hers  now,  she  felt. 

'  He  was  that  set,  a  wudn't  a  gived  in  ef  a  'adn't  lost  a  lemb,' 
she  thought.  And  she  felt  sure  she  would  never  have  given  in ; 
so  it  was  *  all  for  the  best.' 

Never  was  a  man  more  carefully  nursed  than  Harry  was,  not 
only  by  Martha,  but  by  the  parents  on  both  sides.  But  he  forgot 
to  be  grateful  to  anyone  but  Martha.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
sight  of  Martha's  round  little  figure  and  rosy  cheeks  gave  him  fresh 
life.  Her  laugh  was  like  music  in  his  ears,  and  her  fanny 
speeches  and '  notions '  roused  him  to  smile  often.  Martha  gave  up 
working  at  the  mine  these  days ;  she  was  wanted  at  home,  she 
said. 
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But  all  the  same,  Harry  was  glad  when  the  time  came  that  he 
was  well  enough  to  return  home  with  his  mother;  for  as  he 
regained  strength  the  consciousness  that  he  was  '  crippled/  and 
therefore  no  fit  mate  for  Martha,  tortured  him. 

To  Martha,  Harry's  coldness  was^  a  puzzle.  He  had  made  up 
his  quarrel  with  her  about  Charley,*  and  she  was  sure  he  did  not 
care  for  Alma.  Besides,  that  young  woman  and  Charley  were 
now  engaged.  She  felt  no  jealousy.  No !  she  was  only  sure  that 
Harry  was  bewitched.  Cutting  off  his  leg  had  left  him  at  the 
mercy  of  the  '  Sperrits  *  in  some  way.  So  she  confided  in  Alma 
that  she  was  going  to  the  '  peller '  ^  to  get  a  *  charm '  said  for  him. 
But  Alma,  who  had  heard  fix)m  Charley  of  Harry's  scruples,  was 
able  to  make  the  reason  of  his  strange  conduct  clear.  At  least, 
as  clear  as  it  could  be  made ;  for  to  Martha's  practical  nature  the 
man's,  sensitive  and  imaginative,  would  always  be  a  sealed  book. 
But  she  loved  him  all  the  more,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  mystery 
to  her. 

'  I  doan't  see  no  sense  in  u't ;  his  faace  isn't  hurted  nawthin' ; 
awnly  a  leg  gone.  And  what's  that  ?  Awnly  a  boot  less  to  clane 
and  shine  up,  and  a  vamp  ^  less  to  knit  and  mend.' 

Alma  stared  stupidly  at  Martha,  as  was  her  wont  when  her 
friend  stated  any  of  her  queer  *  notions.' 

A  few  weeks  later  Martha  walked  over  to  Harry's  cottage  and 
invited  him  to  escort  her  to  church  on  the  following  Sunday. 
She  wanted  him  to  drive  the  donkey,  for  she  had  borrowed  one 
and  a  donkey  cart. 

Harry  consented ;  in  fact,  he  could  not  refuse  her  so  simple  a 
request.  It  was  true  that  he  shrank  from  making  *  a  show '  of 
himself  amongst  aliens,  for  such  he  considered  the  farm  labourers 
down  at  St.  Endellion  to  be ;  but  as  Martha  wanted  him  he  put 
aside  his  own  wishes  and  consented. 

Martha's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  that  fell  down  her  plump 
cheeks  when  she  saw  him  climb  into  the  cart.  But  it  was  not 
pity  but  anger  that  caused  them.  Anger  at  his  obstinacy  in 
having  so  long  continued  to  be  a  sumpman.  It  did  not  occur  to 
her  to  pity  'him ;  in  her  eyes  he  was  as  handsome  as  ever,  and  he 
soon  would  be  as  strong  and  *  walk  fine,  by-and-by.'  Alma  had 
told  her  of  Harry's  silly  notions,  and  she  wasn't  going  to  stand 
them.     Hence  the  journey  to  church. 

*  A  man  who  worked  cures  by  magic,  and  was  wise  in  matters  connected  with 
witchcraft. 
'  A  sock. 
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It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  mid-April,  and  as  they  descended 
the  hill  the  lanes  on  each  side  of  them  were  covered  with 
primroses  and  violets,  the  lambs'  quenilons  '  baas '  filled  the  air. 
The  sea  beyond  the  land  was  blue  as  the  skies,  and  the  air  was 
warm  and  soft  to  the  skin,  as  .they  passed  along.  To  Harry  it  all 
spoke  eloquently. 

'  Lamb  'oil  be  cheap  now,'  Martha's  voice  broke  on  his  ear. 
'  We  shall  have  some  next  week.' 

*Lamb!  Going  to  buy  butcher's  meat?'  inquired  Harry, 
hardly  believing  his  ears. 

'  Ess ;  I'm  going  to  have  a  party  nest  Saturday.  Please  God,' 
she  added  as  an  afterthought. 

No  more  was  said.  Martha  helped  Harry  out  of  the  cart, 
which  she  gave  in  charge  of  a  lad,  with  strict  injunctions  to  be 
careful  of  the  donkey,  and  together  they  entered  the  dark,  damp 
old  church.  Harry  was  glad  to  hide  himself  in  one  of  the  big 
square  pews.  The  service  proceeded  drowsily,  and  Harry  and 
Martha  both  held  the  handsome  Prayer-book,  and  Harry,  at  least, 
followed  the  service  attentively. 

His  heart  was  sore  within  him ;  he  could  hardly  feel  thankful 
for  his  life,  now  that  he  could  no  longer  *  have  Martha.' 

She  was  so  fresh  and  tempting  to  look  at,  with  her  rounded 
form,  rosy  cheeks,  and  sparkling  black  eyes.  Her  dress  was  so 
tine,  all  silk,  and  scented  too.  Harry  felt  he  had  been  too  fool- 
hardy to  venture  to  church  with  her. 

Then  came  a  pause,  and  the  banns  were  read  out ;  '  first  time 
of  asking,'  *  second  time  of  asking ; '  then  he  heard : 

'Also  between  Henry  Trethowan,  bachelor,  and  Martha 
Chigwin,  spinster ;  these  are  for  the  third  time  of  asking.  If  any 
of  you  know  any  just  cause,'  &c.  &c.  &c. 

He  looked  at  Martha ;  she  was  smiling  complacently  at  him. 

*  Ess,  'tis  ours  sure  enoflf,'  she  whispered.  *  Alma  tauld  me  you 
wuddn't  ask  me  'cause  you  thought  you  was  crippled.  And  I'd 
set  to  have  ee,  so  soon  as  you  left  off  being  a  sumpman.  So  there 
'tes,  d'ye  see.     And  the  wedding  is  next  Saturday ' 

But  Martha  got  no  further ;  Harry  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
and  rained  kisses  on  her  rosy  &ce. 

*  But  'tes  in  church,  so  it's  all  right,'  thought  Martha  in  her 
'  haythenish  way.' 

....... 

^But  I  caan't  work,'  Harry  said  humbly  to  Martha,  as  she 
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Walked  up  the  long  hill  by  the  side  of  the  donkey  cart,  in  which 
Harry,  poor  fellow,  had  to  sit  whilst  Martha  trudged. 

'  'Tes  all  right ;  they  do  want  a  gaate-tender  up  to  Trevince, 
to  live  at  the  lodge,  and  the  wife  to  do  washin'  and  ironin'  up  to 
the  big  house.  So  as  you  can  oppen  a  gaate,  and  I  can  wash, 
why  'twill  do  fittey/ » 

Harry's  answer  overwhelmed  Martha;  she  was  too  intensely 
practical  to  understand  Heirry.  But  it  all  meant  he  was  *  her 
man,'  and  that  sufficed. 

The  following  Saturday  the  wedding  took  place;  the  first 
miner's  wedding  that  had  been  celebrated  in  St.  Endellion  for 
fifty  years. 

'But  a  esn't  a  sumpman,  and  that's  why  we  was  married 
there,'  Martha  always  protested.  But  no  one  took  any  notice ; 
the  village  people  always  boasted  what  *a  braave  sight  the 
sumpman's  wedding  was,'  and  how  fine  the  bride  was  dressed, 
in  a  pale  blue  silk,  with  a  wrhite  lace  necktie,  and  white  tulle 
bonnet  with  orange  blossoms  in  it,  white  kid  gloves,  an  em- 
broidery petticoat,  and  white  open-work  stockings,  with  white 
shoes.  Martha  changed  these  last  in  the  church  porch,  because 
the  church  path  was  too  damp  to  walk  along  it,  except  in  thick 
boots.  Oh,  and  a  veil ;  I  forgot  that.  It  was  put  right  over  the 
bonnet,  and  hung  down  all  round  to  the  bottom  of  her  dress. 

I  have  not  time  to  tell  of  the  feast  that  followed,  save  that 
the  *  lamb '  was  good. 

On  their  arrival  at  their  new  home,  Martha  told  Harry  of  his 
appearance  to  her  on  the  Midsummer  Eve,  and  of  his  *  turning  of 
her  shift.' 

And  Harry  concluded  not  to  confess  it  was  a  trick — and  in 
that  he  showed  his  delicacy — for  to  Martha  the  memory  was  still 
fraught  with  awe.  Harry  felt  ashamed  to  remember  that  he  had 
even  *  played  a  joke  on  Martha,'  and  was,  if  anything,  more 
devoted  to  her  than  before,  from  a  feeling  of  remorse. 

*But  I  wuddn't  a  married  ee  ef  you'd  kept  on  to  being  a 
sumpman,'  Martha  concluded,  with  a  flash  of  her  dark  eyes. 

'  Well,  'twas  worth  losing  a  leg  to  gain  ee  as  a  wife,  my  dear,' 
said  Harry,  taking  her  into  his  arms  gently,  and  kissing  her  as 
she  stood  by  his  side  in  their  new  kitchen. 

Faria  Eisom. 

*  '  Fittey  '—finely,  properly. 
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The  Origin  of  Flowers. 


THERE  is  no  more  strange  and  fascinating  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  evolution  of  Ufe  than  that  which  deals  with 
the  origin  of  flowers.  It  is  a  subject  the  interest  of  which  grows 
with  the  growth  of  knowledge.  It  seems  only  a  little  while  ago 
since  the  man  of  science  had  nothing  particularly  interesting  to 
tell  us  about  flowers.  He  was  able  to  describe  in  learned  language 
the  primrose  by  the  river's  brim,  but  after  he  had  done  it,  he  vras 
apt  to  leave  the  impression  that  a  yellow  primrose  it  remained 
even  to  him,  or  very  little  more.  Now  science  has  outstripped  even 
the  imagination  of  the  poet,  and  the  meanest  flowerets  of  the 
vale  have  become  opening  texts  from  which  she  takes  up  at  any 
point  an  imposing  story.  The  flowers  have  become  landmarks  in 
one  of  the  greatest  struggles  in  the  history  of  life,  that  around 
which  the  principal  energies  of  plani>-life  have  almost  from  the 
beginning  ranged  themselves. 

Here  in  a  quiet  comer  of  this  patch  of  Surrey  Common  the 
early  summer  has  brought  out  a  rush  of  plant-life  already  fast 
hastening  towards  the  fuller  beauty  of  mature  foliage.  It  is  just 
the  kind  of  spot  which  every  true  naturaUst  loves,  one  where  no 
improving  or  controlling  hand  has  interfered  with  the  free  course 
of  the  great  rivalry  in  which  nature's  creatures  are  always  engaged, 
and  to  the  progress  of  which  we  owe  every  line  of  beauty  which 
life  contributes  to  the  fair  English  landscape  before  us.  Close  by 
there  is  a  curious  bare  brown  spot,  to  which  the  eye  unconsciously 
wanders.  It  is  a  kind  of  irregular  circle  hemmed  in  on  the  oflF- 
side  by  furze  bushes  and  elsewhere  by  a  circle  of  plants  which 
seem  to  toe  the  line,  as  it  were,  having  ventured  to  come  thus  far, 
but  daring  to  go  no  further.  As  one  looks  at  the  place  one 
begins  to  realise  that  it  is  in  truth  what  it  looks  to  be,  an  arena 
cleared  by  combat,  in  which  the  strong  have  fought  with  and 
given  no  quarter  to  the  weak.    The  bullies  of  the  ring  are  even 
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now  lifting  their  heads  after  their  winter  sleep;  those  large 
green  shoots  of  the  ferns  unfolding  their  erozier-like  ends,  mean 
that  the  ground  will  soon  be  occupied.  Here  and  there  a  few 
grasses  and  smaller  plants,  including  one  or  two  young  furze 
shoots,  may  be  seen;  the  seeds  have  found  their  way  into  the 
.  circle  and  have  germinated  whilst  the  owners  slept.  But  to 
no  account;  they  are  all  doomed  to  a  lingering  death;  a  few 
weeks  more  and  the  thick  fronds  will  have  shut  out  every  ray  of 
sunlight,  and  no  competitor,  not  even  the  vigorous  young  furze 
plants,  will  live  within  the  narrow  circle  which  the  ferns  have 
made  their  own. 

As  one  looks  at  this  patch  of  fern  plants  here  so  sturdily 
holding  their  own,  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  plants  belonging 
to  the  winning  species  in  the  great  long-drawn-out  rivalry  of 
plant-life,  several  interesting  questions  present  themselves.  The 
ferns,  as  we  all  know,  belong  to  a  great  type  of  vegetable  life 
which  somehow  has  come  oflF  only  second  best  in  this  rivalry. 
They  are  the  representatives  of  an  old-world  flora  which  has  been 
worsted  and  left  behind  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The 
present  and  the  future  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  flowering 
plants.  Despite,  however,  all  that  has  been  said  about  flowering 
plants,  it  is  by  no  means  apparent  at  first  sight  why  this  should 
be  so.  The  flowerless  plants  of  the  type  to  which  the  ferns 
belong  show  themselves  no  sign  of  failing  vigour  at  the  present 
day ;  even  here,  under  our  eyes,  for  instance,  they  would  appear 
to  be  quite  able  to  hold  their  own  against  other  competitors.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  understand  how  flowers  and  seeds  may  be  useful 
to  those  plants  which  can  afiford  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  pro- 
ducing them,  but  what  reason  is  there  in  the  nature  of  things,  it 
may  be  asked,  why  the  flowerless  plants  should  not  continue  to 
get  on  perfectly  well  without  flowers,  and  with  spores  instead  of 
seeds  ?  At  that  period  in  her  history  when  mother  earth  brought 
forth  vegetation  most  vigorously,  in  those  great  gloomy  marshes, 
for  instance,  where  most  of  the  coal  deposits  were  laid  down,  there 
were  neither  flowers  nor  seeds ;  the  spore  was  omnipotent.  And 
yet  a  vegetation  flourished  more  luxuriant  than  any  the  world 
has  since  seen  or  than  any  it  is  likely  to  behold  again.  Since 
those  days  there  has  been  no  disturbing  and  demoralising  race  for 
big  muscles  or  big  brains  among  the  plants  as  among  the  animals; 
what,  then,  has  happened  which  has  driven  the  representatives  of 
this  once  dominant  type  of  vegetation  into  the  comers  and  waste 
places  of  the  earth?    Why,  in  a  word,  has  the  production  of 
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flowers  somehow  become  associated  with  success  in  the  battle  of 
life  amongst  the  plants  ? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  interesting  question,  let  us 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  curious  life-history  of  one  of  these  fern 
plants.  Long  ago  the  naturalists  divided  the  plants  into  two 
great  classes.  Bringing  forth  barbarous,  learned  words  after  their 
kind,  they  called  one  class  the  phanerogams  and  the  other  the 
cryptogams ;  the  higher  plants  belonged  to  the  former,  and  the 
lower  plants,  including  the  ferns,  to  the  latter  class.  When  one 
came  to  inquire  what  these  imposing  names  meant,  one  did  not 
seem  to  get  much  forwarder  at  first.  Phanerogams,  it  appeared, 
was  a  name  for  those  who  got  married  openly,  while  cryptogams, 
on  the  other  hand,  proved  to  be  merely  a  learned  designation  for 
those  who  favoured  privacy  in  these  matters.  Now,  while  one 
might  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  suspect  a  naturalist  of  using 
bad  Greek,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  there  is  one  respect  in  which 
the  members  of  his  class  may  always  be  held  to  be  above  suspicion  : 
they  never  make  jokes.  When,  therefore,  these  curious  designa- 
tions were  applied  to  plants,  one  was  bound  to  assume  that,  how- 
ever strange  and  inappropriate  they  might  appear  at  first  sight, 
there  was  some  serious  meaning  behind.  In  this  particular 
instance  it  turned  out  that  the  naturalists  had  really  made  a 
brilliant  stroke.  Subsequent  researches  have  proved  that  the 
division  of  plants  into  these  two  classes  really  corresponds  to  a 
great  natural  boundary  line  extending  throughout  the  whole 
vegetable  world,  a  kind  of  Kubicon,  the  crossing  of  which  has 
proved  to  be  the  great  fateful  turning  point  in  plant  history. 

Returning,  then,  to  our  fern  plant,  let  us  see  in  what  way  it 
deserves  the  slur  of  inferiority  which  somehow  seems  to  have  been 
cast  upon  it.  These  vigorous  young  shoots  here  unfolding  them- 
selves will  in  a  few  weeks  have  expanded  their  broad  fronds  and 
completed  their  year's  growth,  so  far  behaving  in  all  respects  like 
an  ordinary  plant.  It  is  true  they  will  bear  neither  flowers  nor 
seeds,  but  after  the  fronds  have  reached  maturity  the  spores  which 
take  the  place  of  seeds  will  be  borne  on  the  under-surface  of  the 
leaves  forming  the  *  fem-seed '  of  popular  language.  So  far  every- 
thing is  simple  and  straightforward  enough.  But  now  comes  the 
curious  part.  This  fern-plant  with  which  we  have  been  familiar 
all  our  Hves  leads,  like  the  hero  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson's  famous 
story,  a  dual  existence.  Placed  in  suitable  conditions  the  spore 
germinates  and  grows  into — a  young  fern-plant,  you  say  ?  Nothing 
of  the  kind ;  we  have  so  far  known  the  respectable  and  reputable 
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Dr.  Jiskyll ;  it  is  How  the  turn  of  the  Underground  Mr.  Hyde. 
The  plant  which  the  spore  produces  bears  no  resemblance  to  its 
parent  the  fern-plant  of  our  acquaintance.  It  has  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  low  type  of  plant  life,  and  in  appearance  some> 
what  resembles  a  kind  of  small  lichen.  It  is  quite  unlike  the 
fern,  too,  in  habits  and  general  character ;  it  throws  out  root- 
hairs,  but  it  does  not  grow  upwards  and  seek  the  light,  and  its 
natural  habitat  is  a  moist  situation.  After  reaching  a  definite 
size  and  leading  a  perfectly  independent  existence,  usually  lasting 
some  months,  this  curious  growth  undergoes  further  development. 
It  produces  at  one  end  a  flask-shaped  group  of  cells,  one  of  which 
presently  assumes  a  large  size  and  awaits  events.  These  follow 
quickly.  Elsewhere  on  the  surface  groups  of  smaller  cells  are 
produced,  which,  escaping,  swim  actively  about  in  the  surrounding 
moisture  by  means  of  cilia.  Soon  one  of  these  cells,  either  from 
the  parent  plant,  or  from  another  in  the  vicinity,  finds  its  way  to 
the  large  resting  cell  and  fuses  with  it.  Then  we  witness  another 
strange  development.  The  large  resting  cell  immediately  appears 
to  feel  itself  moved  with  a  mission  of  its  own ;  without  becoming 
detached  it  commences  to  grow  on  its  own  account ;  it  sends  a 
root  downwards  and  a  shoot  upwards;  the  new  plant  grows 
vigorously  in  the  ordinary  way ;  it  unfolds  its  leaves,  and  we  look, 
and  lo !  this  time  it  is  our  old  friend  the  fsimiliar  fern-plant  bom 
again,  almost  like  the  souls  of  the  heroes  of  Eastern  imagery  after 
wandering  for  a  period  in  strange  bodies,  and  ready  once  more  to 
repeat  the  curious  cycle  of  its  life-history. 

Before  attempting  to  find  the  clue  to  these  strange  events  in 
the  life  of  the  fern-plant  or  their  connection  with  the  origin  of 
flowers  in  the  higher  plants,  let  us  notice  briefly  some  equally 
curious  events  in  the  life-history  of  individuals  of  another  inte- 
resting but  still  lower  type  of  plant  life. 

A  few  yards  below  here,  the  cap  of  gravel  which  covers  the 
bill  behind  rests  on  the  clay.  One  can  see  the  division  line, 
where  the  water  which  has  found  its  way  through  the  gravel 
higher  up  oozes  out  when  it  meets  the  clay.  From  this  line,  and 
extending  for  some  distance  down,  the  ground  has  a  peculiar 
appearance;  it  is  covered,  not  with  grass,  but  with  a  deep 
cushion  of  moss  which  holds  the  water  like  a  sponge.  These 
humble  representatives  of  the  lower  orders  among  the  plants  are 
not  nearly  so  uninteresting  as  they  look.  They  have  a  varied 
Experience  which  one  might  never  suspect.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  know  exactly  the  right  point  at  which  to  take  up  the 
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career  of  a  typical  moss-plant,  for,  like  the  London  burglar,  it 
pursues  its  adventures  under  more  than  one  alias.  Perhaps  the 
proper  starting  point  is  the  small  seed-like  spore.  After  the 
behaviour  of  the  fern-spore,  it  will  occasion  no  surprise  to  learn 
that  the  plant  produced  by  the  moss-spore  in  no  way  resembles 
its  parent.  It  is  a  thin  branching  filament  which  often  reaches 
considerable  development,  and  it  is  suited  to  an  underground  life 
in  moist  places.  Unlike  the  product  of  the  fern-spore,  however, 
it  indulges  in  no  occult  adventures  underground,  but  proceeds, 
without  long  delay,  to  give  rise  to  buds  which  rise  into  upright 
stems,  bearing  leaves  and  sending  down  ordinary  roots.  These 
are  the  familiar  moss-plants  which  we  see  here.  Later  in  the 
year,  however,  another  development  will  take  place ;  the  moss- 
plant,  after  reaching  its  full  growth,  might  be  expected  to  bear 
spores  like  the  fern,  but  it  does  not  do  so ;  it  forms  at  the  top  a 
little  rosette  of  leaves — ^the  so-called  moss-flower — and  within 
this  there  are  usually  to  be  found  certain  growths  which  are  not 
leaves.  They  are  of  two  kinds.  One  set  are  bottle-shaped,  with 
long  necks,  suggesting  the  organ  already  mentioned,  which 
appears  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  fern-plant.  In  this  case,  also, 
each  contains  a  large  resting-cell  which,  like  its  counterpart  in 
fern  history,  is  evidently  awaiting  further  developments.  The 
other  set  of  bodies  are  club-shaped,  and  when  ripe  they  burst  and 
liberate  a  curious  progeny.  These  latter  are  little  cells  which, 
on  the  access  of  moisture,  are  seen  to  be  endowed  with  power  rf 
motion  ;  and,  the  moss  plants  growing  close  together,  the  former 
swim  freely  away  in  the  entangled  water.  Eventually  one  finds 
its  way  down  the  neck  of  the  bottle-shaped  organ,  reaches  the 
large  cell  contained,  and  fuses  with  it.  Then  occurs  the  last 
change  of  all.  This  single  cell,  placed  near  the  top  of  the  mos^ 
plant,  now  commences  to  grow  on  its  own  account ;  it  produces  a 
long  stalk,  and  at  last  a  capsule  bearing  spores.  Here  the  cycle 
is  completed,  for  the  spores  are  now  ready  to  begin  again,  and 
repeat  once  more  this  strange  series  of  alternating  generations. 

In  these  curious  life-histories  of  the  ferns  and  mo8»-plants, 
differing  in  many  respects,  there  are  two  points  which  stand  out 
in  each,  which  it  is  most  essential  to  notice.  The  first  is,  that  the 
generation  to  which  the  spore  gives  rise  is  in  each  case  semi* 
aquatic  in  its  habits ;  the  second  is,  that  the  little  free-swimming 
cells,  the  antherozoids  (to  give  them  the  name  with  which  science 
has  endowed  them),  which  are  intended  to  fertilise  the  large 
resting-cells,  can  reach  the  latter  only  in  one  way — through  tha 
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mediutn  (A  water.  This  last  feature  is  very  significant ;  it  is  the 
prevailing  characteristic  of  the  cryptogams  throughout  the  vege- 
table world. 

At  whatever '^point  the  student  of  evolution  takes  up  the 
history  of  life,  he  always  finds  that  all  roads  lead  backwards  in 
one  direction — ^to  water.  The  waters  which  covered  the  earth 
are  the  starting  point  towards  which  he  ever  finds  his  steps 
directed  in  the  history  of  all  life,  plant  and  animal  alike.  One 
of  the  greatest  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  animals  was  the 
period  at  which  they  left  the  water  and  fitted  themselves  for  an 
air-breathing  and  Itrnd-frequenting  existence.  A  great  revolution 
it  undoubtedly  was,  one  the  nature  of  which  is  faintly  suggested 
to  us  at  the  present  day,  not  only  by  the  extraordinary  recapitu- 
lation of  changes  in  the  single  lifetime  of  individuals  of  the  type 
of  life  to  which  the  frog  belongs,  but  by  many  other  pecidiar 
features  in  the  life-history  of  animals  far  higher  in  the  scale. 
But,  while  this  transition  left  its  mark  upon  a  great  part  of  the 
animal  world,  it  has  not  been  without  effects  almost  equally 
striking  among  the  plants. 

It  is  true  that  the  plants  found  no  difficulty  at  all  where  the 
animals  found  theirs.  It  was  not  with  them  a  question  of  air- 
breathing  ;  the  plants  were  able  to  live  in  air  almost  as  well  as  in 
water ;  their  stumbling-block  was  of  another  kind.  The  difficulty 
with  the  animals  was  one  of  lungs,  with  the  plants  it  proved  to 
be  one  of  locomotion.  But  it  may  be  answered,  plants  do  not 
attempt  to  move  about ;  they  were  and  have  remained  fixed  and 
rooted  in  their  habits.  True ;  this  was  indeed  the  worst  of  it, 
and  the  fact  remained  that  the  difficulty  which  the  plants  had  io 
surmount,  and  which  only  the  winning  species  eventually  suc- 
ceeded in  surmounting,  in  perfectly  adapting  themselves  to  a  land 
existence,  was  a  locomotive  difficulty. 

The  stubborn  facts  presented  themselves  in  this  wise.  In  the 
old  days,  when  the  plants  lived  in  the  water,  the  economy  of  theif 
lives,  if  one  may  judge  from  modem  representatives,  was  silnj)le 
to  a  degree.  For  instance,  the  process  of  fertilisation  of  the  cell, 
which  corresponds  to  that  which  now  grows  into  the  seed  n  the 
higher  plants,  was  what  may  not  inappropriately  be  called  a 
happy-go-lucky  one.  The  little  fertilising  cells  were  generally 
produced  in  large  numbers  and  released  into  the  water,  where, 
finding  themselves  provided  with  a  long  vibrative  tail,  or  other 
means  of  locomotion,  they  swam  actively  about  on  the  off-chance 
of  reaching  one  of  the  large  resting  cells  which  the  plants  pro- 
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daced,  and  whioh  thej  were  intended  to  fertilise.  This  method, 
simple  though  it  wa43,  was  generally  efifective  enough  in  practice, 
and  it  evidently  oflFered  no  obstacle,  but  rather  the  reverse,  to  the 
great  plan  of  cross'^fertilisation  whioh  we  find  nature  so  con- 
sistently working  out  everywhere  in  the  vegetable  world4 

Now,  when  the  plants  migrated,  and  endeavoured  to  adapt 
themselves  to  a  land  existence,  they,  like  other  migrants,  carried 
their  customs  and  habits  with  them.  At  first  they  probably  found 
little  difficulty  in  retaining  them;  amongst  the  mosses,  for 
instance,  we  find  them  to  this  day  not  greatly  modified  in  the 
particular  respect  we  have  been  considering.  These  plants,  indeed, 
got  about  as  near  to  the  old  conditions  of  life  as  possible.  They  grew 
closely  together  in  damp  situations,  and  held  the  moisture  like  a 
sponge ;  when  thoroughly  wetted  by  the  rain  or  otherwise,  the 
little  fertilising  cells  were  released  as  of  old,  and  these  found  the 
well-soaked,  spongy  parental  cushion  provided  not  at  all  a  bad 
imitation  of  former  conditions ;  like  their  modem  representatives, 
the  little  antherozoids,  they  wriggled  about  in  the  moisture  and 
found  their  destination  with  scarcely  less  certainty  than  of  yore. 
So  far  everything  in  the  new  existence  proved  beautifully  simple 
and  convenient. 

But  at  this  stage  it  became  evident  that  an  altogether  new 
factor,  big  with  import  for  the  future,  had  been  introduced  into 
plant-life.  We  may  in  some  degree  realise  its  nature  by  looking 
round  us  even  at  the  present  day.  One  does  not  require  to  be  a 
botanist  or  even  an  amateur  gardener  to  know  that  there  is  one 
prime  and  fundamental  necessity  of  plant-life  for  which  the  plants 
ever  compete  and  struggle  amongst  themselves  to  obtain  their 
fullest  share  of.  This  is  light,  and  more  especially  sunshine.  The 
plants,  unlike  the  animals,  live  by  withdrawing  from  the  air 
carbonic  acid,  the  elements  of  which  they  elaborate  and  assimilate; 
they  can  do  this  only  in  light,  which  is  to  them  as  vital  a  neces- 
sity as  air  to  animals.  But  the  grim  struggle  for  this,  which  we 
see  in  progress  in  every  hedgerow  and  crowded  garden  border, 
the  twisting  into  all  shapes  of  shoots  and  branches,  the  crowding, 
maiming,  and  killing  of  each  other,  which  takes  place  in  every 
close-growing  assemblage  of  plants,  is  only  a  repetition  on  a  small 
scale  between  individuals  of  the  great  battle  which  has  been 
fought  out  elsewhere  on  a  grander  scale  between  species.  We 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  here  with  the  course  of  this  rivalry 
beyond  noticing  that  almost  every  device  which  ingenuity  could 
suggest  [has  been  employed  in  this  race  for  light  amongst  the 
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plants.  From  the  beginning  taller  and  taller  shot  the  stems, 
wider  spread  the  branches,  thicker  grew  the  trunks  which  had  to 
support  them.  Some  species,  finding  the  rivalry  expensive,  tried 
to  gain  points  by  saving  on  stem  production,  utilising  those  of 
others  to  raise  themselves ;  others,  more  ingenious  still,  tried  to 
do  without  stems  altogether,  and,  planting  their  seeds  high  up  on 
the  branches  of  others,  tried  at  first  to  obtain  their  share  of  light 
by  living  as  parasites  on  the  successful  competitors.  In  these 
days,  when  so  much  of  the  earth's  surface  has  been  cleared  by 
man,  we  hardly  realise  what  one  of  the  issues  of  this  rivalry  has 
been,  how  completely  the  wide-spreading  tall-growing  forest  trees 
obtained  possession  of  all  the  suitable  positions,  and  over  inmiense 
tracts  of  the  earth's  sur£EU$e  all  but  extinguished  all  other  com- 
petitors. 

This  race  upwards  for  light  was  then  the  £Bictor  which  soon 
made  itself  felt  in  plant  existence  on  land,  and  at  an  early  period 
we  find  plants  of  the  fern  type  shooting  aloft,  already  foreshadow- 
ing those  fibro-vascular  bundles  and  other  necessary  arrangements 
of  tissue  peculiar  to  the  higher  plants,  the  learned  names  of 
which  tax  the  soul  of  the  young  botanical  student.  But  at  the 
outset  a  great  difficulty  now  presented  itself,  one  which  at  first 
sight  might  well  appear  insurmountable.  How  could  fertilisation 
or  cross-fertilisation  now  be  carried  out  ?  It  was  easy  enough,  as 
we  have  seen,  among  the  low-growing,  thickly  crowded  moss- 
plants,  but  how  could  the  free-swimming  little  fertilising  cells 
ever  reach  their  destination  in  the  new  circumstances  ?  Even  an 
antherozoid,  fearful  and  wonderfcd  product  of  nature  as  it  is,  might 
well  be  expected  to  draw  the  line  at  swimming  down  the  trunk  of 
one  tree-fern  and  up  that  of  another  to  reach  its  appointed 
resting-place.  Development  in  such  direction  was  clearly  im- 
practicable; yet  fertilisation  was  as  indispensable  as  ever;  how 
was  it  to  be  effected  ? 

It  is  in  nature's  first  attempt  at  the  solution  of  this  difficult 
problem  that  we  have  the  key  to  the  extraordinary  series  of 
changes  to  be  observed  in  the  life-history  of  the  fern.  Her 
device,  after  all,  was  as  simple  as  it  was  interesting.  The  ferns 
shed  their  spores  into  the  marsh  beneath  ;  the  spore  germinated, 
but  the  plant  which  it  produced  devoted  its  life  exclusively  to 
one  purpose,  to  secure  fertilisation.  It  led,  as  was  necessary,  a 
semi-aquatic  existence,  and  in  due  time  it  produced  the  large 
resting  cells  and  the  little  free-swimming  fertilising  cells  ;  these 
tetter  were  rel^^ed  ipto  the  wftter,  whppe  they  fpund  ^U  the  cour 
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ditions  for  fertilisation  reproduced  almost  as  of  old.  This  purpose 
b^ing  aGOomplished,  the  mission  of  the  underground  plant  was  at 
an  end,  the  single  fertilised  cells  began  to  grow,  the  new  plant 
sent  ite  root  do¥nPLwards  and  shot  upwards  free  and  untrammelled, 
roady  now  to  take  its  place  in  the  rivalry  which  was  proceeding 
apace  above  ground.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  strange  story 
of  the  fem-plant. 

But  now  we  have  reached  the  heart  of  our  subject.  The  ferns 
had  both .  literally  and  metaphorically  risen  in  the  world ;  yet 
thefir  -success  was,  after  all,  only  a  qualified  one.  Like  many  others 
who  rise  in  life,  they  experienced  one  great  drawback — their 
early  history  and  family  associations  were  a  sore  incumbrance. 
The  plants  had  come  on  land,  but  their  aquatic  ancestry  weighed 
them  down.  They  had  endeavoured  to  take  possession  of  the 
earth,  and  yet  the  little  cejUs  which  in  every  generation  had  to 
effect  the  vital  process  of  fertilisation  could  reach  their  destination 
only  in  one  way — they  must  ^wim,  there.  It  was  evident  in  such 
circumstances  that  the  plants  had  not  really  taken  possession  of 
the  land  at  all,  but  only  (Uke  the  mouses  and  ferns  of  to-day)  of 
the  swamps  and  moist  places.  If  only  some  plan  of  fertilisation 
could  be  evolved  which  would  render  them  independent  of  these 
ancestral  aquatic  conditions  altogether ! 

Nature's  solution  of  this  grand  problem  opens  up  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  fascinating  chapter  in  the  whole  story  of  evolution. 
It  came  in  the  fulness  of  time.  The  animals  inherited  the  earth 
when  they  invented  lungs  ;  the  plants  at  last  obtained  possession 
of  it  when  they  invented  flowers.  But  how  came  the  great 
advance  to  be  made  ?  For,  not  to  speak  of  the  revolution  in  design, 
it  seems  a  long  cry  indeed  from  the  underground,  moisture-loving 
generation  pf  the  fern  to  the  sunshine-seeking,  bright-coloured, 
exqpisitely-£E»hioned  flowers  whose  varied  beauties  have  stirred 
the  praises  of  the  poets  since  first  they  found  a  tongue. 

It  is  not  dijBEicult  even  at  the  present  day  to  trace  some  at 
lefist  of  the  probable  steps  in  the  great  transition*  The  flowers, 
with  all  their  con^plex  and  wonderfully  varied  structures,  are, 
extraordinary  as  it  may  seem^  but  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
plain  spore-bearing  fern  leaf.  As  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  plant  life 
above  the  ferns  there  are  two  changes  which  may  be  noticed  in 
progress  among  the  cryptogams  of  to-day.  The  first  is  evidently 
the  efiiect  of  natural  selection,  and  tends  to  secure  cross-fertilisa- 
tion. Instead  of  each  imderground  plant  producing,  as  in  the  fern, 
th©  two  kind  of  cells,  those  to  b^  fertilised  and  those Vhichjper- 
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formed  fertilisation,  it  was  clearly  better  that  each  kind  of  cells 
should  be  borne  on  separate  plants ;  cross-fertilisation  would  thus 
be  no  longer  an  accident  but  a  necessity  of  the  situation.  The 
other  change  is  equally  striking.  Having  now  only  one  mission 
-*— namely,  to  ensure  fertilisation — size  was  no  object  in  these 
underground  plants,  and  we  find  nature,  with  her  usual  frugality 
in  such  cases,  reducing  surplus  material  accordingly.  As  we  rise 
they  get  smaller  in  size,  and  lose  more  and  more  the  character 
of  separate  plants.  At  last,  when  we  get  to  the  borderland 
between  the  flowerless  and  the  flowering  plants,  an  interesting 
stage  has  been  reached;  the  little  plant  producing  the  cells 
requiring  fertilisation  has  become  so  small  that  it  only  bursts  the 
wall  of  the  mother  spore,  filling  the  cavity  inside,  but  only 
slightly  protruding.  This  is  the  point  at  which — when  reached 
in  the  course  of  evolution — the  time  became  ripe  for  the  great 
transition  which  changed  the  course  of  plant  history. 

There  is  amongst  us  at  the  present  day  an  interesting  order 
of  plants.  They  are  known  as  cycads,  and  they  form  a  kind  of 
intermediate  type  between  the  ferns  and  the  palms.  They  form 
a  small  surviving  group  out  of  what  was  at  one  time  a  prevailing 
and  dominant  type  of  vegetation.  These  plants  possess  a  special 
interest,  inasmuch  as  they  present  us  with  what  is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  rudimentary  kinds  of  flower.  Like  all  the 
lower  kinds  of  flowering  plants  they  bear  two  sorts,  the  so-called 
male  and  female  flowers.  Now  when  one  of  these  flowers 
is  examined  one  might  well  feel  surprised  if  unprepared  for 
what  presents  itself.  Both  kinds  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
of  the  simplest  form,  the  male  flower  consisting  merely  of 
stamens  bearing  pollen-sacs.  But  when  one  of  these  stamens 
is  inspected  it  is  seen  to  be  but  an  ordinary  leaf  modified; 
nay,  more,  the  pollen-sacs  (borne  on  the  back  surface  like  the 
*  fern  seed '  on  the  fern  leaf)  are  obviously  but  the  little  spore 
cases  of  the  cryptogams ;.  yet,  farther,  we  open  one  of  them, 
and  the  pollen  grains  themselves  prove  to  be  but  the  little 
spores  of  the  lower  plants.  The  whole  flower  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  but  the  modified  spore-bearing  leaf  of  the  higher 
cryptogams.  The  female  flowers  on  close  examination  prove 
similarly  to  be  but  spore-bearing  leaves  also  modified,  though  in 
a  diflferent  direction.  What,  then,  has  happened  ?  Very  little  in 
point  of  fact,  though  much  in  point  of  significance.  The  spore 
which  produced  the  little  plant  requiring  fertilisation  (which 
latter  we  observed  growing  smaller  and  smaller)  simply  now  no 
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longer  Ms  off,  bat  remains  attached  to  the  parent-leaf,  and 
awaits  the  pollen  which  is  carried  to  it  by  the  wind ;  all  that 
previously  took  place  in  the  marsh  below  now  takes  place  ira  situ, 
in  the  production  of  the  seed.     That  is  the  whole  plan  in  brief. 

The  great  end  which  nature  accomplished  when  she  evolved 
the  first  flowers  was  simply  to  enable  cross-fertilisation  to  take 
place  without  the  aid  of  water.  This  was  the  feat  which  revo- 
lutionised the  vegetable  world.  The  flowering  plants  were  at  last 
and  henceforth  independent  of  aquatic  conditions ;  they  took  full 
possession  of  the  land,  and  the  other  forms,  dependent  on  wat^ 
for  fertilisation,  began  slowly  but  surely  to  give  way  before  them« 

All  that  has  since  taken  place  in  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ments and  specialisations  which  flowers  have  undergone  are  but 
details — efforts  merely  in  the  direction  of  the  better  working  of 
the  great  fundamental  principle  which  underlies  every  flow^*, 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  involved.  It  was  but  a  step  from 
wind  fertilisation  to  fertilisation  through  the  agency  of  insects 
which  came  to  feed  on  the  pollen  or  the  saccharine  products  of 
growth.  The  advantages  of  this  method  over  wind  fertilisation 
must  have  made  themselves  immediately  felt;  the  greater  cer- 
tainty, the  immense  saving  in  the  quantity  of  pollen  necessary, 
and  the  facilities  offered  for  cross-fertilisation,  were  points  which 
soon  told  in  the  rivalry.  The  era  which  opened  with  insect 
fertilisation  is  still  with  us,  but  it  has  witnessed  strange  develop- 
ments. The  flowers  from  the  first  began  to  pander  to  every  whim 
of  the  little  messengers  who  unconsciously  carried  the  pollen  for 
them  to  its  destination.  Under  the  influence  of  natural  selection 
the  sugary  secretion  became  a  recognised  institution,  secreted  at 
length  by  special  glands,  and  elaborated  into  nectar  to  suit  the 
tastes  of  the  Aesthetic  winged  visitors.  The  flowers  early  began 
to  assume  colour  to  attract  notice.  Wider,  and  larger,  and  more 
gorgeously  tinted  grew  the  bright-coloured  corolla,  which  soon 
became  a  flaring  advertisement  for  the  sweets  within.  Scent  as 
well  as  sight  was  appealed  to,  the  odours  and  perfumes  with  which 
the  flowers  began  to  fill  the  air  constituting  a  still  more  subtle 
form  of  advertisement  for  the  wares  they  had  to  offer. 

To  do  the  insects  justice,  they  from  the  first  appear  to  have 
been  quite  alive  to  the  advantages  of  the  commerce,  and  some  of 
them,  like  the  bees,  fortunately  gave  up  all  other  engagements  and 
took  to  it  as  a  profession.  Why  fortunately  ?  you  say.  Because 
in  the^developments  which  were  taking  place  the  flowers  certainly 
would  uot  have  considered  u«.    These  insects  had  likes  and  dis* 
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likes  somewhat  similar  to  our  own ;  but  all  insects  have  not,  and 
we  have  an  awful  example  of  what  the  plants  were  prepared  to  do 
in  case  of  necessity  in  one  or  two  kinds  which  produce  flowers 
resembling  putrid  meat  in  smell  and  appearance  to  attract  a  class 
of  insect-fertilisers  whose  tastes  run  in  that  direction.  Had  the 
course  of  evolution  taken  this  direction,  insects  of  the  latter  type 
would  still  have  lived  in  a  world  where  the  daintie  flowre  would 

Throws  her  sweete  smels  al  arownd, 

but  poets  and  others  would  have  to  give  the  flowery  meads  a  wide 
berth. 

As  the  rivalry  continued  certain  plants  began  to  distinguish 
that  even  among  insects  there  were  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
kinds,  and  flowers  were  gradually  developed  to  suit  the 
peculiarities  of  certain  insects  and  to  exclude  other  visitors. 
Nearly  every  type  of  insect-fertilised  flower  has  its  own  insect 
visitors  whose  little  whims  and  weaknesses  the  flowers  have  for 
ages  laid  themselves  out  to  meet  and  take  every  advantage  of,  so 
that  at  last  we  have  flowers  resembling  a  Chubb's  lock,  guarding 
their  treasures  against  unauthorised  callers,  and  constructed  so  as 
to  be  rifled  only  by  the  right  party. 

As  one  looks  roimd  at  the  world  of  flowers  to-day  and  reaUses 
the  wonderful  variety  and  complexity  of  the  different  sorts,  the 
ingenious  mechanism  of  the  pea-blooms,  the  eel-traps  of  the 
arums  and  others,  the  automatic  caskets  of  the  heathers,  the  co- 
operative advertising  of  the  composites,  the  life  mimicries  of 
the  orchids,  and  a  host  of  other  designs  and  devices  to  secure 
the  end  of  insect  fertilisation,  it  seems  almost  incomprehensible 
that  they  can  be  all  but  the  modified  plain,  green,  spore-bearing 
leaves  of  the  lowly  cryptogams.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  about  it ; 
most  of  the  steps  in  the  transition  can  be  made  out  even  at  the 
present  day. 

Should  we  be  inclined  to  doubt  it,  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  feature  of  it  all  would  remain  to  convince  us.  The 
process  of  fertilisation  in  an  ordinary  flower  has  been  many  times 
described,  but  is  oftenjlittle  understood,  although  with  the  history 
of  the  flowers  in  mind  it  possesses  features  of  extraordinary  interest. 
When  the  little  pollen  grain  of  to-day  is  deposited  by  ftn  insect 
visitor  on  the  moist  or  hairy  stigma  prepared  for  its  reception,  which 
is  always  borne  in  the  centre  of  a  typical  flower  in  the  higher  plants, 
the  process  of  fertilisation  is  not  complete  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed.   Nothing  of  the  kind.    The  poUen  grain,  it  will  be  rero^m' 
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beredj  does  not  correBpond  to  the  little  free-swinuning  celk  of 
the  dim  and  distant  past  which  effected  fertilijsation,  but  to  the 
little  spore  which  grew  into  the  underground  plant  on  which  these 
were  produced.  So  when  the  pollen  grain  reaches  the  moist 
stigma  to-day,  as  the  representative  of  the  spore,  it  simply  be- 
haves as  such ;  it  begins  to  germinate  exactly  as  did  its  ancestor 
of  pld  in  the  primeval  marsh.  It  sends  out  a  long  projection 
(the  pollen  tube  of  the  botanists)  which  often  reaches  a  very  con- 
siderable length,  grows  down  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  style  on 
which  the  stigma  is  borne,  and  does  not  cease  to  grow  till  it 
reaches  the  cell,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  flower,  in  which  the  seed 
originates.  It  is  only  then,  on  the  fusion  of  part  of  its  protoplasm 
with  part  of  the  protoplasm  of  this  cell,  that  the  process  of  fertili- 
sation is  at  length  complete.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  has 
become  of  the  other  little  spore,  that  which  in  the  higher  crypto- 
gams grew  into  the  underground  plant  which  produced  the  cells 
requiring  fertilisation?  That  is  there,  too,  represented  by  the 
cell  which  gives  rise  to  the  seed,  and  its  life-history  is  still  re- 
hearsed in  ev^ry  generation.  Under  the  microscope  it  may  all 
be  made  out,  recapitulated  in  brief  to-day  in  the  otherwise  inex- 
plicable series  of  changes  which  take  place  in  the  production  of 
the  seed.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  riot  of  terrestrial  and  aerial  life, 
the  plants,  in  fact,  still  bear  upon  them  in  their  innermost  recesses 
the  indelible  impress  of  their  lowly  aquatic  ancestry. 

But  it  is  growing  late  and  chilly,  and  the  sunshine  has  left 
our  fern  patch  and  now  lingers  only  on  the  tall  furze  bushes 
higher  up,  where  it  adds  a  richer  tone  to  the  hillocks  of  yellow 
bloom.  It  is  a  glorious  sight,  the  same  which  on  this  very 
common  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  great  LinnsBus  on  his 
visit  to  England;  but  walking  back  through  the  expanse  of 
colour,  with  the  faint,  delicate  perfume  in  the  air  and  the  hum 
of  the  bees  in  one's  ears,  it  does  not  take  from  the  enjoyment 
to  refJise  the  deep  yet  simple  meaning  of  it  all.  The  great 
central  purpose,  towards  the  attainment  of  which  nature  has 
worked  so  consistently  throughout  plant  history,  has  been  accom- 
plished: the  plants  are  in  possession  of  the  land,  the  little 
fertilising  cells  which  link  the  generations  together  no  longer 
wriggle  to  their  appointed  place  by  slimy  and  tortuous  ways,  they 
at  last  go  straight  to  their  destination  on  the  gauzy  wings 
of  the  bee. 

Benjamin  Kidd. 
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I  HAVE  just  come  through  the  clover  field  over  the  top  of  the 
hill ;  the  larks  were  singing  their  sweetest  above  it,  and  the 
comfortable  hum  of  bees  rose  on  the  air  from  the  sweet  pink 
blooms.  Across  the  gap  between  the  hedge  and  the  gate-post 
there  strays  a  branch  of  wild  white  roses ;  a  puflF  of  wind  blew  some 
of  their  petals  upon  my  face,  reminding  me  to  look  up  and  love 
them.  I  wander  down  between  the  hedgerows  now,  on  this  after-* 
noon  in  the  second  week  of  July,  where  the  honeysuckle  buds 
show  redly  above  the  green ;  some  late  little  finches  have  made 
their  nest,  and  they  open  their  yellow  mouths  when  I  look  at  them 
embowered  there  in  the  bushes ;  and  on  a  branch  near  by  four 
young  swallows  are  pluming  themselves  in  vanity  of  the  glory  of 
their  first  glossy  feathers.  Drooping  away  from  the  undergrowth 
the  cow-parsley  stretches  its  frond-like  leaves;  some  of  them 
have  grown  a  deep  purple,  while  others  are  softly  pink  and  yellow 
with  the  zenith  of  the  year. 

A  steep  chalk-cutting  in  the  distance  lies  up  white  against 
the  down,  and  firom  somewhere  near  a  cuckoo  calls. 

There  is  the  railway  bridge,  all  ivy-grown ;  it  arches  the  lane 
that  runs  firom  the  village ;  it  is  quiet  there,  too,  and  everywhere 
the  voices  of  the  birds  and  bees  bring  out  distinctly  the  great 
silence  of  nature's  peace. 

There  is  a  sudden  crashing  hurry,  and  a  train  rushes  inom 
along  between  the  abrupt  swelling  downs ;  its  steam  trail  is  left 
after  it,  and  hangs  motionless  and  white  upon  the  heavy  air.  Pre- 
sently the  eloud  trail  breaks,  and  its  cloudlets  left  apparently  rest 
for  a  few  seconds,  while  between  the  spaces  the  green  turf  is  seen 
again. 

All  the  dreams  that  the  sweet  country  lull  has  woven  into  my 
thought  are  gone — ^they  are  carried  along  away  by  that  panting 
steam  power,  by  it  or  the  other  unseen  presence  that  lives  within 
or  above  it.  If  fifty  times  a  day  I  stood  there  thus  and  near  by  the 
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sudden  crash  of  a  passing  train,  the  presentment  of  that  unseen 
presence  would  be  there  to  me  as  it  is  just  now.  If  fifty  times  a 
day  I  saw  a  train  pass  thus,  some  of  these  thoughts  would  go  awaj 
with  it  from  me. 

For  this  thing  created  by  the  brain  of  man,  this  same  thing 
governed  by  his  touch,  has  carried  fency  involuntarily  to  many 
distant  places. 

I  see  it,  this  outgrowth  of  marvellous  swiftness,  this  perfection 
of  sinuous  power  of  movement,  bearing  its  living  freight  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  What  a  wonderftd  power  it  is  as  it 
rushes  past  upon  its  way  of  steel,  and  resistless — or  if  by  ohanoe 
resisted,  what  sudden  swift  destruction  is  its  end ! 

What  is  this  wonderful  palpitating  thing,  whose  life  is  of  fire, 
whose  breath  of  steam  ?  What  may  its  meaning  appear  to  one  to 
whom  the  ways  of  mechanism  and  science  are  mysterious  ?  What 
is  its  meaning  to  me  ?     This  is  it. 

A  trinity  of  iron,  wood,  and  steam,  each  grown  and  perfected 
together,  form,  with  all  their  separate  and  component  parts,  a 
train;  neither  is  the  flesh  tissue  wanting  in  the  luxury  of  soft 
cushion  and  of  aesthetic  decoration.  And  all  this  length  of  weight 
and  draught,  this  pulsating,  panting  engine,  to  be  guided  by  the 
touch  from  a  man's  hand,  to  be  controlled  and  stopped  by  him ! 

And  yet  to  one  to  whom  science  is  mysterious  there  is  ever 
in  connection  with  a  train  a  presence  as  of  a  life :  life  which 
gains  its  being,  perhaps,  from  the  thoughts  and  minds  of  the 
many  souls  it  carries,  perhaps  from  the  one  brain  of  the  man  who 
is  its  master ;  and  it  is  therefore  an  immediate  outgrowth  of  mind 
and  matter  in  the  perfection  of  harmony.  Is  this  presence 
beneficent  only,  or  is  it  only  one  of  fear?  Maybe  there  is 
something  of  the  two ;  with  either  it  is  power. 

See  the  train  whose  roadway  lies  past  or  within  a  circle  of 
rushing  prairie  fires  that  are  wind-borne  after  the  fleeing  victim, 
as  mile  upon  mile  it  flies  before  the  flames  as  some  fugitive 
animal  from  their  scorching  breath.  On  it  dashes,  on  at  last  into 
the  solemn  depths  of  the  western  forest,  where  safety  seems  to  lie, 
only  to  discover  soon  that  the  fire-fiend  is  in  first  possession  of  its 
road ;  it  has  reached  it  by  a  shorter  route,  and  the  flames  roaring 
as  they  leap  from  the  boughs  and  tree-tops,  and  the  green  leaves 
crackling  as  they  blaze,  greet  the  advancing  engine's  shriek  with 
a  wilder  wind-borne  howl.  In  dre€ui  the  train  goes  on — ^for  as 
yet  to  turn  back  must  be  their  last  resource — when  presently,  not 
two  hundred  yards  before  thera,  a  mighty  giant,  comes  crashing 
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do^m  and  lies  prone  across  their  way.  To  reverse  now  and  back 
through  the  sea  of  fire  above,  the  columns  of  fire  upon  all  sides 
and  the  cruel  licking  flames  on  the  ground,  back  over  the  charred 
desolation  of  the  now  smouldering  prairie — to  return  worn  out  and 
disconsolate  from  the  awful  baptism  of  heat  and  terror  they  have 
just  endured,  and  one  remembers  that  no  power  in  the  world  but 
this  could  have  done  so» 

It  is  in  India  now  this  presence^-^which  is  surely  real,  for  the 
thing  dominates  all  tangible  animate  and  inanimate  nature  here 
as  elsewhere.  Away  across  the  plains  it  goes  from  Bombay,  one 
man,  one  matter,  one  perfect  whole.  Above  ancient  rivers  now^ 
in  some  of  whose  waters  has  been  hushed  so  much  of  life 
and  human  misery ;  and  as  the  grand  impassive  streams  bear  on 
their  tranquil  courses,  the  wonder  of  this  visible  outgrowth  of 
thought  is  not  overshadowed  by  even  their  majesty.  And  the 
burdens  now,  which  in  time  gone  by  lay  upon  the  backs  of 
hundreds  of  strong  beasts  of  burden,  while  they  dragged  their 
picturesque  though  laboured  way  of  many  days  and  weeks  aqross 
these  plains,  these  highlands  and  mountain  passes,  away  to  and 
within  the  gates  of  Central  Asia,  is  done  now  within  a  few  hours 
by  the  draught  of  a  single  railway  engine. 

I  am  borne  away  now  by  the  Scotch  express,  travelling  at  its 
maximum  rate  along  its  royal  road  in  all  its  stately  steadiness 
of  speed,  impressive  of  the  dignity  of  force. 

In  this  train  are  many  families  of  happy  holiday-makers; 
some  of  the  little  children  there  are  singing,  and  others,  who 
have  grown  weary  with  excitement,  have  fallen  asleep  and  lie  with 
flushed  cheeks  and  tumbled  curls  upon  the  cushions,  while  all  the 
time  this  wonderful  strength  carries  them  on,  and  nobody  thinks 
about  it ;  the  everyday  thought  and  commonplace  remark  goes 
on  here  as  elsewhere,  for  this  has  become  a  part  of  our  life. 

And  all  the  time  the  clouds  are  rushing  past  us,  and  swifter 
still  fly  the  trees  and  hedges,  but  this  by  which  we  travel  seems 
almost  still,  and  by-and-by,  as  it  stops,  there  will  be  heard  the 
long-drawn,  regular  sighs  of  the  break.  Oh,  it  is  all  very  like 
something  that  lives,  really  lives,  and  feels  the  passion  of  living ! 

Yet  again,  in  imagination,  I  see  that  same  wonderful  com- 
bination of  mind  and  matter  going  its  careful  journey  of  fifteen 
or,  at  most,  twenty  miles  an  hour  along  a  narrow-gauge  road, 
over  the  wave-like  monotony  of  an  Australian  tableland.  Here 
its  life  appears  inert  by  comparison,  as  if  the  almost  sombre 
sameness  of  landscape  beneath  the  glaring  even  blueness  of  the 
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sky  had  overcome  its  power  in  part.  Should  a  traveller  by  thist 
train  look  out  across  the  land,  he  is  dazzled  by  the  dancing  heat 
waves,  or  momentarily  his  eyes  are  held  in  interest  by  the  fleet- 
ing film  of  mirage,  and  every  now  and  then  it  seems  necessary  to 
overcome  weariness  by  a  mental  effort  that  may  stimulate  the 
mind  to  throw  off  the  spell  that  weary  nature  has  cast  about  it. 

There  is  stiU  another  train  that  holds  my  vision — ^it  is  that  one 
which  every  week  carries  its  load  of  outgoing  and  home-coming 
Indians  and  Colonials.  I  think  of  the  expectancy  of  joy  or  sorrow,  of 
the  many  hopes  and  fears  that  it  must  witness ;  and  the  saddest  of 
all  to  picture  are  the  tears  that  women  weep  for  the  children  they 
cannot  take  back  with  them.  And  may  not  even  tears  shed  thus 
sanctify  this  common  thing?  There  is  no  human  passion  more 
poignant  than  such  grief;  there  is  the  anxious  longing  for  the 
child — ^to  see  him,  to  touch  him  again,  although  it  is  but  yester- 
day since  she  left  him.  There  is  dreadful  jealousy,  too,  and  doubt, 
for  will  those  with  whom  he  has  been  left  take  his  love  away  firom 
her ;  will  they  let  him  forget  her  ?  And  then,  perhaps,  the  little 
prayers  she  has  taught  him  to  say  will  come  into  her  mind  :  wiU 
they  listen  to  them  now,  or  will  they  be  sobbed  out  when  lie  is 
lying  alone  in  his  bed,  trying  to  stifle  his  sorrow  for  her  beneath 
thie  bedclothes  ? 

Ah,  no !  There  is  little  to  comfort  these  poor  hearts  ;  it  is 
only  they  themselves  can  know  the  bitterness,  and  again  the  tired' 
eyes  brim  over.  And  with  the  pathos  of  these  human  imagina- 
tions to  hallow  it,  I  see  this,  to  me,  wonderful  and  almost  living 
thing  grip  its  steel  lines  and  creep  up  the  mountain  side  with  a 
vigour  and  will  that  can  overcome  and  govern  the  rocky  steep ; 
it  is  with  a  feeling  of  awe  that  I  remember  it  there.  And  on, 
past  a  dozen  ancient  capitals  and  as  many  battle-fields,  and  on  its 
way  of  gloom  beneath  the  soaring  sublimity  of  the  Alpine  wall, 
it  is  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  and  fear  that  I  remember  it  there ! 
And  all  the  time  I  know  that  this  child  of  man's  mind,  this 
servant  of  his  will,  is  the  most  wonderfully  perfect  mechanical 
thing  which  it  has  yet  been  given  him  to  discover  for  his  use.' 

Murray  Eybe. 
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r£  dose^of  the  nineteenth  century  will  ever  be  memorable  as 
a  period  of  ceaseless  activity  in  the  interests  of  the  poor 
and  of  the  working-classes  generally.  Many  influences  have  doubt- 
less combined  to  give  social  questions  a  prominence  which  is  daily 
assuming  greater  proportions,  and  promises  to  engross  more  and 
more  the  attention  of  politicians  and  philanthropists  of  every 
shade  of  political  and  religious  belief.  Every  year  new  agencies 
are  set  on  foot,  new  schemes  devised,  and  fresh  legislation  brought 
into  play,  in  the  hope  of  alleviating  distress  and  improving  the 
surroundings  of  the  poor. 

Attractive  as  many  of  these  schemes  are,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  are  found  plenty  who  are  carried  away  by  them, 
honestly  believing,  no  doubt,  that  by  their  means  the  salvation  of 
the  poor  is  to  be  worked  out.  This  intense  sympathy  and  desire 
to  better  the  lot  of  the  more  unfortunate  members  of  society  is 
no  mere  passing  phase,  and  has,  indeed,  borne  noble  fruit  in  abunr 
dance.  Turn  to  any  directory  of  charities,  and  it  is  astonishing 
to  see  how  many  institutions  and  societies  have  been  started 
within  the  past  few  years.  Hospitals,  convalescent  homes,  nursing- 
institutions,  refuges,  orphanages,  children's  holiday  funds,  emi« 
gration  societies — ^their  name  is  legion ;  and  coincident  with  this 
vast  extension  of  private  charity  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  management  of  our  Poor-Law  institutions. 
Patients  in  many  of  the  infirmaries  are  as  well  oflF  as  they  would 
be  in  a  hospital',  and  the  children  in  the  parish  district  schools,  as 
a  rule,  receive  an  excellent  training,  such  as  enables  them  to 
make  a  good  start  in  life. 

Amid  so  much  that  is  encouraging  and  to  be  admired  in  this 
persistent  attack  on  the  strongholds  of  poverty,  are  there  not 
elements  of  danger  which,  though  not  apparent  on  the  surface, 
cannot  be  overlooked,  and,  unless  guarded  against,  may  have  far- 
reaching  results  altogether  uncontemplated  ?    When  there  is  so* 
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much  liufferlng  and  so  much  to  be  done,  in  spite  of  all  that  is 
being  done,  it  seems  hardly  consistent  to  desire  to  check  the  flow 
t)f  charity.  And  yet,  unless  some  of  the  streams  can  be  turned 
into  safe  channels,  it  would  be  better  far  that  they  should  cease 
to  flow.  The  only  charity  worthy  of  the  name  is  that  which 
builds  up  individual  character,  strengthens  family  ties  and 
responsibilities,  and  aims  at  placing  the  individual  in  an  indepen- 
dent position.  To  attain  this  is  worth  making  any  sacrifice.  It 
needs  loving  devotion,  a  determination  not  to  be  baffled  by  endless 
disappointments,  and  a  belief  that  immediate  results  are  rarely  to 
be  looked  for.  Judged  from  this  standpoint,  what  is  to  be  said  of 
much  of  our  so-called  charity?  Impatience  seems  to  be  the 
great  danger  of  the  present  time,  and  the  desire  to  see  the  world 
transformed  in  our  own  day  the  reason  that  we  clutch  so  readily 
at  any  scheme  which  is  dangled  before  our  eyes,  regardless  of 
where  it  may  land  us.  Mansion  House  funds,  the  raising  of  *  the 
submerged  tenth,'  free  meals  for  school-children,  how  they  seem 
to  simplify  the  problem !  But  we  cannot  contract  ourselves  out 
of  our  responsibilities  in  this  way,  and  if  we  make  the  attempt, 
it  only  ends  in  failure.  There  are  few  who  gave  to  the  Mansion 
House  Fund  of  1886  but  must  now  regret  their  action,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  those  who  so  readily  poured  their 
money  into  *  General '  Booth's  coffers  will  ultimately  consider 
that  they  have  made  a  wise  investment. 

Selief  administered  wholesale  in  this  fashion  is  bound  to  be 
given,  to  a  great  extent,  regardless  of  individual  character,  which 
cannot  but  have  an  injurious  effect,  and  too  often  creates  more 
misery  than  it  removes.  On  the  other  hand,  any  effort  to  relieve 
distress  which  deals  only  with  the  individual  apart  from  the 
family,  is  artificial,  and  will  not,  in  the  long  run,  meet  with  success. 
Society  is  based  on  the  existence  of  family  life,  and  to  ignore  it 
is  to  aim  a  blow  at  society  itself.  For  this  reason  any  scheme, 
however  benevolent  may  be  the  intentions  of  the  promoters, 
which  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  the 
whole  family,  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Take  an  example. 
What  could  be  more  attractive  than  the  appeal  for  aid  to  supply 
hungry  school-children  with  free  meals  ?  The  children,  naturally 
and  rightly,  enlist  our  sympathies,  and  those  who  give  their  con- 
tributions feel  satisfied,  no  doubt,  that  they  have  done  the  best 
thing  for  them.  They  may  even  eat  their  own  meals  with  an 
easier  mind,  in  the  same  way  that  the  individual  who  gave  to 
*  General'  Booth  said  he  ^  slept  more  comfortably  in  his  bed  after- 
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wards.'  There  is  little  room  for  satisfaction,  however,  when 
daylight  is  let  in  upon  the  subject.  To  begin  with,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  a  certain  number  of  children  having  dinners  whose 
parents  are  well  able  to  provide  them  with  food  themselves.  No 
one  will  deny  that  this  is  distinctly  bad,  and  calculated  to  encour- 
age deception.  Then  the  children  of  vicious  and  drunken  parents, 
who  through  neglect  and  privation  present  the  most  piteous 
appearance,  as  a  matter  of  course  come  in  for  a  share,  thereby 
setting  more  money  free  to  be  dissipated  by  the  parents,  besides 
weakening  whatever  feelings  of  responsibility  they  might  yet 
retain  towards  their  children.  Here  we  find  that  the  child  being 
dealt  with  apart  from  the  family  causes  injury  alike  to  parent  and 
child.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  meal  five  days  a  week 
will  in  any  way  compensate  for  the  loss  of  that  which  is  of  more 
value  than  all  gifts — ^the  ties  of  love  and  duty  which  should  bind 
parents  and  children  together.  If  the  hungry  child  is  to  be  fed, 
it  follows  that  the  shivering  child  must  be  clothed,  and  so,  when 
charity  is  so  ready  to  step  in,  it  is  not  surprising  if  its  resources 
are  taxed  to  the  utmost.  If  the'altemative  were  simply  to  sit  with 
our  hands  before  us  and  do  nothing,  we  might,  not  unreasonably, 
give  way  to  despair.  That  the  distress  is  there,  and  must  be  met, 
goes  without  saying.  It  is  only  the  methods  of  meeting  it  that 
are  called  into  question.  If  free  meals,  relief  works,  and  the  like 
are  not  satisfiictory,  and  in  the  end  make  the  poor  poorer  instead 
of  raising  them  out  of  their  poverty,  other  means  must  be  found 
for  dealing  with  the  problem. 

The  plan  of  work  sketched  out  below  may  seem  very  tame 
and  humdrum  when  contrasted  with  the  panaceas  for  all  our 
social  evils  which  have  lately  attracted  so  much  notice.  There  is 
nothing  sensational  or  even  new  in  the  methods  to  be  employed, 
but  their  chief  recommendation  lies  in  the  fact  that  where  they 
have  been  given  a  feir  trial  they  have  met  with  undoubted 
success.  The  practice  of  treating  the  poor  on  the  individual 
system,  taking  the  whole  circumstances  of  each  family  into 
consideration,  and  applying  the  remedy  best  calculated  to  remove 
the  cause  of  distress,  in  a  great  measure  originated  with  the 
famous  Dr.  Chalmers.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  had  a  stronger 
conviction  that  relief,  whether  public  or  private,  when  ad- 
ministered on  a  large  scale  and  in  a  manner  likely  to  attract 
attention,  was  calculated  to  create  an  ever-increasing  demand. 
He  maintained,  and  proved  by  experience,  that  directly  charitable 
aid  is  withheld,  or  administered  with  great  caution,  those  instincts 
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of  self-help  and  self-preservation  which  before  had  lain  dormant 
spring  into  life  again.  He  was  convinced  that  mnch  of  the 
distress  in  Glasgow  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  wonld 
disappear  if  differently  treated.  Accordingly,  he  took  steps  which 
led  to  the  parish  of  St.  John  being  severed  both  from  the  fnnd 
raised  by  assessment  and  fxom  the  Creneral  Session,  or  fond  con- 
tributed by  the  various  parishes  from  the  church  collections. 
The  population  of  St.  John's  parish,  composed  mainly  of  poor 
people,  was  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  of  that  of  Grlasgow,  and, 
taking  an  average  of  the  expenditure  in  other  parishes,  the  total 
cost  of  its  pauperism,  including  the  voluntary  collections  and 
sums  raised  by  assessment,  would  have  amounted  to  from  1,200^ 
to  1,400^.  a  year.  The  church  collections  came  to  about  400Z.  a 
year,  of  which  it  had  been  the  custom  to  retain  225^.,  the  balance 
being  handed  over  to  the  Creneral  Session.^  After  the  parish 
surrendered  all  claim  upon  the  other  frmds  mentioned,  and  ceased 
to  contribute  to  the  General  Session,  this  400^.  was  all  that  could 
be  counted  upon  to  meet  any  distress  that  might  arise.  What 
might  have  seemed  a  somewhat  rash  undertaking  proved  to  be  an 
unequivocal  success.  The  400f.  was  found  ample  to  relieve  all 
the  cases  that  needed  help  at  the  time  of  the  change,  and  as  the 
old  people  died  off  the  fund  began  to  accumulate,  and  it  was 
calculated  that  in  a  few  years  the  charge  upon  it  would  cease,  and 
the  money  could  be  devoted  to  other  purposes.  By  this  means 
all  the  existing  pauperism  was  effectually  disposed  of.  The 
question  then  arose.  How  should  the  fresh  appHcations  be  dealt 
with  ?  The  collections  hitherto  had  been  composed  of  the  offer- 
ings of  the  general  congregation.  To  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
new  pauperism  a  collection  was  instituted  at  the  evening  service, 
attended  exclusively  by  the  parishioners.  The  amount  thus 
raised  was  some  802.  a  year,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  and 
a  half  this  sum  was  found  more  than  sufficient.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable  as  the  period  was  one  of  great  commercial 
depression.  The  time  was  looked  forward  to  when,  the  old 
pauperism  having  died  out,  the  entire  wants  of  the  poor  would  be 
relieved  out  of  the  evening  collection,  which  was  really  main- 
tained by  the  poor  themselves. 

This  most  desirable  end  was  only  attained  by  exercising  a  close 
supervision  and  instituting  careftil  inquiries  as  to  the  merits  of 

'  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  congregfation  was  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  Glasgow,  and  the  collections  did  not  represent  the  offerings  of  the  parishioners 
only. 
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each  application.  The  method  of  procedure,  as  described  by 
Dr,  Chabners  himself,  was  as  follows: — 'When  one  applies 
for  admittance,  through  his  deacon,  upon  our  funds,  the  first 
thing  to  be  inquired  into  is,  if  there  be  any  kind  of  work 
that  he  can  yet  do,  so  as  either  to  keep  him  altogether  oflF,  or, 
as  to  make  a  partial  allowance  serve  for  his  necessities.  The 
second,  what  his  relations  and  Mends  are  willing  to  do  for 
him.  The  third,  whether  he  is  a  hearer  in  any  Dissenting  place 
of  worship,  and  whether  its  Session  will  contribute  to  his  relief. 
And  if,  after  these  previous  inquiries,  it  be  found  that  further 
relief  is  necessary,  then  there  must  be  a  strict  ascertainment  of 
his  term  of  residence  in  Glasgow,  and  whether  he  be  yet  on  the 
funds  of  the  Town  Hospital,  or  is  obtaining  relief  from  any  other 
parish.  If,  upon  all  these  points  being  ascertained,  the  deacon  of 
the  proportion  where  he  resides  still  conceives  him  an  object  for 
our  assistance,  he  will  inquire  whether  a  small  temporaxy  aid  will 
meet  the  occasion,  and  state  this  to  the  first  ordinary  meeting. 
But  if,  instead  of  this,  he  conceives  him  a  fit  subject  for  a  regular 
allowance,  he  will  receive  the  assistance  of  another  deacon  to 
complete  and  confirm  his  inquiries  by  the  next  ordinary  meeting 
thereafter ;  at  which  time  the  applicant,  if  they  still  think  him  a 
fit  object,  is  brought  before  us,  and  received  upon  the  fund  at  such 
a  rate  of  allowance  as,  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
meeting  of  deacons  shall  judge  proper.' 

To  this  extreme  care  must  be  attributed  the  success  of  the 
experiment.  Impostors  found  it  no  longer  possible  to  obtain  help, 
habits  of  thrift  and  prudence  were  advanced,  and  relations  and 
fidends  were  stimulated  to  come  forward  with  oflFers  of  help. 
Such  a  sweeping  reform  not  unnaturally  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  criticism.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  accused  of  being  cold  and  hard- 
hearted, and  it  was  asserted  that  the  poor  from  St.  John's  parish 
must  have  migrated  elsewhere  to  escape  such  a  severe  rSgime. 
This  latter  statement  he  altogether  refuted  by  showing  that 
during  the  first  year  of  the  n»ew  system  twice  the  number  of  poor 
came  into  the  parish  compared  with  those  who  left,  and  in  the 
succeeding  years  the  balance  continued  to  be  against  the  parish. 
The  other  charges  he  met  with  equal  success,  retorting  that  the 
cruelty  and  hardness  rested  with  those  who  supported  a  syst^n  of 
legal  relief  which  eliminated  all  .softening  moral  influences,  and 
took  no  account  of  the  firiendly  intercourse  and  relationship  which 
is  wont  to  spring  up  under  a  voluntary  system. 

The  persistent  attacks  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  men  who  thought 
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with  him,  on  the  evils  of  the  Poor  Laws  of  those  days,  must  have 
appreciably  hastened  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Reform  Act  a 
few  years  later.  Dr.  Chabners  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  the 
abolition  of  the  Poor  Law  altogether,  in  the  interests  of  the  poor 
themselves,  believing  that  legal  relief  acted  as  a  deterrent  to 
thrift,  and  unduly  interfered  with  the  claims  of  family  ties. 
Certain  it  is,  that  since  Pooi>Law  relief  has  been  more  stringently 
administered  friendly  societies  and  dispensaries  have  increased 
in  numbers,  and  attained  an  importance  little  dreamt  of  fifty 
years  ago. 

In  view  of  the  prominence  lately  given  to  the  question  of  old- 
age  pensions,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
strongly  opposed  to  any  system  of  State  provision  for  the  aged. 
He  maintained  that '  old  age  was  not  an  unforeseen  exigency,  and 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  could  have  been  provided  for  by  the 
care  of  the  individual.  Nor  was  it  an  exigency  destitute  of  all 
resource  in  the  claims  and  obligations  of  Nature,  for  what  was 
more  express  or  clearly  imperative  than  the  duty  of  children  ?  A 
systematic  provision  for  age  in  any  land  was  tantamount  to  a 
systematic  hostility  against  its  virtues,  both  of  prudence  and  of 
natural  piety.' 

Many  in  these  days  share  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  re- 
gard to  these  important  questions.  It  has  long  been  felt  that  a 
radical  reform  is  needed,  both  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  and  private  charity,  if  we  are  to  steer  clear  of  the  evik  which 
caused  so  much  anxiety  to  our  grandfathers.  These  views  are 
notably  held  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  by  those 
working  in  alliance  with  it,  and,  in  a  sense,  they  may  claim  to  be 
Dr.  Chalmers's  intellectual  heirs.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society 
was  established  in  London  in  1869,  with  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  co-operation  between  the  Poor  Law  and  relief  agencies,  so 
as  to  strengthen  their  hands  and  introduce  as  far  as  possible 
uniform  methods  in  the  relief  of  distress.  It  was  hoped  that  thus 
waste  of  resources  might  be  avoided,  and  the  usefulness  of  each 
society  developed  to  the  fiill. 

With  this  intent  local  committees  were  gradually  established 
in  nearly  the  whole  of  London,  which  were  intended  to 
be  composed  of  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  all  denominations, 
members  of  boards  of  Poor-Law  guardians,  vestries,  local  charities, 
friendly  and  trade  societies.  The  committee's  office  in  each 
locality  was  to  be  a  centre  where  all  engaged  in  charitable 
work  could  refer  for  information  and  take  counsel  together.     It 
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was  not  proposed  that  the  committees  should  raise  funds  for 
relief;  their  chief  business  was  to  inquire  into  cases  of  distress, 
advise  what  should  be  done,  and  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
various  agencies  the  cases  most  suitable  for  the  help  they  could 
oflfer.  It  was  felt  that,  if  this  federation  of  charities  could  be 
accomplished,  imposition  might  be  suppressed,  and  eflfective  relief 
secured  for  every  genuine  case  of  need.  At  the  same  time,  family 
claims  would  be  enforced,  and  habits  of  thrift  and  prudence 
encouraged.  The  ideal  was  a  high  one,  and  presupposed  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  charities  and  individuals  to  unite  in 
common  work — ^a  willingness  which,  with  rare  exceptions,  was 
found  not  to  exist.  As  a  rule,  the  charities  preferred  to  work  in 
isolation,  and  refused  the  overtures  of  those  willing  to  co-operate 
with  them.  Though  it  cannot  be  said  that,  even  after  twenty- 
three  years'  work,  the  society's  principles  have  been  generally 
adopted,  yet  unquestionably  a  great  advance  has  been  made. 

The  necessity  of  care  and  thoroughness  in  charitable  work 
has  been  recognised,  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  study 
of  the  causes  of  poverty,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  relief  of 
the  poor  is  no  longer  thought  to  be  so  easy  a  matter  that  it 
can  be  undertaken  by  anyone  without  training  or  previous  expe- 
rience. The  number  of  societies  and  individuals  making  use  of 
the  society's  offices  has  sensibly  increased,  and  the  committees,  on 
the  whole,  are  much  more  representative  and  doing  better  work 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be 
done,  and  the  society's^  power  for  good  might  be  indefinitely 
multiplied  if  a  still  closer  co-operation  could  be  secured. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  work  among  the  poor  is 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  family  or  individual  in  distress.  It 
was  this  knowledge  which  enabled  Dr.  Chalmers  to  conduct  his 
work  with  such  success  in  Glasgow,  and  it  is  the  absence  of  it  in 
many  of  the  newly  floated  schemes  which  causes  so  much  mischief. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  trouble  in  order  to  obtain  this 
knowledge,  it  is  not  popular  to  stop  to  make  inquiry  before  apply- 
ing what  may  prove  to  be  an  altogether  ineffectual,  if  not  actually 
injurious,  remedy.  One  of  the  first  axioms  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances 
prior  to  giving  relief.^  Instead  of  supplying  free  meals  ad  libitum 
practically  to  all  comers,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  would 
insist  upon  the  more  arduous,  but  infinitely  more  satisfactory, 

>  This,  of  conrse,  does  not  prevent  the  giving  of  interim  help  when  necessary, 
pending  f  nU  inqniiy. 
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plan  of  dealing  with  each  case  individually,  with  a  view  to  the 
permanent  removal  of  the  distress,  which  may  be  due  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  e.g.  drink,  want  of  work,  sickness,  laziness,  or  incapacity. 
It  is  obvious  that  meals  alone,  in  many  such  cases,  will  do  little 
good,  and  in  some  positive  harm.  If  once  we  begin  to  feed  the 
drunkard,  or  loafer,  or  his  children,  why  should  we  stop  ?  The 
need  is  always  present,  and  help  for  a  week  or  two  would  be  of  no 
avail.  The  demand,  however,  would  only  too  surely  increase  with 
the  supply  of  relief.  Again,  with  want  of  employment,  while  in 
some  few  instances  substantial  help  might  with  safety  be  given  to 
tide  a  family  over  a  temporary  diflBculty,  as  a  general  rule  it  would 
be  admittedly  unwise  to  make  a  practice  of  giving  help  whenever 
the  head  of  the  fianily  was  out  of  work.  Employment  would  be 
more  readily  thrown  up,  and  less  eflFort  made  to  secure  it,  if  relief 
was  thus  ensured.  That  tHis  is  so  is  proved  by  the  great  care  and 
vigilance  exercised  by  members  of  friendly  societies  to  prevent 
imposition.  If  the  distress  be  due  to  sickness,  it  is  possible  that 
hospital  or  convalescent  treatment  might  be  necessary  to  restore 
the  invalid  to  health.  In  fact,  so  far  &om  its  being  possible  to 
apply  a  uniform  specific,  it  would  be  found  that  hardly  two  cases 
could  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

One  sign  that  a  section,  at  any  rate,  of  those  devoting  their 
energies  to  helping  the  poor  is  alive  to  the  evils  we  have  pointed 
out,  may  be  evinced  by  the  increasing  popularity  of  parochial 
relief  committees,  which  to  a  great  extent  work  on  the  lines  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  In  parishes  where  these  com- 
mittees exist,  assistance,  as  a  rule,  is  not  given  without  inquiry 
and  the  sanction  of  the  committee,  which  is  composed  of  the 
clergy,  district  visitors,  land  others,  and  meets  at  frequent 
intervals. 

The  committees  generally  co-operate  closely  with  the  local 
Charity  Organisation  committees;  and  an  interchange  of  repre- 
sentatives takes  place  between  them.  The  parochial  committee 
deals  with  all  ordinary  cases  of  distress,  referring  the  more  difficult 
ones  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Committee  for  further  inquiry 
and  advice,  and  possibly  help  in  procuring  assistance  where  the 
expenditure  is  likely  to  be  considerable. 

Many  of  these  committees  have  been  established  in  London, 
and  their  number  is  increasing.  The  Rev.  C.  E.  Brooke,  vicar  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  Brixton,  in  an  account  of  nineteen  years' 
work  in  a  large  London  parish,  explains  the  steps  by  which  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  relief  committee  was  the  best  way 
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to  deal  with  poverty  in  his  parish.  First  he  tried  relief  by  tickets 
through  district  visitors,  but  that  was  soon  found  to  be  unsatis- 
factory. The  tickets  were  sold  or  exchanged,  and  the  system 
proved  to  be  an  utter  failure.  Then  he  started  his  own  parish 
kitchen  and  stores.  This  was  an  improvement,  and  imposition 
was  put  a  stop  to.  Still,  even  these  precautions  did  not  insure 
complete  satisfaction,  and  finally  he  determined  to  establish  a 
relief  committee.  As  might  be  supposed,  this  was  not  very 
popular  at  first,  but  it  has  proved  to  be  a  very  great  boon  to  the 
parish.  Among  the  members  of  the  committee  are  three  or  four 
working-men  and  representatives  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
committee.  Each  application  is  taken  down  on  a  form,  and  care- 
ful inquiry  made  before  it  is  brought  before  the  committee.  The 
result  of  this  action  has  been  an  increased  interest  in  the  work  of 
relief,  which,  instead  of  doing  harm,  as  under  the  old  plan,  has 
effected  a  great  deal  of  permanent  good.  The  constant  com- 
munication with  the  other  local  relief  agencies  has  practically 
abolished  overlapping.  ]\Ir.  Brooke  claims  what  is,  perhaps,  of 
more  importance  than  anything  else — that  help  given  with  extreme 
care  through  a  committee  will  not  be  used  as  a  bribe  to  induce 
attendance  at  church.  Relief  given  as  a  Gospel  agency  only 
manufactures  humbugs  and  aims  a  blow  at  religion.  He  frankly 
admits  that  the  new  system  was  not  introduced  without  the 
sacrifice  of  some  adherents  among  the  poor.  These  perhaps 
attached  themselves  to  some  church  where  relief  was  to  be  got  on 
easier  terms,  and  no  doubt  this  weeding-out  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  incidental  advantages  of  the  system. 

There  are  other  indications  that  the  policy  of  using  dis- 
crimination and  judgment  in  these  matters  is  slowly  gaining 
ground,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  onslaught  of  those  who  have  been 
aptly  termed  '  feather-headed  enthusiasts.' 

As  an  example,  the  restriction  of  outdoor  Poor-Law  relief  and  a 
stricter  and  more  humane  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  though 
not  general,  has  in  some  places,  especially  in  the  East  End  of 
London,  been  in  force  for  some  years.  The  effect  has  been  most 
beneficial,  and  to  judge  from  recent  statistics  it  only  remains  for 
the  Guardians  throughout  England  to  adopt  this  policy,  long  ago 
advocated  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  pauperism  and  all  its  attendant 
evils  might  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  Whitechapel — a  tjrpical 
East  End  union — ^matters  had  in  1870  reached  a  crisis,  and  the 
Guardians  determined  to  reconsider  their  practice  of  granting 
profuse  outdoor  relief,  the  disastrous  effects  of  which  had  become 
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only  too  evident.  From  that  date  the  Guardians  have  persifitently 
reduced  the  outdoor-relief  list,  so  that  whereas  in  1869  there  were 
2,903  persons  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  in  1888  there  were 
only  48 ;  and  the  most  remarkable  £eu^  is,  that  there  were  actuaUy 
fewer  indoor  paupers  in  the  latter  year  than  there  were  in  1869, 
showing  that  those  who  are  refused  out-relief  can  in  the  majority 
of  cases  secure  a  maintenance  outside  the  workhouse.  It  is  alleged 
on  behalf  of  this  action  of  the  Guardians,  that  it  has  been  followed 
by  an  improvement  in  the  general  conditions  of  the  poor.  A 
stimulus  has  been  given  to  thrift,  and  there  is  said  to  be  less 
drunkenness.  Similar  results  have  been  attained  in  Stepney  and 
other  places  where  this  policy  has  been  adhered  to.  Those  who 
favour  the  granting  of  outdoor  relief  can  hardly  have  considered 
the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  else  they  would  surely  hesitate  to 
take  any  step  which  might  bring  about  a  recurrence  of  a  state 
of  things  which,  before  1834,  had  well-nigh  ruined  the  country. 

It  seems  to  be  undeniable  that,  the  less  that  is  done  for  the 
poor,  the  more  they  will  do  for  themselves.  A  refusal  to  give  is 
often  the  truest  form  of  charity.  The  most  lavish  giver  is  he  who 
appears  to  give  nothing,  but  who,  by  influence  on  character  and 
encouragement  of  self-reliance,  so  awakens  the  latent  capabilities 
of  the  man  he  seeks  to  help  as  to  save  him  from  the  painful 
necessity  of  asking  for  any  material  gift  at  all. 

H.  V.  TOYNBEE. 
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Professor  Fleg  as  a  Fisherman. 


PROFESSOR  FLEG-  had  never  caught  a  salmon  or  a  sea-trout, 
and  when  he  accompanied  Colonel  Burscough  and  Robert  to 
the  shooting-box  which  they  had  rented  in  Skye  it  was  his  great 
ambition  to  fill  this  vacant  niche  in  his  life's  achievements.  In- 
deed, he  never  spoke  of  the  blank  without  some  sense  of  shame, 
veiling  it,  as  it  were,  from  the  indiscretion  of  the  vulgar. 

For  when  you  would  ask  the  Professor  if  he  had  ever  caught  a 
salmon,  he  would  reply,  *  Well,  no,  not  exactly,  my  dear  sir,'  for 
he  was  the  very  soul  of  honour ;  *  but  I  have  fished  for  them, 
though  always  with  ill  success,  and  I  have  gaffed  a  salmon  for  a 
more  fortunate  or  more  skilful  angler.' 

So  Professor  Fleg  came  to  Skye  full  of  hope. 

But  this  year  Skye  suffered  under  an  infliction  that  does  not 
often  befall  it.  It  laboured  under  a  partial  drought.  The  salmon 
could  not  go  up  the  Skaebost — that  mighty  river,  so  much  like  the 
Regent's  Park  Canal — ^nor  could  the  sea-trout  get  up  the  lesser 
bums.  They  would  be  seen  jumping  (what  McBain,  the  Gaelic 
man-of-all-work,  called  '  chimping ')  in  the  loch,  looking  for  fresh 
water  that  they  might  ascend,  until,  as  McBain  said,  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  on  the  yacht's  deck  any  longer,  but  must  go  below  that 
he  might  not  see  this  tantalising  sight  of  fish  that  he  could  not 
catch,  albeit  there  was  fine  sport  to  be  had  '  splash-netting '  at 
the  bums'  mouths. 

And  Professor  Fleg  mingled  sympathetic  tears  with  the  trouble 
of  the  salmon  and  the  sea-trout,  but  in  insufiScient  quantity  to 
produce  a  spate. 

But  then  there  came  a  day,  an  evening  on  the  Saturday,  when 
the  dark  clouds  began  rushing  across  the  Minch  from  the  Uists 
and  all  the  outer  Hebrides,  be-wordpainted  by  Black,  and  poured 
down  all  night  a  liberal  rain  upon  the  land  of  Skye.  And  the  next 
morning,  being  Sunday,  a  sea-trout  came  up  as  far  as  the  bridge 
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pool  in  the  bum  that  runs  past  the  house,  and  kept  rising  hungrily 
as  if  it  were  long  since  he  had  tast-ed  fresh  food. 

It  was  clear  by  this  time,  and  the  spate  was  only  partial.  But 
the  sea-trout  was  content,  and  did  not  try  to  go  up  any  farther. 
Only  Professor  Fleg  was  not  content,  as  he  watched  him  through 
his  spectacles.  The  Professor  did  not  go  to  church,  but  spent  his 
time  in  contemplating  Nature's  handiwork  in  the  shape  of  that 
trout  in  the  bridge  pool.  For  a  long  time  he  watched  it  and  was 
strong.     Then  he  grew  weak  and  yielded. 

He  went  into  the  house  and  got  out  his  rod  and  line.  He  put 
on  his  best '  blue  upright,'  having  a  cultured  taste  for  quiet  colours, 
and  began  to  throw  with  much  satisfaction  over  the  8i)ot  where 
the  fish  was  rising.  After  every  second  throw  he  managed  to 
hook  himself  in  the  leg,  the  hat,  or  the  spectacles,  and  spent 
a  while  in  disentangling  himself.  But  the  wind  was  with  him, 
and  his  line  went  out  over  the  water  of  its  own  accord,  and  the 
fly  fell  lightly,  greatly  to  the  Professor's  admiration. 

At  the  sixth  throw  he  felt  that  sudden  intoxicating  tug,  fol- 
lowed by  a  variable  strain  upon  the  responsive  upper  joint  of  the 
rod,  which  means  a  bite.  Professor  Fleg  flushed  redly  with  pleasure 
and  excitement,  and  prepared  to  display  all  his  skill  in  landing 
this  his  first  sea-trout.  He  feared  to  give  the  fish  too  much  line, 
for  he  was  not  an  adept  at  reeling  up,  and  preferred  to  dash  after 
the  trout,  ankle  deep  in  water.  Then  it  seemed  to  threaten  to 
lead  him  into  the  rapids  at  the  tail  of  the  pool,  so,  giving  him  the 
butt,  the  Professor  ventured  to  put  a  little  strain  on  him.  He 
yielded  kindly,  and  the  Professor  grew  more  bold,  tightening  his 
hold  upon  him  until  he  gradually  brought  him  to  the  bank,  where 
he  pounced  on  the  fish  with  one  hand  while  holding  the  rod  aloft 
so  as  to  keep  a  steady  strain  upon  him. 

And  so  he  landed  his  first  sea-trout,  and  it  weighed  as  near 
as  possible  three-eighths  of  a  pound. 

And  this  was  the  Sabbath  day. 

The  Professor  threw  down  his  rod  and  line,  sighed  with  relief, 
looked  lovingly  at  the  trout.  Then  he  drew  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  with  his  right  hand,  and  removing  his  hat  with  his 
left  turned  his  face  to  the  cooling  breeze  and  prepared  to  mop  his 
warm  and  intellectual  brow.  In  this  unfinished  pose  he  was  sud- 
denly arrested,  as  if  turned  to  stone,  by  meeting  the  gaze  of  a  half- 
score  of  'bodies'  who  were  watching  him  over  the  side  of  the 
bridge  close  by. 

They  were  crofter  bodies,  and  the  odouj  of  peat  smoke  and  of 
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strong  disapproval  of  his  proceedings  was  wafted  down  upon  the 
Professor  even  before  they  spoke.  For  the  most  part  they  spoke 
in  Gaelic,  but  a  few  spoke  in  a  tongue  resembling  English.  And 
this  is  what  they  said  — 

^  Eh,  mon,  ddd  a  body  iver  see  the  like  of  it  ? ' 

*  A  sea-troot  it  is,  Alick ! ' 

*  Wi'  rod  and  line,  forbye ! ' — as  if  there  were  something  more 
profanely  secular  in  this  misuse  of  the  engines  of  Walton's  craft 
than  if  it  had  been  an  honest  net. 

*  Are  ye  no  mindin',  ye  sinfii'  body,  that  this  is  the  Sawbath 
day?' 

To  tell  the  truth,  this  was  a  circumstance  which  the  events  of 
the  previous  ten  minutes  had  entirely  put  out  of  Mr.  Fleg's  head. 
But  on  the  direct  challenge  of  his  last  interlocutor  he  became  at 
once  alive  to  the  enormity  of  his  indiscretion.  In  infinite  con- 
fusion he  laid  his  hat  reverently  beside  the  trout  and  began,  ^  My 

dear  people '     But  he  was  interrupted  by  a  discordant  GaeUc 

turmoil,  across  which  came,  in  Lowland  Scotch, '  Eh  !  dinna  speak. 
We'll  hae  na  deaUn's  wi'  ye,  ye  sinfu'  body.' 

The  Professor  was  one  of  the  most  sensitive  as  well  as  most 
habitually  courteous  of  men,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  never  before 
been  in  so  disconcerting  and  distressing  a  condition.  The  only 
thing  that  it  occurred  to  him  to  do,  in  the  perplexity  of  the 
situation,  was  to  unfiEksten  the  trout  from  the  hook,  and,  taking  it 
in  his  hand  as  a  peace-ofiering,  approach  in  this  conciliatory 
manner  the  little  crowd  upon  the  bridge.  Nor,  in  his  pride  at  the 
capture  of  the  fish,  did  its  inadequacy  as  a  peace-offering  occur  to 
him,  for  it  was  but  a  fish  of  something  between  a  quarter-  and  a 
half-pound's  weight.  But  being  his  first  sea-trout  it  appeared  to 
the  Professor  in  the  light  of  a  far  more  precious  thing  than  it 
seemed  to  his  critics,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  catching  fifty  of 
such  at  a  time  in  their  splash  nets,  and  the  Professor  in  his  trouble 
forgot  that  the  added  value  given  it  by  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
its  captor  was  a  value  which,  though  immense,  was  purely  subjec- 
tive, as  one  may  say,  and  would  appeal  but  little  to  the  critics  on 
the  bridge. 

As  the  Professor  picked  up  the  trout  and  came  towards  them, 
the  clamour  subsided  into  silent  observation ;  and  this  spectacle 
of  Mr.  Meg,  the  incarnation  of  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  approaching,  bareheaded  and  suppliant,  trout  in 
hand,  the  throng  of  Gaelic  Sabbatarians,  was  one  for  the  gods  to 
marvel  at. 
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Mr.  Fleg  looked  from  one  face  to  the  other  of  the  crofters,  but 
found  small  encouragement  therein ;  nor  did  they  cast  the  coyetous 
eyes  he  had  expected  upon  his  peace-o£fering,  his  trout.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  therefore  to  the  Lowland  woman  whose  speech  he 
had  at  least  partially,  been  able  to  understand. 

'  Pardon  me,  my  dear  madam,'  he  said  in  his  most  courteous 
way,  '  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  without  introduction. 
But  might  I  ask  you  to  favour  me  by  the  acceptance  of  this ' — he 
held  out  his  hand — 'this' — he  failed  to  find  an  adjective  that 
would  express  his  feelings — '  this — fish  ? ' 

The  Professor  felt  conscious  of  a  something  near  akin  to  bathos 
in  this  conclusion  ;  but  it  is  to  be  recorded  that  not  a  suspicion  of 
amusement  was  to  be  seen  on  any  crofter  fiwje.  The  case  was  &r 
too  serious.  To  the  Professor  it  seemed  to  grow  more  serious 
every  instant,  when  the  woman  broke  forth : — 

'  Tak'  it  awa' !  Tak'  it  awa',  ye  sinfu'  mon !  Dae  ye  think  tae 
supperlicate  me  wi'  the  wages  o'  sin  ?  Awa',  I  tell  ye — ^awa' !  I 
wad  na  touch  yer  wuckedness  though  it  were  a  great  saumon  itseF, 
let  alone  a  meeserable  wee  bit  trootie  sic'  as  yon.' 

'  Miserable  troutie,  my  good  woman ! '  the  Professor  began, 
deeply  mortified  by  the  rejection  of  his  proflFered  peace-offering 
and  the  insult  heaped  upon  it.  But  the  woman  gave  him  no 
chance. 

'  Dinna  ye  "  guid  woman  "  me !  1*11  ha'  nane  o'  yer  "  guid 
womans."  Did  na  ye  ken,'  she  said,  turning  on  the  poor  man 
fiercely,  '  did  na  ye  ken  that  it  was  t'  Sawbath  day  ? ' 

*  My  good  wo I  mean,'  he  hastily  corrected  himself,  '  my 

dear  madam,  I  can  very  truly  assure  you  that  for  the  moment  I 
had  forgotten  the  fact.' 

'  Guid  sakes  save  us ! ' 

The  woman  threw  her  hands  in  the  air  in  pious  amazement, 
and  forthwith  translated  this  appalling  intelligence  into  Gaelic  for 
the  benefit  of  the  majority ;  on  which  there  was  a  simultaneous 
exclamation  of  horror,  aild  a  drawing  back  from  the  Professor  as 
if  he  had  been  ^  a  laidly  worm '  or  other  uncanny  object.  And  a 
new  aspect  was  then  put  on  the  matter  by  the  arrival  of  McBain. 

McBain  himself,  indeed,  looked  upon  Mr.  Fleg  and  the  fishing- 
rod  and  the  sea-trout  with  grave-  disapproval,  but  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  as  he  listened  to  the  account,  given  him  with  many 
suitable  interjections  of  pious  indignation,  of  the  Professor's 
enormities. 

He  looked  a  good  deal  shocked,  and  he  paused  awhile,  in  his 
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Highland  way,  before  he  said  anything,  turning  round  and  round 
his  hat,  which  he  held  before  him  in  his  hand,  as  if  it  were  the 
handle  of  a  barrel-organ  to  grind  out  the  words  with.  Then  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  lady  who  had  been  Mr.  Fleg's  chief 
inquisitor : — 

'  I'm  not  saying  that  I  approve  of  the  fishing,  Mrs.  Macpher- 
son — it  is  a  sinful  thing  upon  the  Sabbath  day.  But  there  has 
been  worse  things  done  in  this  township  and  on  this  foreshore 
since  this  Sabbath's  dawn,  Mrs.  Macpherson.  See  whether  all  the 
black  is  washed  from  oflF  your  own  hands.' 

This  address  of  McBain's  had  a  wonderfully  mitigating  eflTect 
upon  the  righteous  wrath  of  the  lady.  Whatever  the  colour  of 
her  hands,  her  face  changed  its  hue  and  became  several  shades 
warmer.  Then  she  gathered  up  her  kirtle,  as  one  who  would  keep 
herself  free  from  besmirching  surroundings,  and  swept,  with  her 
nose  aloft,  over  the  bridge. 

And  finding  themselves  abandoned  by  their  chief  spokeswoman, 
the  rest  of  the  crowd  one  by  one  follows!  her  example,  until  Pro- 
fessor Fleg,  McBain,  and  the  sea-trout  were  left  alone  together. 

McBain  then  explained  to  the  Professor  the  hidden  virtue  in 
his  words,  by  which  he  had  swept  away,  as  a  peat  smoke  does  a 
host  of  midges,  the  crowd  of  Sabbatarians.  He  explained  that 
the  reference  to  the  possible  blackness  of  Mrs.  Macpherson's  hands 
was  not  purely  metaphorical.  For  it  so  happened  that  on  this 
very  Sunday  morning  McBain  had  looked  out  of  the  door  of  his 
black  house  very  early.  And  his  house  stood  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  loch  from  that  on  which  most  of  the  houses  of  the  township 
stood.  And  as  he  was  admiring  the  face  of  Nature  he  became 
aware  of  two  figures  moving  upon  the  shore,  and,  watching 
attentively,  saw  that  they  were  engaged  in  abstracting  as  many 
lumps  of  coal  as  they  could  conveniently  carry  from  a  large  heap 
which  had  been  discharged  oflF  a  ship  the  previous  day  for  the  use 
of  Colonel  Burscough's  household.  But  while  McBain  put  on  his 
boots — with  which,  he  said,  he  would"  like  to  have  *  kicked  the 
thieves  sorely ' — they  went  oflF  with  their  coals,  and  though  they 
were  too  far  oflF  for  him  to  identify,  in  the  dim  early  light,  he  was 
able  to  see  that  they  went  to  Mrs.  Macpherson's  cottage. 

McBain  concluded  his  explanation  by  some  general  observa- 
tions on  the  wickedness  of  Sabbath-breaking  which  went  home  to 
the  Professor's  heart.  He  then  said  *  G-ood-day,'  leaving  the 
Professor  to  gather  up  his  hat  and  his  rod  and  line,  and  return  to 
the  house  with  the  trout  in  his  hand  and  a  tumult  in  his  heart, 
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which  was  divided  between  a  joy,  not  yet  completely  chastened, 
in  his  capture,  and  pain  at  the  shock  he  had  inflicted  on  the 
sensibilities  of  these  weaker  and  peat-smoky  brethren. 

The  Professor  and  Colonel  Burscough  had  met  a  singular  man 
as  they  came  up  by  train.  He  had  entered  the  train  at  Dingwall 
and  accompanied  them  to  Strome  Ferry.  He  was  a  stalwart  per- 
son and  wore  a  kilt  with  all  its  accessories  and  a  beard.  He 
carried  in  his  hand  all  that  he  had  with  him  by  way  of  luggage — 
a  very  long  and  thin  box.  He  put  this  under  the  seat  of  the 
carriage. 

He  talked  very  volubly,  especiaUy  when  he  discovered  Mr. 
Fleg's  interest,  and  ignorance,  in  fishing.  He  told  tales  of  the 
fishing  in  Loch  Torridon,  a  sea-water  loch  in  the  mainland  just 
opposite  the  Quirang,  in  the  north  of  Skye.  '  In  Loch  Torridon/ 
he  said, '  the  lythe  grow  to  such  a  prodigious  size  that  the  natives 
when  they  fish  for  them  adopt  the  following  plan.  They  tie  the 
end  of  the  rod  to  a  spare  oar  which  they  take  with  them  in  the 
boat  for  the  especial  purpose.  As  soon  as  they  hook  one  of  these 
monsters  he  rushes  off,  dragging  out  the  line  till  the  reel  is  nearly 
red-hot.  Then  when  the  line  on  the  reel  is  exhausted  they  throw 
the  rod  overboard,  and  after  the  rod  the  oar,  and  they  go  rowing 
about  the  loch  after  them.  The  oar  remains  on  the  top  of  the 
water,  though  dragged  along  at  a  tremendous  rate  by  the  fish 
below.  By  degrees  it  goes  slower  and  slower,  and  then  when  they 
judge  the  fish  to  be  sufficiently  tired  they  pick  up  the  oar  and 
then  the  rod,  and  gradually  reel  in  the  fish  till  they  can  reach 
him  with  the  gaff.' 

The  Colonel  and  the  Professor  were  both  silent  when  the 
Highlander  had  finished  the  story,  and  he  seemed  rather  disap- 
pointed ;  but  at  length  he  said,  *  Well,  you  do  not  seem  very  con- 
versationally inclined,  so  I  think  111  just  give  you  a  tune  on  the 
pipes.' 

So  he  took  up  his  luggage — the  long  box — which  was  seen, 
when  opened,  to  contain  an  eighteen-foot  salmon-rod,  two  paper 
collars,  and  some  bagpipes.  Now  the  Highland  railway  is  not  a 
thing  of  rhythmical  movement  at  best,  and  the  Colonel  and  the 
Professor  found  its  jolts  and  shakings,  when  accompanied  by  the 
shrieks  and  screams  and  groans  of  Scotland's  natioiul  instrument 
of  what  she  is  pleased  to  call  music,  rather  a  severe  tax  on  the 
senses.  The  bagpipes  are  bearable,  mellowed  by  the  distance  of  a 
Highland  glen,  but  in  the  confinement  of  a  railway  carriage  they 
are  rather  much.     The  man  of  war  was  forced  into  one  comer  of 
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the  carriage,  the  man  of  learning  into  another,  as  though  they 
were  physically  compressed  there  by  the  volume  of  the  sound 
which  the  Highlander,  with  immense  delight,  was  uttering  jfrom 
the  other  end  of  the  carriage.  And  he  was  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  the  human  race,  and  seemed  to  bear  it  even  with  pleasure 
himself;  nor  did  he  cease  for  a  moment  to  take  breath,  playing 
one  reel  tune  after  another  (all  marvellously  alike)  until  the  train 
came  tardily  to  its  terminus  at  Strome  Ferry.  There  he  put  his 
bagpipes  regretfully  into  the  long  thin  box  again,  expressed  the 
great  pleasure  which  the  society  of  the  Colonel  and  the  Professor 
had  given  him  during  the  journey,  and  his  sincere  regret  that  he 
was  unable  any  longer  to  enjoy  it.  Then  he  wrung  each  of  them 
by  the  hand  with  a  warmth  that  left  them  under  the  impression 
of  having  suffered  the  mediaeval  form  of  torture  known  as  the 
embrace  of  the  rat-catcher's  daughter,  and  vanished  into  the  crowd 
of  tourists,  bearing  with  him  the  long  thin  box  and  an  invitation 
incautiously  given  him  by  the  hospitable  Colonel  (before  the  pro- 
duction of  the  bagpipes)  to  visit  them  at  the  shooting  lodge  if 
his  travels  led  him  in  that  direction. 

Now  this  was  a  man  whom  they  were  not  likely  to  forget,  and 
though  Mr.  Fleg  accepted  his  account  of  the  lythe  fishing  at  Loch 
Torridon  with  a  soupgon  of  the  classic  grain  of  salt  with  which  he 
would  fain  have  seasoned  the  Highland  music,  still  he  felt  that, 
like  all  myths,  this  should  have  somewhere  a  substratum  of  fact 
about  it,  were  it  only  by  way  of  allegory. 

Wherefore  Mr.  Fleg  was  in  the  firequent  habit  of  saying, 
'  Would  it  not  be  possible,  my  dear  sir,  for  us  one  day  to  snatch  a 
favourable  hour  and  sail  across  to  Loch  Torridon,  there  to  tempt 
our  fortune  with  some  of  those  monsters  of  the  deep  of  which  our 
Highland  friend  spoke  to  us  ? ' 

To  which  Colonel  Burscough  would  always  answer,  *  Why,  jam 
it  all,  Fleg !  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  of  course — nothing  easier. 
Choose  your  own  time.  Order  the  boat  whenever  you  like.  But 
all  I  stipulate  is  that  I  don't  go  with  you — see  ? ' 

This  was  the  sort  of  permission  of  which  Mr.  Fleg  was  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  be  able  to  take  advantage.  To  order  out  a 
yacht  belonging  to  another  man  and  to  give  the  order  to  a  skip- 
per who  was  another's  servant  were  inconceivable  impertinences 
to  Mr.  Fleg.  But  at  length  he  persuaded  Eobert  to  take  the 
enterprise  in  hand,  and  once  Robert  had  undertaken  it  its  accom- 
plishment was  near  at  hand. 

So  they  started  with  a  Mr  breeze  down  the  loch,  and  all  went 
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well  till  they  were  round  the  north  of  Skye  and  oflF  North  Bona, 
where  the  wind  died  away  and  it  fell  a  dead  calm.  They  flapped 
about  idly  awhile,  and  put  out  some  lines  over  the  yacht's  side  in 
twenty  fethoms  of  water,  and  had  never  a  bite  for  an  hour. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Fleg  exclaimed,  '  I  am  of  opinion,  my  dear  sir, 
that  a  fish  is  even  now  biting  at  my  bait.' 

*  Oh,  then  pull  up,  pull  up,  please,  Mr.  Professor,'  McBain  said 
in  great  excitement. 

The  Professor  began  hauling  in  the  line,  and  the  business 
went  well  till  he  had  himself  anchored  in  a  cat's-cradle  of  some 
six  &thoms  of  the  line  in  inextricable  confusion.  He  was  like  the 
advertisement  of  somebody's  pills — the  lion  in  the  net.  Then 
McBain  said,  *  Let  me,  let  me,  Mr.  Professor ! '  and  taking  the  line 
from  him  began  hauling  it  in,  while  Mr.  Fleg  was  too  entangled 
to  make  a  protest,  and  solaced "  himself  by  taking  up  the  gaff 
instead. 

^  A  large  fush,  a  large  fush,'  McBain  said  appreciatively,  as  he 
drew  in  foot  after  foot  of  the  tugging  line,  while  Mr.  Fleg  stood 
in  eager  readiness  with  the  gaff". 

At  last  the  thing  came  flapping  on  the  top  of  the  water.  It 
was  a  large  cod,  nearly  twenty  pounds  in  weight. 

'  The  gaff!  the  gaff! '  McBain  said  softly. 

Mr.  Fleg  leant  over  the  side,  but  the  gaff  had  caught  for  a 
moment  in  something  inboard.  He  gave  it  a  tug  and  loosed  it, 
and  at  the  same  instant  an  extra  strain  seemed  to  come  upon  the 
line — ^the  cod  gave  one  extra  whisk  of  his  tail — the  double  gut 
broke — and  away  went  Mr.  Cod  down  into  the  depths  again,  with 
the  end  of  broken  gut  waving  like  a  moustache  from  the  comer 
of  his  mouth. 

'  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  what  a  misfortune,  my  dear  sir !  The 
gaff,  my  dear  sir — it  was  caught  in  something.' 

'  Eh  ?  eh  ? '  said  McBain  gently.     '  It  wass  my  leg.' 

*  Your  what  ?  Leg !  My  dear  sir !  Leg !  Your  ?  My  dear 
Mr.  McBain,  are  you  in  sober  earnest  ? ' 

*  Eh  ?  eh  ?     It  iss  no  matter.' 

'  No  matter !     My  dear  sir,  I  tugged  at  it ! ' 

'  Eh  ?  Yis — tugged — yis,'  McBain  said,  quite  pleased  to 
recognise  the  word. 

Then  Mr.  Fleg  covered  himself  with  profuse  apologies  and 
bound  up  McBain's  leg,  to  the  latter's  unspeakable  confusion,  in 
his  own  pocket-handkerchief ;  and  then,  the  calm  continuing,  and 
there  seeming  no  prospect  of  getting  more  fish,  Mr.  Fleg  disen- 
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tangled  himself  from  the  line  and  went  down  to  the  saloon  to 
write  an  article  on  the  insensibility  of  the  Celtic  race  to  pain, 
expressing  views  which  would  show  the  crofter  question  in  au 
entirely  new  hght. 

Meanwhile  McBain  had  softly  approached  Eobert.  'I  know 
sir.  There  iss  a  sandbank  near  yonder.  It  iss  a  splendid  bank 
for  spoot-fush.' 

'  What's  spout-fish?' 

'  Eh !  eh  !  With  shells.  They  dig  down  in  sand — splendid 
nice  to  eat.' 

'  Well,  how  can  we  get  'em  ? ' 

'  The  dinghy,'  said  McBain. 

So  they  started  in  the  dinghy  and  rowed  off  to  the  sandbank, 
and  there  they  dug  in  the  soft  sand  until  they  overtook  the 
quickly  burrowing  long-shelled  bivalves  and  came  back  with  a 
whole  shoal  of  them  in  the  boat.  McBain  had  not  overestimated 
the  sandbank. 

Then  they  showed  them  to  Jlr.  Fleg.  '  And  how  do  you  eat 
them,  my  dear  sir — in  their  native  condition,  or  fried,  or  boiled  ?  ' 

^  Jist  boiled,'  McBain  said ;  *  in  watter,'  he  added,  that  there 
should  be  no  mistake. 

*  Quite  so,  my  dear  sir — in  water,'  Mr.  Fleg  repeated,  and  went 
below  again  to  the  anaesthesia  of  the  Celt. 

McBain  looked  to  the  boiling  of  the  *  spoot-fush  '  himself — 
again  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  ;  and  the  time  drew  on  till 
four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  McBain  took  the  *  spoot-fush ' 
from  the  fire  and  declared  them  ready  for  eating. 

*  They  look  indeed  most  excellent,  my  dear  sir,'  Mr.  Fleg  said, 
as  they  appeared  upon  a  plate. 

Then  they  began  to  try  to  eat  them.  They  got  them. into 
their  mouths  and  champed  upon  them,  but  without  making  the 
least  effect.  Their  teeth  went  in,  but  the  '  spoot-fush '  just 
flattened  itself  out  like  indiarubber,  and  tough  as  leather,  and 
squeaked  (like  indiarubber)  as  it  regained  its  shape  when  their 
wearied  jaws  parted  oflf  it. 

*  Excellent,  doubtless,  my  dear  sir,'  said  Mr.  Fleg  to  Eobert ; 
'  could  one  but  reduce  them  to  such  a  condition  as  would  permit 
of  the  palate  taking  cognisance  of  them  ;  but  as  it  is,  my  dear  sir 
— eh  ?-— yes — a  trifle,  as  we  may  say,  tough.' 

It  was  seldom  that  Mr.  Fleg's  charity  allowed  him  to  pass  6=0 
severe  a  criticism.  The  *  spoot-fush  '  must  have  appeared  to  him 
very,  very  inedible. 
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McBain  was  very  disappointed.  He  ate  his  own  '  spoot-fash,' 
and  came  afib  to  see  how  the  others  were  being  appreciated.  He 
said  they  were  '  splendid  nice,'  and  was  but  moderately  comforted 
by  Mr.  Fleg  telling  him  he  was  convinced  that  as  *  spout-fish '  they 
were  quite  prize  specimens  of  their  species,  and  that  he  was  sure 
they  would  be  foimd  delicious  by  those  who  liked  '  spout-fish.* 
For  his  own  part,  however,  he  grieved  to  say  that  his  education 
had  not  been  such  as  to  lead  him  to  an  appreciation  of  '  spout- 
fish.' 

Bobert  expressed  a  very  similar  opinion  in  somewhat  cruder 
terms,  telling  McBain  that  the  spout-fish  were  'blamed  good 
things  to  give  a  teething  baby  to  chew  on,  but  not  fit  food  for  a 
Christian  man.' 

McBain,  a  blighted  being,  could  but  solace  himself  by  eating 
up  the  rejected  '  spout-fish  '  of  Eobert  and  Mr.  Fleg. 

And  the  calm  continued,  and  the  stillness  was  unbroken  save 
by  the  occasional  flapping  of  the  sails  and  the  squeaking  of  Mr. 
Fleg's  quill-pen  in  the  saloon  below  as  he  expounded  his  theme  of 
Celtic  anaesthesia. 

Then  from  the  deck  above  there  were  borne  to  him  sounds  of 
pitiful  groaning,  as  of  a  man  in  his  death  agony.  He  went  up 
the  companion-way  and  found  McBain  prone  upon  the  deck,  feee 
downward.  He  was  groaning  deep  bass  guttural  groans,  and 
Robert  and  the  other  man  were  standing  in  a  sympathetic  silent 
circle  around  him. 

'  What  is  it,  my  dear  sir  ?  What  is  it  ?  Can  it  be,  my  dear 
sir,  that  the  gaif— his  leg ' 

'  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Fleg !  it's  not  that,'  Robert  began ;  but  McBain's 
voice  interrupted  him. 

*  Eh !  eh ! '  he  was  exclaiming  in  his  earnest,  gentle  way.  '  I 
wush  they  spoot-fush  wass  back  on  that  sandbank.'  Then  he 
groaned  again  in  inward  agony. 

So  Mr.  Fleg  made  some  suggestions  for  JIcBain's  relief,  and 
returned  to  his  cabin  thoughtfully,  and  thought  for  a  long  time 
over  his  paper  on  the  insensibility  to  pain  of  the  Celtic  people. 
Then  he  tore  the  paper  into  little  pieces  and  threw  them  from  his 
porthole ;  and  a  little  puff  of  wind,  errant  through  the  calm,  took 
the  scraps  and  wafted  them  up  to  the  deck,  and  they  fell  all  about 
on  McBain,  who  now  was  lying  asleep,  face  upward  on  the  deck, 
like  the  leaves  which  the  robins  spread  upon  the  lost  babes  in  the 
wood. 

McBain  went  on  sleeping  and  the  calm  continued,  and  they 
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hoisted  the  riding  light  above  the  yacht's  bow,  and  all  turned  in, 
save  the  man  on  watch.  But  for  a  long  while  Mr.  Fleg  did  not 
sleep,  for  the  eagerness  of  his  mind  kept  him  wakeful.  Out  of 
the  porthole  through  which  he  had  thrown  the  scraps  of  the 
essay  which  the  '  spoot-fush  *  had  spoiled  he  had  let  out  a  deep 
line,  and  even  as  he  lay  in  his  bunk  he  could  lift  the  lead  up 
and  down  off  the  bottom.  In  his  mind's  eye  he  saw  it  so  clearly 
there,  twenty  fathoms  below — the  crosspiece  of  iron  and  the  lead 
hanging  from  the  middle  of  the  iron  bar.  Then,  from  either  end  < 
of  the»bar,  a  bit  of  twisted  gut  let  hang  a  hook  baited  with  the 
shiniest  and  tastiest  bit  of  herring.  Nor  was  this  all  that  this 
happy  Professor  of  Anatomy  could  see — though  maybe  it  was  all 
that  there  was  to  be  seen — for  one  is  not  a  Professor  of  Anatomy 
for  nothing.  He  could  see  great  cod-fish,  huge  skates,  twenty- 
pounder  lythe,  all  cruising  about  upon  the  sand  and  sea-weed 
below,  examining  with  hungry  eyes — every  instant  opening 
ravenous  mouths  to  gobble  them — those  tempting  herring  collops. 
But  once  or  twice  he  really  did  think  that  he  felt  a  fishy  grip  at 
the  line,  and  pulled  it  up  a  little  way,  sitting  up  in  his  bunk. 
But  no,  there  was  no  more  tugging ;  and  sadly  he  let  it  down 
again  and  lay  back  in  his  bed. 

And  then  it  seemed  to  the  Professor  that  he  dozed,  and  woke 
to  the  reality  of  a  fearful  contest.  For  the  line  which  was  around 
his  finger  was  being  pulled  with  fierce  tugs,  as  though  the  finger 
would  be  torn  bodily  oflF,  and  the  line  was  cutting  into  the  flesh ; 
but  he  lay  there  and  with  the  courage  and  strength  of  desperation 
hauled  in  the  line  upon  his  berth.  And  he  took  no  heed  that  it 
was  all  dripping  wet  with  the  sea-water  and  soaking  hSj  blankets, 
but  pulled  on  and  on.  And  still  the  tug-tugging  went  on,  more  and 
more  emphatic  as  he  drew  the  fish  from  the  depths.  At  length 
he  heard  its  splashes  as  he  got  it  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  but 
he  did  not  hesitate,  and  drew  it  right  up  to  the  porthole.  But 
there  the  crossbar  of  iron  caught  and  held  a  moment ;  at  which  he 
gave  a  stronger  pull,  and  the  bar  came  through  with  a  jerk,  and 
the  fish  glided  through  the  porthole  with  it. 

And  then  the  man  on  watch  was  aroused  by  fearful  cries,  and 
McBain  jumped  from  the  deck,  forgetful  of  the  '  spoot-fush,'  and 
rushed  down  the  companion-way,  dashing  this  way  and  that  like 
a  dog  that  hears  its  master's  whistle  but  cannot  make  out  whence 
it  comes.  But  the  cries  kept  up,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
placing  them — in  Mr.  Fleg's  cabin.  So  they  opened  the  door 
with  no  ceremony  upon  a  curious  sight,  carrying  a  suggestion  of 
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St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  of  Andromeda  and  the  monster,  of  the 
infant  Hercules  and  the  serpent  in  his  cradle ;  for  there  was  ^Mr. 
Fleg  prone  upon  his  berth  struggling,  with  screams  of  terror, 
against  the  multitudinous  folds  of  a  huge  conger. 

The  fish  still  had  the  hook  in  its  jaw,  and  had  wound  about 
itself  the  many  fathoms  of  the  line  as,  with  head  now  where  its 
tail  was  an  instant  since,  it  seemed  to  search  its  enemy  among  the 
blankets.  But  there  was  no  method  in  its  attack — neither,  con- 
sidering his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  was  there  so  much  as  might 
have  been  expected  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fleg.  For  he  did  but 
grasp  at  the  conger's  tail  when  that  portion  of  the  creature  was 
towards  him,  but  on  the  instant  that  the  gaping  head  appeared 
where  but  just  now  was  the  tail  Mr.  Fleg  ducked  beneath  the 
blankets,  and  the  enemy  prowled  above  them  searching  for  him  in 
vain. 

McBain  said,  '  Eh !  eh !  eh ! '  and  his  face  showed  appreciation 
and  oblivion  of  all  his  pain  and  his  *  spoot-fush '  as  he  watched  the 
struggle. 

And  then  he  drew  his  knife ;  and  the  Celt  brandishing  the 
weapon  was  but  an  added  terror  to  the  poor  Professor  as  he  watched 
the  blade  flashing  along  the  sea-serpent's  coils  above  him.  For 
McBain  bungled  over  the  execution,  as  if  of  sly  purpose,  until  the 
Professor  once  for  all  buried  his  head  beneath  the  clothes  with 
definite  resolve  not  to  lift  it  until  the  dincmeToefnt ;  and  McBain 
with  deft  movement  sliced  off  the  threatening  head.  Still  the 
body  wriggled,  and  the  Professor  would  not  for  a  while  yet  be 
assured.  Then  McBain  bore  the  conger  away,  swathed  in  the 
twenty  fathoms  of  line,  and  Mr.  Fleg  followed,  inadequately  clad, 
to  view  his  quarry. 

So  the  sea-serpent  was  hung  up  for  human  food,  for  there  are 
people  who  can  eat  anything,  a  conger  even.  And  the  yacht  was 
at  peace,  and  becalmed,  until  dawn.  Then  a  breeze  came,  and 
they  were  in  Loch  Torridon  before  midday.  And  there  they  had 
mighty  fishing ;  for,  though  they  did  not  catch  the  monstrous 
lythe  of  which  the  bagpiper  had  told  them,  they  caught  whitings 
and  skates  and  haddocks  in  tremendous  quantity  and  variety  with 
deep  lines  from  the  yacht.  Moreover,  they  caught  l3rthe,  '  tailing  * 
for  them,  with  an  indiarubber  eel  and  bright  spinning  tin  head, 
behind  the  dinghy  as  they  rowed  round  a  rocky  island  which  is 
there ;  so  that  two  days  later  Mr.  Fleg  returned  to  the  lodge  as 
happy  as  Odysseus  might  have  been  had  he  come  from  a  less  pro- 
tracted siege  of  Troy. 

Horace  Hctchixso-. 
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IF  to  err  be  human,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in 
these  scattered  notes.  Mr.  Henderson,  the  author  of  The 
Casket  Letters^  points  out  to  me  that  Dalgliesh's  *  confession ' 
is  printed  in  Buchanan's  Detectio  Maries  Regince,  and  that 
Bresslau  quotes  an  abstract  from  Morton's  Declaration,  not  the  . 
copy  published  by  Mr.  Henderson  ;  moreover,  that  M.  Philippson 
gives  up  the  other  story  about  the  capture  of  Dalgliesh.  In  another 
field  of  research  I  seem  also  to  have  blundered,  not  in  thesefpages ; 
but  I  may  as  well  bum  my  faggot  here.  In  Mr.  Conan  Doyle's 
excellent  Oreat  Shadow  he  introduces  a  house  built  half  on  eaclf .. 
side  of  the  Border,  north  of  Tweed.  I  fancied  Tweed  was*  the 
Border  in  that  place,  but  it  seems  that  the  domain  of  Berwick- 
on-Tweed  extends  north  of  the  river.  The  mistake  about  Mr. 
Henderson's  book  was  due  to  a  reading  of  his  first,  not  his  second, 
edition. 


• 


An  unknown  correspondent  sends  the  following  curious  depo- 
sition of  guilt  in  witchcraft : — 

*  The  Abyss  of  Bayswater :  December  15. 

*  Dear  Sir,-— I  am  a  diligent  reader  of  the  "  Ship  "  in  Long- 
man's, and  seeing  you  take  an  interest  in  dreams  and  such  things, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  may  know  something  about  witch- 
craft too !  For  several  years  I  have  had  an  intense  desire  to  in- 
flict some  pains  and  aches  on  the  writer  calling  himself  ■         , 

in  revenge  for  impertinent  remarks  about  woman  in  his  books. 
In  pursuance  of  this  object  I  secured  his  likeness,  and  with  many 
an  evil  wish  stabbed  it  full  of  pins !  But,  as  fer  as  I  could  learn, 
he  suffered  not  at  all ;  in  feet  quite  lately,  at  a  lecture,  I  saw  him 
looking  as  self-satisfied  a  fogey  as  usual.     Having  now  discovered 

that is  merely  his  nam  de  guerre^  I  am  proceeding  to 

torture  him  anew,  and,  knowing  you  bail  from  the  land  of  the 
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warlock  and  the  witch,  shall  be  very  grateful  for  a  few  hints  on 
the  subject.' 

The  procedure  of  my  esteemed  correspondent  was  perfectly 
regular,  as  the  name  of  the  gentleman  experimented  on  was  his 
real  name.  He  is  a  friend  of  my  own,  so  I  do  not  publish  it,  as 
he  might  dislike  being  called  a  fogey ;  but,  in  fact,  he  suflFered 
horrible  agonies,  as  a  result  of  the  process  of  stabbing  his  effigy. 
At  the  same  time  his  sceptical  and  scientific  bent  of  mind  prevents 
him  from  attributing  his  sufferings  to  their  real  cause.  My  eor- 
respondent  is  in  a  fair  way  to  ^  learn  him  to  be  a  toad ' ;  and 
perhai)s  he  will  speak  of  the  Sex,  in  future,  with  more  respect. 


An  American  correspondent  sends  the  following  note  on  sensa- 
tion in  fish.  As  one  has  seen  a  trout  rise  to  a  Whitchurch  dun, 
break  the  gut,  go  on  feeding,  and  presently  be  landed  on  another 
fly,  and  as  my  friend  Norman  (referred  to  later)  caught  a  salmon 
with  a  Popham,  three  other  Pophams  sticking  in  his  mouth,  I  am 
still  persuaded  that  fish  do  not  feel  as  we  do.  If  we  were  hooked 
at  dinner,  we  should  leave  off  feeding,  especially  on  a  dangerous 
dish.  But,  of  course,  if  incompetent  persons  tear  a  fish's  mouth 
to  rags  with  a  huge  artificial  minnow  and  set  of  triangles,  as  in 
this  American  anecdote,  that  is  a  different  affair.  An  injury  to 
an  organ  is  one  thing,  a  prick  in  a  homy  lip  is  another. 


•     « 
« 


*  My  reason  for  writing  you  is  to  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  your  opinion,  as  expressed  in  your  article  on  the  ab- 
sence of  feeling  in  fish.  You  say,  "  Fish,  if  they  feel,  do  not  feel  as 
we  do."  My  experience  leads  me  to  think  that  they  do  feel,  and 
continue  suffering,  just  as  we  do.  In  Southern  Oregon  there  is  a 
river  called  the  Williamson — named  after  a  Scotsman — than  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagirie  el  finer  trout-stream.  It  is,  in 
July — the  time  of  year  I  twice  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  two 
weeks  on  its  banks — as  large  as  the  Beauly  and  the  Ness  combined 
usually  are  at  that  time.  It  is  the  largest  stream  running  into 
Lake  Klamath,  and  passes  through  the  Indian  Reservation,  and 
the  Beservation  is  as  closely  guarded  against  poachers  as  the  High- 
lands. (All  this  detail  is  necessary  to  "  clear  the  pint "  of  "  feding.") 
Well,  last  year,  for  the  second  time,  I  got  permission  from  Mr. 
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Mathews,  the  Indian  Agent,  to  go  on  the  Beservation  with  fonr 
other  amateur  anglers  ("  fishing  cranks  "  is  the  term  applied  to  us 
here.)  Most  of  the  party  had  never  fished  with  the  fly,  and  could  not 
cast ;  but  they  could  sit  on  a  rough  Indian  bridge  and  l^t  a  spoon- 
hook  float  down  on  the  rapid  current,  and  when  a  fish  hooked 
itself^  as  in  your  case,  when  you  were  half  asleep,  they  gave  him 
the  "  butt,"  as  instructed  previously,  and  if  the  fish  got  away 
another  soon  took  his  place ;  and  these  fish  weighed  from  1  lb.  to 
10  lb*  Major  MacGregor,  a  Scotsman  from  Ayr,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  cavalry  at  Fort  Klamath,  told  me  that  he  landed  a 
13-lb.  trout  on  the  Williamson.  After  so  much  amateur  angling 
as  this  a  great  many  fish  were  wounded  badly,  and  many  hooks 
and  leaders  were  lost.  The  day  before  we  broke  up  camp  I  knded, 
among  a  number  of  other  fish,  two  that  weighed — one  4  lb.  and 
the  other  nearly  5  lb.,  both  in  a  sickly  condition^  and  both  with 
torn  mouths,  and  these  were  the  only  sickly  fish  I  saw  on  the 
river.  Therefore  I  am  convinced  tlmt  fish  suffer  pain,  even  if  they 
again  and  again  rise  to  a  fly,  yourself  and  Norman  of  Helmsdale 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  These  fish  were  previously 
hooked,  and  so  roughly  handled  by  our  beginners  that  the  hooks 
were  torn  through  their  mouths,  leaving  deep  wounds — ^the  treble 
hooks  of  the  spoon  not  sinking  in  the  fish  as  deeply  as  one  fly- 
hook  would,  but  doing  much  more  injury  to  the  struggling  trout. 
The  want  of  gameness  in  these  fish  showed  itself  to  me  as  soon  as 
I  bent  the  rod  on  them.  Now,  I  am  convinced  that  a  fish  suffers 
just  as  a  warm-blooded  animal  suffers ;  that  the  fever  which  takes 
possession  of  a  badly  wounded  soldier  is  represented  in  a  badly 
wounded  fish  by  some  other  natural  process.  What  you  say  about 
Norman's  salmon  may  be  true,  but  because  a  fish  keeps  swidlowing 
Pophams  it  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  he  is  not  suffering. 
What  could  he  do  ?  Go  to  the  bottom  and  die  ?  Activity  on  his 
part  would  soon  loosen  a  bookful  of  Pophams,  And  they  would  all 
drop  out.  When  a  well-conditioned  trout  jumps  into  the  air 
after  he  is  hooked,  and  tries  to  shake  the  hook  out  of  his  mouth, 
it  surely  is  because  it  pains  him  ?  A  dog  will  exert  himself  as 
much  when  a  rat  gets  hold  of  him  by  the  nose.' 


• 


One  or  two  critics,  who  are  also  poets,  though  poets  but  little 
read,  have  recently  been  denouncing  '  literary  poetry.'  It  might 
be  thought  that  all  poetry  by  persons  who  can  read  and  write  is 
*  literary.'    The  late  Laureate  was  an  eminently  literary  poet ;  so 
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was  Milton,  so  was  Virgil,  so  is  everyone  who  is  a  poet  at  all  in 
an  age  of  reading  and  writing.  But  perhaps  the  objection  is 
made  to  poets  who  are  literary — ^and  nothing  else.  That  sort  of 
objection  would  be  worth  taking  if  there  were  great  risk  that  the 
world  would  be  seduced  by  this  too-premeditated  art.  Similar 
censures  are  occasionally  directed  against  *  literary  plays.'  The 
modem  drama,  with  all  respect  to  the  friends  of  Dr.  Ibsen,  is  not 
essentially  marked  by  literary  qualities.  Scarcely  anyone  thinks 
of  reading  a  modem  play,  however  much  it  may  amuse  him  on 
the  stage.  Again,  the  plays  which  are  literature  never  reach  the 
stage,  as  a  general  rule.  The  manager  who  would  act  Mr;  Swin- 
burne's '  Bothwell '  would  inevitably  be  compelled  to  cut  great 
cantles  out,  for  it  occupies  a  portly  and  imposing  volume.  Lord 
Tennyson's  plays  have  seen  the  footlights,  but  not  triumphantly. 
As  for  the  tragedies  which  misguided  young  men  publish,  their 
name  is  legion,  and  the  authors  usually  expect  Mr.  Irving  to  pro- 
duce them.  But  nobody  acts  them,  any  more  than  he  thinks  of 
acting  Beddoes's  DeatKa  Jest  Booh  Poetry  and  the  stage  are 
not  on  friendly  terms,  as  they  were  in  the  days  between  Marlowe's 
time  and  Dr.  Johnson's.  Yet  the  hope  of  being  acted  still  seduces 
the  literary  heart,  and  it  is  only  after  one  or  two  failures  that 
most  imaginative  authors  cease  to  follow  light  hopes  of  a  dramatic 
triumph.  The  mere  lucre  to  be  gained  from  a  successful  play 
throws  all  other  literary  profits  into  the  shade — and  then  there  is 
the  fame,  the  laurels,  and  the  general  excitement.  Besides,  the 
stage  is  traditionally  the  proper  arena  for  a  lettered  ambition,  so 
everybody  tries  the  sock  and  buskin  on ;  but  they  are  like 
Cinderella's  slipper,  and  fit  few,  or  none.  Among  plays  which 
have  literary  qualities  and  are  readable,  may  be  recommended 
Messrs.  Henley  and  Stevenson's  Three  Plays  (Nutt)  ;  two  of 
them  have  been  acted.  The  third,  I  think,  has  not  been  per- 
formed. They  are  readable,  as  they  were  sure  to  be,  but  they  do 
suggest  many  reflections  on  the  drama  for  *  the  closet,'  as  it  is 
called.  We  cannot  but  ask  ourselves  whether  the  authors  would 
not  have  been  yet  more  readable  if  they  had  told  their  tales  in 
ordinary  (or,  in  their  case,  anything  but  ordinary)  narrative. 
People  are  divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of  those  who  can 
scarcely ,  read  anything  in  dramatic  form  at  all,  and  people  who 
can  read  almost  anything  eagerly,  provided  it  be  but  in  the  shape 
of  a  drama.  The  latter  students  can  be  happy,  not  only  with 
Shakespeare  and  Moli^re,  but  with  Nabbes  and  Glapthorae  and 
Shadwell,  and  all  the  common  run  of  Elizabethan  and  Restoration 
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dramatists.  Probably  they  are  people  of  much  imaginative 
vision,  who  can  see  the  stage  and  the  actors  in  their  mind's  eye, 
and  are  nearly  as  pleased  with  their  little  theatre  of  f&ncj  as  if 
they  were  actually  in  the  pit  or  the  stalls.  But  the  other  class  of 
readers  want  to  have  things  explained  and  put  lucidly  before 
them,  as  a  play  can  only  be  put  with  all  the  usual  appurtenances 
of  the  stage.  Even  this  less  imaginative  class  will,  no  doubt,  read 
Three  PlaySy  but  I  scarcely  think  they  will  be  as  much  pleased 
as  if  the  adventures  of  Deacon  Brodie  and  of  Admiral  Guinea  were 
told  in  straightforward  narrative.  They  will  be  annoyed,  too,  by 
the  many  bracketed  passages,  which  give  to  the  printed  page  a 
rather  algebraic  air.  Probably  these  represent  concessions  made 
by  the  authors :  these  passages,  they  seem  to  say,  an  actor  may 
cut,  if  he  must  cut  something.  But  the  mere  reader  likes  to  do 
his  own  skipping,  and  he  is  puzzled  and  delayed  when  an  author 
seems  to  say,  *  You  may  skip  this  bit  if  you  like,*  The  reader 
begins  to  ask  himself,  '  Why  should  I  skip  this  ?  I  think  it  is  as 
good  as  the  rest,  better  perhaps ;  I  would  rather  skip  that  other 
bit.'  A  mystic  writer,  William  Postel,  put  a  preface  in  one  of  his 
books  entreating  the  reader  at  all  events  to  peruse  pages  97-113, 
and  the  like,  even  if  he  was  bored  by  the  rest  of  the  work.  But 
the  common  student  prefers  vastly  to  make  his  own  selections  at 
his  own  free  will. 


•♦♦ 


The  story  of  Deacon  Brodie  is  well  known ;  it  is  borrowed  from 
the  criminal  career  of  a  distinguished  carpenter  in  Edinburgh. 
This  highly  respectable  craftsman  was  a  cabinet-maker  by  day,  by 
night  a  burglar.  This  is  the  ^  double  life '  which  fascinated  Mr. 
Stevenson,  but  to  others  it  seems  that  the  Jekyll  is  too  nearly 
akin  to  the  Hyde.  A  worker  with  delicate  tools  is  naturally  well 
qualified  to  burgle.  If  the  Deacon  had  been  an  Archdeacon,  the 
contrast  would  have  been  more  striking  when  he  neglected  his 
Archidiaconal  functions  for  the  mystery,  of  cracking  cribs.  But 
the  characters,  rather  than  the  story,  are  the  alluring  part  of  the 
composition.  We  lose  our  hearts  to  George  Smith,  a  genial  thief, 
a  kind  of  Charley  Bates,  and  there  is  much  truculent  humour  in 
Moore,  the  prize-fighter  gone  wrong.  *Alas,'  as  Mr.  Birrell's 
Quaker  lady  said,  ^  for  the  bruisers  of  England  ! '  Jean,  the  Deacon's 
mistress,  is  a  very  decent,  loyal,  Scotch  lass,  and  Slink  Ainslie  is  a 
miscreant  so  idiomatically  Scotch  that  a  Southron  can  scarce 
enjoy  him  fully.    Yet,  as  we  read,  we  keep  wishing  (if  we  are  un- 
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dramatic)  that  Slink  Ainslie  and  Moore  and  George  Smith  were 
characters  in  a  story.  It  is  not  so  with  Beau  Austin  and  Anthony 
Musgrave,  that  patron  of  Tom  Cribb,  and  Miss  Forster.  They  are 
bom  for  the  stage,  and  in  its  conventions  breathe  their  natural  air 
and  have  their  natural  being.  But  we  may  almost  regret  that  our 
admired  friend  Pew,  the  blind  sailor,  who  was  always  *  putting  the 
spot '  on  people,  and  was  left  for  dead  in  '  Treasure  Island/  should 
reappear  only  as  a  poor  player.  Much  lurid  light  is  here  shed  on 
the  previous  performances  of  Pew,  and  his  slaver's  song  is  very 
good,  and  horrid.     In  fact,  Miss  Catherine  Morland's  taste  fen:  the 

*  horrid '  would  have  been  full-fed  on  the  terrific  scene  where  the 
blind  Pew  meets  the  old  slaver,  Admiral  Guinea,  raving  remorse- 
fully in  his  sleep ;  Pew  is  killed  again,  dying  game,  and  speaking 
hopefully  of  a  future  life  in  a  mysterious  Paradise  known  to 
mariners  as  Fiddler's  Green.  But  he  may  live  to  fight  another 
day,  perhaps,  for  the  romance  of  piracy  is  inexhaustible.  His  idea 
of  being  recommended  to  fill  the  post  of  beadle  to  the  Bishop  of 
Dover  is  worthy  of  his  practical  character.  We  are  always  sorry 
when  poetical  justice  announces  that  it  is  *  time  for  Pew  to  go.' 
He  is  such  a  '  fine  natural  blackguard,'  like  Jack  Spraggon. 

Mr.  Stevenson  is  perhaps  a  little  handicapped  by  writing 
David  Balfour  in  Atalanta,  which  is  a  journal  destined  mrginibits^ 
rather  than  pueris.  In  his  volume,  when  the  book  is  finished, 
he  may  tell  us  what  the  verses  were  which  Allan  Ramsay  wrote  on 
Prestongrange's  three  bonnie  daughters,  and  which  David  Balfour 
thought  it  unbecoming  in  their  father  to  quote.  INIuch  curiosity 
is  felt  in  cultivated  circles,  which  are  also  rather  anxious  for  the 
reappearance  of  Allan  Breck. 

The  mention  of  that  Loyalist  reminds  me  that  at  last  I  have 
seen  a  portrait  of  Miss  Walkinshaw,  who  loved  the  Prince  in 
Scotland  during  the  siege  of  Stirling,  followed  him  to  France 
three  or  four  years  later,  was  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  with  his 
English  adherents,  and  became  the  mother  of  the  Duchess  of 
Albany.  For  what  kind  of  face  was  the  world  well  lost  ?  Its  one 
attraction  is  a  pair  of  very  large  and  melting  black  eyes  ;  except 
for  these  she  is  a  very  ordinary-looking  lady;  but, '  as  Philina  says, 

*  a  pair  of  black  eyes  are  heaven  to  a  pair  of  blue  ones.'  Probably 
these  were  the  black  eyes  which  the  Prince  used  to  toast  whenever, 
in  his  island  wanderings,  he  came  by  a  drop  of  drink.    His  fol- 
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lowers  thought  he  referred  to  a  daughter  of  France.  For  size  and 
colour  Miss  Walkinshaw's  eyes  yield  to  nobody's,  princess  or  no 
princess. 


'  Who  shall  protect  poor  critics  from  the  false  suspicions  of 
authors  ?  *  writes  an  unhappy  correspondent.  *  Take  the  case,'  he 
says,  ^  of  Jones  and  me.  I  am  acquainted  with  Jones  ;  with  all 
his  productions  I  am  not  familiar ;  there  is  a  world  of  things 
to  be  read ;  how  can  we  expect  everyone  to  keep  up  with  our 
industries  ?  Of  all  things,  the  last  that  I  ever  think  of  doing  is 
to  review  a  book  of  Jones's ;  I  might  happen  not  to  care  for  it 
very  much,  but  no  temptation  would  lead  me,  nor  force  compel, 
into  speaking  unfavourably  about  Jones's  book  in  print.  Well, 
he  has  been  delivered  of  a  treatise  on  Quaternions,  and,  being 
reviewed  in  a  fashion  which  he  does  not  relish  in  The  Daily 
Round,  that  militant  journal,  he  says  that  I  am  his  reviewer. 
Now,  I  never  saw  his  book,  not  even  the  cover  of  it  in  a  shop ;  I 
never  (need  I  say  ?)  wrote  a  line  in  The  Daily  Round  in  my  life ; 
I  know  nothing  of  Quaternions,  and  I  never  even  saw  the  review 
of  which  I  am  held  to  be  greatly  guilty.  But  how  are  authors 
to  be  cured  of  this  strange  imagination  ?  Why  should  Jones 
imagine — first,  that  I  would  dislike  his  work  ;  next,  that  I  would 
"  cut  it  up  "  if  I  did  dislike  it ;  thirdly,  that  I  would  do  so  in  a 
journal  which  I  never  even  see,  still  less  write  for?  Would  that 
all  literary  contributions  to  the  Press  were  signed ;  not  till  they 
are  signed  can  we  escape  from  the  most  unexpected  suspicions. 
But,  alas !  probably  we  would  be  said  to  have  "  inspired  "  the  things 
which  were  signed  by  other  people.  I  do  not  believe,' adds  my 
correspondentj  '  that  people  really  go  about  denouncing  anony- 
mously works  which  they  would  praise  if  they  signed  their  names. 
There  are  always  plenty  of  strangers  to  dispraise  books,  and  to 
them  the  task  is  usually  left.' 


This  unlucky  correspondent's  case  is  very  common ;  and,  what 
is  worst,  we  never  learn  how  many  people  think  we  have  been 
printing  this  or  that  about  them,  while  we  w:ere  all  unconscious 
of  the  whole  matter.  The  sins  which  we  commit  are  numerous 
enough ;  it  is  melancholy  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  sins  which 
we  do  not  even  know  to  have  been  committed.  Nor  can  I  con- 
ceive a  more  invidious  position  than  that  of  Smith  when  Brown 
comes  to  him  and  says,  ^  That  beast  Green  has  his  knife  into  me 
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in  the  Theaeum^  while  it  is  really  Smith  himself  who  wrote  the 
critique,  which  he  considered  laudatory,  and  even  flattering.  What 
is  Smith  to  do  ?  Probably  he  had  better  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it,  explaining  that  he  thought  he  had  not*been  using  the  knife 
at  all,  or,  if  so,  the  butter-knife.  Unluckily,  this  explanation, 
though  it  relieves  Green,  is  unlikely,  on  the  whole,  to  propitiate 
Brown,  Oh  that  we  could  cultivate  the  philosophy  of  the  Boy 
who  didn't  care !  for  these  things  are  not  worth  that  inexpensive 
execration  which  the  Victor  of  Waterloo  frequently  referred  to,  and 

valued  at  twopence. 

«     « 
« 

The  following  verses  are  in  the  Forfarshire  dialect ;  hence  some 
unusual  words,  which  may  be  femiliar  enough  in  the  classical 
city  of  Thrums : — 

THROUGH  ELFIN  EEN, 

A'e  little  elf  sat  crackin'  till  anither, 

'Neth  the  siller  stars  i'  the  munelicht  clear, 

'  Far  ha'e  ye  wander't,  my  ain  true  brither  ? 
Fat  ha'e  ye  seen  sin  we  met  last  year  ? ' 

*  I've  seen  girss  growin'  an'  the  trees  deein' 

An'  little  men  standin'  in  big  men's  shune  : 
Daft  fowk  tellin'  truth  an'  wyss  fowk  leein' 

An'  suppin'  wi'  the  Deil  wi'  a  gey  short  spune  ; 
Maist  that  I  hinna  seen  's  hardly  worth  seein'. 

But  it  cows  me  to  ken  fu  it  a*  can  be  dune.' 

'  Ay,'  quo'  the  first,  '  they're  unco  times  we  live  in. 
Fan  the  thrissils  an'  whins  are  owertappin'  the  brume, 

An'  thae  daft  mortals  are  trowin'  tae  get  to  Heaven, 
By  biggin'  big  kirks  that  are  aye  half-tume.' 

*  Waur,'  quo'  the  ttther,  ^  faith's  clean  out  o'  fashion. 

An'  love's  but  a  licht  thing  wi'  gowd  to  be  bocht. 
The  head  has  nae  wit,  an'  the  heart  has  nae  passion 

But  plannin'  aye  fu  power  may  eithest  be  socht ; 
Nae  bonny  auld  sangs  now,  but  clavers  an'  clashin', — 

Sic  wreck  in  this  warld  thae  wratches  hae  wrocht.' 

^  Man,'  said  the  first  ane,  ^  I  carena  tae  see  them, 
Their  faces  eae  thrawnlike  wi'  gimin'  an'  greed, 

Some  needin'  sairly  an'  never  ane  tae  gie  them, 
Ithers  haein'  plenty  an'  daein'  naething  wi'd.' 
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*  Mair,'  said  the  second,  '  a  whilie  I  was  bidin' 
In  a  place  far  they  caredna  for  summer  or  spring, 

Wi'  big  stane  wa's  the  bonny  sun  hidin', 

Makin'  licht  for  themsel's  out  o'  mony  queer  thing, 

An'  kentna  the  sound  o'  the  wee  bum  glidin'. 
Nor  fu  the  gowans  grow  an'  the  wee  birds  sing.' 

'  Faith,'  quo'  the  first, '  though  it's  lanely  an'  eerie 
Sittin'  here  wi'  the  wind  comin'  cauld  down  the  glen, 

An'  wi'  livin'  sic  a  lang  time  we're  like  tae  grow  weary, 
Yet  I  think  it's  a  grand  thing  we  werena  made  men.' 

Syne  thae  twa  elves  for  a  lang  while  were  sittin' 
On  the  big  grey  stane  there,  sae  silent  an'  sma'. 

But  the  bat  an'  the  howlet  tae  see  them  cam'  flittin' 
Wi'  ferlies  tae  tell  f  ae  the  far-awa', — 

While  I  dover'd  an'  dream'd,  till  methocht  I  had  wittin' 
That  the  tane  tae  the  tither  said  a  wordie  or  twa. 

*  Thrice  three  times  we  hae  seen  the  wids  growin' , 
New  munes  an'  new  suns,  an'  stams  mony  ane ; 

Till  the  warld  turns  better  I  think  we'll  bide  lown, 
Sittin'  like  twa  taeds  i'  the  heart  o'  a  stane.' 

An'  the  twa  sat  there  baith  lauchin'  at  the  notion. 
An'  the  lauch  wi'  the  bumie  cam*  ripplin'  in  tune. 

The  trees  wagged  their  heads  wi'  a  merry-like  motion. 
The  very  stars  wink't  f  ae  the  lift  far  abune ; 

An'  Echo  lauch't  back  f  ae  land  an'  f  ae  ocean. 

As  they  baith  slaid  awa'  in  the  bricht  hair'st-mune. 

An'  I,  left  there  i'  the  munelicht's  glimmer 

That  danced  on  the  bum  an'  green  brae-shelves, 

Thocht  the  grass  grew  grey,  an'  the  stars  shone  dimmer 
For  want  o'  the  lauch  o'  the  twa  wee  elves, 

W.  A.  Craigie. 

Will '  F.  W.,'  whose  address  has  been  lost,  kindly  send  another 
copy  of  the  verses  which,  alas !  have  been  mislaid  ? 

A.  Lang. 
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T.  G.  B.  21.  F.  G.  Waugh  3^.  The  Misses  Bowen,  Donna  42.,  Night  Ref  age 
61,  Workroom  51,  L.  M.  N.,  Night  Befuge  2i.  6d,,  Workroom  28.  6d.  A  Poor 
Widow  3f.  H.  W.  Beaumont,  Donna  2Z.  2«.,  Night  Befuge  IL  1«.,  Workroom 
1/.  U  H.  H.  H.,  Donna  10#.,  Night  Refuge  10*.  A.  H.  C,  Night  Befuge  5/. 
Maidenhead  Thicket,  Night  Refuge  U.  lOt.,  Workroom  1/.  10*.  Lady  Plowden  5^ 
N.  E.  11.  Mrs.  Parr  1/.  U.  W.  F.  B.,  Workroom  2s.  6rf..  Night  Befuge  2s.  6rf. 
Argile  (Windsor).  Donna  5s.,  Workroom  6*.  M.  G.  W.  (BainhiU)  5s.  From  a  Reader 
of  Ii0KGHAN*8,  Donna  10*.,  Night  Befuge  10«.  Anon.  1/.  Loni  Burton  20^  Mis. 
Chalk,  Donna  82.,  Night  Befuge  22.  T.  H.  Sherwood,  Donna  12. !«.,  Night  Refuge 
12.  Is.  S.  M.  W.,  Workroom  10«.  H.  O.,  Donna  2s.  6i.,  Workroom  2s.  W.  Paddy 
0*Key,  Donna  Is.  Bd.  Polly,  Night  Refuge  If.  Mr.  Ledingham  5s.  Ifrs.  and 
Miss  D.  Selby  5#.  J.  G.  Edwards,  Workroom  2#.  Sd.,  Night  Refuge  2s.  6d.  M. 
and  E.  G.  Watford.  Workroom  6*.  A.  C,  Night  Befuge  2s.  6rf.  E.  P.  N.  12. 
G.  J.  H.  5s.  M.  M.  Leicester  5s.  Miis.  Grant  Dalton,  Donna  12.,  Night  Refuge 
12.  W.  H.  N.  12.  H.  A.  R.  2s.  ed.  Anon.  (Shooter's  Hill)  10*.  'The  AunU.' 
Donna  10#.,  Workroom  10#.,  Night  Refuge  5s.  W.  Murray,  Donna  10*.  6d.,  Night 
Refuge  10*.  6d.  Mrs.  Gillespie  10*.  Lady  Barrington  12.  1*.  F.  M.  E.  5*.  Mary 
Pennell,  Donna  10*.,  Night  Befuge  10*.  Mr.  Charles  Bere  10*.  L.  W.  3*.  Miss 
Elliot,  Donna  10*.,  Night  Befuge  10*.,  Workroom  10*.  A  Friend  from  Douglas 
12.  Miss  E.  Macpherson  10*.  Broomhill  2s.  Anon.,  Workroom  2*.  F.  J.  B. 
10*.  W.  H.  H.  12. 1*.  Elle  2*.  6rf.  Collected  by  Miss  Byan  6*.  Mrs.  G.  Gare 
12.  1*.  Mrs.  Badford  12.  A  Widow  12.  E.  F.  Edwards  10*.  Sydney  and  Vere  2*. 
M.  F.,  Night  Befuge  2*.  6<2.  W.  L.  J.  12.  E.  M.  S.,  Night  Befuge  2*.  E. 
Saunders  2*.  6d.  Miss  A.  Seager  Leach  5*.  Mrs.  Francis  Carey  12.  The  Misses 
Heisch  10*.  H.  S.  S.,  Donna  12.,  Night  Befuge  12.  H.  S.  I.  S.  J.,  Donna  10*. 
Night  Befuge  10*.,  Workroom  10*.  T.  F.  T.  2*.  (\d.  Anon.  (Bath)  10*.  M.  L.  os\ 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Chadwick  10*.  J.  W.  10*.  Rev.  C.  H.  Everett  12.  1*.  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Wigram  32.  E.  Macpherson  10*.  Anon.  (Edith  Road.  Ramsgate)  5s.  G.  F 
White  62.  M.  H.  R.  2*.  6<2.  B.  S.,  Workroom  2*.  6d.  A  Socialist  2*.  6d.  Amos 
10*.  H.  L.  C.  6*.  Biggs  5*.  G.  H.  Longman  12.  Mrs.  Brodribb  10*.  G.  H. 
Clarkson  12.  The  Hon.  Lady  Elliot,  Donna  22.,  Night  Refuge  22..  Workroom  1/. 
Dr.  A.  Grant,  Donna  5*.,  Night  Befuge  5*.  W.  Hume  3*.  Two  readers  of 
Longman's,  Workroom  6*.,  Donna  5*.  W.  N.,  Donna  32.,  Night  Befuge  21.  ALo 
Miss  Dryden,  parcel  of  socks  with  6d.  in  each  pair.  Colonel  Grylls,  clothing. 
Anon.,  12  comforters.  A  friend  at  Devonport,  scarfs.  Mrs.  Clarke  Lewis,  scarfs. 
M.  G.  M.,  socks.  A  Lady,  muffetees  and  comforter.  Miss  Potter,  Bingley,  cuffs, 
mittens,  kc.    The  Misses  Longman  12. 

Miss  Trench  has  received  from  Anon.  6*. ;  M.  L.  and  E.  W.  (Croydon)  7s.  Gd. ; 
Mrs.  Cowie  1*. ;  Miss  Spence  1*. 

The  Sisters  have  received  the  following  direct :— West  Dean,  2  scarves ;  Miss 
Bowens,  2  dozen  socks,  2  shirts ;  Mrs.  Wray,  clothing ;  Mrs.  Ryan,  socks ;  Yf. 
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THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  FIELD. 

By    RICHARD   JEFFERIES. 

8ATUBDAT RJSVIJEW.'-^TheseyAipenBiecunousBniiinteTe^ing.  .  •  .  Thesecond 
part  of  the  book  reminds  us  once  more  of  the  loss  which  we  suffered  when  this  man  died. 
The  '*  Coming  of  Summer  "  is  singularly  beauttful.' 

ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS.— 'ConUms  priceless  stores  of  materials  which 
no  true  admirer  of  Jefferies  is  likelj  to  undervalue.  .  .  .  The  essays  are  packed  full  of 
information,  and  sometimes  a  simple  sentence  or  a  couple  of  sentences  are  made  to  contain 
a  whole  history.' 

ATHENJEUM.—  *  .  .  .  Although  fhe  essays  which  are  devoted  to  the  social  conditions 
of  the  &rmer  and  his  labourer  were  written  well-nigh  twenty  years  ago,  there  is  scarce  a 
sentence  that  fails  to  describe  accurately  the  facts  of  to-day.  .  .  .  Turning  to  the  essays  on 
the  labourer,  one  in  even  more  struck  by  the  correctness  of  Jefferies'  observations.  .  *  . 
Indeed,  these  practical  papers  show  Jefferies  in  a  new  li^ht.  He  pictures  the  real  life  of 
the  farm,  in  its  brightness  and  sordidness  alike,  with  candour  and  impartiality  and  force.' 

SPECTATOR.—*  Here  is  to  be  found  an  almost  complete  presentment  of  the  birth, 
childhood,  life,  and  death  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  soil.  The  picture— for  it  is  no 
sketch— is  neither  over-elaborated  nor  over-nice  in  omission.  The  present  state  and  past 
history  of  the  labourer's  cottage,  the  joys  of  his  ale-house,  his  religious  preferences,  his 
wretched  cookery,  the  household  tx>il  of  his  wife,  his  roughness,  indifference,  and  occasional 
brutality,  find  in  these  pages  a  record  so  truthful,  so  detailed,  and  so  fairly  stated,  that 
they  may  well  be  quoted  in  days  to  come  as  an  abiding  witness  to  the  state  of  the  rural 
poor  in  the  later  Victorian  era.' 
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THE  FATHER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

AN    INCIDENT    IN    HIS    FIB8T    CANVASS. 

*TELL  7H  TO  CHALK  HIS  NAME  ON  THE  COUNTER.  AND  YOUR  FATHER  SHALL  ASK 

HIS  CHARACTER.' 

*  If  I  were  asked  to  account  In  a  sentence  for  his  great  popularity,  I  should  say  It  was  his 
great  urbanity,  his  fidelity  to  true  Liberalism,  his  love  of  Independence,  and  his  unimpeach- 
able character.  During  his  first  canvass  (about  60  years  ago),  Mr.  Vllllers  and  two  fWends 
entered  a  small  shop  at  WUlenhall  that  had  been  left  In  charge  of  a  young  girl.  On  learning 
their  business  the  damsel  shouted  upstairs,  **  Mother,  here's  a  gentleman  as  Is  come  for 
father^s  vote  for  Member  of  Parliament.'*  To  this  a  voice  fH>m  above  made  answer,  **  Tell  1m 
to  chalk  his  name  on  the  counter,  and  your  FATHER  SHALL  ASK  HIS  CHARACTER."  **  Thank 
you.  Ma'am,"  shouted  the  candidate ;  after  which,  turning  to  his  companions,  he  said,  **  Booic 
that  for  me,  I  am  as  certain  of  It  as  if  it  were  already  given.*— Aetreastie  chnmicu, 

RUSSIA'S   ADVANCE   TOWARDS 
INDIA. 
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'Bokhara  is  a  wretched  place  to 
live  In.*  According  to  his  account, 
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Russian  occupation  Is  only  possible 
by  the  aid  of 
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IT.  .  .  .  It  is  England's  hostility  that 
provokes  our  advance  more  than 
anything  else.'— C.  Marvin. 

XJGYPT,  CAIBO.—*  Since  my 

^^  arrlvsl  in  Egypt  in  Aagmt  Isst  I  have, 
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On  the  first  eocssion  I  lay  in  hospital  for 
six  weeks.  The  hMt  attacks  bare  been 
oompletely  repulned  in  a  short  time  by  ^e 
nae  of  yovr  valuable  **  FRUIT  8JLLT,**  to 
which  I  owe  my  present  health,  at  the 
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very  least,  if  not  mj  life  itaelf.    Heartfelt  gratltnde  for  my  restoration  impels  me  to  add  my  testimony  to  the 
alr^dy  overwhelming  store  of  the  same,  end  in  so  doing  I  feel  tbst  I  sm  hat  obeyinfr  the  dictates  of  doty 

*  Gratefnlly  yonrs,  A  Corpoeal,  19th  Hnisan.— S«th  May,  1M3.' 

*  I  Dsed  my  **  FBTTIT  SALT  **  freely  in  my  last  severe  attack  of  fever,  end  I  have  every  rtmaa  to  ssy 
I  believe  it  aaved  my  life.— J.  C.  Bnc* 
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A  Gentleman  of  France : 

BBINQ    THE  MEMOIRS    OF   OA8T0N  BE   BONNE, 
8IEUR    BE  MAR8AC, 

By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SIMON  FLEIX. 

Ffi  some  minutes  I  forgot  mademoiselle  in  paying  those 
assiduous  attentions  to  my  mother  which  her  state  and  my 
duty  demanded ;  and  which  I  offered  the  more  anxiously  that  I 
recognised,  with  a  sinking  heart,  the  changes  which  age  and  illness 
had  made  in  her  since  my  last  visit.  The  shock  of  mademoiselle's 
words  had  thrown  her  into  a  syncope,  from  which  she  did  not  re- 
cover for  some  time ;  and  then  rather  through  the  assistance  of  our 
strange  guide,  who  seemed  well  aware  what  to  do,  than  through 
my  efforts.  Anxious  as  I  was  to  learn  what  had  reduced  her  to  such 
straits  and  such  a  place,  this  was  not  the  time  to  satisfy  my  curio- 
sity, and  I  prepared  myself  instead  for  the  task  of  effacing  the 
I)ainful  impression  which  mademoiselle's  words  had  made  on  her 
mind. 

On  first  coming  to  herself  she  did  not  remember  them,  but, 
content  to  find  me  by  her  side — for  there  is  something  so  alchemic 
in  a  mother's  love  that  I  doubt  not  my  presence  changed  her 
garret  to  a  palace — she  spent  herself  in  feeble  caresses  and  broken 
words.  Presently,  however,  her  eye  falling  on  mademoiselle  and  her 
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maid,  who  remained  standing  by  the  hearth,  looking  darkly  at  us 
from  time  to  time,  she  recalled,  first  the  shock  which  had  pros- 
trated her,  and  then  its  cause,  and  raising  herself  on  her  elbow, 
looked  about  her  wildly.  *  Graston  ! '  she  cried,  clutching  my 
hand  with  her  thin  fingers,  *  what  was  it  I  heard  ?  It  was  of 
you  someone  spoke — a  woman  !  She  called  you — or  did  I  dream 
it?— a  cheat!     You!' 

*  Madame,  madame,'  I  said,  striving  to  speak  carelessly,  though 
the  sight  of  her  grey  hair,  straggling  and  dishevelled,  moved  me 
strangely,  '  was  it  likely  ?  "Would  anyone  dare  to  use  such  ex- 
pressions of  me  in  your  presence.  You  must  indeed  have 
dreamed  it ! ' 

The  words,  however,  returning  more  and  more  vividly  to  her 
mind,  she  looked  at  me  very  pitifully,  and  in  great  agitation 
laid  her  arm  on  my  neck,  as  though  she  would  shelter  me  with 
the  puny  strength  which  just  enabled  her  to  rise  in  bed.  *  But 
someone,'  she  muttered,  her  eyes  on  the  strangers,  *  said  it,  Gaston  ? 
I  heard  it.     What  did  it  mean  ? ' 

*  What  you  heard,  madame,'  I  answered,  with  an  attempt  at 
gaiety,  though  the  tears  stood  in  my  eyes,  *  was,  doubtless,  made- 
moiselle here  scolding  our  guide  from  Tours,  who  demanded  three 
times  the  proper  pourboire.  The  impudent  rascal  deserved  all 
that  was  said  to  him,  I  assure  you.' 

'  Was  that  it  ? '  she  murmured  doubtfully. 

'  That  must  have  been  what  you  heard,  madame,'  I  answered, 
as  if  I  felt  no  doubt. 

She  fell  back  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  a  little  colour  came 
into  her  wan  face.  But  her  eyes  still  dwelt  curiously,  and  with 
apprehension,  on  mademoiselle,  who  stood  looking  sullenly  into 
the  fire ;  and  seeing  this  my  heart  misgave  me  sorely  that  I  had 
done  a  foolish  thing  in  bringing  the  girl  there.  I  foresaw  a 
himdred  questions  which  would  be  asked,  and  a  hundred  complica- 
tions which  must  ensue,  and  felt  already  the  blush  of  shame 
mounting  to  my  cheek. 

*  Who  is  that  ? '  my  mother  asked  softly.  *  I  am  ill.  She 
must  excuse  me.'  She  pointed  with  her  fiBgile  finger  to  my 
companions. 

I  rose,  and  still  keeping  her  hand  in  mine,  turned  so  as  to 
face  the  hearth.  '  This,  madame,'  I  answered  formcJly,  '  is  Made- 
moiselle   ,  but  her  name  I  will  commit  to  you  later,  and  in 

private.     Sufl&ce  it  to  say  that  she  is  a  lady  of  rank,  who  has 
been  committed  to  my  charge  by  a  high  personage.' 
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'  A  high  personage  ? '  my  mother  repeated  gently,  glancing  at 
me  with  a  smile  of  gratification, 

*  One  of  the  highest,'  I  said.     '  Such  a  charge  being  a  great 
honour  to  me,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  better  execute  it,  madame,  I 
since  we  must  lie  in  Blois  one  night,  than  by  requesting  your 
hospitality  on  her  behalf.'  , 

I  dared  mademoiselle  as  I  spoke — I  dared  her  with  my  eye  to  j 

contradict  or  interrupt  me.     For  answer,  she  looked  at  me  once,  I 

inclining  her  head  a  Uttle,  and  gazing  at  us  from  under  her  long  i 

eyelashes.  Then  she  turned  back  to  the  fire,  and  her  foot  resumed 
its  angry  gapping  on  the  floor. 

'  I  regret  that  I  cannot  receive  her  better,'  my  mother 
answered  feebly.  '  I  have  had  losses  of  late.  I — but  I  will  speak 
of  that  at  another  time.  Mademoiselle  doubtless  knows,'  she  con- 
tinued with  dignity,  *  you  and  your  position  in  the  South  too  well  to 
think  ill  of  the  momentary  straits  to  which  she  finds  me  reduced.' 

I  saw  mademoiselle  start,  and  I  writhed  under  the  glance  of 
covert  scorn,  of  amazed  indignation,  which  she  shot  at  me.  But 
my  mother  gently  patting  my  hand,  I  answered  patiently,  *  Made- 
moiselle will  think  only  what  is  kind,  madame — of  that  I  am 
assured.     And  lodgings  are  scarce  to-night  in  Blois. 

'  But  tell  me  of  yourself,  Graston,'  my  mother  cried  eagerly ;  and 
I  had  not  the  heart,  with  her  touch  on  my  hand,  her  eyes  on  my  face, 
to  tear  myself  away,  much  as  I  dreaded  what  was  coming,  and 
longed  to  end  the  scene.  *  Tell  me  of  yourself.  You  are  still  in 
favour  with  the  king  of I  will  not  name  him  here  ? ' 

*  Still,  madame,'  I  answered,  looking  steadily  at  mademoiselle, 
though  my  face  burned. 

*  You  are  still — he  consults  you,  Gaston  ? ' 

*  Still,  madame.' 

My  mother  heaved  a  happy  sigh,  and  sank  lower  in  the  bed. 
'  And  your  employments  ? '  she  murmured,  her  voice  trembUng 
with  gratification.  *  They  have  not  been  reduced  ?  You  still  retain 
them,  Graston  ? ' 

*  Still,  madame,'  I  answered,  the  perspiration  standing  on  my 
brow,  my  shame  almost  more  than  I  could  bear. 

'  Twelve  thousand  livres  a  year,  I  think  ? ' 

*  The  same,  madame.' 

'And  your  estabUshment ?  How  many  do  you  keep  now? 
Your  valet,  of  course  ?  And  lackeys — how  many  at  present  ? ' 
She  glanced,  with  an  eye  of  pride,  while  she  waited  for  my  answer, 
first  at  the  two  silent  figures  by  the  fire,  then  at  the  poverty^ 
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stricken  room ;  as  if  the  sight  of  its  bareness  heightened  for  her 
the  joy  of  my  prosperity. 

She  had  no  suspicion  of  my  trouble,  my  misery,  or  that  the 
last  question  almost  filled  the  cup  too  full.  Hitherto  all  had 
been  easy,  but  this  seemed  to  choke  me.  I  stammered  and  lost 
my  voice.  Mademoiselle,  her  head  bowed,  was  gazing  into  the 
fire.  Fanchette  was  staring  at  me,  her  black  eyes  round  as  saucers, 
her  mouth  half-open.  *Well,  madame,'  I  muttered  at  length, 
'  to  tell  you  the  truth,  at  present,  you  must  understand,  I  have 
been  forced  to ' 

*  What,  Gaston  ? '  Madame  de  Bonne  half  rose  in  bed.  Her 
voice  was  sharp  with  disappointment  and  apprehension ;  the  ^rasp 
of  her  fingers  on  my  hand  grew  closer. 

I  could  not  resist  that  appeal.  I  flung  away  the  last  rag  of 
shame.  'To  reduce  my  establishment  somewhat,'  I  answered, 
looking  a  miserable  defiance  at  mademoiselle's  averted  figure. 
She  had  called  me  a  liar  and  a  cheat — here  in  the  room !  I  must 
stand  before  her  a  liar  and  a  cheat  confessed.  '  I  keep  but  three 
lackeys  now,  madame.' 

'  Still  it  is  creditable,'  my  mother  muttered  thoughtfully,  her  , 
eyes  shining.  '  Your  dress,  however,  Craston — only  my  eyes  are  I 
weak — seems  to  me '  i 

'  Tut,  tut !     It  is  but  a  disguise,'  I  answered  quickly.  ' 

*  I  might  have  known  that,'  she  rejoined,  sinking  back  with  a  | 
smile  and  a  sigh  of  content,  '  But  when  I  first  saw  you  I  was  | 
almost  afraid  that  something  had  happened  to  you.  And  I  have  J 
been  uneasy  lately,'  she  went  on,  releasing  my  hand,  and  beginning 
to  play  with  the  coverlet,  as  though  the  remembrance  troubled 
her.  *  There  was  a  man  here  a  while  ago — ^a  friend  of  Simon 
Fleix  there — ^who  had  been  south  to  Pau  and  Nerac,  and  he  said  j 
there  was  no  M.  de  Marsac  about  the  Court.'  i 

'  He  probably  knew  less  of  the  Court  than  the  wine-tavern,' 
I  answered  with  a  ghastly  smile. 

*  That  was  just  what  I  told  him,'  my  mother  responded  quickly 
and  eagerly.     '  I  warrant  you  I  sent  him  away  ill-satisfied.' 

*  Of  course,'  I  said  ;  '  there  will  always  be  people  of  that  kind. 
But  now,  if  you  will  permit  me,  madame,  I  will  make  such 
arrangements  for  mademoiselle  as  are  necessary.' 

Begging  her  accordingly  to  lie  down  and  compose  herself — for 
even  so  short  a  conversation,  following  on  the  excitement  of  our 
arrival,  had  exhausted  her  to  a  painful  degree — I  took  the  youth, 
who  had  just  returned  from  stabling  our  horses,  a  little  aside,  and 
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learning  that  he  lodged  in  a  smaller  chamber  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  landing,  secured  it  for  the  use  of  mademoiselle  and  her 
woman.  In  spite  of  a  certain  excitability  which  marked  him  at 
times,  he  seemed  to  be  a  quick,  ready  fellow,  and  he  willingly  un- 
dertook to  go  out,  late  as  it  was,  and  procure  some  provisions  and 
a  few  other  things  which  were  sadly  needed,  as  well  for  my 
mother's  comfort  as  for  our  own.  I  directed  Fanchette  to  aid 
him  in  the  preparation  of  the  other  chamber,  and  thus  for  a 
while  I  was  left  alone  with  mademoiselle.  She  had  taken  one 
of  the  stools,  and  sat  cowering  over  the  fire,  the  hood  of  her  cloak 
drawn  about  her  head ;  in  such  a  manner  that  even  when  she 
looked  at  me,  which  she  did  from  time  to  time,  I  saw  little  more 
than  her  eyes,  bright  with  contemptuous  anger. 

^  So,  sir,'  she  presently  began,  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  and 
turning  slightly  towards  me,  *  you  practise  lying  even  here  ? ' 

I  felt  so  strongly  the  futility  of  denied  or  explanation  that  I 
shrugged  my  shoulders  and  remained  silent  under  the  sneer. 
Two  more  days — two  more  days  would  take  us  to  Eosny,  and 
my  task  would  be  done,  and  mademoiselle  and  I  would  part 
for  good  and  all.  What  would  it  matter  then  what  she  thought 
of  me  ?    What  did  it  matter  now  ? 

For  the  first  time  in  our  intercourse  my  silence  seemed  to  dis- 
concert and  displease  her.  '  Have  you  nothing  to  say  for  yourself  ? ' 
she  muttered  sharply,  cruBhing  a  fragment  of  charcoal  under  her 
foot,  and  stooping  to  peer  at  the  ashes.  '  Have  you  not  another  lie 
in  your  quiver,  M.  de  Marsac  ?  De  Marsac ! '  And  she  repeated  the 
title,  with  a  scornful  laugh,  as  if  she  put  no  faith  in  my  claim  to  it. 

But  I  would  answer  nothing — nothing ;  and  we  remained  silent 
until  Fanchette,  coming  in  to  say  that  the  chamber  was  ready, 
held  the  light  for  her  mistress  to  pass  out.  I  told  the  woman  to 
come  back  and  fetch  mademoiselle's  supper,  and  then,  being  left 
alone  with  my  mother,  who  had  fallen  asleep,  with  a  smile  on  her 
thin,  worn  face,  I  began  to  wonder  what  had  happened  to  reduce 
her  to  such  dire  poverty. 

I  feared  to  agitate  her  by  referring  to  it;  but  later  in  the 
evening,  when  her  curtains  were  drawn  and  Simon  Fleix  and  I 
were  left  together,  eyeing  one  another  across  the  embers  like  dogs 
of  different  breeds — ^with  a  certain  strangeness  and  suspicion — my 
thoughts  recurred  to  the  question ;  and  determining  first  to  learn 
something  about  my  companion,  whose  pale,  eager  face  and 
tattered,  black  dress  gave  him  a  certain  individuality,  I  asked 
him  whether  he  had  come  from  Paris  with  Madame  de  Bonne. 
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He  nodded  without  speaking. 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  known  her  long. 

'Twelve  months,'  he  answered.  'I  lodged  on  the  fifth, 
madame  on  the  second,  floor  of  the  same  house  in  Paris.' 

I  leaned  forward  and  plucked  the  hem  of  his  black  robe. 
*  What  is  this  ? '  I  said,  with  a  little  contempt.  '  You  are  not  a 
priest,  man.' 

*  No,'  he  answered,  fingering  the  stuflF  himself,  and  gazing  at 
me  in  a  curious,  vacant  fashion.  '  I  am  a  student  of  the 
Sorbonne.' 

I  drew  oflF  from  him  with  a  muttered  oath,  wondering — ^while 
I  looked  at  him  with  suspicious  eyes — how  he  came  to  be  here, 
and  particularly  how  he  came  to  be  in  attendance  on  my  mother, 
who  had  been  educated  from  childhood  in  the  ReUgion,  and 
had  professed  it  in  private  all  her  life.  I  could  think  of  no 
one  who,  in  old  days,  would  have  been  less  welcome  in  her 
house  than  a  Sorbonnist,  and  began  to  fancy  that  here  should 
Ue  the  secret  of  her  miserable  condition. 

'You  don't  like  the  Sorbonne?'  he  said,  reading  my  thoughts ; 
which  were,  indeed,  plain  enough. 

*  No  more  than  I  love  the  devil ! '  I  said  bluntly. 

He  leaned  forward  and,  stretching  out  a  thin,  nervous  hand,  laid 
it  on  my  knee.  '  What  if  they  are  right,  though  ? '  he  muttered, 
his  voice  hoarse.     '  What  if  they  are  right,  M.  de  Marsac  ?  ' 

*  Who  right  ? '  I  asked  roughly,  drawing  back  afresh. 

'  The  Sorbonne,'  he  repeated,  his  face  red  with  excitement, 
his  eyes  peering  uncannily  into  mine.  '  Don't  you  see,'  he  con- 
tinued, pinching  my  knee  in  his  earnestness,  and  thrusting  his 
face  nearer  and  nearer  to  mine,  *  it  all  turns  on  that  ?  It  all 
turns  on  that— salvation  or  damnation!  Are  they  right?  Are 
you  right  ?  You  say  yes  to  this,  no  to  that,  you  white-coats ;  and 
you  say  it  lightly,  but  are  you  right  ?  Are  you  right  ?  Mon 
Dieu! '  he  continued,  drawing  back  abruptly  and  clawing  the  air 
with  impatience,  '  I  have  read,  read,  read !  I  have  listened  to 
sermons,  theses,  disputations,  and  I  know  nothing.  I  know  no 
more  than  when  I  began.' 

He  sprang  up  and  began  to  pace  the  floor,  while  I  gazed  at  him 
with  a  feeling  of  pity.  A  very  learned  person  once  told  me  that  the 
troubles  of  these  times  bred  four  kinds  of  men,  who  were  much 
to  be  compassionated  :  fanatics  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  who 
lost  sight  of  all  else  in  the  intensity  of  their  faith ;  men  who, 
likQ  Simon  Fleix,  sought  desperately  after  something  to  believe, 
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and  found  it  not ;  and  lastly,  scoffers,  who,  believing  in  nothing, 
looked  on  all  religion  as  a  mockeiy. 

He  presently  stopped  walking — in  his  utmost  excitement  I 
remarked  that  he  never  forgot  my  mother,  but  trod  more  lightly 
when  he  drew  near  the  alcove — and  spoke  again. 

*  You  are  a  Huguenot  ? '  he  said. 
'  Yes,'  I  replied. 

*  So  is  she,'  he  rejoined,  pointing  towards  the  bed.  *  But  do 
you  feel  no  doubts  ? ' 

*  None,'  I  said  quietly. 

*Nor  does  she,'  he  answered   again,  stopping  opposite  me. 
*  You  made  up  your  mind — how  ? ' 
'  I  was  bom  in  the  Eeligion,'  I  said. 
'  And  you  have  never  questioned  it  ? ' 
'Never.' 

*  Nor  thought  much  about  it  ? ' 
'  Not  a  great  deal,'  I  answered. 

*  Saint  Gris  ! '  he  exclaimed  in  a  low  tone.  '  And  do  you  never 
think  of  hell-fire — of  the  worm  which  dieth  not,  and  the  fire 
which  shall  not  be  quenched?  Do  you  never  think  of  that, 
M.  de  Marsac  ? ' 

'  No,  my  friend,  never ! '  I  answered,  rising  impatiently ;  for  at 
that  hour,  and  in  that  silent,  gloomy  room,  I  found  his  conversa- 
tion dispiriting.  '  I  believe  what  I  was  taught  to  believe,  and  I 
strive  to  hurt  no  one  but  the  enemy.  I  think  little ;  and  if  I 
were  you  I  would  think  less.  I  would  do  something,  man — fight, 
play,  work,  anything  but  think !     Leave  that  to  clerks.' 

'  I  am  a  clerk,'  he  answered. 

'  A  poor  one,  it  seems,'  I  retorted,  with  a  little  scorn  in  my 
tone.     '  Leave  it,  man.     Work !     Fight !     Do  something ! ' 

*  Fight  ? '  he  said,  as  if  the  idea  were  a  novel  one.  *  Fight  ?  .  But 
there,  I  might  be  killed ;  and  then  hell-fire,  you  see ! ' 

*  Zounds,  man  ! '  I  cried,  out  of  patience  with  a  folly  which, 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  lamp  burning  low,  and  the  rain  pattering 
on  the  roof,  made  the  skin  of  my  back  feel  cold  and  creepy. 
'  Enough  of  this  !  Keep  your  doubts  and  your  fire  to  yourself ! 
And  answer  me,'  I  continued,  sternly.  '  How  came  Madame  de 
Bonne  so  poor  ?    How  did  she  come  down  to  this  place  ? ' 

He  sat  down  on  his  stool,  the  excitement  dying  quickly  out  of 
his  face.  '  She  gave  away  all  her  money,'  he  said  slowly  and 
reluctantly.  It  may  be  imagined  that  this  answer  surprised  me. 
'  Grave  it  away  ? '  I  exclaimed.     '  To  whom  ?    And  when  ? ' 
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He  moved  uneasily  on  his  seat  and  avoided  my  eye,  his  altered 
manner  filling  me  with  suspicions  which  the  insight  I  had  just 
obtained  into  his  character  did  not  altogether  preclude.  At  last 
he  said,  '  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  if  you  mean  that ;  nothing. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  make  it  up  to  her.  I 
followed  her  here.     I  swear  that  is  so,  M.  de  Marsac.' 

*  You  have  not  told  me  yet  to  whom  she  gave  it,'  I  said  sternly. 
'  She  gave  it,'  he  muttered,  *  to  a  priest.' 

*  To  what  priest?' 

^  I  do  not  know  his  name.     He  is  a  Jacobin.' 

'  And  why  ? '  I  asked,  gazing  incredulously  at  the  student. 
*  Why  did  she  give  it  to  him  ?  Gome,  come !  have  a  care.  Let 
me  have  none  of  your  Sorbonne  inventions ! ' 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  looking  at  me  timidly,  and  then 
seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  to  tell  me.  *  He  found  out — ^it  was 
when  we  lived  in  Paris,  you  understand,  last  June — ^that  she  was 
a  Huguenot.  It  was  about  the  time  they  burned  the  Foucards, 
and  he  frightened  her  with  that,  and  made  her  pay  him  money, 
a  little  at  first,  and  then  more  and  more,  to  keep  her  secret. 
When  the  king  came  to  Blois  she  followed  his  Majesty,  thinking 
to  be  safer  here ;  but  the  priest  came  too,  and  got  more  money, 
and  more,  imtil  he  left  her — this.' 

*  This ! '  I  said.    And  I  set  my  teeth  together. 
Simon  Fleix  nodded. 

I  looked  round  the  wretched  garret  to  which  my  mother  had 
been  reduced,  and  pictured  the  days  and  hours  of  fear  and  sus- 
pense through  which  she  had  lived ;  through  which  she  must  have 
lived  with  that  caitiff's  threat  hanging  over  her  grey  head !  I 
thought  of  her  birth  and  her  himiiliation ;  of  her  firail  form  and 
patient,  undying  love  for  me ;  and  solemnly,  and  before  heaven,  I 
swore  that  night  to  punish  the  man.  My  anger  was  too  great  for 
words,  and  for  tears  I  was  too  old.  I  asked  Simon  Fleix  no  more 
questions,  save  when  the  priest  might  be  looked  for  again — which 
he  could  not  tell  me — and  whether  he  would  know  him  again — to 
which  he  answered,  *  Yes.'  But,  wrapping  myself  in  my  cloak,  I 
lay  down  by  the  fire  and  pondered  long  and  sadly. 

So,  while  I  had  been  pinching  there,  my  mother  had  been 
starving  here.  She  had  deceived  me,  and  I  her.  The  lamp 
flickered,  throwing  uncertain  shadows  as  the  draught  tossed 
the  strange  window-curtain  to  and  fro.  The  leakage  from  the 
roof  fell  drop  by  drop,  and  now  and  again  the  wind  shook  the  crazy 
building,  as  though  it  would  lift  it  up  bodily  and  carry  it  away. 
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CHAPTEB  VIII. 

AN  EMPTY  ROOM. 

Desiring  to  start  as  early  as  possible,  that  we  might  reach  Eosny  on 
the  second  evening,  I  roused  Simon  Fleix  before  it  was  light,  and 
learning  from  him  where  the  horses  were  stabled,  went  out  to  attend 
to  them  ;  preferring  to  do  this  myself,  that  I  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeking  out  a  tailor,  and  providing  myself  with  clothes 
better  suited  to  my  rank  than  those  to  which  I  had  been  reduced 
of  late.  I  found  that  I  still  had  ninety  crowns  left  of  the  sum 
which  the  King  of  Navarre  had  given  me,  and  twelve  of  these  I 
laid  out  on  a  doublet  of  black  cloth  with  russet  points  and  ribands, 
a  dark  cloak  lined  with  the  same  sober  colour,  and  a  new  cap  and 
feather.  The  tradesman  would  fain  have  provided  me  with  a 
new  scabbard  also,  seeing  my  old  one  was  worn-out  at  the  heel ; 
but  this  I  declined,  having  a  fancy  to  go  with  my  point  bare  until 
I  should  have  punished  the  scoundrel  who  had  made  my  mother's 
failing  days  a  misery  to  her ;  a  business  which,  the  King  of 
Navarre's  oiice  done,  I  promised  myself  to  pursue  with  energy  and 
at  all  costs. 

The  choice  of  my  clothes,  and  a  few  alterations  which  it  was 
necessary  to  make  in  them,  detained  me  some  time,  so>  that  it  was 
later  than  I  could  have  wished  when  I  turned  my  face  towards  the 
house  again,  bent  on  getting  my  party  to  horse  as  speedily  as 
possible.  The  morning,  I  remember,  was  bright,  frosty,  and  cold ; 
the  kennels  were  dry,  the  streets  comparatively  clean.  Here  and 
there  a  ray  of  early  sunshine,  darting  between  the  overhanging 
eaves,  gave  promise  of  glorious  travelling-weather.  But  the 
faces,  I  remarked  in  my  walk,  did  not  reflect  the  surrounding 
cheerfrdness.  Moody  looks  met  me  everywhere  and  on  every 
side;  and  while  courier  after  courier  galloped  by  me  bound 
for  the  castle,  the  townsfolk  stood  aloof  in  doorways  listless  and 
inactive,  or,  gathering  in  groups  in  comers,  talked  what  I  took 
to  be  treason  under  the  breath.  The  queen-mother  still  lived, 
but  Orleans  had  revolted,  and  Sens  and  Mans,  Chartres  and  Melun. 
Bouen  was  said  to  be  wavering,  Lyons  in  arms,  while  Paris  had 
deposed  her  king,  and  cursed  him  daily  from  a  hundred  altars. 
In  fine,  the  great  rebellion  which  followed  the  death  of  Gruise,  and 
lasted  so  many  years,  was  already  in  progress ;  so  that  on  this 
first  day  of  the  new  year  the  king's  writ  scarce  ran  farther  than 
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he  could  see,  peering  anxiously  out  from  the  towers  above  my 
head. 

Beaching  the  house,  I  climbed  the  long  staircase  hastily,  abus- 
ing its  darkness  and  foulness,  and  planning  as  I  went  how  my 
mother  might  most  easily  and  quickly  be  moved  to  a  better 
lodging.  Graining  the  top  of  the  last  flight,  I  saw  that  made- 
moiselle's door  on  the  left  of  the  landing  was  open,  and  concluding 
from  this  that  she  was  up,  and  ready  to  start,  I  entered  my 
mother's  room  with  a  brisk  step  and  spirits  reinforced  by  the  crisp 
morning  air. 

But  on  the  threshold  I  stopped,  and  stood  silent  and  amazed. 
At  first  I  thought  the  room  was  empty.  Then,  at  a  second 
glance,  I  saw  the  student.  He  was  on  his  knees  beside  the 
bed  in  the  alcove,  from  which  the  curtain  had  been  partially 
dragged  away.  The  curtain  before  the  window  had  been  torn 
down  also,  and  the  cold  light  of  day,  pouring  in  on  the  unsightly 
bareness  of  the  room,  struck  a  chill  to  my  heart,  A  stool  lay 
overturned  by  the  fire,  and  above  it  a  grey  cat,  which  I  had  not 
hitherto  noticed,  crouched  on  a  beam  and  eyed  me  with  stealthy 
fierceness.  Mademoiselle  was  not  to  be  seen,  nor  was  Fanchette, 
and  Simon  Fleix  did  not  hear  me.  He  was  doing  something  at 
the  bed — for  my  mother  it  seemed. 

*  What  is  it,  man  ? '  I  cried  softly,  advancing  on  tiptoe  to  the 
bedside.     *  Where  are  the  others  ?  * 

The  student  looked  round  and  saw  me.  His  face  was  pale  and 
gloomy.  His  eyes  burned,  and  yet  there  were  tears  in  them,  and 
on  his  cheeks.  He  did  not  speak,  but  the  chilliness,  the  bareness, 
the  emptiness  of  the  room  spoke  for  him,  and  my  heart  sank. 

I  took  him  by  the  shoulders.  *  Find  your  tongue,  man ! '  I  said 
angrily.     *  Where  are  they  ? ' 

He  rose  from  his  knees  and  stood  staring  at  me.  *  They  are 
gone ! '  he  said  stupidly. 

'  Gone  ? '  I  exclaimed.     *  Impossible !     When  ?    Whither  ? ' 

'  Half  an  hour  ago.     Whither — I  do  not  know.' 

Confounded  and  amazed,  I  glared  at  him  between  fear  and  rage. 
^  You  do  not  know? '  I  cried.  '  They  are  gone,  and  you  do  not  know?' 

He  turned  suddenly  on  me  and  gripped  my  arm.  *  No,  I  do 
not  know !  I  do  not  know ! '  he  cried,  with  a  complete  change  of 
manner  and  in  a  tone  of  fierce  excitement.  '  Only,  may  the  fiend 
go  with  them  !  But  I  do  know  this.  I  know  this,  M.  de  Marsac, 
with  whom  they  went,  these  friends  of  yours !  A  fop  came,  a  dolt, 
a  fine  spark,  and  gave  them  fine  words  and  fine  speeches  and  a 
gold  token,  and,  hey  presto !  they  went,  and  forgot  you ! ' 
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'  What! '  I  cried,  beginning  to  understand,  and  snatching  fiercely 
at  the  one  clue  in  his  speech.  '  A  gold  token  ?  They  have  been  de- 
coyed away  then !      There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.     I  must  follow.' 

'  No,  for  that  is  not  all ! '  he  replied,  interrupting  me  sternly, 
while  his  grasp  on  my  arm  grew  tighter  and  his  eyes  flashed 
as  they  looked  into  mine.  '  You  have  not  heard  all.  They  have 
gone  with  one  who  called  you  an  impostor,  and  a  thief,  and  a 
beggar,  and  that  to  your  mother's  face — and  killed  her !  Killed 
her  as  surely  as  if  he  had  taken  a  sword  to  her,  M.  de  Marsac ! 
Will  you,  after  that,  leave  her  for  them  ? ' 

He  spoke  plainly.  And  yet,  God  forgive  me,  it  was  some  time 
before  I  understood  him :  before  I  took  in  the  meaning  of  his 
words,  or  could  transfer  my  thoughts  from  the  absent  to  my  mother 
lying  on  the  bed  before  me.  When  I  did  do  so,  and  turned  to 
her,  and  saw  her  still  face  and  thin  hair  straggling  over  the  coarse 
pillow,  then,  indeed,  the  sight  overcame  me.  I  thought  no  more  of 
others — for  I  thought  her  dead ;  and  with  a  great  end  bitter  cry 
I  fell  on  my  knees  beside  her  and  hid  my  face.  What,  after  all, 
was  this  headstrong  girl  to  me?  what  were  even  kings  and 
king's  commissions  to  me  beside  her — beside  the  one  human 
being  who  loved  me  stUl,  the  one  being  of  my  blood  and  name 
left,  the  one  ever-patient,  ever-constant  heart  which  for  years  had 
beaten  only  for  me  ?  For  a  while,  for  a  few  moments,  I  was 
worthy  of  her ;  for  I  forgot  all  others. 

'  Simon  Fleix  roused  me  at  last  from  my  stupor,  making  me 
understand  that  she  was  not  dead,  but  in  a  deep  swoon,  the  result 
of  the  shock  she  had  undergone,  A  leech,  for  whom  he  had 
despatched  a  neighbour,  came  in  as  I  rose,  and  taking  my  place, 
presently  restored  her  to  consciousness.  But  her  extreme  feeble- 
ness warned  me  not  to  hope  for  more  than  a  temporary  recovery ; 
nor  had  I  sat  by  her  long  before  I  discerned  that  this  last  blow, 
following  on  so  many  fears  and  privations,  had  reached  a  vital  part, 
and  that  she  was  even  now  djdng. 

She  lay  for  a  while  with  her  hand  in  mine  and  her  eyes  closed, 
but  about  noon,  the  student,  contriving  to  give  her  some  broth, 
she  revived,  and,  recognising  me,  lay  for  more  than  an  hour  gazing 
at  me  with  unspeakable  content  and  satisfaction.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  and  when  I  thought  she  was  past  speaking,  she  signed  to 
me  to  bend  over  her,  and  whispered  something,  which  at  first  I 
could  not  catch.  Presently  I  made  it  out  to  be,  '  She  is  gone — 
The  girl  you  brought  ? ' 

Much  troubled,  I  answered  yes,  begging  her  not  to  think 
about  the  matter.     I  need  not  have  feared,  however,  for  when  she 
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spoke  again  she  did  so  without  emotion,  and  rather  as  one  seeing 
clearly  something  before  her. 

*  When  you  find  her,  Gaston/  she  murmured,  '  do  not  be  angry 
with  her.     It  was  not  her  fault.     She — he  deceived  her.     See ! ' 

I  followed  the  direction  rather  of  her  eyes  than  her  hand,  and 
found  beneath  the  pillow  a  length  of  gold  chain.  '  She  left  that  ? ' 
I  murmured,  a  strange  tumult  of  emotions  in  my  breast. 

*  She  laid  it  there,'  my  mother  whispered.  *  And  she  would 
have  stopped  him  saying  what  he  did ' — ^a  shudder  ran  through 
my  mother's  frame  at  the  remembrance  of  the  man's  words, 
though  her  eyes  still  gazed  into  mine  with  faith  and  confidence — 
*  she  would  have  stopped  him,  but  she  could  not,  Gaston.  And 
then  he  hurried  her  away.' 

'He  showed  her  a  token,  madame,  did  he  not?'  I  could 
not  for  my  life  repress  the  question,  so  much  seemed  to  turn  on 
the  i)oint. 

*  A  bit  of  gold,'  my  mother  whispered,  smiling  faintly.  *  Now 
let  me  sleep.'  And,  clinging  always  to  my  hand,  she  closed 
her  eyes. 

The  student  came  back  soon  afterwards  with  some  comforts 
for  which  I  had  despatched  him,  and  we  sat  by  her  until  the 
evening  fell,  and  far  into  the  night.  It  was  a  relief  to  me  to  learn 
from  the  leech  that  she  had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  and  that 
in  any  case  the  end  must  have  come  soon.  She  suffered  no  pain 
and  felt  no  fears,  but  meeting  my  eyes  whenever  she  opened  her 
own,  or  came  out  of  the  drowsiness  which  possessed  her,  thanked 
God,  I  think,  and  was  content.  As  for  me,  I  remember  that 
room  became,  for  the  time,  the  world.  Its  stillness  swallowed 
up  all  the  tumults  which  filled  the  cities  of  France,  and  its  one 
interest — the  coming  and  going  of  a  feeble  breath — eclipsed  the 
ambitions  and  hopes  of  a  lifetime. 

Before  it  grew  light  Simon  Fleix  stole  out  to  attend  to  the 
horses.  When  he  returned  he  came  to  me  and  whispered  in  my 
ear  that  he  had  something  to  tell  me ;  and  my  mother  lying  in  a 
quiet  sleep  at  the  time,  I  disengaged  my  hand,  and,  rising  softly, 
went  with  him  to  the  hearth. 

Instead  of  speaking,  he  held  his  fist  before  me  and  suddenly 
unclosed  the  fingers.  *  Do  you  know  it  ? '  he  said,  glancing  at 
me  abruptly. 

I  took  what  he  held,  and  looking  at  it,  nodded.  It  was  a 
knot  of  velvet  of  a  peculiar  dark  red  colour,  and  had  formed,  as 
I  knew  the  moment  I  set  eyes   on  it,  part  of  the  fastening 
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of  mademoiselle's  mask.  *  Where  did  you  find  it  ? '  1  muttered, 
supposing  he  had  picked  it  up  on  the  stairs. 

'Look  at  it!'  he  answered  impatiently.  *You  have  not 
looked.' 

I  turned  it  over,  and  then  saw  something  which  had  escaped 
me  at  first — that  the  wider  part  of  the  velvet  was  disfigured  by 
a  fantastic  stitching,  done  very  roughly  and  rudely  with  a  thread 
of  white  silk.  The  stitches  formed  letters,  the  letters  words.  With 
a  start  I  read,  '  A  moi  / '  and  saw  in  a  comer,  in  smaller  stitches, 
theinitials'C.  d.  1.  V.' 

I  looked  eagerly  at  the  student.  *  Where  did  you  find  this  ? ' 
I  said. 

'  I  picked  it  up  in  the  street,'  he  answered  quietly,  '  not  three 
hundred  paces  from  here.' 

I  thought  a  moment.  *  In  the  gutter,  or  near  the  wall  ? ' 
I  asked. 

'  Near  the  wall,  to  be  sure.' 

*  Under  a  window  ? ' 

*  Precisely,'  he  said.  *  You  may  be  easy ;  I  am  not  a  fool.  I 
marked  the  place,  M.  de  Marsac,  and  shall  not  forget  it.' 

Even  the  sorrow  and  solicitude  I  felt  on  my  mother's  behalf — 
feelings  which  had  seemed  a  minute  before  to  secure  me  against 
all  other  cares  or  anxieties  whatever — were  not  proof  against 
this  discovery.  For  I  found  myself  placed  in  a  strait  so  cruel  I 
must  sufiFer  either  way.  On  the  one  hand,  I  could  not  leave 
my  mother;  I  were  a  heartless  ingrate  to  do  that.  On  the 
other,  I  could  not,  without  grievous  pain,  stand  still  and  inactive 
while  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire,  whom  I  had  sworn  to  protect,  and 
who  was  now  sufiFering  through  my  laches  and  mischance,  appealed 
to  me  for  help.  For  I  could  not  doubt  that  this  was  what  the 
bow  of  velvet  meant ;  still  less  that  it  was  intended  for  me,  since 
few  save  myself  would  be  likely  to  recognise  it,  and  she  would 
naturally  expect  me  to  make  some  attempt  at  pursuit. 

And  I  could  not  think  little  of  the  sign.  Remembering 
mademoiselle's  proud  and  fearless  spirit,  and  the  light  in  which 
she  had  always  regarded  me,  I  augured  the  worst  from  it.  I  felt 
assured  that  no  imaginary  danger  and  no  emergency  save  the  last 
would  have  induced  her  to  stoop  so  low ;  and  this  consideration, 
taken  with  the  fear  I  felt  that  she  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Fresnoy,  whom  I  believed  to  be  the  person  who  had  robbed  me 
of  the  gold  coin,  filled  me  with  a  horrible  doubt  which  way  my 
duty  lay.     I  was  pulled,  as  it  were,  both  ways.     I  felt  my  honour 
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engaged  both  to  go  and  to  stay,  and  while  my  hand  went  to  my 
hilt,  and  my  feet  trembled  to  be  gone,  my  eyes  sought  my  mother, 
and  my  ears  listened  for  her  gentle  breathing. 

Perplexed  and  distracted,  I  looked  at  the  student,  and  he  at 
me.  *You  saw  the  man  who  took  her  away,'  I  muttered. 
Hitherto,  in  my  absorption  on  my  mother's  account,  I  had  put 
few  questions,  and  let  the  matter  pass  as  though  it  moved  me 
little  and  concerned  me  less.  '  What  was  he  like  ?  Was  he  a 
big,  bloated  man,  Simon,  with  his  head  bandaged,  or  perhaps  a 
wound  on  his  face  ? ' 

*  The  gentleman  who  went  away  with  mademoiselle,  do  you 
mean  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Yes,  yes,  gentleman  if  you  like  ! ' 

*  Not  at  all,'  the  student  answered.  '  He  was  a  tall  young 
gallant,  very  gaily  dressed,  dark-haired,  and  with  a  rich  com- 
plexion. I  heard  him  tell  her  that  he  came  from  a  friend  of  hers 
too  high  to  be  named  in  public  or  in  Blois.  He  added  that  he 
brought  a  token  from  him ;  and  when  mademoiselle  mentioned 
you — she  had  just  entered  madame's  room  with  her  woman 
when  he  appeared ' 

'  He  had  watched  me  out,  of  course.' 

'  Just  so.  Well,  when  she  mentioned  you,  he  swore  you  were 
an  adventurer,  and  a  beggarly  impostor,  and  what  not,  and  bade 
her  say  whether  she  thought  it  likely  that  her  friend  would 
have  entrusted  such  a  mission  to  such  a  man.' 

*  And  then  she  went  with  him  ?' 
The  student  nodded. 

'  Readily  ?     Of  her  own  free-will  ? ' 

'  Certainly,'  he  answered.  *  It  seemed  so  to  me.  She  tried 
to  prevent  him  speaking  before  your  mother,  but  that  was  all.' 

On  the  impulse  of  the  moment  I  took  a  step  towards  the  door ; 
recollecting  my  position,  I  turned  back  with  a  groan.  Almost 
beside  myself,  and  longing  for  any  vent  for  my  feelings,  I  caught 
the  lad  by  the  shoulder,  where  he  stood  on  the  hearth,  and  shook 
him  to  and  fro. 

'  Tell  me,  man,  what  am  I  to  do  ? '  I  said  between  my  teeth. 
'  Speak !  think !  invent  something ! ' 

But  he  shook  his  head. 

I  let  him  go  with  a  muttered  oath,  and  sat  down  on  a  stool 
by  the  bed  and  took  my  head  between  my  hands.  At  that 
very  moment,  however,  relief  came — came  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.   The  door  opened  and  the  leech  entered.   He  was  a  skilfal 
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man,  and,  though  much  employed  about  the  Court,  a  Huguenot — a 
fact  which  had  emboldened  Simon  Fleix  to  apply  to  him  through 
the  landlord  of  the  '  Bleeding  Heart,'  the  secret  rendezvous  of 
the  Religion  in  Blois.  When  he  had  made  his  examination  he 
was  for  leaving,  being  a  grave  and  silent  man,  and  full  of  business, 
but  at  the  door  I  stopped  him. 

*  Well,  sir  ? '  I  said  in  a  low  tone,  my  hand  on  his  cloak. 

*  She  has  rallied,  and  may  live  three  days,'  he  answered  quietly. 
'  Four,  it  may  be,  and  as  many  more  as  God  wills.' 

Pressing  two  crowns  into  his  hand,  I  begged  him  to  call  daily, 
which  he  promised  to  do ;  and  then  he  went.  My  mother  was 
still  dozing  peacefully,  and  I  turned  to  Simon  Fleix,  my  doubts 
resolved  and  my  mind  made  up. 

'Listen,'  I  said,  *and  answer  me  shortly.  We  cannot  both 
leave ;  that  is  certain.  Yet  I  must  go,  and  at  once,  to  the  place 
where  you  found  the  velvet  knot.  Do  you  describe  the  spot  exactly, 
so  that  I  may  find  it,  and  make  no  mistake.' 

He  nodded,  and  after  a  moment's  reflection  answered, 

'You  know  the  Eue  St.  Denys,  M.  de  Marsac?  Well,  go 
down  it,  keeping  the  "  Bleeding  Heart "  on  your  left.  Take  the 
second  turning  on  the  same  side  after  passing  the  inn.  The  third 
house  firom  the  comer,  on  the  left  again,  consists  of  a  gateway 
leading  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Above  the  gateway 
are  two  windows  in  the  lower  story,  and  above  them  two  more. 
The  knot  lay  below  the  first  window  you  come  to.  Do  you  imder- 
stand?' 

'  Perfectly,'  I  said.     '  It  is  something  to  be  a  clerk,  Simon.' 

He  looked  at  me  thoughtfully,  but  added  nothing ;  and  I  was 
busy  tightening  my  sword-hilt,  and  disposing  my  cloak  about  the 
lower  part  of  my  face.  When  I  had  arranged  this  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, I  took  out  and  counted  over  the  sum  of  thirty-five  crowns, 
which  I  gave  to  him,  impressing  on  him  the  necessity  of  staying 
beside  my  mother  should  I  not  return ;  for  though  I  proposed  to 
reconnoitre  only,  and  learn  if  possible  whether  mademoiseUe  was 
still  in  Blois,  the  future  was  uncertain,  and  whereas  I  was  known  to 
my  enemies,  they  were  strangers  to  me. 

Having  enjoined  this  duty  upon  him,  I  bade  my  mother  a 
silent  farewell,  and,  leaving  the  room,  went  slowly  down  the 
stairs,  the  picture  of  her  worn  and  patient  face  going  with  me 
and  seeming,  I  remember,  to  hallow  the  purpose  I  had  in  my 
mind. 

The  clocks  were  striking  the  hour  before  noon  as  I  stepped 
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from  the  doorway,  and,  standing  a  moment  in  the  lane,  looked 
this  way  and  that  for  any  sign  of  espionage.  I  could  detect  none, 
however.  The  lane  was  deserted ;  and  feeling  assured  that  any 
attempt  to  mislead  my  opponents,  who  probably  knew  Blois  better 
than  I  did,  must  fail,  I  made  none,  but  deliberately  took  my  way 
towards  the  '  Bleeding  Heart,'  in  the  Rue  St.  Denys.  The  streeU 
presented  the  same  appearance  of  gloomy  suspense  which  I  had 
noticed  on  the  previous  day.  The  same  groups  stood  about  in  the 
same  comers,  the  same  suspicious  glances  met  me  in  common 
with  all  other  strangers  who  showed  themselves  ;  the  same  listl^s 
inaction  characterised  the  townsfolk,  the  same  anxious  huriy  those 
who  came  and  went  with  news.  I  saw  that  even  here,  under  the 
walls  of  the  palace,  the  bonds  of  law  and  order  were  strained  almost 
to  bursting,  and  judged  that  if  there  ever  was  a  time  in  France 
when  right  counted  for  little,  and  the  strong  hand  for  much,  it 
was  this.  Such  a  state  of  things  was  not  unfavourable  to  my 
present  design,  and  caring  little  for  suspicious  looks,  I  went  reso- 
lutely on  my  way. 

I  had  no  diflSculty  in  finding  the  gateway  of  which  Simon  had 
spoken,  or  in  identifying  the  window  beneath  which  he  had  picked 
up  the  velvet  knot.  An  alley  opening  almost  opposite,  I  took 
advantage  of  this  to  examine  the  house  at  my  leisure,  and  re- 
marked at  once,  that  whereas  the  lower  window  was  guarded  only 
by  strong  shutters,  now  open,  that  in  the  story  above  was  heavily 
barred.  Naturally  I  concentrated  my  attention  on  the  latter. 
The  house,  an  old  building  of  stone,  seemed  suflSciently  reputable, 
nor  could  I  discern  anything  about  it  which  would  have  aroused 
my  distrust  had  the  knot  been  found  elsewhere.  It  bore  the  arms 
of  a  religious  brotherhood,  and  had  probably  at  one  time  formed 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  hospital,  which  still  stood  behind  it, 
but  it  had  now  come,  as  I  judged,  to  be  used  as  a  dwelling  of  the 
better  class.  Whether  the  two  floors  were  separately  inhabited  or 
not  I  failed  to  decide. 

After  watching  it  for  some  time  without  seeing  anyone  pass 
in  or  out,  or  anything  occurring  to  enlighten  me  one  way  or  the 
other,  I  resolved  to  venture  in,  the  street  being  quiet  and  the 
house  giving  no  sign  of  being  strongly  garrisoned.  The  entrance 
lay  under  the  archway,  through  a  door  on  the  right  side.  I 
judged  from  what  I  saw  that  the  porter  was  probably  absent, 
busying  himself  with  his  gossips  in  matters  of  State. 

And  this  proved  to  be  the  case,  for  when  I  had  made  the 
passage  of  the  street  with  success,  and  slipped  quietly  in  through 
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the  half-open  door,  I  found  only  his  staflF  and  charcoal-pan  there  to 
represent  him.  A  single  look  satisfied  me  on  that  point ;  forthwith, 
without  hesitation,  I  turned  to  the  stairs  and  began  to  mount, 
assured  that  if  I  would  effect  anything  single-handed  I  must  trust 
to  audacity  and  surprise  rather  than  to  caution  or  forethought. 

The  staircase  was  poorly  lighted  by  loopholes  looking  towards 
the  rear,  but  it  was  clean  and  well-kept.  Silence,  broken  only  by 
the  sound  of  my  footsteps,  prevailed  throughout  the  house,  and  all 
seemed  so  regular  and  decent  and  orderly  that  the  higher  I  rose 
the  lower  fell  my  hopes  of  success.  Still,  I  held  resolutely  on 
until  I  reached  the  second  floor  and  stood  before  a  closed  door. 
The  moment  had  come  to  put  all  to  the  touch.  I  listened  for  a 
few  seconds,  but  hearing  nothing,  cautiously  lifted  the  latch. 
Somewhat  to  my  surprise  the  door  yielded  to  my  hand,  and  I 
entered. 

A  high  settle  stood  inside,  interrupting  my  view  of  the  room, 
which  seemed  to  be  spacious  and  full  of  rich  stuffs  and  furniture, 
but  low  in  the  roof,  and  somewhat  dimly  lighted  by  two  windows 
rather  wide  than  high.  The  warm  glow  of  a  fire  shone  on  the 
woodwork  of  the  ceiling,  and  as  I  softly  closed  the  door  a  log  on 
the  hearth  gave  way,  with  a  crackling  of  sparks,  which  pleasantly 
broke  the  luxurious  silence.  The  next  moment  a  low,  sweet  voice 
asked,  '  Alphonse,  is  that  you  ? ' 

I  walked  round  the  settle  and  came  face  to  face  with  a  beau- 
tiful woman  reclining  on  a  couch.  On  hearing  the  dobr  open 
she  had  raised  herself  on  her  elbow.  Now,  seeing  a  stranger 
before  her,  she  sprang  up  with  a  low  cry,  and  stood  gazing  at  me, 
her  face  expressing  both  astonishment  and  anger.  She  was 
of  middling  height,  her  features  regular  though  somewhat  child- 
like, her  complexion  singularly  fair.  A  profusion  of  golden  hair 
hung  in  disorder  about  her  neck,  and  matched  the  deep  blue  of 
her  eyes,  wherein,  it  seemed  to  me,  there  lurked  more  spirit  and 
fire  than  the  general  cast  of  her  features  led  one  to  expect. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  she  scanned  me  from 
head  to  foot  with  great  haughtiness — and  I  her  with  curiosity 
and  wonder — she  spoke.  *  Sir ! '  she  said  slowly,  '  to  what  am  I 
to  attribute  this — visit  ?  * 

For  the  moment  I  was  so  taken  aback  by  her  appearance  and 
extraordinary  beauty,  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  any  sign  of 
those  I  sought,  that  I  could  not  gather  my  thoughts  to  reply,  but 
stood  looking  vaguely  at  her.  I  had  expected,  when  I  entered  the 
room,  something  so  different  from  this  ! 
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'  Well,  sir  ? '  she  said  again,  speaking  sharply,  and  tapping  her 
foot  on  the  floor. 

'  This  visit,  madame  ? '  I  stammered. 

*  Call  it  intrusion,  sir,  if  you  please  ! '  she  cried  imperiously. 
'  Only  explain  it,  or  begone.' 

*  I  crave  leave  to  do  both,  madame,'  I  answered,  collecting 
myself  by  an  effort.  '  I  ascended  these  stairs  and  opened  jour 
door  in  error — that  is  the  simple  fact — hoping  to  find  a  friend  of 
mine  here.  I  was  mistaken,  it  seems,  and  it  only  remains  for  me 
to  withdraw,  offering  at  the  same  time  the  humblest  apologies.' 
And  as  I  spoke  I  bowed  low  and  prepared  to  retire. 

'  One  moment,  sir ! '  she  said  quickly,  and  in  an  altered  tone. 
*  You  are,  perhaps,  a  friend  of  M.  de  Bruhl — of  my  husband.  Iii 
that  case,  if  you  desire  to  leave  any  message  I  wiU — I  shall  be 
glad  to  deliver  it.' 

She  looked  so  charming  that,  despite  the  tmnult  of  my 
feelings,  I  could  not  but  regard  her  with  admiration.  '  Alas  I 
madame,  I  cannot  plead  that  excuse,'  I  answered.  '  I  regret  that  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance.' 

She  eyed  me  with  some  surprise.  '  Yet  still,  sir,'  she  answered, 
smiling  a  little,  and  toying  with  a  gold  brooch  which  clasped 
her  habit,  *you  must  have  had  some  ground,  some  reason,  for 
supposing  you  would  find  a  friend  here  ? ' 

'True,  madame,'  I  answered,  *  but  I  was  mistaken.' 

I  saw  her  colour  suddenly.  With  a  smile  and  a  faint  twinkle 
of  the  eye  she  said,  *  It  is  not  possible,  sir,  I  suppose — ^you  have 
not  come  here,  I  mean,  out  of  any  reason  connected  with  a— a 
knot  of  velvet,  for  instance  ? ' 

I  started,  and  involuntarily  advanced  a  step  towards  her.  ^k 
knot  of  velvet ! '  I  exclaimed,  with  emotion.  '  Mon  Dieu !  Then  I 
was  not  mistaken !  I  have  come  to  the  right  house,  and  you — you 
know  something  of  this !  Madame,'  I  continued  impulsively,  *  that 
knot  of  velvet  ?     Tell  me  what  it  means,  I  implore  you ! ' 

She  seemed  alarmed  by  my  \iolence,  retreating  a  step  or  two, 
and  looking  at  me  haughtily,  yet  with  a  kind  of  shamefacednesjj. 
'  Believe  me,  it  means  nothing,'  she  said  hurriedly.  '  I  beg  you 
to  understand  that,  sir.     It  was  a  foolish  jest.' 

'A  jest ? '  I  said.     *  It  fell  from  this  window.' 

'  It  was  a  jest,  sir,'  she  answered  stubbornly.  Bui  I  could  see 
that,  with  all  her  pride,  she  was  alarmed ;  her  face  was  troubled, 
and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  And  this  rendered  me  under 
the  circumstances  only  the  more  persistent. 
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*  I  have  the  velvet  here,  madame,'  I  said.  '  You  must  tell  me 
more  about  it.' 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  weightier  impulse  of  anger  than  she 
had  yet  exhibited.  '  I  do  not  think  you  know  to  whom  you  are 
speaking,'  she  said,  breathing  fast.  *  Leave  the  room,  sir,  and 
at  once !  I  have  told  you  it  was  a  jest.  If  you  are  a  gentleman 
you  will  believe  me,  and  go.'    And  she  pointed  to  the  door. 

But  I  held  my  ground,  with  an  obstinate  determination  to 
pierce  the  mystery.  '  I  am  a  gentleman,  madame,'  I  said,  *  and 
yet  I  must  know  more.     Until  I  know  more  I  cannot  go.' 

'  Oh,  this  is  insuflferable ! '  she  cried,  looking  round  as  if  for  a 
way  of  escape ;  but  I  was  between  her  and  the  only  door.  *  This 
is  unbearable !  The  knot  was  never  intended  for  you,  sir.  And 
what  is  more,  if  M.  de  Bruhl  come  and  find  you  here,  you  will 
repent  it  bitterly.'  . 

I  saw  that  she  was  at  least  as  much  concerned  on  her  own 
account  as  on  mine,  and  thought  myself  justified  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  taking  advantage  of  her  fears.  I  deliberately  laid  my 
cap  on  the  table  which  stood  beside  me.  ^  I  will  go,  madame,' 
I  said,  looking  at  her  fixedly,  '  when  I  know  all  that  you  know 
about  this  knot  I  hold,  and  not  before.  If  you  are  unwilling  to 
tell  me,  I  must  wait  for  M.  de  Bruhl,  and  ask  him.' 

She  cried  out '  Insolent ! '  and  looked  at  me  as  if  in  her  rage 
and  dismay  she  would  gladly  have  killed  me  ;  being,  I  could  see,  a 
passionate  woman.  But  I  held  my  ground,  and  after  a  moment 
she»  spoke.  '  What  do  you  want  to  know  ? '  she  said,  firowning 
darkly. 

'  This  knot — how  did  it  come  to  lie  in  the  street  below  your 
window  ?     I  want  to  know  that  first.' 

'  I  dropped  it,'  she  answered  sullenly. 

'Why?' I  said- 

*  Because '    And  then  she  stopped  and  looked  at  me,  and 

then  again  looked  down,  her  face  crimson.  '  Because,  if  you  must 
know,'  she  continued  hurriedly,  tracing  a  pattern  on  the  table 
with  her  finger,  '  I  saw  it  bore  the  words  "  A  moir  I  have  been 
married  only  two  months,  and  I  thought  my  husband  might  find 
it — and  bring  it  to  me.     It  was  a  silly  fancy.' 

'  But  where  did  you  get  it?'  I  asked,  and  I  stared  at  her  in 
growing  wonder  and  perplexity.  For  the  more  questions  I  put, 
the  further,  it  seemed  to  me,  I  strayed  from  my  object. 

'I  picked  it  up  in  the  Ruelle  d'Arcy,'  she,  answered,  tapping 
her  foot  on  the  floor  resentfully.     *  It  was  the  silly  thing  put  it 
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into  my  head  to — to  do  what  I  did.  And  now,  have  you  any  more 
questions,  sir  ? ' 

*One  only,'  I  said,  seeing  it  all  clearly  enough.  *WiU 
you  tell  me,  please,  exactly  where  you  found  it  ? ' 

'  I  have  told  you.  In  the  Ruelle  d'Arcy,  ten  paces  firom  the 
Rue  de  Valois.    Now,  sir,  will  you  go  ? ' 

*  One  word,  madame.     Did ' 

But  she  cried,  *  Go,  sir,  go !  go ! '  so  violently,  that  after  making 
one  more  attempt  to  express  my  thanks,  I  thought  it  better  to  obey 
her.  I  had  learned  all  she  knew;  I  had  solved  the  puzzle.  But, 
solving  it,  I  found  myself  no  nearer  to  the  end  I  had  in  view,  no 
nearer  to  mademoiselle.  I  closed  the  door  with  a  silent  bow, 
and  began  to  descend  the  stairs,  my  mind  full  of  anxious  doubts 
and  calculations*  The  velvet  knot  was  the  only  clue  I  possessed, 
but  was  I  right  in  placing  any  dependence  on  it  ?  I  knew  now 
that,  wherever  it  had  originally  lain,  it  had  been  removed  once. 
If  once,  why  not  twice  ?  why  not  three  times  ? 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE   HOUSE   IN   THE   RUELLE   d'ARCY. 

I  HAD  not  gone  down  half  a  dozen  steps  before  I  heard  a  man  enter 
the  staircase  from  the  street,  and  begin  to  ascend.  It  struck  me 
at  once  that  this  might  be  M.  de  Bruhl ;  and  I  realised  that  I' had 
not  left  madame's  apartment  a  moment  too  soon.  The  last  thing 
I  desired,  having  so  much  on  my  hands,  was  to  embroil  myself 
with  a  stranger,  and  accordingly  I  quickened  my  pace,  hoping  to 
meet  him  so  near  the  foot  of  the  stairs  as  to  leave  him  in  doubt 
whether  I  had  been  visiting  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  house. 
The  staircase  was  dark,  however,  and  being  familiar  with  it,  he 
had  the  advantage  over  me.  He  came  leaping  up  two  steps  at  a 
time,  and  turning  the  angle  abruptly,  surprised  me  before  I  -was 
clear  of  the  upper  flight. 

On  seeing  me,  he  stopped  short  and  stared ;  thinking  at  first,  I 
fancy,  that  he  ought  to  recognise  me.  When  he  did  not,  he  stood 
back  a  pace.  *  Umph ! '  he  said.  '  Have  you  been — have  yon  any 
message  for  me,  sir  ? ' 

*  No,'  I  said,  *  I  have  not.' 

He  frowned.     *  I  am  M.  de  Bruhl,'  he  said. 

*  Indeed  ?  *  I  muttered,  not  knowing  what  else  to  say.. 
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*  You  have  been ' 

*  Up  your  stairs,  sir  ?    Yes.    In  error,'  I  answered  bluntly. 
He  gave  a  kind  of  grunt  at  that,  and  stood  aside,  incredulous 

and  dissatisfied,  yet  uncertain  how  to  proceed.  I  met  his  black 
looks  with  a  steady  countenance,  and  passed  by  him,  becoming 
aware,  however,  as  I  went  on  down  the  stairs  that  he  had  turned 
and  was  looking  after  me.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  dark,  and 
somewhat  ruddy  of  complexion,  and  was  dressed  in  the.  extreme  of 
Court  fashion,  in  a  suit  of  myrtle-green  trimmed  with  sable.  He 
carried  also  a  cloak  lined  with  the  same  on  his  arm.  Beyond  look- 
ing back  when  I  reached  the  street,  to  see  that  he  did  not  follow 
me,  I  thought  no  more  of  him.  But  we  were  to  meet  again,  and 
often.  Nay,  had  I  then  known  all  that  was  to  be  known  I  would 
have  gone  back  and But  of  that  in  another  place. 

The  Bue  de  Valois,  to  which  a  tradesman,  who  was  peering 
cautiously  out  of  his  shop,  directed  me,  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
main  streets  of  the  city,  narrow  and  dirty,  and  darkened  by  over- 
hanging eaves  and  signboards,  but  full  of  noise  and  bustle.  One 
end  of  it  opened  on  the  parvia  of  the  Cathedral ;  the  other  and 
quieter  end  appeared  to  abut  on  the  west  gate  of  the  town.  Feel- 
ing the  importance  of  avoiding  notice  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
house  I  sought,  I  strolled  into  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  accosting  two  men  who  stood  talking  there,  learned 
that  the  Kuelle  d'Arcy  was  the  third  lane  on  the  right  of  the  Bue 
de  Valois,  and  some  little  distance  along  it.  Armed  with  this  in- 
formation I  left  them,  and  with  my  head  bent  down,  and  my 
cloak  drawn  about  the  lower  part  of  my  face,  as  if  I  felt  the  east 
wind,  I  proceeded  down  the  street  until  I  reached  the  opening  of 
the  lane.     Without  looking  up  I  turned  briskly  into  it. 

When  I  had  gone  ten  paces  past  the  turning,  however,  I 
stopped  and,  gazing  about  me,  began  to  take  in  my  surroundings  as 
fiist  as  I  could.  The  lane,  which  seemed  little  frequented,  was  eight 
or  nine  feet  wide,  unpaved,  and  full  of  ruts.  The  high  blank  wall 
of  a  garden  rose  on  one  side  of  it,  on  the  other  the  still 
higher  wall  of  a  house;  and  both  were  completely  devoid  of 
windows,  a  feature  which  I  recognised  with  the  utmost  dismay. 
For  it  completely  upset  all  my  calculations.  In  vain  I  measured 
with  my  eye  the  ten  paces  I  had  come ;  in  vain  I  looked  up, 
looked  this  way  and  that.  I  was  nonplussed.  No  window  opened 
on  the  lane  at  that  point,  nor,  indeed,  throughout  its  length.  For 
it  was  bounded  to  the  end,  as  &r  as  I  could  see,  by  dead-walls  as 
of  gardens. 
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Becognising,  with  a  sinking  heart,  what  this  meant,  I  saw  in  a 
moment  that  all  the  hopes  I  had  raised  on  Simon  Fleix's  discovery 
were  baseless.  MademoiseUe  had  dropped  the  velvet  bow,  no  doubt, 
but  not  from  a  window.  It  was  still  a  clue,  but  one  so  slight  and 
vague  as  to  be  virtually  useless,  proving  only  that  she  was  in 
trouble  and  in  need  of  help ;  perhaps  that  she  had  passed  through 
this  lane  on  her  way  from  one  place  of  confinement  to  another. 

Thoroughly  baffled  and  dispirited,  I  leant  for  awhile  against 
the  wall,  brooding  over  the  ill-luck  which  seemed  to  attend 
me  in  this,  as  in  so  many  previous  adventures.  Nor  was  the 
low  voice  of  conscience,  suggesting  that  such  iailures  arose 
from  mismanagement  rather  than  from  ill-luck,  slow  to  make 
itself  heard.  I  reflected  that  if  I  had  not  allowed  myself  to  be 
robbed  of  the  gold  token,  mademoiselle  would  have  trusted  me ; 
that  if  I  had  not  brought  her  to  bo  poor  an  abode  as  my  mother's, 
she  would  not  have  been  cajoled  into  following  a  stranger ;  finally, 
that  if  I  had  remained  with  her,  and  sent  Simon  to  attend  to  the 
horses  in  my  place,  no  stranger  would  have  gained  access  to  her. 

But  it  has  never  been  my  way  to  accept  defeat  at  the  first 
ofiFer,  and  though  I  felt  these  self-reproaches  to  be  well  deserved,  a 
moment*s  reflection  persuaded  me  that  in  the  singular  and 
especial  providence  which  had  brought  the  velvet  knot  safe  to  my 
hands  I  ought  to  find  encouragement.  Had  Madame  deBruhl 
not  picked  it  up  it  would  have  continued  to  lie  in  this  by-path, 
through  which  neither  I  nor  Simon  Fleix  would  have  been  likely 
to  pass.  Again,  had  madame  not  dropped  it  in  her  turn,  we 
should  have  sought  in  vain  for  any,  even  the  slightest,  clue  to 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire's  fate  or  position. 

Cheered  afresh  by  this  thought,  I  determined  to  walk  to  the 
end  of  the  lane ;  and  forthwith  did  so,  looking  sharply  about  me  as 
I  went,  but  meeting  no  one.  The  bare  upper  branches  of  a  tree 
rose  here  and  there  above  the  walls,  which  were  pierced  at  intervals 
by  low,  strong  doors.  These  doors  I  carefully  examined,  but  with- 
out making  any  discovery ;  all  were  securely  fastened,  and  many 
seemed  to  have  been  rarely  opened.  Emerging  at  last  and 
without  result  on  the  inner  side  of  the  city  ramparts,  I 
turned,  and  moodily  retraced  my  steps  through  the  lane,  pro- 
<^eeding  more  slowly  as  I  drew  near  to  the  Rue  de  Valois.  This 
time,  being  a  little  farther  from  the  street,  I  made  a  discovery. 

The  comer  house,  which  had  its  front  on  the  Rue  Valois,  pre- 
sented, as  I  have  said,  a  dead,  windowless  wall  to  the  lane ;  but  from 
my  present  standpoint  I  could  see  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of 
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this  house — that  part  of  the  back,  I  mean,  which  rose  above  the 
lower  garden-wall  that  abutted  on  it — and  in  this  there  were 
several  windows.  The  whole  of  two  and  a  part  of  a  third  were 
within  the  range  of  my  eyes ;  and  suddenly  in  one  of  these  I 
discovered  something  which  made  my  heart  beat  high  with 
hope  and  expectation.  The  window  in  question  was  heavily 
grated ;  that  which  I  saw  was  tied  to  one  of  the  bars.  It  was  a 
small  knot  of  some  white  stuff — linen  apparently — and  it  seemed 
a  trifle  to  the  eye  ;  but  it  was  looped,  as  far  as  I  could  see  from  a 
distance,  after  the  same  fashion  as  the  scrap  of  velvet  I  had  in  my 
pouch. 

The  conclusion  was  obvious,  at  the  same  time  that  it  inspired  me 
with  the  liveliest  admiration  of  mademoiselle's  wit  and  resources. 
She  was  confined  in  that  room  ;  the  odds  were  that  she  was  behind 
those  bars.  A  bow  dropped  thence  would  fall,  the  wind  being 
favourable,  into  the  lane,  not  ten,  but  twenty  paces  from  the  street. 
I  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  a  woman's 
estimate  of  distance. 

It  may  be  imagined  with  what  eagerness  I  now  scanned  the 
house,  with  what  minuteness  I  sought  for  a  weak  place.  The  longer 
I  looked,  however,  the  less  comfort  I  derived  from  my  inspection. 
I  saw  before  me  a  gloomy  stronghold  of  brick,  four-square,  and  built 
in  the  old  ItaUan  manner,  with  battlements  at  the  top,  and  a  small 
machicolation,  little  more  than  a  string-course,  above  each  story ; 
this  serving  at  once  to  lessen  the  monotony  of  the  dead-walls,  and 
to  add  to  the  frowning  weight  of  the  upper  part.  The  windows  were 
few  and  small,  and  the  house  looked  damp  and  mouldy  ;  lichens 
clotted  the  bricks,  and  moss  filled  the  string-courses.  A  low  door 
opening  firom  the  lane  into  the  garden  naturally  attracted  my 
attention ;  but  it  proved  to  be  of  abnormal  strength,  and  bolted  both 
at  the  top  and  bottom. 

Assured  that  nothing  could  be  done  on  that  side,  and  being 
unwilling  to  remain  longer  in  the  neighbourhood,  lest  I  should 
attract  attention,  I  returned  to  the  street,  and  twice  walked  past 
the  front  of  the  house,  seeing  all  I  could  with  as  little  appearance 
of  seeing  anything  as  I  could  compass.  The  front  retreated  some- 
what from  the  line  of  the  street,  and  was  flanked  on  the  farther 
side  by  stables.  Only  one  chimney  smoked,  and  that  sparely. 
Three  steps  led  up  to  imposing  double  doors,  which  stood  half  open, 
and  afforded  a  glimpse  of  a  spacious  hall  and  a  state  staircase. 
Two  men,  apparently  servants,  lounged  on  the  steps,  eating  chest- 
nuts, and  jesting  with  one  another ;  and  above  the  door  were  three 
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shields  blazoned  in  colours.  I  saw  with  satis&ction,  as  I  passed  the 
second  time,  that  the  middle  coat  was  that  of  Torenne  impaling 
one  which  I  could  not  read — ^which  thoroughly  satisfied  me  that 
the  bow  of  velvet  had  not  lied ;  so  that,  without  more  ado,  I  turned 
homewards,  formulating  my  plans  as  I  went. 

I  found  all  as  I  had  left  it ;  and  my  mother  still  lying  in  ahalf- 
conscious  state,  I  was  spared  the  pain  of  making  excuses  for  past 
absence,  or  explaining  that  which  I  designed.  I  communicated 
the  plan  I  had  formed  to  Simon  Fleix,  who  saw  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing a  respectable  person  to  stay  with  Madame  de  Bonne.  But  for 
some  time  he  would  come  no  farther  into  the  business.  He  listened, 
his  mouth  open  and  his  eyes  glittering,  to  my  plan  until  I  came 
to  his  share  in  it ;  and  then  he  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of  trembling. 

*  You  want  me  to  fight,  monsieur,'  he  cried  reproachfully, 
shaking  all  over  like  one  in  the  paby.  ^  You  said  so  the  other 
night.     You  want  to  get  me  killed !     That's  it.' 

*  Nonsense ! '  I  answered  sharply.  *  I  want  you  to  hold  the 
horses ! ' 

He  looked  at  me  wildly,  with  a  kind  of  resentment  in  his  face, 
and  yet  as  if  he  were  fascinated. 

'  You  will  drag  me  into  it ! '  he  persisted.     *  You  will ! ' 
'  I  won't,'  I  said. 

*  You  will !  You  will  1  And  the  end  I  know.  I  shall  have  no 
chance.  I  am  a  clerk,  and  not  bred  to  fighting.  You  want  to 
be  the  death  of  me  ! '  he  cried  excitedly. 

*  I  don't  want  you  to  fight,'  I  answered  with  some  contempt. 
*  I  would  rather  that  you  kept  out  of  it  for  my  mother's  sake.  I 
only  want  you  to  stay  in  the  lane  and  hold  the  horses.  You  will 
run  little  more  risk  than  you  do  sitting  by  the  hearth  here.* 

And  in  the  end  I  persuaded  him  to  do  what  I  wished ;  though 
still,  whenever  he  thought  of  what  was  in  firont  of  him,  he  fell  a- 
trembling  again,  and  many  times  during  the  afternoon  got  up  and 
walked  to  and  fro  between  the  window  and  the  hearth,  his  £bu^ 
working  and  his  hands  clenched  like  those  of  a  man  in  a  fever. 
I  put  this  down  at  first  to  sheer  chicken-heartedness,  and  thought 
it  augured  iU  for  my  enterprise ;  but  presently  remarking  that  he 
made  no  attempt  to  draw  back,  and  that  though  the  sweat  stood 
on  his  brow  he  set  about  such  preparations  as  were  necessary'— 
remembering  also  how  long  and  kindly,  and  without  pay  or 
guerdon,  he  had  served  my  mother,  I  began  to  see  that  here  was 
something  phenomenal ;  a  man  strange  and  beyond  the  ordinary, 
of  whom  it  was  impossible  to  predicate  what  he  would  do  when 
he  came  to  be  tried. 
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For  myself,  I  passed  the  afternoon  in  a  state  almost  of  apathy. 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  this  attempt  to  free  mademoiselle, 
and  to  make  it  at  once,  since  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  harm 
might  come"  of  delay,  were  she  in  such  hands  as  Fresnoy^s ;  but  I 
had  so  little  hope  of  success  that  I  regarded  the  enterprise  as 
desperate.  The  certain  loss  of  my  mother,  however,  and  the  low 
ebb  of  my  fortunes,  with  the  ever-present  sense  of  failure,  con- 
tributed to  render  me  indiflferent  to  risks ;  and  even  when  we  were 
on  our  way,  through  by-streets  known  to  Simon,  to  the  farther  end 
of  the  Ruelle  d'Arcy,  and  the  red  and  frosty  sunset  shone  in  our 
faces,  and  gilded  for  a  moment  the  dull  eaves  and  grey  towers 
above  us,  I  felt  no  softening.  Whatever  the  end,  there  was  but 
one  in  the  world  whom  I  should  regret,  or  who  would  regret  me ; 
and  she  hung,  herself,  on  the  verge  of  eternity. 

So  that  I  was  able  to  give  Simon  Fleiz  his  last  directions  with 
as  much  coolness  as  I  ever  felt  in  my  life.  I  stationed  him  with 
the  three  horses  in  the  lane — which  seemed  as  quiet  and  little 
frequented  as  in  the  morning — near  the  end  of  it,  and  about  a 
hundred  paces  or  more  from  the  house. 

*Tum  their  heads  towards  the  ramparts,'  I  said,  wheeling 
them  round  myself,  '  and  then  they  wiU  be  ready  to  start.  They 
are  all  quiet  enough.  You  can  let  the  Cid  loose.  And  now 
listen  to  me,  Simon,'  I  continued.  '  Wait  here  until  you  see  me 
return,  or  until  you  see  you  are  going  to  be  attacked.  In  the 
first  case,  stay  for  me,  of  course ;  in  the  second,  save  yourself  as 
you  please.  Lastly,  if  neither  event  occurs  before  half-past  five — 
you  will  hear  the  convent-bell  yonder  ring  at  the  half-hour — be- 
gone, and  take  the  horses ;  they  are  yours.  And  one  word  more,' 
I  added  hurriedly.  *  If  you  can  only  get  away  with  one  horse, 
Simon,  take  the  Cid.  It  is  worth  more  than  most  men,  and  will 
not  fail  you  at  a  pinch.' 

As  I  turned  away,  I  gave  him  one  look  to  see  if  he  under- 
stood. It  was  not  without  hesitation  that  after  that  look  I  left 
him.  The  lad's  £Etce  was  flushed,  he  was  breathing  hard,  his 
eyes  seemed  to  be  almost  starting  from  his  head.  He  sat  his 
horse  shaking  in  every  limb,  and  had  all  the  air  of  a  man  in  a  fit. 
I  expected  him  to  call  me  back ;  but  he  did  not,  and  reflecting 
that  I  must  trust  him,  or  give  up  the  attempt,  I  went  up  the 
lane  with  my  sword  under  my  arm,  and  my  cloak  loose  on  my 
shoulders.  I  met  a  man  driving  a  donkey  laden  with  faggots. 
I  saw  no  one  else.  It  was  already  dusk  between  the  walls, 
though  light  enough  in  the  open  country ;  but  that  was  in  my 
favour,  my  only  regret  being  that  as  the  town  gates  closed  shortly 
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after  half-past  five,  I  could  not  defer  my  attempt  until  a  still  later 
hour. 

Pausing  in  the  shadow  of  the  house  while  a  man  might  count 
ten,  I  impressed  on  my  memory  the  position  of  tKe  particular 
window  which  bore  the  knot ;  then  I  passed  quickly  into  the  street, 
which  was  still  fiiU  of  movement,  and  for  a  second,  feeling  myself 
safe  from  observation  in  the  crowd,  I  stood  looking  at  the  front  of 
the  house.  The  door  was  shut.  My  heart  sank  when  I  saw  this, 
for  I  had  looked  to  find  it  still  open. 

The  feeling,  however,  that  I  could  not  wait,  though  time  niight 
present  more  than  one  opportunity,  spurred  me  on.  What  I 
could  do  I  must  do  now,  at  once.  The  sense  that  this  was 
so  being  heavy  upon  me,  I  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  use  the 
knocker  and  gain  admission,  by  fraud  if  -I  could,  and  if  not,  by 
force.  Accordingly  I  stepped  briskly  across  the  kennel,  and  made 
for  the  entrance. 

When  I  was  within  two  paces  of  the  steps,  however,  someone 
abruptly  threw  the  door  open  and  stepped  out.  The  man  did  not 
notice  me,  and  I  stood  quickly  aside,  hoping  that  at  the  last  minute 
my  chance  had  come.  Two  men,  who  had  apparently  attended 
this  first  person  downstairs,  stood  respectfully  behind  him,  holding 
lights.  He  paused  a  moment  on  the  steps  to  adjust  his  cloak,  and 
with  more  than  a  little  surprise  I  recognised  my  acquaintance  of 
the  morning,  M.  de  Bruhl. 

I  had  scarcely  time  to  identify  him  before  he  walked  down  the 
steps  swinging  his  cane,  brushed  carelessly  past  me,  and  was  gone. 
The  two  men  looked  after  him  awhile,  shading  their  lights  from 
the  wind,  and  one  saying  something,  the  other  laughed  coarsely. 
The  next  moment  they  threw  the  door  to  and  went,  as  I  saw  by 
the  passage  of  their  light,  into  the  room  on  the  left  of  the  hall. 

Now  was  my  time.  I  could  have  hoped  for,  prayed  for,  ex- 
pected no  better  fortune  than  this.  The  door  had  rebounded 
slightly  from  the  jamb,  and  stood  open  an  inch  or  more.  In  a 
second  I  imshed  it  from  me  gently,  slid  into  the  hall,  and  closed 
it  behind  me. 

The  door  of  the  room  on  the  left  was  wide  open,  and  the  light 
which  shone  through  the  doorway — otherwise  the  hall  was  dark — 
as  well  as  the  voices  of  the  two  men  I  had  seen,  warned  me  to 
be  careful.  I  stood,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  and  looked  about 
me.  There  was  no  matting  on  the  floor,  no  fire  on  the  hearth. 
The  hall  felt  cold,  damp,  and  uninhabited.  The  state  staircase 
rose  in  front  of  me,  and  presently  bifurcating,  formed  a  gallery 
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round  the  plax;e.  I  looked  up,  and  up,  and  far  above  me,  in  the 
dim  heights  of  the  second  floor,  I  espied  a  faint  Kght — ^perhaps, 
the  reflection  of  a  light. 

A  movement  in  the  room  on  my  left  warned  me  that  I  had  no 
time  to  lose,  if  I  meant  to  act.  At  any  minute  one  of  the  men 
might  come  out  and  discover  me.  With  the  utmost  care  I  started 
on  my  journey.  I  stole  across  the  stone  floor  of  the  hall  easily  and 
quietly  enough,  but  I  found  the  real  difficulty  begin  when  I  came  to 
the  stairs.  They  were  of  wood,  and  creaked  and  groaned  under  me 
to  such  an  extent  that,  with  each  step  I  trod,  I  expected  the  men 
to  take  the  alarm.  Fortunately  all  went  well  until  I  passed  the  first 
comer — I  chose,  of  course,  the  left-hand  flight — then  a  board 
jumped  under  my  foot  with  a  crack  which  soxmded  in  the  empty 
hall,  and  to  my  excited  ears,  as  loud  as  a  pistol-shot.  I  was  in  two 
minds  whether  I  should  not  on  the  instant  make  a  rush  for  it,  but 
happily  I  stood  still.  One  of  the  men  came  out  and  listened, 
and  I  heard  the  other  ask,  with  an  oath,  what  it  was.  I  leant 
against  the  wall,  holding  my  breath. 

*■  Only  that  wench  in  one  of  her  tantrums ! '  the  man  who  had 
come  out  answered,  applying  an  epithet  to  her  which  I  will  not 
s^t  down,  but  which  I  carried  to  his  accoxmt  in  the  event  of  our 
coming  face  to  face  presently.     '  She  is  quiet  now.     She  may 

hammer  and  hammer,  but ' 

The  rest  I  lost,  as  he  passed  through  the  doorway  and  went 
back  to  his  place  by  the  fire.  But  in  one  way  his  words  were  of 
advantage  to  me.  I  concluded  that  I  need  not  be  so  very  cautious 
now,  feeing  that  they  would  set  down  anytliing  they  heard  to  the 
same  cause  ;  and  I  sped  on  more  quickly.  I  had  just  gained  the 
second  floor  landing  when  a  loud  noise  below — the  opening  of  the 
street  door  and  the  heavy  tread  of  feet  in  the  hall — brought  me 
to  a  temporary  standstill.  I  looked  cautiously  over  the  balustrade, 
and  saw  two  men  go  across  to  the  room  on  the  left.  One  of  them 
spoke  as  he  entered,  chiding  the  other  knaves,  I  fancied,  for 
leaving  the  door  unbarred ;  and  the  tone,  though  not  the  words, 
echoing  sullenly  up  the  staircase,  struck  a  familiar  chord  in  my 
memory.     The  voice  was  Fresnoy's ! 


(  To  be  continited,) 
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The  Zoo  in  Calcutta, 


IN  a  former  paper  on  wild  beasts  I  wrote  enthusiastically  that 
the  summit  of  my  official  happiness  was  attained  when  I  was 
appointed  by  Government  to  be  President  of  the  Honorary  CSom- 
mittee  who  superintended  the  management  of  the  Calcntta 
Zoological  Gardens.  For  many  years  I  had  been  hunting  and 
shooting  wild  beasts.  It  was  now  to  be  my  duty  to  save  and  pro- 
tect them.  The  gardens  were  in  their  infancy.  We  had  ahnost 
a  tabula  rasa  before  us.  We  had  a  site  four  times  as  big  as  the 
Eegent's  Park  Zoological  Gardens  to  lay  out.  We  had  to  provide 
some  sixty  new  buildings  for  the  reception  of  our  animals,  and  we 
had  to  collect  all  the  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles  representative  of 
India.  Fortunately  we  had  considerable  funds  at  our  disposal, 
and  our  subscribers  and  members  were  most  liberal.  We  did  not 
know  at  first,  but  we  soon  learnt,  that  a  Zoo  is  not  a  paying  con- 
cern, if  it  merely  depends  on  the  entrance  or  gate  money  from 
visitors.  Probably  the  British  public  little  knows  that  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Begent's  Park  would  soon  have  to  be 
closed  if  they  had  to  depend  solely  on  the  entrance-money  taken 
at  the  gates.  They  are  maintained  chiefly  from  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions of  the  Fellows  of  the  Zoological  Society,  who  thus 
generously  contribute  to  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen. 

In  our  Calcutta  committee,  it  was  my  principal  duty  to  look 
after  the  collection  of  the  animals.  At  first  the  natives  did  not 
seem  to  understand  our  object.  They  brought  to  us  calves  with 
two  heads,  or  goats  with  five  legs,  and  such  other  monstrosities. 
One  native  lady  was  much  disappointed  that  we  would  not  accept 
from  her  a  cat  which  had  been  beautifully  dyed  of  a  magenta 
colour.  This  cat  had  been  one  of  the  principals  in  a  &mou8  cat's 
wedding,  conducted  according  to  Hindoo  ceremonial,  on  which 
this  lady  and  some  of  her  dissolute  friends  had  spent  upwards  of 
a  thousand  pounds.     There  were,  of  course,  many  animals  that 
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we  did  not  want,  such  as  Brahminy  bulls,  or  zebus,  as  they  are 
called  in  England,  or  tame  buffaloes  or  jackals,  or  Indian  dogs. 
And  we  soon  had  a  surplus  of  monkeys  and  young  leopards.  Any 
one  who  kept  a  pet  monkey  or  a  young  leopard  was  ready  to  send 
it  as  a  present  to  the  Zoo  as  soon  as  it  had  done  some  mischief  or 
shown  itself  dangerous  to  the  children  of  the  family.  So  also  as 
regards  the  little  black  bears  which  are  plentiful  in  Lower  Bengal. 
A  small  bear-cub,  about  the  size  of  a  fox-terrier,  is  a  very  comical- 
looking  creature,  and  it  is  absurd  to  see  it  feeding  itself  from  a 
baby's  bottle,  with  its  indiarubber  tube,  just  like  a  young  human 
baby.  But  the  little  bear's  teeth,  and  its  long  and  sharp  claws, 
grow  more  quickly  than  the  rest  of  its  body.  When  it  begins  to 
try  to  climb  up  its  master's  leg,  with  a  liberal  application  of  claw, 
it  becomes  time  to  offer  to  present  it  to  an  institution  like  the 
Calcutta  Zoo. 

It  happened  that  I  knew  personally  almost  every  rajah  or 
large  landowner  in  Lower  Bengal  who  was  the  owner  of  jungles 
from  which  the  rarer  kinds  of  wild  animals  could  be  procured.  I 
therefore  wrote  to  many  of  these  gentlemen  to  ask  for  their 
assistance,  and  it  was  most  kindly  and  promptly  given.  Amongst 
other  native  friends  to  whom  I  wrote  was  the  Kajah  of  Hill 
Tipperah,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bengal.  It  is  a  semi- inde- 
pendent State,  similar  to  the  Manipore  State,  which  has  lately 
become  so  unhappily  notorious.  The  heir  to  the  Tipperdh  throne 
is  styled  the  Jubei-aj,'  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  rajah's 
forces  is  called  the  Senapati.  The  rajah  wrote  to  me  a  letter 
promising  to  send  some  animals,  and  after  a  few  weeks  I  received 
from  him  a  telegram,  which  is  probably  almost  unique  in  the 
annals  of  telegraphy :  *  The  Senapati  starts  to-day  by  boat  with 
one  young  tiger,  two  leopards,  one  bear,  two  gyals,  two  hog-deer, 
a  white  jackal,  and  two  pythons  and  several  birds.  Please  accept 
them  for  the  Zoo.*  The  joHimey  by  boat  from  Tipperah  to  Cal- 
cutta occupies  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  in  due  time  the 
Senapati  found  his  way  to  my  house  and  reported  his  safe  arrival 
with  his  live  cargo.  The  Senapati  was  a  tall,  well-built  man, 
arrayed  in  white  garments,  and  wearing  a  white  muslin  turban, 
with  a  shield  and  sword  as  emblems  of  his  profession.  I  thought 
it  a  very  excellent  idea  on  the  part  of  the  rajah  to  employ  his 
Senapati  on  the  peaceful  duty  of  escorting  wild  animals  to  Cal- 
cutta.    I  found  out  that  the  Senapati's  full  pay  and  allowance  as 

>  Jubeiaj  is  a  Sanskrit  title,  composed  from  the  same  loots  as  ju/venis  and  rdJt 
iu  Latin.    Senapati  comes  ftom  sena,  an  army,  and  pati,  a  chief  or  leader. 
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commander-in-chief  amounted  to  only  sixteen  rupees  a  month, 
not  always  regularly  paid.  When  he  came  to  take  his  leave  of 
me,  and  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  little  bag  contaimng  a 
hundred  rupees  as  an  honorarium  for  his  services,  it  gave  him 
some  trouble  to  maintain  the  solemnity  and  dignity  becoming  a 
commander-in-chief.  \  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  really  in 
earnest  when  he  said  that  he  would  like  to  come  again  with  some 
more  animals  for  the  Calcutta  Zoo.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the 
Senapati  of  Manipore  was  not  thus  innocently  employed  in  the 
transport  of  wUd  animals  to  Calcutta. 

Although  the  buildings  at  the  Zoo  were  pushed  on  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  it  took  some  time  to  finish  the  large  house  for  lions 
and  tigers*  This  building  was  designed  in  imitation  of  the  lion- 
house  in  the  London  Zoo,  with  modifications  suited  to  the  hot 
climate  of  Calcutta.  A  broad  verandah  kept  oflf  the  rays  of  the 
sun  to  the  south.  The  apartments  for  the  animals  consisted  of  an 
outer  den  and  an  inner  den,  spacious  and  lofty,  with  iron  gratings 
and  doors  communicating  with  the  dens  on  either  side,  as  well  as 
with  one  another.  Before  the  whole  of  this  building  was  com- 
pletely finished  we  were  obliged  to  put  some  tigers  into  those  dens 
that  were  ready  for  use.  This  led  to  a  rather  awkward  incident, 
A  fine  male  tiger  which  Mr.  Metcalfe  had  procured  firom  Patna, 
and  a  tigress,  presented  by  the  Bajah  of  Burdwan,  had  been  put 
together  in  one  suite  of  apartments.  One  morning  these  two 
animals  were  turned  out  as  usual  into  their  outer  den,  whilst 
the  grating  that  separated  it  from  the  inner  den  was  lowered  by 
the  machinery  that  was  worked  by  one  of  the  keepers  from  the 
roof.  Presently  some  workmen  were  let  into  the  inner  den  from 
the  door  at  the  back,  to  make  some  trifling  alterations  and 
additions.  These  workmen,  having  finished  their  job,  went  out 
again  by  the  door  through  which  they  had  entered  the  den. 
They  had  found  the  door  open,  so  they  left  it  open,  and  it 
happened  that  no  one  came  to  shut  it.  In  the  evening  the  keeper 
stationed  on  the  roof  came  along,  and  with  his  machinery  he,  as 
usual,  raised  the  grating  that  had  kept  the  tigers  in  the  outer  dcD. 
When  the  tigers  entered  their  inner  den  they  saw  the  open  door, 
and  very  naturally  walked  out  into  the  gardens.  There  is  much 
reason  to  beHeve  that  when  the  tigers  thus  got  loose  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  their  liberty.  They  had  passed  the  greater 
part  of  their  life  in  captivity,  and  were  probably  as  much 
astonished  and  frightened  at  what  they  saw  as  the  people  were 
who  saw  them  walking  about  the  grounds.      Luckily  it  was  rather 
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late  in  the  evening,  and  most  of  the  visitors  for  the  day  had  gone 
away  to  their  homes.  The  native  superintendent,  Baboo  Sandyal, 
hearing  a  commotion,  very  properly  went  to  see  what  had 
happened.  He  found  himself  almost  face  to  &ce  with  the  two 
tigers,  and  he  promptly  took  refuge  in  a  sort  of  sentry-box  made  of 
bamboo  matting,  which  was  sometimes  used  by  one  of  the  money- 
takers  at  one  of  the  minor  entrances  to  the  gardens.  The  tigers 
saw  him,  and  it  may  be  that  they  knew  him,  as  he  had  looked 
after  their  feeding  and  cleaning.  At  all  events,  when  he  had 
ensconced  himself  in  the  sentry-box,  the  tigers  came  sniffing 
about,  and  his  alarm  was  great.  There  was  an  aperture  in  the 
front  of  the  box  which  could  not  be  closed.  It  was  above  the 
tigers'  heads,  so  that  they  could  not  see  it.  But  the  Baboo  in 
despair  put  his  head  out  and  shouted  for  help.  This  shout  so 
frightened  the  tigers  that  they  ran  back  into  the  gardens  instead 
of  getting  out  on  to  the  high  road  as  they  might  have  done. 
They  wandered  back  towards  their  own  dens,  but  finding  no 
admission,  they  got  on  to  a  grassy  bank  close  by,  and  jumped 
down  into  a  large  open  enclosure  in  which  the  rhinoceros  lived. 
There  was  a  little  house  in  which  the  rhinoceros  used  to 
sleep  or  shelter  himself  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  tigers 
wanted  to  enter,  but  the  rhinoceros  would  not  admit  them,  and  as 
they  had  probably  never  seen  a  rhinoceros  they  were  much 
frightened.  But  they  could  not  get  back  out  of  the  rhinoceros 
enclosure,  as  it  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  rising  eight  feet  high  on 
the  inner  side.  So  they  lay  down  and  passed  the  night  where  the 
wall  sheltered  them  from  the  winds  in  front  of  a  little  tank  or 
pool  of  water  in  which  the  rhinoceros  performed  his  ablutions. 
News  of  the  escapade  having  been  brought  to  my  house  in 
Calcutta,  I  drove  to  the  gardens  at  sunrise  to  see  what  was  to  be 
done.  At  the  entrance  I  met  Sir  Ashley  Eden,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  in  a  great  state  of  indignation.  He  told  me 
that  Mr.  Metcalfe  and  one  of  his  friends  had  come  down  very 
early  and  had  got  on  the  roof  of  the  lion-house,  and  deliberately 
shot  the  poor  tigers  as  they  lay  in  the  rhinoceros  enclosure.  It 
was  really  unnecessary  to  shoot  them,  as  they  could  not  have 
escaped,  and  might  easily  have  been  captured  and  secured.  The 
only  thing  to  be  said  was  that  Mr.  Metcalfe  had  procured  and 
presented  one  of  the  tigers,  and  as  he  was  then  the  head  of  the 
Calcutta  Police,  he  was  anxious  to  protect  the  public  against  any 
mischief  that  might  be  done  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  the 
tigers. 
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As  many  people  regard  the  lions  and  tigers  as  the  most 
important  part  of  the  show,  I  may  here  say  something  more 
about  the  tigers  and  lions  that  we  managed  to  collect.  In  India, 
as  the  land  of  tigers,  there  was  no  diflSculty  in  procuring  them ; 
we  were  only  obliged  to  limit  our  numbers  to  seven  or  eight,  for 
want  of  room,  and  on  account  of  the  expense  of  feeding  them. 
We  lost  several  tigers  at  first  from  overfeeding  them.  The 
public  always  want  to  see  the  tigers  fat  and  fleshy,  but  such  a 
condition  usually  conduces  to  &tal  liver  disease.  The  finest 
tigers  that  we  had  were  a  male  and  female  that  had  been  canght 
full-grown  in  a  pitfall.  There  was  no  doubt  that  they  belonged 
to  a  family  of  tigers  who  had  killed  and  eaten  many  human 
beings  on  the  high  road  to  Hazaribagh.  Other  kinds  of  natnral 
tiger  food,  such  as  deer  and  wild  pigs  and  cattle,  were  scarce  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  the  tigers  had  found  human  beings  an 
easy  and  agreeable  prey.  When  the  jaws  of  a  tiger  once  close  on 
the  human  neck,  death  is  instantaneous,  and  the  victim  makes  no 
struggle.  The  deer  and  cattle  with  their  horns  and  hoofs,  and  the 
wild  pigs  with  their  sharp  tusks  and  homy  feet,  may  injure  the  tiger. 

When  a  tiger  has  once  found  out  how  easy  it  is  to  spring  on  a 
defenceless  man  or  woman  and  to  break  their  neck,  it  becomes 
indifierent  to  other  food.  Our  two  tigers  were  in  perfect  health 
and  good  condition.  They  were  morose,  and  would  not  submit  to 
be  petted  or  played  with,  though  they  would  condescend  to  eat 
the  d^oop-grass,  fresh  with  morning  dew,  that  we  cautiously 
placed  before  their  noses.  Eventually  they  gave  us  some  tiger- 
cubs.  I  think  there  were  at  least  three  editions  of  three  cubs  at 
a  time  before  I  left  India,  and  there  have  been  others  since. 

Lions  are  almost  extinct  in  India.  It  was  said  ten  years  ago 
that  there  were  only  eleven  of  them  left,  strictly  preserved,  in 
Guzerat.  Our  first  African  lion  was  an  old  beast  from  Barrackpore 
that  Lord  Northbrook  presented  to  us.  I  think  we  had  to 
import  a  wife  for  him  from  the  London  Zoo,  but  they  never  had 
any  cubs.  Our  two  best  lions  came  from  Mesopotamia,  where 
they  were  captured  and  sent  to  us  by  the  late  Mr.  Carter,  of 
Busrah.  They  came  separately.  The  first  to  arrive  was  named 
Haroon-al-Rasheed.  He  was  about  the  size  of  a  half-grown  St. 
Bernard  dog,  and  as  tame  as  a  puppy.  For  some  time  I  kept 
him  in  my  own  garden  in  a  common  dog-kennel  with  a  chain  and 
collar.  As  long  as  I  could  lift  him  off  the  ground  by  the  skin  of 
his  neck  and  back  he  was  quite  manageable.  But  when  he  grew 
bigger,  and  in  fact  outgrew  his  kennel,  it  was  necessary  to 
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transfer  him  to  the  Zoo,  where  his  temper  was  soon  spoiled  by 
the  folly  of  the  visitors,  who  poked  at  him  with  their  sticks  and 
umbrellas.  It  was  a  caution  to  see  how  swiftly  he  swung  round 
his  head  to  where  his  tail  had  been  an  instant  before.  I  often 
wished  that  he  would  catch  one  of  his  silly  assailants.  A  few 
months  aft^er  Sasheed  had  landed  in  Calcutta  a  wife  arrived  for 
him,  and  she  was  named  Zobeide.  She  was  a  most  gentle  thing, 
and  Mr.  Schwendler  took  special  charge  of  her  in  his  own  house. 
I  used  sometimes  to  walk  about  the  Zoo  with  her,  but  one  day  I 
met  the  late  Lord  Lytton  there,  and  the  sight  of  a  loose  lioness 
was  too  much  for  him,  so  that  he  desired  that  she  might  be  put 
into  a  cage.  Sasheed  and  Zobeide  made  a  very  pretty  pair,  and 
we  were  much  disappointed  that  they  had  no  family.  After  a 
time  poor  Zobeide  became  mortally  ill.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
sight  when  I  drove  down  one  cold  morning  to  inquire  for  her. 
Poor  Zobeide  lay  stretched  on  the  floor  of  her  den,  covered  with  a 
great  German  blanket,  whilst  she  still  tried  to  lick  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Schwendler,  who  was  sitting  on  a  chair  at  her  head,  having 
passed  the  night  there  vainly  endeavouring  to  find  some  remedy 
for  her  deadly  illness.  We  also  had  two  fine  young  Indian  lions 
sent  us  by  the  Chief  of  Guzerat,  thanks  to  the  instigation  of  one 
of  my  sons,  who  had  gone  to  that  country  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Sir  Eichard  Temple,  Governor  of  Bombay.  These  animals  were 
very  interesting,  and  the  male  was  beginning  to  show  a  fine 
mane,  whereas  it  used  to  be  said  that  Indian  lions  were  mianeless. 
But  one  day  they  both  got  caught  in  a  violent  hail-storm,  which 
so  chilled  them  that  they  became  paralysed  in  their  backs,  so 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  kill  them  and  put  them  out 
of  their  misery. 

Leopards  we  had  in  any  number.  There  are  leopards  in  many 
parts  of  Bengal,  and  the  young  ones  are  easily  caught.  We 
usually  kept  a  couple  of  black  leopards,  which  are  procurable 
from  Singapore  and  the  Straits.  They  look  very  beautiful  when 
they  can  be  induced  to  let  the  sun  shine  on  their  black  skins,  so 
as  to  show  the  pattern  of  the  spots  on  it.  But  they  were  the  most 
untamable  and  sulky  creatures  that  we  had  to  deal  with,  and  they 
were  always  very  reluctant  to  exhibit  themselves.  Their  activity 
was  wonderful.  I  once  found  one  clinging  to  the  top  of  the  wall 
of  his  den,  which  was  more  than  12  feet  from  the  groxmd,  and  appa- 
rently he  must  have  made  a  leap  of  12  feet  almost  perpendicularly 
to  reach  his  position.     It  gave  him  no  trouble  to  jump  down 
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again.  Very  diflferent  in  its  habits  was  the  clouded  or  tortoise- 
shell  leopard  which  Dr.  Anderson  calls  Fdi»  macrocdis.  It  is 
said  to  be  conunon  in  Assam,  but  we  only  had  one  specimen  of  it. 
Owing  to  some  imknown  cause  this  poor  beast  went  blind  with 
cataract  in  both  eyes.  Then  Dr.  Anderson  took  it  in  hand  and 
operated  on  the  cataract,  and  restored  the  animal's  sight.  Its 
affection  and  gratitude  to  him  were  unmistakable.  It  was  a  very 
tame  and  gentle  creature,  in  spite  of  its  powerful  jaws  and  teeth, 
which  made  most  of  the  visitors  keep  out  of  its  reach,  where  it 
was  tethered  by  a  long  chain  to  a  shady  tree,  into  which  it 
delighted  to  climb.  This  reminds  me  of  another  pet  and  patient 
of  Dr.  Anderson's,  a  Tibetan  lynx,  that  was  bought  by  him  at 
Daijeeling  in  1878,  when  it  was  about  six  months  old.  After  it 
had  been  nearly  two  years  in  his  private  house  it  met  witli  a 
serious  accident,  which  may  best  be  described  in  Dr.  Anderson's 
own  words :  '  Wishing  to  stalk  a  passing  cat,  it  sprang  over  the 
railing  of  the  verandah  in  which  it  lived,  and  was  nearly  strangled 
by  its  chain.  When  lifted  up  it  was  found  that  the  left  thigh-bone 
was  firactured.  It  was  laid  down  carefully  on  its  right  side,  and 
with  great  docility  the  animal  maintained  this  position  for  weeks, 
until  the  fracture  had  united.  While  a  patient  it  permitted  itself 
to  be  carried  about,  and  purred  with  pleasure  when  it  received 
more  than  usual  attention.'  When  Dr.  Anderson  was  temporarily 
leaving  Calcutta,  the  lynx  was  transferred  to  the  Zoo,  where  he 
says, '  as  it  had  been  accustomed  to  human  society,'  Mr.  Schwendler 
kindly  housed  it  in  his  own  garden  adjoining  the  Zoo.  '  On  my 
return  from  leave,'  continues  Dr.  Anderson,  *  after  a  year's  absence, 
whenever  the  lynx  saw  me  and  heard  my  voice  it  threw  up  its 
head,  uttered  its  peculiar  satisfied  cry  of  recognition,  rubbed 
itself  against  my  legs,  purred  like  a  cat,  and  let  me  lift  it  up  in 
my  arms.  I  could  always  handle  it  as  freely  as  a  pet  dog.'  But 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  natives  who  came  to  the  Zoo 
had  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  lame  lynx,  whose  big  round  head, 
and  yellow  eyes,  and  capacious  jaws,  with  its  uncanny  stumpy 
black  tail,  did  not  inspire  them  with  any  wish  to  go  and  play 
with  it. 

We  had  a  fair  collection  of  oriental  bears,  which  were  exhibited 
in  different  buildings.  Lord  Northbrook  gave  us  a  fine  pair  of 
the  large  black  Himalayan  bears.  Owing  to  the  carelessness  of 
the  native  keeper  in  charge  of  these  animals,  the  mother  ate  a 
cub  to  which  she  had  given  birth,  and  afterwards  she  pined  and 
died.     The  male  was  fairly  tame,  and  would  stand  up  against  the 
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rails  of  its  den  and  eat  grass  from  my  hand.     We  could  get  any 
number  of  the  common  black  plains  bear,  and  for  these  little 
gentlemen  we  had  a  bear-pit,  with  two  tall  poles  in  it,  up  which 
they  used  to  cUmb,  and  get  buns,  &c.,  from  the  pubhc,  as  was 
once  the  fashion  in  the  London  Zoo.     We  received  so  many  of 
these  little  black  bears  that  we  were  obliged  to  do  a  small  business 
in  bears'  skins  and  bears'  grease,  for  even  a  small  bear  costs  some- 
thing to  feed.     We  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  Cashmere 
Isabelline  bears.     I  once  bought  one  that  was  performing  in  the 
streets  of  Calcutta,  but  its  teeth  had  been  pulled  out,  and  its  nose 
mutilated  by  the  muzzle  that  it  wore  when  it  was  going  through 
its  street  performances.     A  military  friend  sent  us  down  from 
Cashmere  two  fine  little  cubs  of  this  breed.     They  were  about  six 
months  old,  and  very  friendly,  being  about  the  size  of  a  colley- 
dog,  but  their  long  hair  made  them  look  bigger.     We  put  them 
into  a  comfortable  house,  with  strong  iron  gratings   eight  feet 
high,  and  a  tree  for  them  to  climb  up  in  the  centre  of  their  house. 
We  had  forgotten  that  this  house  had  only  a  mat-and-thatch  roof, 
and  we  did  not  suspect  our  yoxmg  friends  of  wishing  to  escape. 
They,  however,  thought  diflferently.     One  night  they  climbed  up 
to  the  roof,  made  a  great  hole  in  it,  and  escaped.    Now  comes  the 
strangest  part  of  the  story.     They  got  out  of  the  gardens  on  to 
the  high  road,  and  crossed  the  iron  bridge  that  spans  Tolly's 
Nullah.     Then  they  reached  the  Kacecourse  and  the  open  plain 
or  maidaun  that  surrounds  the  Fort ;  and  they  were  making  their 
way  direct  by   compass   towards   Cashmere,   distant   some   two 
thousand  miles.     But  they  got  into  one  of  the  sunken  military 
roads  that  leads  into  the  Fort,  and  here  they  must  have  crossed 
at  least  one  drawbridge  and  passed  one  native  sentry,  who,  if  he 
saw  them,  did  not  interfere  with  them.     Then  they  came  to  a 
halt,  and  lay  down  under  a  commissariat  bullock-cart  for  the  rest 
of  the  night.     In  the  early  morning  they  were  found  here,  for- 
tunately by  an  English  soldier,  who  seemed  to  have  grasped  the 
situation,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  comrades  the  little  bears  were 
caught  and  secured  in  sacks,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  they 
were  brought  back  to  the  Zoo,  where  Tommy  Atkins  was  hand- 
somely rewarded  for  his  exertions.     If  the  bears  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  natives  they  would  probably  have  been  clubbed 
to  death  before  any  questions  could  be  asked. 

We  had  deer  of  almost  every  kind  known  in  India,  from  the 
tiny  mouse-deer  to  the  stately  sambur  and  barasingha.  We  also 
had  a  pair  of  wapiti,  which  are  really  North  American  deer, 
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though  they  are  closely  allied,  according  to  Dr.  Anderson, 
to-  the  Shou  or  Cervua  ajffinis  of  the  Chumbi  Valley,  between 
Sikkim  and  Bhootan.  Our  wapiti  came  from  the  London  Zoo,  in 
exchange  for  other  animals  that  we  sent  to  England.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  keep  them  in  good  health  in  the  hot  climate  of 
Calcutta.  They  were  lodged  in  a  large  cool  stable  with  a  thick 
thatched  roof,  and  were  never  exposed  to  the  sun,  except  in  the 
very  early  morning  and  just  before  sunset.  It  was  a  great  delight 
to  them  to  plunge  into  a  branch  of  the  lake  adjoining  their  stable, 
and  so  rid  themselves  of  the  innumerable  black  flies  that  settled 
on  them  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  to  prevent  it.  These 
large  deer  were  very  tame,  and  much  petted  by  Mr.  Schwendler. 
But  one  day  the  female  got  frightened,  or  took  offence  at  some- 
thing he  had  done,  and  she  rushed  at  him  and  knocked  him  down, 
and  then  began  to  batter  him  with  her  sharp  fore  feet,  until  his 
life  was  endangered,  and  he  was  rescued  with  some  difficulty  by 
the  native  keeper.  A  stag  defends  itself  with  its  horns,  but  female 
deer,  and  other  cognate  animals  that  have  no  horns,  fight  and 
stamp  with  their  fore  feet,  and  give  some  terribly  hard  blows. 

I  must  go  back  to  two  special  kinds  of  small  bears  that  we 
had,  one  of  them  being  the  Cat-bear,  and  the  other  the  Binturong, 
sometimes  called  the  Black  Bear-cat.     A  live  specimen  of  the 
binturong  may  be  seen  in  a  small  cage  in  one  of  those  odorous 
houses  in  the  London  Zoo  where  few  people  like  to  stay  long. 
We  treated  our  binturongs  to  larger  houses  to  dwell  in,  and  gave 
them  much  more  liberty,  for  they  were  turned  out  every  day  for  a 
run  in  the  gardens,  weather  permitting,  and  they  delighted  in 
climbing  up  into  trees  and  hanging  from  a  branch  by  their  pre- 
hensile tail.     The  binturong  is  about  the  size  of  a  fox,  but  its 
long,  shaggy,  pepper-and-salt  coat  makes  it  look  larger.     It  would 
make  an  excellent  pet  for  a  lady  in  England.     But  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  in  beauty  with  the  cat-bear  or  panda,  known  to  science 
as  jElurus  fulgena.    The  cat-bear  has  a  thick,  soft,  reddish  chest- 
nut upper  coat,  with  a  lining  of  jet  black  fur.     The  muzzle  is 
white,  its  pointed  ears  are  lined  with  white,  and  it  has  a  long, 
barred,  black  bushy  tail.     In  its  habits  it  is  like  a  bear,  but  there 
is  also  the  cat  element  in  it,  as  its  claws  are  retractile,  and  it 
scratches  and  spits  like  a  kitten.     They  are  very  sensitive  of  heat. 
The  first  one  that  we  had  was  allowed  to  take  its  daily  exercise 
in  a  shady  clump  of  bamboos,  and  lived  for  two  years  before  it 
succumbed  to  the  heat  of  the  climate.     The  next  one  that  was 
given,  or  rather  lent,  to  us,  had  to  be  sent  up  to  its  old  master  at 
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Daijeeling  every  year,  as  soon  as  the  heat  in  Calcutta  became 
dangerous  to  its  health  and  life. 

Another  animal  obtained  from  Darjeeling  was  the  flying 
squirrel.  This  animal  does  not  really  fly,  but  it  climbs  up  a  high 
tree,  and  jumps  oflf  and  supports  itself  for  a  long  distance  by  spread- 
ing out  the  loose  skin  along  its  stomach,  like  a  sort  of  parachut^e, 
between  its  extended  fore  and  hind  legs.  It  makes  a  very  good 
ghost  in  a  house.  In  March  1857  I  had  gone  to  Darjeeling  with 
my  family,  and  we  took  a  house  that  had  been  unoccupied  during 
the  winter.  The  house  was  said  to  be  haunted,  but  this  is  a 
common  invention  among  the  native  servants  if  a  house  is  too  far 
from  water  or  from  the  bazaar.  Our  house  was  built  round  a 
central  stack  of  chimneys,  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  being  covered 
with  boards.  We  took  possession  of  the  house,  and  the  first 
evening  that  we  were  there,  about  8  P.M.,  there  came  a  curious 
sort  of  noise  on  the  ceiling,  as  if  a  goat,  or  some  animal  with 
hoofs,  was  running  about.  Lantern  in  hand,  I  led  the  way  up  the 
ladder  that  reached  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  armed  with  a  poker, 
and  followed  by  native  servants.  On  emerging  on  the  ceiling, 
something  rushed  round  the  central  chimney  stack  and  fled 
through  a  garret  window  which  was  open  and  broken.  Then  all 
was  still  and  we  retired.  The  next  night  the  noises  came  again. 
We  climbed  the  ladder  again,  and  I  made  straight  for  the  broken 
window,  just  in  time  to  give  a  fatal  blow  with  the  poker  to  a  flying 
squirrel  who  came  running  across  the  floor ;  his  claws,  that  were 
turned  up,  making  a  noise  upon  the  boards  like  the  hoofs 
attributed  to  the  evil  one  !  The  fact  was  that  a  pair  of  flying 
squirrels  had  made  their  nest  in  the  loft  of  the  house.  There 
were  high  trees  on  the  moxmtain  side,  almost  overhanging  the 
house,  from  which  they  could  make  a  big  jump  on  to  the  roof  of 
the  house,  and  then  they  climbed  through  the  broken  window 
into  the  loft  or  garret,  and  brought  up  a  young  family  there.  We 
had  two  or  three  specimens  of  flying  squirrels  in  the  Calcutta  Zoo, 
but  these  animals  are  becoming  scarce,  owing  to  the  exposure  of 
life  that  their  peculiar  system  of  fljdng  involves. 

In  the  land  of  monkeys  it  would  have  been  strange  if  we  had 
not  speedily  formed  a  large  collection  of  monkeys.  In  fact,  they 
were  presented  to  us  in  such  numbers  that  we  turned  several  of 
the  common  sorts  loose  on  to  the  trees  in  the  gardens,  and  as  soon 
as  they  found  that  they  were  fed  daily  they  never  wandered  far 
away.  Our  most  interesting  collection  was  a  family  party  of  about 
twenty  langoors,   or    Hanuman   monkeys    (the  Semnopithecua 
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entellus  of  scieace),  which  are  seldom  to  be  seen  alive  in  any 
other  Zoological  Gardens,  for  they  are  gregarious,  and  unless  a 
large  number  of  them  are  kept  together,  they  soon  pine  and  die. 
At  first  we  used  to  keep  them  in  pairs,  and  were  surprised  at  the 
mortality  that  occurred.  Then  we  put  more  than  a  dozen  into  a 
large  house,  and  they  kept  one  another  alive  with  their  games  and 
gambols.  There  was  one  deformed  but  rather  large  monkey  among 
them  who  had  a  humped  back  and  a  sort  of  foolish  look.  Probably 
his  mother  had  let  him  fall  when  he  was  a  baby,  and  his  spine  had 
been  injured.  It  was  curious  to  see  how  the  other  monkeys  made 
a  sort  of  butt  of  this  deformed  brother.  They  would  jump  on  his 
back  or  pull  his  tail,  or  take  away  his  food,  or  tease  him  in  fifty 
ways,  and  he  never  resented  it,  except  by  a  ghastly  grin.  These 
hanimians  in  most  parts  of  India  are  held  sacred  by  the  Hindoo 
community.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  at  places  where  the 
villagers  would  come  and  beg  us  to  shoot  these  big  monkeys  that 
were  ravaging  their  crops  and  fruit-trees. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  there  were  six  hxmdred  birds  in 
our  collection.  The  hot  climate  is  favourable  to  almost  all  birds, 
except  those  which  are  migratory  in  their  habits,  or  are  really 
inhabitants  of  a  cold  region  like  the  Himalayas.  We  had  fine 
large  cages  and  many  houses  of  dififerent  sizes  for  our  diflFerent 
birds.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  birds  like  to  have  plenty  of 
room  to  be  able  to  stretch  their  wings  occasionally,  and  to  get  down 
on  the  ground  and  have  a  good  scratch  at  the  soil.  Our  house  for 
hombills  or  toucans  was  excellent.  It  was  built  of  very  stout 
iron  wire  rods,  enclosing  the  trunk  and  lower  branches  of  an  old 
tree,  so  that  the  birds  lived  almost  in  their  natural  condition.  A 
hombill  is  something  like  a  big  magpie  in  all  its  sly  tricks  and 
ways.  They  catch  a  little  ball  of  food,  if  thrown  to  them,  with  a 
sharpness  and  precision  worthy  of  a  cricketer.  On  one  occasion 
when  Mrs.  Hombill  had  made  herself  a  nest  in  a  hollow  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  in  their  house,  and  deposited  her  eggs  in  it, 
Mr.  Hombill  came  and  plastered  up  the  opening  with  mud,  leaving 
only  a  space  sufficient  for  him  to  insert  his  bill  and  feed  the  female 
and  the  nestlings.  He  feeds  them  in  a  very  affectionate  manner, 
by  throwing  up  from  his  own  stomach  pellets  of  food,  enveloped, 
something  like  a  sausage,  in  '  gizzard  sacs '  formed  of  portions  of 
the  interior  lining  of  his  own  stomach.  This  is  perhaps  more 
curious  than  nice ;  so  I  will  pass  on  to  what  was  called  the  Andool 
House,  a  large  aviary  or  conservatory  of  oval  shape,  about  200  feel 
long  and  100  feet  broad  at  its  widest  point.     The  design  of  this 
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aviary  was  borrowed  from  the  Botanical  Gardens,  where  it  was 
used  as  a  house  for  orchids  and  other  shade-loving  plants.  It 
consists  of  a  hght  but  strong  framework  of  iron  rods,  arched  over- 
head and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  thatching  grass  to  break  the 
sun's  rays,  whilst  creeping  plants  are  trained  up  the  sides  and 
along  the  roof  to  aflFord  additional  shade.  Numerous  beds  of 
dwarf  palms  and  other  oriental  forms  of  vegetation  were  distri- 
buted throughout  the  building,  and  amongst  them  there  hung 
the  large  wire  cages  and  perches  in  or  on  which  the  birds  were 
kept.  The  house  being  pervious  to  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time 
well  protected  in  its  own  shade,  was  the  most  welcome  and  suitable 
abode  for  birds.  It  realised  what  may  be  called  *  the  poetic  silence 
of  the  grove'  at  midday,  when  the  birds  were  dozing  and 
apparently  respecting  the  general  desire  for  sleepy  silence.  But 
in  the  early  morning  and  towards  sunset  they  became  much  more 
animated.  The  chief  and  most  valuable  inhabitants  of  this 
aviary  were  the  cockatoos,  of  which  Mr.  Schwendler  had  succeeded 
in  making  an  admirable  collection.  The  cockatoo,  as  is  well 
known,  erects  its  crest  and  bends  forward  its  head  when  excited  or 
pleased,  and  it  was  very  pretty  to  see  them  all  sticking  up  their 
crests  and  fluttering  their  wings,  to  show  the  bright  under-feathers, 
at  Mr.  Schwendler's  approach.  In  my  opinion,  the  Leadbitter 
cockatoo  surpasses  all  the  others  in  beauty,  but  it  is  very  hard  to 
decide  when  a  number  of  them  are  simultaneously  displaying 
their  bright  crests.  We  had  a  very  tame  pet  in  a  GyTanopia 
cockatoo,  which  has  no  crest ;  and  close  to  it  there  was  a  cage 
containing  a  huge  black  parrotlike  bird  from  the  Solomon 
Islands,  though  I  forget  its  name,  which  took  much  pleasure  in 
swallowing  stones  or  bits  of  brick.  As  might  be  expected,  this 
bird  died,  and  was  found  to  have  ruined  his  health  by  eating  too 
many  bits  of  brick  and  stones. 

It  used  to  be  an  amusement,  and  also  a  duty,  to  me  to  try  and 
show  the  animals  to  native  gentlemen  when  they  came  from  their 
country  seats  to  visit  Calcutta ;  and  I  invariably  invited  them  to 
come  with  me  to  see  the  Zoo.  I  think  that  the  girafifes  puzzled 
them  most.  One  fine  old  Hindoo  nobleman  with  whom  I  have 
many  a  time  been  out  tiger-shooting  on  his  own  property, 
suggested  that  the  giraffe  was  a  new  sort  of  tiger,  but  he  was 
comforted  and  convinced  when  he  saw  them  eat  the  branch  of  a 
tree  from  my  hands.  I  wish  that  he  could  have  been  present  to 
witness  a  performance  by  this  pair  of  giraffes,  which  I  did  not  see 
myself,  though  fortxmately  Lord  William  Beresford  saw  it  and  told 
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me  of  it.  On  the  morning  of  the  Queen's  birthday,  Beresford  iiras 
riding  past  the  giraflFe  enclosure  when  bl  fefOr-de-joie  was  fired  by 
the  soldiers  of  a  native  infantry  regiment  whose  quarters  are  not 
far  distant  from  the  Zoo.  At  the  first  round  of  the  firing  the 
giraffes  were  startled.  When  the  second  round  came  they  took 
to  their  heels  and  jumped  clean  over  the  fence  of  upright  gui^an 
or  wattle-sticks,  about  ten  feet  high,  that  surrounded  their  enclo- 
sure. When  the  third  round  came  the  giraffes  were  so  puzzled 
that  they  turned  round  and  popped  over  the  fence  again,  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  house  in  which  they  were  lodged  at  night. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  a  sportsman  and  rider  like  Lord  William 
Beresford,  who  saw  this  strange  sight,  had  jiot  a  mount  on  one  of 
the  giraffes. 

C.   T.   BUCKLAND. 
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A  Little  Disappointment. 


HE  was  the  happiest  boy  in  the  works  that  day.  He  was  not 
always  very  happy  there,  for  it  was  not  a  happy  chance 
which  had  thrown  him  into  the  place.  But,  like  many  others  of 
the  present  day,  young  Hedwick  Sotherton  had  found  himself,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  obliged  to  ^do  something'  without  having 
anything  to  do.  So  far  he  had  had  the  splendid  education,  mental 
and  physical,  of  one  of  the  great  English  public  schools.  He  had 
enjoyed  the  life  with  the  peculiar  appropriative,  assimilative, 
absorbative  gust  of  the  typical  schoolboy.  His  parents,  had  they 
not  been  in  India,  would  probably  have  said  that  he  had  learned 
nothing.  But  he  had.  He  had  learned,  at  any  rate,  all  that  his 
uncle.  Sir  Hedwick — who  was  fond  of  the  lad,  and  made  him  free 
of  Sotherton  Hall  as  regularly  as  the  holidays  came  round — 
thought  in  the  least  necessary. 

'Jolly  nice  boy,'  Sir  Hedwick  would  say  with  his  leisurely, 
satisfied  smile.  '  Not  a  bad  shot  by  any  means.  And  humbugs 
about  with  the  keepers  and  stable  fellows  just  as  a  boy  ought. 
Heddy's  as  much  at  home  here  as  I  am  myself.' 

This  went  on  for  five  years.  Then  arose  the  moot  point  of 
Heddy's  future. 

Unluckily,  Heddy  had  no  particular  bent,  and,  truth  to  tell,  no 
particular  brains.  Competitive  '  Exams '  were  out  of  the  question. 
Sir  Hedwick,  with  a  great  roar  of  laughter,  declared  that  no 
examiner  would  be  fool  enough  to  pass  his  nephew  into  the  army 
or  navy ;  and  no  partial  relation,  or  friend,  had  certainly  been  found 
fool  enough  to  suggest  any  other  profession.  Heddy  a  lawyer  ? 
or  a  doctor  ?  or  a  parson  ?  Nobody  saw  it.  In  regard  to  the 
latter  alternative  there  had  indeed  been  a  moment's  consideration ; 
for,  to  be  sure,  a  parson  need  not  be  such  a  very  learned  man ; 
and  there  was  a  family  living ;  and  it  would  be  nice  to  have  Heddy 
in  and  out  of  the  Hall,  ready  to  join  in  anjrthing,  tramp  the  stubble 
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as  of  yore,  and  play  his  game  of  billiards  with  the  points  his 
uncle  could  still  give  him.  But  Heddy,  to  whom  the  proposal 
was  ultimately  made,  in  a  half-hearted  fashion,  negatived  it  with- 
out hesitation ;  and  Sir  Hedwick's  brow  cleared  in  response,  for,  as 
the  worthy  baronet  averred  aside  presently,  somehow  he  did  not 
think  the  boy  had  the  cut  of  a  parson,  and  he  himself  would  have 
had  it  on  his  conscience  if  anything  had  gone  wrong  with  Heddy's 
sermons.  Sir  Hedwick  was  a  very  orthodox,  middle-aged  squire, 
who  was  never  absent  from  the  family  pew  on  a  Sunday  morning ; 
and  it  had  seemed  to  him  even  when  he  sounded  his  nephew  on 
the  point — with  a  view  to  a  preliminary  university  course — ^that, 
in  his  own  phraseology,  it  would  be  rather  joying  it  low  down  on 
the  parishioners  of  Sotherton  to  force  upon  them  round-£EU2ed 
Heddy,  whom  they  had  known  from  a  baby — and  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  the  baby  about  him  still — as  their  sole  guide  and  counsellor 
in  matters  spiritual. 

Finally  the  difficulty  was  solved  by  Heddy's  being  taken  into 
the  works  of  a  great  railway  company,  of  which  Sir  Hedwick  was 
a  director,  with  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  civil  engineer. 

The  boy's  parents  approved — as  they  would  have  approved 
anything  that  took  one  of  their  numerous  progeny  oflF  their  hands 
— and  Sir  Hedwick  was  jubilant  when  the  arrangement  was  com- 
plete. He  could  not  imagine  how  he  had  not  thought  of  it  all 
along.     It  would  be  the  very  thing  for  Heddy. 

Heddy  would  have  to  rough  it  a  bit,  but  what  of  that?  His 
nephew  was  no  milksop.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  as  hard  as 
nails ;  could  be  out  all  night  after  poachers,  for  instance,  and  turn 
up  at  breakfast  as  fresh  in  the  gills  as  a  sea-trout.  As  for  the 
men  he  would  have  to  associate  with — ^well,  he  did  not  suppose 
they  would  be  very  choice  companions,  but  Heddy  could  talk  to 
anybody.  He  had  heard  Heddy's  tongue  wagging  for  hours  on 
end,  when  he  was  sitting  behind  in  the  dogcart  alongside  of 
Giles  or  Harry ;  and  whenever  the  boy  had  had  a  day  at  the  rabbits 
with  old  John — though  John  was  deaf  and  stupid — Heddy  would 
be  full  of  John's  sayings  and  his  own.  As  for  holidays,  Heddy 
would  come  to  Sotherton  as  usual,  of  course.  He  would  not  get 
as  long  holidays  as  he  had  done  at  Winchester,  naturally;  but 
there  would.  Sir  Hedwick  supposed,  be  a  month  in  the  summer 
and  a  month  at  Christmas — eh  ?  Oh,  not  so  much  as  that  ?  Any- 
how, he  would  get  what  the  others  got,  and  he  would  find  his  own 
room  always  ready  at  the  old  place. 

Heddy  made  no  demur  to  anything. 
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A  lodging  was  taken  for  him  in  a  small  street  within  easy  walk 
of  the  works,  and  he  was  left  there  one  bright  winter  day  by  his 
old  friend  the  Sotherton  butler,  who  did  his  best  to  cheer  and 
encourage  the  boy. 

'  I  think  hell  be  very  comf 'able,  Sir  Hedwick,'  Johnson  re- 
ported subsequently.  '  Nice,  clean  little  house  it  was.  Little  bit 
o'  garden;  not  much,  but  kep'  tidy.  And  I  spoke  about  his 
meals  bein'  reglar,  and  his  bein'  used  to  his  glass  of  beer  at 
lunch — likewise  at  dinner.  Didn't  seem  to  think  Master  Heddy 
would  be  in  at  lunch,  but  would  see  he  got  it  of  an  evenin'.' 

'And  the  people  seemed  decent  and  respectable,  Johnson?' 
It  was  Johnson's  mistress  who  now  spoke ;  for  Sir  Hedwick  had 
taken  to  himself  a  wife  within  the  year ;  and  the  amiable  young 
lady  who  now  presided  over  his  establishment  was,  or  thought 
herself,  quite  as  fond  of  his  favourite  nephew  as  he  was  himself. 
'  The  place  was  clean,  I  hope,'  added  she,  being  strict  in  matters 
sanitary. 

'  Very  clean,  my  lady — very  nice  altogether.'  And  Johnson, 
who  had  been  treated  with  deference  such  as  his  soul  loved,  and 
had  partaken  of  the  best  the  lodgings  aflForded,  spoke  up  with 
warmth  for  his  entertainers.  After  a  troublesome  railway  journey 
undertaken  in  midwinter,  the  plain  little  domicile  in  the  small 
straight  street,  which  chanced  to  be  flooded  with  sunshine  at  the 
moment,  had  looked  tempting  enough ;  while  it  had  been  quite 
luxurious  to  fiad  a  brisk  Are  and  a  neat  little  meal  laid  out  in  a 
cosy  parlour,  and  to  be  invited  to  smoke  in  an  easy-chair,  by  Mrs. 
Bodkin's  own  hearth,  thereafter.  He  had  had  all  he  required 
during  the  hour  and  a  half  spent  at  the  lodgings,  over  and  above 
the  delightful  sense  of  doing  his  duty  by  his  master's  family. 
He  had  had  a  pleasant  jaunt  altogether,  and  his  sleek,  rubicund 
countenance  honestly  expressed  the  serenity  within  his  breast. 

'  And  the  boy,  Johnson  ?  Master  Heddy — eh  ?  Did  he — hum 
— ha — seem  pretty  fair — pretty  jolly — eh  ?  Of  course  he  knows 
it  can't  be  all  jam — he  must  look  the  thing  in  the  face.  I  dare  say 
it  will  be  a  bit  of  a  grind  at  first — long  hours,  eh  ?  and  that  sort 
of  thing  ?  But  I — I  hope  he — ah — ^was  pretty  cheerful — made  the 
best  of  a  bad  job  ?  Hang  it  all,  he  didn't  hreak  down^  did  he, 
Johnson  ?  Poor  little  chap  !  Somehow  I  hate  to  think  of  him 
all  alone  there  in  his  beastly  little  lodging,  eating  his  meals  by 
himself,'  and  Sir  Hedwick  turned  away  abruptly,  and  looked  out  of 
the  window. 

Johnson's  reply,  however,  was  reassuring. 
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*  Oh,  I  think  you  need  not  be  afraid,  Sir  Hedwick.  I  think 
Master  Heddy  will  do  very  well,  and  be  very  comf 'able.  Oh,  no, 
he  didn't  break  down — not  at  all.  He  come  with  me  to  the 
station,  and  says  he,  "My  love  to  them  all,  Johnson,  and  tell  them 
I'm  all  right ; "  and  I  see  him  go  oflf  to  the  bookstall,  and  buy  a 
paper,  as  cool  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  place  all  his  life.  The 
hamper  travelled  very  well,  my  lady.'  The  speaker  turned  round 
as  he  was  about  to  quit  the  room.  '  Me  and  Mrs.  Bodkin,  the 
landlady,  opened  it,  and  took  out  the  contents.  I  suppose  we 
shall  send  another  hamper  by-and-by,  my  lady  ? '  Hampers  had 
been  despatched  regularly  to  Winchester  during  Heddy's  sojourn 
there. 

*  Certainly,'  replied  Lady  Sotherton,  amiably.  And  then  she 
remembered  something  else  she  had  to  say  to  Sir  Hedwick ;  and 
when  any  recollection  of  the  young  kinsman  who  had  been  thus 
launched  on  the  sea  of  life  floated  across  her  brain  from  time  to 
time,  it  was  as  of  a  light-hearted  boy  who  had  been  started  afresh 
at  school,  and  whose  new  career  had  begun  under  very  favourable 
auspices.     Had  she  but  known  ! 

Do  not,  however,  let  me  be  misunderstood.  It  is,  I  am  welj 
aware,  impossible  for  any  youth  resolved  upon  becoming  a  practical 
engineer  to  obtain  the  requisite  knowledge  and  experience  without 
passing  through  the  ordeal  of  apprenticeship.  To  a  boy  who  has 
chosen  his  own  line  in  life,  whose  heart  is  in  his  work,  whose  mind 
is  set  on  learning  his  business,  and  whose  intention  it  is  to  learn 
from  every  source  and  through  every  channel,  there  is  no  hardship, 
comparatively  speaking,  in  the  usual  five  years  thus  spent.  The 
drudgery,  if  drudgery  it  be,  is  congenial.  Even  the  severance  of 
social  ties  which  for  the  time  being  is  almost  inevitable — consider- 
ing the  hours  necessarily  kept,  and  the  strain  made  upon  youthful 
energies — carries  with  it  but  little  sense  of  loss  to  the  enthusiastic 
apprentice,  whose  eyes  are  ever  fixed  upon  the  goal  set  before  them 
by  ambition  and  resolution. 

Even  the  occasional  dark  days  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  all  are 
helped  through  by  the  force  of  the  will ;  and  courage,  when  it  fails, 
as  fail  it  must  now  and  again,  comes  back  to  the  vigorous  and 
hopeful  aspirant. 

But  poor  young  Heddy  Sotherton  knew  nothing  of  such 
enthusiasm,  and  had  but  a  dim  idea  of  success.  Was  it  likely  he 
should  succeed  ?  He  had  never  done  anything  at  school.  He  had 
got  his  '  removes '  all  right,  it  is  true ;  but  so  had  all,  or  nearly 
all,  his  contemporaries.     He  had  scraped  along ;  but  no  one  had 
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ever  pretended  that  he  had  worked,  or  that,  if  he  had  worked,  he 
would  have  brought  any  credit  on  his  name  thereby. 

Sir  Hedwick  had  always  called  him  a  lazy  little  beggar,  and 
looked  quite  pleased  and  affectionate,  and  as  if  lazy  little  beggars 
were  the  natural  product  of  the  Sotherton  family,  as  he  did  so. 

This  had  made  Heddy's  school  life  pleasant  enough,  but  what 
about  his  new  career  ? 

He  cared  nothing  about  engineering,  further  than  that  it  was 
more  agreeable  to  him,  as  it  always  had  been,  to  work  with  his 
hands  than  with  his  head,  and  he  had  a  vague  notion  that  head- 
work  would  not  be  required  at  the  works.  He  had  been  great  in 
casting  bullets  at  the  gun-room  fire  at  Sotherton,  and  tinkering 
about  with  a  hammer  and  tools  had  been  rather  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment. When  Sir  Hedwick  had  first  proposed  that  he  should  go 
to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  practical  engineering  in  a  railway 
shed,  and  had  assured  him  that  he  really  should  be  fulfilling  his 
duty  as  a  young  man  who  had  his  way  to  make,  by  flattening  iron 
and  driving  in  rivets,  Heddy  had  jumped  at  the  notion.  Yes,  he 
could  do  that  sort  of  thing — rather.  He  would  like  it  jolly  well. 
He  would  not  mind  the  fellows  he  would  have  to  consort  with — 
not  he. 

As  to  the  hours,  the  getting  up  at  five  in  the  morning  and 
being  at  his  place  by  six — well,  it  would  be  rather  '  a  sweat ' ;  but 
he  had  often  got  up,  when  Giles  called  him  to  go  on  his  night- 
rounds,  even  earlier  than  that ;  and  he  supposed  he  should  get 
used  to  it. 

Anyhow,  it  would  be  better  to  work  in  a  great  open-air  place 
with  roaring  furnaces,  and  plenty  of  coming  and  going  and  move- 
ment, than  to  be  tethered  to  a  high  desk  in  a  bank,  or  to  a  clerk's 
stool  in  chambers.  He  would  like  jolly  well  to  be  a  civil  engineer, 
and  hoped  his  uncle  would  manage  to  get  him  into  the  works  of 
the  special  railway  company  with  whom  Sir  Hedwick  had  influence. 

And  now  Heddy  had  been  eight  months  in  the  works. 

They  had  been  eight  such  months  as  his  poor  boyish,  simple 
heart  could  never  have  previously  imagined  it  possible  to  live 
through.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  warned.  But  what  did 
his  uncle's  warning  amount  to  ? 

*  It  will  be  a  bit  rough  on  you  at  first,  Heddy,  you  know.  I  am 
afraid  you  will  feel  just  a  bit  strange  and  lonely,  and  all  that ; 
fellows  do,  you  know.'  Sir  Hedwick  had  patted  his  nephew  kindly 
on  the  shoulder,  and  looked  somewhat  wistfully  into  his  eyes. 
*  It  won't  be  quite  like  Sotherton,  where  everybody  calls  you  by 
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your  name.  But  you  will  soon  get  over  the  first  brush  of  it.  You 
will  pick  up  friends.  There  must  be  lots  of  youngsters  knocking 
about,  beginning  life  as  you  are  doing,  and  learning  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet  as  you  are  learning ;  and  you  will  soon  run  up 
fkgainst  each  other.  I  dare  say  some  of  your  Winchester  fellows — 
eh,  what  d'ye  say  ?  You  know  some  who  are  ?  Of  course  you  do 
— lots.  They'll  put  you  up  to  the  ropes.  And  no  doubt  youTl 
get  invited  to  their  houses  for  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  It  is  a 
nuisance  that  we  are  too  far  off  for  you  to  come  to  us ;  and  if  I 
could  think  of  anybody  near  you — but  I  don't  know  a   soul. 

There's  Lord  Highburgh,  but ' 

'  Oh,  no !  I  say,  don't,'  Heddy  had  blurted  out,  terrified  at 
the  idea  of  being  thrust  upon  the  notice  of  a  formidable  circle,  of 
whom  even  Sir  Hedwick  himself  was  somewhat  in  awe.  *  Don't, 
for  goodness'  sake,  say  anything  to  one  of  them.  I  should  be 
frightened  to  death.     I  should  simply  hate  it.' 

*  So  should  I,  Heddy,  and  that's  flat.  If  there  is  a  place  on 
earth  I  detest  visiting,  it  is  Highburgh's,'  his  uncle  had  rejoined 
placably.  '  I  only  thought  you  might  find  it  handy,'  he  had  mused 
after  a  reflective  pause. 

*  Find  it  handy !  Find  the  magnificent  county  seat  of  one  of 
the  largest  landed  proprietors  in  England  "  handy  " ! ' 

The  phrase  gave  Heddy  Sotherton  more  than  one  bitter  laugh 
during  the  long,  slowly-dragging  months  which  followed,  when 
every  other  kind  of  laughter  seemed  as  though  it  had  fled  from 
him  for  evermore ;  when  hope  and  joy  and  happiness  turned  their 
backs  and  jeered  at  his  misery ;  when  no  one  came  near  him,  no 
one  sought  him,  no  one  wanted  him ;  when  night  succeeded  day 
and  day  gave  place  to  night  with  sickening  monotony ;  when  the 
past — the  free,  merry-hearted  past — ^seemed  buried  in  its  own 
grave ;  when  even  the  present  was  but  a  dull  dream ;  and  when 
the  careless  kind  word  of  a  stranger  would  cause  the  involuntary 
start  of  anguish,  as  though  a  finger  had  been  laid  at  random  upon 
a  throbbing  nerve. 

If  Heddy  had  felt  a  boyish  shyness  of  his  uncle's  friends  while 
beneath  his  uncle's  roof,  what  a  yawning  gulf  was  it  which  now 
intervened  betwixt  him  and  them! 

He  had  begun  by  being  sociable  at  the  works.  As  Sir  Hedwick 
said,  his  nephew  could  talk  to  anybody,  and  there  had  been  no 
greater  favourite  at  Sotherton  than  the  Winchester  schoolboy. 
Biit  the  men  at  the  works  were  difierent.  They  did  not  care  to 
talk  about  their  business  :  they  wanted  to  discuss  other  topics— 
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topics  of  no  interest  to  a  lad  of  nineteen ;  especially  when  looked 
at  from  the  working  man's  point  of  view.  Of  country  life  they 
knew  nothing. 

Then  the  superior  young  men — those  who  considered  them- 
selves superior — tried  in  their  own  way  to  ^  pal  up '  to  Heddy,  to 
draw  him  into  their  society,  make  him  a  member  of  their  club, 
and  imbue  him  with  their  notions,  feelings,  and  prejudices. 

It  did  not  do.  Of  the  two,  Heddy  preferred  the  workmen, 
from  whom  he  could  occasionally  get  a  glimpse  of  homely  scenes 
which  in  a  vague  way  consoled  his  aching  loneliness  of  spirit ;  but 
after  he  left  the  railway-shed  at  night,  until  he  returned  thither 
the  following  morning,  often  he  spoke  to  nobody  at  all.  He  ate 
his  supper;  then  he  read — he  who  had  seldom  before  cared  to 
open  a  book  ! — then  he  went  to  bed.  On  two  nights  in  the  week 
he  attended  the  drawing  classes. 

It  was  this  utter  absence  of  intercourse  with  his  kind,  this  lack 
of  sympathy,  this  silence,  only  broken  by  voices  belonging  to  a 
diflferent  world — voices  which  had  no  right  to  interrogate,  or 
reproach,  or  exhort — who  were  not  home  voices,  and  could  never 
penetrate  beneath  the  surface ; — it  was,  in  short,  the  fixed  solitari- 
ness of  Heddy  Sotherton's  new  existence  which  stamped  it  as 
well-nigh  intolerable. 

Had  he  had  anything  to  look  forward  to,  or  hope  for  at  the  end 
of  each  week,  all  the  rest  might  have  been  endured.  Even 
the  five  or  six  lonely  evenings  might  have  been  got  through 
somehow,  brightened  by  the  light  from  beyond;  but  Saturday 
afternoon,  which  to  all  besides  brought  an  ever-recurring  release 
from  toil,  and  a  renewal  of  domestic  intercourse  or  pleasure  in  some 
form,  brought  to  this  poor  boy  only  a  deeper  heaviness  of  spirit. 
He  had  nowhere  to  go — nothing  to  do. 

He  was  not  exactly  poor.  Sir  Hedwick  had  made  him  a  suf- 
ficient allowance — but  he  did  not  know  how  to  spend  it.  He  had 
never  been  anywhere  alone,  and  the  idea  of  setting  forth  with  his 
portmanteau  and  his  hatbox  on  an  expedition  of  his  own  planning 
had  for  him  no  attraction. 

He  &ncied  he  should  do  odd  things,  and  that  people  would  look 
at  him.  Heddy  had  always  been  rather  particularly  sensitive  on 
the  subject  of  being  looked  at.  Youth  is  the  period  of  self- 
consciousness  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  what  his  life  had  come  to  be, 
and  the  innate  writhing  with  which  he  shrank  from  letting  any 
one  else  into  the  secret  of  it,  not  only  made  him  fear  to  face  any 
iieishionable  resort,  but  wince  at  the  thought  of  intruding  upon  his 
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old  companions.  Of  course  the  boy  was  foolish — but  could  he 
help  that?  It  seemed  to  him  as  though  the  intensity  of  his 
loathing  of  his  present  surroundings,  and  the  passion  of  his  long- 
ing to  escape  from  them  and  be  once  more  the  Heddy  Sotherton 
of  former  days,  would  have  made  it  almost  an  impertinence  to  call 
in  an  easy  fashion  upon  happier  mortals. 

However,  once  he  did  call.  With  an  eflFort  he  called  upon  a 
former  schoolfellow,  who  had  been  popped  into  his  father's  counting- 
house,  and  whom  Sir  Hedwick  had  enjoined  his  nephew  not  to 
'  drop.' 

'  May  be  useful  to  you,  Heddy.  I  dare  say  his  father  has  a 
nice  house,  and  they  will  ask  you  to  it,  and  take  you  somewhere 
on  a  Saturday  night.  Mind  you  look  up  Brown,  and — ah ! — Heddy — 
even  though  you  didn't  care  particularly  about  him  at  Winchester, 
inake  as  much  as  you  can  of  it^  d!ye  see  ? '  concluded  the  astnte 
counsellor,  with  a  huge  nudge  in  Heddy's  ribs,  and  a  sense  of  im- 
l)arting  a  profound  and  almost  wicked  amount  of  worldly  wisdom. 
Brown  was  out  when  his  old  schoolfellow  rang  the  bell — gone 
to  the  country  from  the  Saturday  to  the  Monday.  Heddy  left  his 
name,  and  said  he  would  call  again,  and  the  portly  functionary 
who  bowed  him  out  forgot  to  mention  the  circumstance  ;  so  that 
it  really  was  not  CharUe  Brown's  fault  that  nothing  was  heard 
from  him  in  response. 

Indeed,  it  may  just  be  mentioned  that  the  young  man  would 
have  been  glad  enough  to  be  civil  to  Sir  Hedwick  Sotherton's 
nephew,  on  the  chance  of  agreeable  results  accruing  to  himself; 
but  as  Heddy  had  promised  to  look  him  up,  and  as  Heddy,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge,  had  never  done  so,  he  concluded  that  his 
former  schoolfellow,  who  had  held  himself  rather  high  in  old  days, 
had  quietly  dropped  an  acquaintanceship  he  had  never  cared  about. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  Kving,  as  Heddy  Sotherton 
now  did,  in  a  suburb  of  the  metropolis,  he  could  hardly  have  been 
at  a  loss  for  some  one  with  whom  to  pass  a  free  afbemoon ;  but 
although  he  mentally  reviewed  in  succession  the  youths  he  knew, 
or  had  once  known  on  terms  more  or  less  intimate,  he  could  not 
in  his  hour  of  need  bethink  him  of  one  with  whom  he  could  be — 
himself.  That  need  of  being  himself,  of  being  able  to  speak, 
move,  laugh,  talk  as  he  had  been  wont,  was  the  sorest  experienced 
by  his  aching  heart.  And  the  further  back  in  his  life  was  set 
the  picture  of  his  boyish  self  as  he  had  erewhile  been,  the  more 
remote  seemed  the  prospect  of  his  ever  being  the  same  again. 
At  long  intervals  he  did  indeed  accept  a  friendly  invitation. 
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His  old  comrades  were  not  wholly  forgetful;  but  they  found 
Heddy  changed,  and  some  of  them  fancied  him  sullen.  They 
thought  he  did  not  like  their  people,  nor  their  various  modes  of 
life.  Perhaps  he  did  not — altogether.  Still,  he  would  have  been 
thankful,  only  too  thankful,  to  have  gone  and  gone  again,  had  he 
been  welcome. 

Welcome,  however,  is  rarely  afforded  to  the  unresponsive  face. 

Heddy  could  not  all  at  once  shake  off  the  drawn  look  of 
sombre  reserve  which  had  gradually  settled  down  over  his  brow, 
nor  readily  accommodate  the  almost  invariable  seriousness  of  his 
mood  to  mirth. 

If  he  had  been  at  Sotherton,  where  his  uncle  would  have 
begun  the  day  by  hauling  him  from  his  bed  amid  shouts  of 
boisterous  raillery  and  remonstrance,  and  ended  it  by  sitting  on 
the  same  little  couch,  talking  on  and  on  into  the  small  hours,  life 
would  soon  have  begun  again  to  seem  the  easy,  happy  thing  it 
once  was ;  but  at  the  houses  to  which  he  went  at  long  intervals 
he  was  treated  with  ceremony  and  chilled  by  politeness.  His 
own  reserve  was  never  allowed  to  thaw. 

At  Easter,  when  there  was  the  usual  three  days'  holiday  at 
the  works,  Heddy  at  first  had  had  great  hopes  of  Sotherton ;  but 
his  uncle  had  written,  making  other  arrangements  for  him.  An 
event  was  expected  at  the  old  place ;  and  though  he  was  awfully 
sorry  to  say  so.  Sir  Hedwick  wrote,  Heddy  was  to  go  to  the  house 
of  a  cousin,  where  he  would  have  a  good  time  among  a  set  of 
nice  young  people. 

The  thought  of  being  with  a  set  of  nice  young  people  had 
been  consoling  to  the  lonely  boy ;  and  then  it  had  turned  out 
that  Sir  Hedwick,  never  very  accurate,  had  mentally  transformed 
a  pack  of  noisy  children  into  companions  and  associates  for  his 
nineteen-year-old  nephew ! 

The  Easter  visit  had  been  a  failure,  but  Heddy  never  told  his 
uncle  so.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that,  come  what  might,  no 
syllable  of  complaint  should  cross  his  lips.  It  was  clear  to  him 
that  he  was  a  diflBculty,  a  stumbling-block  in  his  parents'  life ; 
and  that  with  their  small  means  and  their  many  children  they 
must  be  only  too  thankful  to  accept  the  aid  of  the  elder  brother 
both  for  Heddy,  and  for  the  younger  boys  who  were  to  be  sent 
home  to  be  educated  the  following  year. 

Sir  Hedwick  had  avowed  his  intentions  of  doing  his  part 
towards  them,  as  he  had  done  towards  Heddy — in  proportion. 
They  would  be  sent  to  less  expensive  schools  \  but  they  would  be 
'  VOL.  XXI.  NO.  CXXV.  K  K 
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looked  after,  and  the  bills  would  be  paid.  Heddy,  however, 
perfectly  understood  that  he  must  be  cleared  out  of  the  way 
before  these  younger  ones  came  on.  His  uncle  could  not  under* 
take  to  support  the  whole  family;  and  since  Sir  Hedwick's 
marriage  there  was  of  course  no  relying  upon  the  boys  having 
the  run  of  Sotherton,  as  Heddy  had  had  during  the  bachelor 
rigime.  The  boys  must  have  a  fiedr  chance ;  and  the  more  Heddy 
pondered  and  pondered  over  the  matter,  the  more  fully  persuaded 
did  he  become  in  his  own  mind  that,  unless  he  wished  to  damage 
his  young  brothers'  chances,  he  must  hold  his  tongrue  about  him- 
self. Warm-hearted  as  Sir  Hedwick  was,  he  would  naturally  feel 
annoyance  and  a  sense  of  irritation  and  failure  if  bluntly  told  that 
the  arrangement  he  had  considered  such  an  excellent  opening  for 
his  eldest  nephew  was  become  in  that  nephew's  mind  a  nightmare 
of  horror. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  Heddy  thought  he  would  let  slip  some- 
thing, some  chance  word  which  should  put  Sir  Hedwick  upon  the 
right  track,  as  by  accident.  If  alone  with  his  uncle  he  could  do 
so,  he  thought ;  if  they  were  talking  together  in  their  old  rambling, 
familiar  way — Sir  Hedwick  gripping  him  by  the*  arm,  and 
occasionally  shaking  his  elbow  to  enforce  a  point — he  fancied  be 
might  be  able  to  lift  the  curtain  for  a  moment. 

Little  did  he  guess  that  one  sight  of  his  own  poor,  pinched, 
wan  young  face  would  have  been  all  the  revelation  any  one 
needed. 

'  You  do  look  as  if  you  needed  your  holiday,'  the  worthy  Mrs. 
Bodkin  would  observe  now  and  again,  as  the  dusty,  burning  dajii 
of  June  and  July  went  by,  and  still  there  was  no  change  in 
Heddy's  daily  routine.  '  When  be  you  thinking  of  taking  your 
holiday  now  ? '  inquired  she,  with  friendly  familiarity  and  genuine 
interest. 

*Not  yet,  Mrs.  Bodkin,  thank  you.  I  don't  quite  know;  I 
have  not  been  told  yet.'  And  the  boy's  lip  would  almost  imper- 
ceptibly quiver  as  he  made  what  he  considered  a  cheery  reply, 
wishing  he  had  not  to  make  it  so  often,  and  that  Mrs.  Bodkin  in 
her  affectionate  zeal  would  not  look  at  him  with  a  sigh  as  she 
turned  away. 

It  almost  came  upon  him  as  a  shock  when  at  last — at  last ! — 
he  was  sent  for,  one  fresh,  dewy  morning  in  September,  when  the 
larks  were  rising  in  the  blue  sky,  and  the  flower  borders  even  in 
the  tiny  gardens  around,  were  gay,  and  sprawling  luxuriantly  in 
autumnal  fashion — it  came  upon  the  young  apprentice,  we  say. 
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with  something  of  a  shock  to  be  sent  for  to  the  manager's  room, 
and  informed  that  his  turn  had  come,  and  that  his  fortnight's 
holiday  would  begin  on  the  following  Saturday,  that  day  being 
Monday. 

Heddy  never  knew  how  he  got  through  the  intervening  time 
betwixt  the  moment  when  the  solemn  announcement  was  made, 
and  that  which  found  him  back  at  his  post  at  the  other  end  of 
the  place.  His  head  seemed  to  go  round  as  he  left  the  manager's 
room,  and  he  answered  at  random  when  spoken  to,  and  used  his 
tools  niechanically  for  some  hours  thereafter. 

But  he  was  happy — oh,  so  happy !  It  was  on  this  day  that 
he  was  the  happiest  boy  in  the  works,  as  was  said  above.  In 
his  pocket  there  lay  a  long,  kind  letter  which  had  come  that  very 
morning  from  Sotherton,  wherein  his  uncle  had  complained  of  the 
length  of  time  Heddy  had  had  to  wait  for  his  holiday,  but  had 
supposed  it  was  all  right,  because,  of  course,  Heddy  must  take  his 
turn  with  the  rest ;  and,  being  a  youngster,  doubtless  his  claims 
would  be  shoved  aside  to  the  last.  He  did  hope,  however,  that 
Heddy  would  get  down  to  Sotherton  for  the  partridges.  Not  a 
field  had  yet  been  shot,  because  the  season  was  late ;  but  the  com 
was  being  carried  the  very  day  the  letter  was  written,  and  they 
would  have  the  stubble  to  tramp  over  immediately. 

Heddy  had  put  the  document  in  his  pocket  with  a  quickened 
sense  of  his  own  wretchedness ;  but  at  the  first  opportimity  which 
presented  itself,  after  the  turn  Fortune's  wheel  had  taken  for 
him,  he  drew  it  forth  and  devoured  every  word. 

He  was  to  go;  and  something  within  his  breast  whispered 
that  if  he  went  he  should  never  return. 

He  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  conviction.  It  might  prove 
to  be  founded  on  sand,  but  still  it  was  there ;  and  it  made  him,  as 
we  have  said,  very  happy.  Had  he  gone  on  being  where  he  WiEts 
for  years,  probably  no  syllable  would  have  escaped  to  betray  his 
condition;  but  once  face  to  face  with  Sir  Hedwick,  instinct 
whispered  that,  try  as  he  might,  he  would  simply  be  unable  to 
hold  his  tongue. 

'  Mrs.  Bodkin,  I'm  oflF  for  my  holiday  on  Saturday.'      # 

He  could  have  wished  there  were  a  dozen  Mrs.  Bodkins  to  be 
told  the  same  thing.  He  told  Mr.  Bodkin,  going  out  into  the 
little  garden  on  purpose.  He  told  Mrs.  Bodkin's  cat,  stroking 
pussy's  grey  coat  and  whispering  the  news  in  her  ear ;  and  it  is 
pitiful  to  record  that  he  had  absolutely  no  one  else  to  tell. 

But  Heddy  had  grown  used  to  that.     What  he  had  not  grown 
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used  to  was  the  tumiDg  over  of  his  possessions,  and  the  joyful 
examination  of  coats  and  waistcoats,  which  was  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary, with  a  view  to  their  usefulness  as  articles  of  appareL 

At  this  point  a  slight  cloud  arose  on  the  horizon:  he  had 
grown  an  inch,  and  certain  garments  were  too  short  for  him. 
This  mattered  not  at  all  by  day,  knickerbockers  and  rough 
stockings  made  all  right  in  that  respect,  but  could  he  present 
himself  in  Lady  Sotherton's  drawing-room  at  dinner-time  showing 
his  ankles  ?  This  was  a  grave  consideration,  and  a  visit  to  the 
tailor  was  resolved  upon,  to  be  undertaken  after  hours  on  the 
following  evening. 

The  tailor  was  reassuring,  and  could  put  the  young  gentleman 
straight  in  no  time.  Heddy  informed  him  easily  that  he  was 
going  away,  and  could  not  go  to  a  country  house  with  his  dress 
suit  in  such  a  condition.  He  did  not  add  that  the  dress  suit  had 
been  lying  by  unworn  during  eight  months;  but  the  tailor 
guessed  as  much. 

Then  the  young  gentleman  made  a  few  purchases,  and  returned 
home  radiant.  Already  he  was  looking  upon  every  circumstance 
and  surrounding  with  a  new  eye.  Perhaps  he  was  looking  for 
the  last  time.  At  any  rate  he  was  going  '  home ' ;  he  was  recalled 
from  his  bitter,  bankrupt  exile ;  he  had  endured  without  an 
audible  groan  the  solitude,  the  chain — and  now ! 


Saturday  was  a  great  day  at  Sotherton.  The  stubble  was  to 
be  shot  for  the  first  time,  and  Sir  Hedwick  had  assembled  the 
right  sort  of  party,  and  was  confident  of  good  sport. 

The  morning  broke  with  an  absolutely  cloudless  sky  overhead, 
and  a  world  of  glittering  dew  and  frosty  cobwebs  beneath. 

*  Jove !  what  a  day  we  shall  have ! '  cried  the  jolly  host  at 
breakfast  time.  '  What  a  day  for  Heddy  to  have  been  with  us  ! 
But  he  will  be  with  us  to-morrow,  anyway.' 

At  noon  it  was,  '  Jove !  what  sport !  How  Heddy  would  have 
enjoyed  such  sport !  I  wish  the  boy  had  been  with  us !  But, 
anyway,  he  will  be  with  us  to-morrow.' 

The  other  guns  took  quite  an  interest  in  Heddy  by  this  time. 
They  saw  that  Sir  Hedwick  loved  the  boy,  and  that  the  very 
keepers  were  looking  forward  to  his  arrival. 

'  He  has  had  a  rough  time  of  it,  I  expect,'  confided  Heddy's 
uncle  aside,  to  his  nearest  neighbour,  setting  down  the  cup  out 
of  which  he  had  quaffed  a  long,  deep  draught.  'We  started  him 
at  Christmas,  and  he  has  stuck  to  his  guns  like  a  man.     Never 
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had  a  day  ofiF.  Jolly  good  pluck  the  boy  has.  And  if  he  tells  me 
now  that  he  does  not  like  the  life — now  that  he  has  given  it  a 
fair  trial — 111  listen  to  what  he  says.  I'll  take  him  away,  if  it's 
no  good.  He  did  not  come  mewing  to  me  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
or.  a  month — not  he.  Not  one  word  has  he  said  all  this  time. 
So  now,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  stand  by  him,  whatever  he  decides 
upon.'  Then,  pulling  out  his  tobacco  pouch,  '  Somehow,'  mur- 
mured Sir  Hedwick,  thoughtfully,  *  I  can't  help  thinking  Heddy 
must  have  had  rather  a  bad  time.' 

By-and-by  it  was,  'What  train  was  the  dogcart  to  meet, 
Jenkyns  ?     Yow  know.' 

*  Ordered  for  six  o'clock.  Sir  Hedwick.     Train  gets  in  at  6.30.' 

*  You  are  sure  it  has  been  ordered  ?  ' 

'  Quite  sure.  Sir  Hedwick.  Heard  the  order  delivered  before 
we  started.' 

'  He'll  be  off  by  this  time,  then,'  rejoined  Sir  Hedwick,  cheer- 
fully. '  He  leaves  King's  Cross  at  two,  sharp.  Won't  the  poor 
old  chap  feel  lively,  eh,  Bertram  ? '  addressing  a  good-natured  ear 
at  hand.  '  I  know  what  I  used  to  feel  on  break-up  days.  Lord ! 
what  days  those  were  !  The  maids  knew  about  his  room,  didn't 
they,  Jenkyns  ? ' 

Sir  Hedwick  had  himself  given  orders  about  the  room  ;  but 
he  had  a  trick  of  appealing  to  Jenkyns,  and  Jenkyns  never  mis- 
understood the  appeal.  He  gravely  assured  Sir  Hedwick  he  had 
heard  Mrs.  Bunch  talking  about  Master  Heddy's  room,  as  he 
passed  through  the  house. 

At  length  the  long  bright  day  began  to  wane.  It  was  rather 
soon  to  leave  off  shooting,  some  of  the  sportsmen  thought,  when 
between  five  and  six  o'clock  their  host  took  out  his  watch ;  but 
they  said  nothing,  only  looked  at  one  another  when  the  time  was 
announced,  and  the  return  march  begun.  They  saw  that  Sir 
Hedwick  had  something  else  on  his  mind. 

*  Heddy  not  arrived ! '  he  exclaimed  eagerly,  as  the  party 
turned  in  at  the  entrance  porch,  and  were  met  by  Lady  Sotherton, 
smiling  a  welcome.  *  Heddy  not  here  yet  ?  Oh,  well,  the  train's 
late,  I  suppose.  He'll  turn  up  presently.  He — oh,  you  want 
me,  do  you  ?  One  moment,'  to  his  guests,  *  they  will  bring  you 
what  you  want,  but  Lady  Sotherton  wants  me  for  a  moment. 
Well,  my  dear,'  having  followed  his  wife  into  a  side  room.  *  What 
is  it  ?    Nothing  the  matter,  eh  ?     Baby  all  right,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  Oh,  dear,  yes ;  quite  right,  little  darling.  Nurse  has  her 
out  on  the  terrace.  I  have  just  left  them.  Oh,  it  is  nothing — 
nothing  at  all — only  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  what  I  had  done, 
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though  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  little  disappointment  to  you 
and  to  Heddy.  But  really  I  felt  it  was  my  duty.  You  know, 
Hedwick,  the  papers  do  give  such  dreadfvl  accounts,  and  scarlet 

fever  is  such  a  dreadful  thing ' 

Sir  Hedwick  stopped  short  as  though  struck  by  a  bolt. 

*  Scarlet  fever ! '  he  exclaimed.  *  What — ^what  do  you  mean  ? 
Has  Heddy '  the  next  words  stuck  in  his  throat. 

*  Oh  7W) ;  oh,  I  am  so  sorry  I  alarmed  you ; '  the  young  wife 
patted  her  husband's  shoulder  with  instant  compunction.  *  There 
is  really  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about.  Only,  you  know,  I  felt 
that  with  darling  baby  so  young,  and  at  such  a  very  susceptible 
age,  we  really  ought  to  be  careful ;  so  I — I — '  in  spite  of  herself 
she  experienced  a  slight  nervousness  as  she  proceeded,  ^  I  tele- 
graphed to  Heddy  to  put  him  oflF  for  a  few  days — at  least,  for  a 
little  while — just  till  this  terrible  epidemic  in  London  has 
abated * 

*  You  did  what  ? '  shouted  Sir  Hedwick,  dropping  the  butt-end 
of  his  gim  with  a  bang  on  the  floor.  ^Put  him  oflF!  Put  off 
Heddy  for  that — that  rot !     Good  Heavens,  what ' 

*  It  was  no  "  rot," '  responded  Lady  Sotherton,  somewhat  stiffly. 
'  It  was  all  in  the  paper  this  morning.  And,  indeed,  I  have  been 
reading  about  it,  and  trembling,  every  day  for  some  time  past. 
But  I  did  not  like  to  disturb  you ;  and  I  knew  you  would  not 
believe  it ;  men  never  do.  But  I  asked  Dr.  Jones,'  eagerly,  '  and 
he  said ' 

*Said  anything  you  told  him,  the  old  fool!'  exclaimed  her 
husband.  *  And  you  put  poor  Heddy  oflF — and  he's  been  looking 
forward  to  it — and  I  too ' 

— '  Only  for  a  little  while ;  he  can  come  next  week,  I  am  sure, 
or — very  soon  after.  He  is  too  good  a  boy  to  mind  a  little  dis- 
appointment.' 

Sir  Hedwick  looked  the  speaker  in  the  face. 

^  Gad,  madam,'  he  said,  slowly,  '  I  hope  neither  you  nor  I 
may  ever  know  the  meaning  of  such  a  little  disappointment.' 

Then  he  turned  his  back  upon  her  and  walked  away  to  his 
own  room. 

'  I  am  so  glad  I  did  it  before  he  knew,'  was  Lady  Sotherton's 
self-congratulation,  perceiving  how  her  patience  and  foresight  had 
met  with  its  fitting  reward.' 

At  dinner  Sir  Hedwick  scarcely  spoke. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  By  Sunday  morning  he  had 
partially  recovered.  He  had  made  it  up  with  his  wife,  and  he 
had  thought  of  a  plan  for  Heddy. 
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*  It  is  a  nuisance  there  being  no  post  on  Sundays/  he  observed 
to  his  principal  guest  and  ally,  '  but  I  will  send  that  poor  nephew 
of  mine  a  cheque  to-morrow,  to  take  him  oflF  somewhere  to  get 
disinfected — ^as  her  ladyship  is  in  a  fuss  about  it — and  we'll  have 
him  here  by  the  end  of  the  week.  I  shall  write  to  the  manager 
of  the  works,  too,  and  get  his  leave  extended,  as  a  personal 
favour.  I  can  put  it  all  straight,  but  still  I  wish  it  had  not 
happened.  The  whole  thing's  arrant  rubbish.  Women  are  regu- 
larly crazed  when  their  babies  are  concerned.' 

Monday  morning  broke,  and,  busy  as  he  was,  Sir  Hedwick  did 
not  forget  to  send  the  cheque  and  the  few  words  of  regret, 
affection,  and  encouragement  which  would  have  been  all  Heddy 
wanted,  had  they  not  been — ^too  late. 

^  I  declare  I  just  can't  bear  to  look  at  him,'  whimpered  Mrs. 
Bodkin,  with  her  apron  at  her  eyes,  on  the  same  Monday  morning. 
'  To  see  him  sitting  there,  a  touchin'  nothing,  and  as  though  he 
was  turned  to  stone  in  the  chair  where  he  sits.  And  I  do  believe. 
Bodkin,  I  he€trd  him  sobbin*  in  the  night.  Sure  as  death  I  did, 
for  I  sat  up  and  listened.  And  his  eyes  is  all  red  and  swelled. 
And  when  he  tries  to  smile  at  me,  and  say  it  ain't  for  long — oh. 
Lord !  oh.  Lord ! '  and  the  kindly  soul  melted  into  tears  herself. 

Bodkin  shook  his  head  in  sympathy. 

*'  It's  a  cruel  shame,'  he  said,  and  being  a  silent  man,  had  no 
more  to  say. 

^  And  dl  them  things  of  his  jMwked  and  ready,  and  he  can't 
abear  to  take  them  out ! '  proceeded  she,  wiping  her  eyes.  '  Them 
beautiful  portmanteaux  that  haven't  never  been  taken  out  but 
the  once  since  he  came  to  the  house ;  and  so  pleased  and  happy 
was  he  a-packin'  of  them,  and  callin'  for  his  shirts,  and  showin' 
me  where  everythin'  was  to  go.  Poor  lad !  poor  lad !  Says  he 
this  momin',  "  It  ain't  no  use  going  to  the  works ; "  for  he  has  got 
his  holiday  for  this  time,  and  they  won't  change  it  for  no  other ; 
and  he  don't  care  to  move,  for  he  hasn't  thought  of  nowhere  else 
to  go ;  and  so  he  just  sits  and  sits.  It's  my  belief  he'll  be  took 
bad  if  he  goes  on  as  he  is  doing:' 

^  He  went  out  yesterday,  didn't  he  ? ' 

'  To  that  young  Morris — ^yes.  Well,  he  couldn't  help  hisself. 
Morris,  he  came.  I  don't  think  nothing  of  Morris,  but  he  meant 
it  kindly,  and  I  don't  think,  Bodkin,  that  the  poor  lamb  had  the 
strength  to  resist.  So  he  just  went  with  him — but  lor !  what  good 
did  it  do  ?  A  nasty  little  house  pack  full  of  children,  and  nothin' 
nice.     He  came  back  soon  enough.     And  I  think  he's  looked 
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worse  than  before.  Well/  with  a  long  sigh,  *  I'll  go  in  and  see  if 
I  can  rouse  him.  But  drat  them  grand  relations  that  can  treat  a 
poor  lone  lad  like  that ! '  concluded  the  worthy  dame,  indignation 
coming  to  the  rescue  as  she  faced  the  ordeal  before  her. 

'  No,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Bodkin,'  said  Hedd/s  voice  the  minute 
after.  '  I  really  don't  want  anything.  I'll  go  out— presently.  I  feel 
rather  sleepy  this  morning.  Last  night,  somehow,  I  did  not  sleep 
much.     I  have  been  a  little  put  out  in  my  arrangements,  you  see.' 

^  And  it's  been  a  disappointment,  I'm  sure,'  cried  the  good 
landlady  sympathetically,  *  Lor,  sir,  we've  all  our  disappoint- 
ments.    Now  just  you  cheer  up,  and ' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  nothing.  A  little — disappointment.  I — '  and 
suddenly  the  room  swam  round  before  his  eyes,  a  roar  of  thunder 
sounded  in  his  ears,  and  the  floor  struck  him  a  sharp  blow  on  the 
temple.     He  knew  no  more. 

All  that  money  and  skill  could  do  was  bestowed  on  Heddj 
Sotherton  now. .  Not  all  Lady  Sotherton's  entreaties  could  hinder 
Sir  Hedwick  from  setting  oflF  then  and  there  to  the  sick-bed  of 
the  poor  neglected  boy ;  and  not  all  Mrs.  Bodkin's  well-meant 
volubility  could  prevent  his  brushing  her  from  his  path  on  her 
own  doorstep,  and  flinging  himself  straight  into  the  sick-chamber. 

He  had  been  informed  that  his  nephew  was  suffering  from  a 
sudden  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  the  result,  probably,  of  some 
shock  to  the  system  supervening  upon  a  period  of  low  health. 

The  apothecary  who  despatched  the  message  considered  that 
he  had  stated  the  case  creditably. 

But  one  look  at  Heddy's  face  made  Sir  Hedwick  throw  up  his 
arms,  and  fall  down  across  the  bed. 

Heddy  opened  his  eyes,  and  the  light  of  consciousness  lit  them 
up,  as  they  beheld  the  prostrate  form. 

*  Uncle  Hedwick  ? '  he  murmured,  reaching  out  a  thin  hand. 
Then  followed  a  pause,  and  a  few  short,  quick  breaths.  *  I  am  at 
Sotherton — at  last ! '  he  cried,  and  the  longing  of  his  soul  satisfied, 
the  spirit  released  itself  with  a  smile. 

•  •••••• 

But  at  Sotherton  no  one  ever  mentions  Heddy's  name. 
Everything  with  which  his  memory  is  associated  has  been  care- 
fully removed  out  of  sight.  And  those  who  know  are  careful  to 
warn  strangers  never  to  allude  to  any  subject  which  can  bring  up 
before  Sir  Hedwick  the  image  of  the  poor  boy  whose  heart  broke 
because  he  had  *  a  little  disappointment.' 

L.  B.  Walfobd, 
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Mistresses  and  Maids. 


IF  *  nothing  lovelier '  can  be  found  in  woman  than  to  '  study 
household  good,'  the  Eves  of  the  present  day  will  be  listening 
to  the  behest  of  Milton  if  they  give  some  of  their  time  and  all 
their  heart  to  such  work.  It  can  only  succeed  if  the  require- 
ments of  those  who  serve  and  those  who  rule  are  duly  weighed, 
and  if  the  conditions  of  modem  life,  and  the  impatience  of 
restrictions,  are  taken  into  account. 

We  propose  in  this  paper  to  attempt  to  show  the  causes  of 
some  of  the  misconceptions  and  mistakes  which  impair  harmony 
in  a  household,  and  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  them. 

The  first  and  most  important  point  to  be  aimed  at  is  that  of 
securing  the  hearty  and  cheerful  co-operation  of  all  the  members 
of  the  household.  Mistresses  should  inspire  their  servants  with  a 
confidence  that  they  will  be  both  just  and  kind.  Servants  should 
feel  a  pride  in  the  establishment,  such  as  a  sailor  feels  in  his  ship 
or  a  soldier  in  his  regiment,  and  should  do  all  in  their  power  to 
promote  the  smooth  working  of  each  department  and  the  credit 
of  the  house. 

In  every  household  there  must  be  the  hands  to  do  the  work, 
the  head  to  guide  and  to  control  the  workers.  The  proper  tasks 
must  be  assigned  to  each,  the  work  must  be  done  in  an  efficient 
way.  A  mistress  must  calculate  how  many  servants  she  can  afford 
to  keep,  and  adjust  the  work  so  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
there  is  no  undue  pressure ;  and  in  making  these  calculations  she 
must  not  forget  there  may  be  extra  work  at  times,  and  that  extra 
help  must  be  called  in  or  an  effort  made  by  herself. 

In  families  where  the  means  are  small  and  the  servants  few 
and  the  children  numerous,  the  latter  should  be  trained  at  an  early 
age  not  only  to  give  no  trouble,  but  to  take  a  great  deal.     The 
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girls  should  make  their  own  beds,  dust  the  drawing-room  omar 
ments  and  wash  china.  They  must  prepare  fruit  for  tarts,  shell 
peas,  make  jam,  cakes  and  scones,  and  do  'still-room'  worL 
They  will  find  these  occupations  much  more  to  the  purpose  than 
reading  Tit-Bita  and  Shilling  Dreadfuls,  or  even  trying  to  write 
them. 

The  practice  of  ringing  the  bell  should  be  restricted. 
Servants  can  be  directed  when  to  attend  to  the  fire,  to  bring  the 
lamp,  or  to  ask  for  orders.  Before  a  servant  answers  a  bell,  she 
has  to  take  off  her  rough  apron,  wash  her  hands,  and  turn  down 
her  sleeves.  To  do  this  in  the  middle  of  her  work  is  a  hindrance 
and  waste  of  time,  and  all  because  mistress  cannot  open  the  door 
or  shut  the  window  herself,  or  put  on  a  lump  of  coal,  or  cultivate 
her  memory  so  as  to  give  the  necessary  orders  beforehand. 

A  maid  will  do  her  share  of  work  far  more  willingly  with  an 
industrious  than  with  an  idle  mistress :  it  is  for  the  parlour  to 
set  the  example.  There  are  mistresses  for  whom  the  minor  morals 
— ^neatness,  order,  cleanliness,  punctuality — have  no  attraction  if 
to  be  exercised  by  themselves.  They  must  take  the  consequences 
in  the  form  of  bad  maids,  and  of  husbands  who  seek  the  clnb  or 
the  tavern  to  escape  from  comfortless  homes. 

There  are  many  artificial  wants  created  by  our  present  high 
standard  of  living  and  our  complex  civilisation.  The  daily  use  of 
baths  involves  much  extra  work,  the  multiplication  of  meals  still 
more.  Even  in  a  modest  household  the  servants  wiU  take  six 
meals  a  day:  tea  at  7  ;  breakfast,  8.30;  lunch,  11;  dinner,  1; 
tea,  4.30;  and  supper,  8.30.  With  the  regulation  five  meals 
a  day  for  the  family,  thus  we  have  eleven  sets  of  cups  and  saucers, 
dishes  and  glasses,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  to  be  set  out  and  put 
away,  to  be  washed  and  brought  out  again. 

A  series  of  efforts  of  memory  and  forethought  are  required 
from  the  untrained  or  ill-trained  parlourmaid,  whose  school  life 
has  not  included  any  teaching,  her  home  life  any  practice  of  the 
little  rules  to  be  observed  in  service.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  among  the  lectures  on  technical  subjects  now  set  going  by 
County  Councils  a  series  on  household  life  be  delivered.  The 
following  code  was  filmed  for  a  large  house  with  a  corresponding 
equipment  of  servants : — 
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DAILY  WORK  AT  STONE  HOUSE. 

Before  Bbeakfast. 

Grates 

Housemaids    cleaned  by 
Housemaids 

Drawing-room  dusted  and  swept  with  tea  leaves       Upper         Second 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  White's  sitting-rooms  the  same, 

and  the   passage    between;  use  soft  brush 

and  dust  pan  for  Mr,  White's  room   .         .  —  Third 

Oak-room  and  dining-room  dusted   and  swept 

with  tea  leaves Second  — 

Library  dusted  and  swept  with  soft  brush,  and 

no  tea  leaves Second  Third 

Smoking-room  dusted  and  swept,  and  fire  lit  by 

the Second  Third 

School-room  dusted  and  swept  with  tea  leaves 

by  the Third  — 

Entrance  hall  door  steps,  and  all  brass,  cleaned 

by  the         •         .         .         .         .         .         .        Third  — 

Hot  Water  and  Fires. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  White's  rooms  attended  to  by  the  Upper  — 

Visitors*  rooms  attended  to  by  the     .         .         .  Upper  — 

Young  ladies'  rooms  attended  to  by  the    .         .  Second  — 

Governesses'  rooms  attended  to  by  the      .         .  Second  — 

The  upper  housemaid  now  looks  rbund  to  see  that  the  Second  and  third 
have  done  their  work  and  left  everything  tidy;  then  she  goes  to  her 
breakfast. 

After  Breakfast. 
'  .  SloDs         Clrates 

Housemaids   emptx^    ^^^-^^ 
Ladies-maids'  rooms  swept  with  hard  brush  ^         filled  by 

and  dust  pan  by  ....  Upper      Second      Third 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  White's  bed-room  and  dress- 
ing-room swept,  dusted,  <fec.  .         .   Upper     Second      Third 
Visitors'    and    family    bed-rooms     swept, 

dusted,  &c. Upper     Second      Third 

Butler's  and  housekeeper's  bed-rooms  swept, 

dusted,  Ac. Third       Third  — 

Men-servants'  bed-rooms  (till  laundry  time) 

by        .         % Third       Third  —- 

Stone  stairs,  top  to  bottom,  finished  by  the   Second        —  — 
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At  1   o'clock  the  upper  housemaid  goes  through  the  bed-rooms,  and 

puts  hot  water.     During  luncheon  she  empties  the  slops. 
The  second  housemaid  makes  up  the  school  and  bed-room  fires. 
At  5  P.M.  the  second  housemaid  lights  bed-  and  dressing-room  fires  and 

fills  the  coal-boxes. 
At  7  P.M.  the  upper  housemaid  puts  hot  water  in  all  the  rooms  and 

lights  the  gas. 
Between  7  and  7.30  p.m.  the  upper  and  second  housemaids  tidy  up  the 

drawing-room  and  oak- room.     During  'dinner  they  go  through  the 

bed-rooms. 
At  10  P.M.  the  upper  housemaid  puts  hot  water  in  all  the  bed-rooms, 

and  the  second  housemaid  makes  up  the  fires  for  the  night. 
The  men-servants  clean  the  dining-room  table,  mirrors  and  chandeliers 

on  the  drawing-room  floor,  and  all  the  gas  globes  in  the  house ;  the 

housemaids  clean  all  the  rest. 
The  painters  in  the  spring  clean  all  the  windows,  and  the  men-servants 

keep  them  clean  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  housemaids  require  to  rise  at  5  a.m.  daily,  and  on  cleaning  days  at 

4.30  A.M. 


WEEKLY  VLEANINO  AT  STONE  HOUSE. 


Wednesdays, 

Ladies-maids'  rooms  swept  with  tea  leaves; 
crockery  and  baths  scoured 

Smoking-room  thoroughly  scoured,  swept,  and 
dusted 

Thursdays. 
Dining-room  thoroughly    cleaned  and    dusted 

before  break&st 

Young  ladies  and  governesses'  rooms  cleaned 

out ;  upper  housemaid  helps 

Fridays. 
Drawing-room  swept  with  tea  leaves,  curtains 

brushed  down  and  shaken,  <fec.     . 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  White's  bed-  and  dressing-room, 

and  any  visitors  staying  above  a  week 

Oak  room  thoroughly  done  out  before  break&st 

School-room  thoroughly  done  out  before  break- 
fefit 

Passage  to  ladies-maids*  room,  stair  to  the  leads, 
N.  gallery  to  red  room         •        •         •         . 


Grat«8 
Housemaids    cleaned  bj 
Hoosemaids 


Second  and 
Third 

Third 


Second 

Second  and 
Third 


Upper 


Third 


Third 
Third 

Second 
Third 


Upper  and 

Second 
Upper  and  — 

Second 

Third  — 

Second  — 
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Sinks  and  W.O.'s  near  red  room,  and  ditto  ditto 

at  the  top  of  oak  stair,  scoured  out      .         .       Second 
Stone  stair  passage  and  W.O.  under  oak  room 

scrubbed  with  brush,  soap,  and  hot  water    .       Second 
Stone  stair,  top  to  bottom,  to  still-room  door 

scrubbed,  as  above Third 

Stone  stair,  from  hot-air  stove  to  entrance  hall, 

scrubbed,  as  above Third 

Spare  rooms  ai*e  looked  through  in  the  afternoon 

by  the Upper 


Grates 
Housemaids,    cleaned  by 
Housemaids. 


Saturdays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  White's  sitting-room,  bath-room, 

and  passage Upper  Third 

The  library  swept  without  tea  leaves,  but  with 

a  hard  brush,  before  breakfast     .         .         .       Second  Third 

The  entrance    hall    and    door-steps    scrubbed 

before  breakfast Third  — 

The    butler's    and    the    housekeeper's    rooms 

thoroughly  cleaned Second  — 

The  housemaids'  own  room  swept  with  tea  leaves       Second  Third 

Housemaids'  pantry  thoroughly  scrubbed  out    .       Second  — 

Footman's  bed-room  scoured  out        .         •         .        Third  Third 

Passage  and  stair  to  east  wing,  also  the  W.C.'s 

in  east  wing,  all  to  be  scoured  out        .         .        Third  — 


Memorandum  and  Rules. 

As  soon  as  she  can  manage  the  work  upstairs,  the  upper  housemaid 
sends  off  the  second  and  third  to  their  scrubbing  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays. 

No  slops  on  any  account  ever  to  be  thrown  down  the  sinks. 

All  crockery,  tin  baths,  and  foot  baths,  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
with  a  brush,  soap,  and  hot  water  on  scrubbing  days. 

Tin  kettles,  &c.,  kept  clean. 

Bed-room  over  laundry,  two  W.C.'s  in  east  wing,  to  be  locked  when 
no  visitors  in  the  house. 

Cocklofts,  barracks,  work-room  in  west  wing,  and  hall  gallery, 
cleaned  out  once  a  fortnight. 

The  pails  to  be  always  most  carefully  scalded  and  scrubbed  out  with 
boOing  water. 

Saturdays,  the  upper  housemaid  in  the  afternoon  looks  over  and 
gives  out  the  linen. 
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A  different  code  would  have  to  be  drawn  up  where  there  is  one 
housemaid  instead  of  three ;  the  principle  that  each  hour  of  the 
day,  each  day  of  the  week,  should  have  its  clearly-defined  task  is 
the  same.  Use  and  wont,  habit  and  method,  are  moral  labour- 
saving  appliances,  but  they  must  be  acquired  early  and  practised 
daily,  or  they  will  not  become  second  nature.  It  must  be  in  the 
experience  of  every  one  that  deftness  and  dexterity  in  mannal 
acts  can  only  be  acquired  by  early  teaching,  whether  such  acts 
are  threading  and  using  a  needle,  or  playing  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment, or  scrubbing  a  floor.  Manual  training  is,  by  some  writers 
on  education,  held  to  be  a  powerful  aid  to  moral  training — but  we 
must  not  wander  from  our  subject. 

A  great  deal  might  be  done  to  lessen  the  burden  of  work  in 
small  households  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  lifts,  buttery 
hatches,  and  tray  slides ;  by  easy  modes  of  lighting,  warming, 
cooking,  and  distributing  water.  These  arrangements  exist  in 
large  houses;  they  are  rarely  found  in  smaller  houses,  though 
labour-saving  appliances  are  much  more  needed  in  the  latter. 
WTiatever  tends  to  lessen  the  routine  work  of  a  servant  makes  her 
position  less  irksome,  or  more  attractive.  Let  the  architect  of 
small  houses  give  some  attention  to  the  '  offices '  and  the  fittings 
in  connection  with  them. 

In  great  houses  there  are  not  only  many  servants  but  the 
wealth  to  pay  for  more.  It  does  not  matter  how  many  steel 
grates  have  to  be  kept  bright,  how  much  silver  to  be  polished, 
how  many  boots  and  shoes  to  be  cleaned.  *  Sir,  who  is  to  clean 
the  new  French  governess's  shoes;  it  is  no  one's  business?' 
*Well,'  replies  the  millionaire  master,  Hhere  must  be  another 
"  odd  man,"  I  suppose.'  And  is  he  to  have  a  cottage,  or  a  sitting- 
room  only  ?  for  a  sitting-room  is  assigned  to  each  class,  if  not  to 
every  servant,  in  large  establishments. 

In  engaging  servants  the  question  of  wages  must  be  fairly 
stated,  including  extras,  such  as  washing  and  beer-money,  per- 
quisites (if  any),  what  holidays  can  be  given,  and  any  particulars 
of  the  household  arrangements.  If  a  servant  brings  a  good 
character,  and  does  not  forfeit  it  by  misconduct,  a  mistress  should 
consider  herself  bound  to  give  what  she  received.  The  legal 
decision  is,  '  A  master  is  not  bound  to  give  a  servant  a  character ' 
(Carrol  v.  Bird,  3  Esp.  201). 

To  refuse  to  give  a  character  is  to  deprive  a  servant  of  the 
chance  of  another  place,  or,  at  least,  to  lessen  her  chance  of 
obtaining  it,  and  should  only  be  done  when  a  mistress  feels  it  to 
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be  an  act  of  duty  not  to  place  on  record  that  a  servant  is  moral, 
sober,  and  trustworthy. 

Menial  servants  are  considered  as  hired  subject  to  a  month's 
warning  on  either  side,  and  if  dismissed  with  a  month's  wages 
the  servant  will  not  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  board  and  lodging ;  but  moral  misconduct,  or  habitual  neg- 
lect of  duties,  are  the  oflFences  which  must  be  committed  to  justify 
summary  dismissal. 

Servants,  on  their  part,  should  bear  in  mind  that,  besides  receiv-* 
ing  wages,  they  are  well  fed,  warmed,  lodged,  and  lighted ;  they 
should  contrast  the  comfortable  life  in  a  lady's  house  with  the 
rough  ways  of  their  own  homes,  and  the  infallibly  hard  work  they 
will  have  to  do  if  they  marry.  The  training,  too,  which  they  re- 
ceive is  a  higher  education,  if  they  profit  by  the  opportunities 
afforded  them. 

The  most  trying  part  of  the  dealings  with  servants  is  the 
necessity  of  sometimes  finding  fault,  or  pointing  out  faults ;  this 
should  always  be  done  in  private,  and,  if  possible,  with  an  interval 
for  reflection.  Scolding,  nagging,  wrangling,  imputations  of  dis- 
honesty or  misconduct,  should  find  no  place  in  household  manage- 
ment. Faults  there  must  be,  of  omission  and  commission,  care- 
lessness, clumsiness,  downright  stupidity,  wilful  disobedience  of 
orders,  and  that  worst  of  all  defects  an  obstinate  determination 
not  to  acknowledge  being  in  the  wrong.  A  mistress  must  take 
counsel  with  herself  whether  she  can  cure  the  defect,  put  up  with 
it,  or  dismiss  the  offender.  Much  can  be  done  by  patient,  perse- 
vering advice,  by  a  playful  way  of  pointing  out  faults :  *  I  am 
sure  you  wished  to  do  as  I  told  you,  but  your  memory  failed  you.' 
'  By  all  means,  in  making  your  own  puddings,  put  in  as  much 
spice  as  you  like  ;  in  those  you  make  for  me,  you  will,  I  am  sure, 
bear  my  taste  in  mind.'  'Yes,  I  know  it  is  not  your  place  to  open 
the  door.  Jane  was  lying  down  with  a  sick  headache.  I  can 
easily  do  it  myself  since  it  puts  you  out.' 

A  friendly,  not  an  inquisitorial,  interest  in  servants'  affairs 
should  be  shown.  '  I  hope  you  put  your  money  in  the  savings' 
bank,  Sarah.'  '  I  lived  twelve  years  with  my  last  mistress,  and  she 
never  asked  me  what  I  did  with  my  money,'  was  the  answer. 

The  class  of  maids  whose  fate  is  hard  is  that  of  the  general 
servant — hcmne  a  tout  /aire,  as  the  French  call  it ;  and  if  she 
be  a  maid  of  all  work  in  a  lodging-house,  she  is  too  often  a  young 
girl  with  no  training,  and  there  is  expected  from  her  an  amount 
of  work  which  a  strong,  well-trained  woman  could  barely  accom- 
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plish.  Lodgers  want  to  be  waited  on,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  hot  meals  all  day  long,  and  the  tips  freely  given  to 
highly-paid  servants  in  great  houses  are  not  forthcoming  for  the 
ill-paid  drudge  of  crowded  lodgings ;  and  even  in  single-handed 
places,  where  consideration  is  shown,  the  loneliness  of  meal  time, 
the  want  of  variety  and  '  outings '  are  very  trying  to  the  young. 
Yet  the  far  larger  number  of  servants  are  general  servants.  They 
should  look  on  it  as  an  apprenticeship,  if  young  ;  if  older,  it  is  too 
often  an  acknowledgment  of  failure  to  deserve  a  better  place,  and 
is  probably  their  own  fault. 

It  is  whispered  that  in  some  houses  servants'  bedrooms  are 
lamentably  ill-arranged  and  furnished.  Time  and  money  are 
spent  in  drawing-room  gimcracks  which  impede  movement  and 
and  attract  dust,  whilst  cracked  looking-glasses,  broken  basins, 
and,  worst  of  all,  bad  bedding,  prevail  in  the  unseen  sleeping- 
rooms.  Sordid  ways,  too,  as  regards  food  are  not  unknown.  It 
is  a  very  wholesome  thing  to  fast  and  abstain  oneself,  but  not  to 
impose  fasting  or  abstinence  on  our  dependants. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  relation  of  mistresses  and  maids. 
Servants'  quarrels  among  themselves ;  their  courtships  and  friend- 
ships, the  curiously  limited  vocabulary  in  which  *  liar,'  '  fool ' 
figure  so  freely,  and  hurt  feelings  not  the  less  because  used  with- 
out discrimination.  To  ignore  as  much  as  possible  all  this,  is  the 
wisest  plan  for  the  mistress,  whose  influence  is  sure  to  be  increased 
by  judicious  reticence. 

Shall  we  conclude  by  observing  that  faults  will  always  exist 
on  all  sides  ;  that  a  mistress  may  never  have  possessed  or  acquired 
command  over  her  temper  ?  She  may  be  impatient,  irritable,  in- 
considerate, may  attempt  more  than  the  time  and  money  at  her 
disposal  justify  her  in  doing ;  she  may  be  neither  civil,  sober,  nor 
solvent.  These  things  servants  possessing  less  education,  fewer 
advantages  of  moral  training,  have  to  put  up  with.  There  must 
be  give  and  take,  conciliation  and  forgiveness.  The  divine,  the 
philosopher,  the  schoolmaster,  preach  the  same  sermon. 

Christine  G.  J.  Eeeve. 


SOS 


The  Story  of  Meg. 


Part  I. 

MEGr  was  the  daughter  of  the  Eector  of  Nunthorpe,  Mr.  Thirl- 
wall,  with  whom  I  went  to  study  before  college,  when  I  was 
a  lad  of  eighteen.  He  was  ijot  in  the  least  a  typical  rector,  being 
a  scholar  rather  than  a  clergyman  ;  and  Meg  was  still  less  like  the 
typical  rector's  daughter.  She  did  not  visit  the  poor  of  the  parish. 
She  had  always  left  all  that  to  Mrs.  Pryde,  who  was  the  prop  ot 
the  church  in  Nunthorpe,  and  whom  Meg  hated,  for  reasons. 

*  She  is  setting  her  hideous  cap  with  primrose  ribbons  at  my 
father,'  she  said.     *  But  she  shan't  have  him — I'll  die  first ! ' 

It  was  characteristic  of  Meg  that  she  mentioned  Mrs.  Pryde's 
intentions  to  me  on  the  second  day  of  my  abode  there.  Most  girls 
would  have  waited  to  see  if  I  was  to  be  trusted,  but  this  did  not 
seem  to  occur  to  Meg.  She  treated  me  as  a  comrade  at  once — at 
first  with  a  little  air  of  goodhumoured  patronage  because  I  was  a 
year  younger  than  she  was,  but  this  was  replaced  by  a  slight  awe 
when  she  found  that  I  was  what  she  called  '  awfully  clever.' 

'Father  will  enjoy  having  you  to  coach,'  she  said  candidly. 
'  All  the  other  boys  who  came  have  been  such  idiots.  They  came 
to  him  to  be  done  cheap,  and  he  couldn't  afford  not  to  take  them. 
You  won't  be  nearly  so  much  trouble,  and  yet  you're  paying  more. 
I  think  I  shall  like  you,  but  you  won't  like  me  because  I'm  not  a 
bit  clever.  I'm  fonder  of  novels  than  anything.  Have  you  read 
Cometh  up  as  a  Flower  ?  That's  what  I've  got  out  of  the  library 
now.  Isn't  it  lovely  ?  And  I  like  poetry.  I'm  reading  Brown- 
ing's poems.  There's  The  Cry  of  the  Children ;  but  I  haven't  got 
very  far.' 

'  I  like  Eobert  Browning  best,'  said  I,  rather  priggishly  per- 
haps, but  I  was  very  young  at  the  time.  '  Do  you  know  any  of 
his?' 
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laughed  now,  and  so  did  she,  though  the  tears  had  slowly  gathered 
in  her  eyes  at  the  sense  of  her  own  shortcomings. 

*  Fancy  calling  the  sea  deaf! '  she  exclaimed  presently  in  quite 
a  different  tone.  '  He  hears  everything*  Come  out  on  the  rocks, 
Jack,  there's  a  good  boy !  You've  studied  enough  for  one  day. 
Throw  away  that  old  Greek  grammar — I  hate  it !  * 

I  obeyed  her  gladly  enough,  for  my  love  of  the  shore  was 
nearly  as  strong  as  her  own.  Not  quite,  maybe — I  never  knew 
anyone  who  loved  the  sea  quite  so  well  as  Meg.  She  did  not  in 
the  least  mind  getting  wet.  She  liked  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  a 
rock  and  feel  the  spray  splash  over  her.  To  be  sure,  poor  child, 
she  very  seldom  had  on  *  anything  that  would  spoil.' 

'  I  wish  I  was  good,  though,'  she  said  wistfully  when  we 
reached  the  shore.  She  had  taken  up  her  position  on  a  fsivourite 
rock,  and  was  dipping  her  slim  brown  fingers  into  a  pool  of  salt 
water. 

'Why?' I  asked.     *  I  don't.' 

'  That's  because  you're  not  good  yourself,'  said  Meg  promptly. 
*  You're  only  clever — at  least,  you  art  good,  but  you're  not  goody 
she  explained  lucidly.  'You  don't  like  going  to  church.  You 
wouldn't  wish  to  be  always  there,  like  the  hymn  says.  I  think  of 
you  when  it  comes  to  "  the  gride  of  intellect "  and  "  0  foolish 
Gralatians  !  "  But  I  should  like  to  be  good ;  and  being  a  rector's 
daughter  makes  it  worse  than  ever.  I  wish— I  wish  I  was  good. 
I  think — people  would  think  more  of  me.' 

'  You  mean  Mr.  Weston  would,'  I  suggested.  '  But  he  wouldn't 
like  you  better,  Meg.' 

She  flushed.  Meg  flushed  so  rarely  that  it  meant  a  good  deal 
with  her.  Her  complexion  was  not  her  strong  point.  She  was 
pale,  rather  sallow ;  but  when  she  met,  or  spoke  of,  Mr.  Weston,  I 
used  to  see  a  lovely  carmine  come  into  her  cheeks — ^a  colour  that 
nothing  else  ever  called  up  there. 

'  Mr.  Weston  is  nothing  to  me — that  is,  I  am  nothing  to  him,' 
said  Meg  seriously.  '  "  The  chrism  is  on  his  head ;  on  mine  the 
dew."  ' 

'  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that,'  I  said  rather  snappishly,  drawing 
my  own  conclusions  from  the  fact  that  Meg  had  been  studying 
the  Portuguese  Sonnets.  '  I  don't  altogether  believe  in  your  Mr. 
Weston,  Meg — that  is ' 

But  I  bad  said  too  much  already.  Meg  rose  with  her  eyes 
flashing. 

'You  needn't  think  that  because  I  am  not  good  I  have  no 
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faith  in  goodness/  she  exclaimed.    *  You  carry  your  sneers  too  far, 
Jack.     You  would  sneer  at  the  very  apostles  and  martyrs  them- 


Apostles  and  martyrs  !  Ah,  well !  I  walked  home  with  her 
silent  and  repentant,  sorry  that  I  had  hurt  her,  but  more  sorry 
that  she  had  hurt  herself.  It  seemed  to  me  a  hopeless  prospect. 
I  fancied  that  Weston,  under  all  his  ardour  and  generous  sentiment, 
had  a  definite  notion  of  making  his  way  in  the  Church,  and  would 
look  higher  than  a  poor  clergyman's  daughter,  even  if  Meg  had 
been  likely  in  other  respects  to  make  an  ideal  pastor's  wife,  which 
she  undoubtedly  was  not. 

But  Meg  and  I  could  not  quarrel  long.  We  had  only  each 
other  to  talk  to,  and  I  managed  to  restore  her  faith  in  my  faith  in 
Mr.  Weston,  so  that  the  next  evening  we  were  out  on  the  rocks 
once  more,  as  good  friends  as  ever.  As  luck  would  have  it,  we 
met  him  at  the  gate  as  we  came  back.  I  did  not  see  him  for  some 
time  after  Meg  had  done,  being  shortsighted ;  but  I  saw  h&t  hoist 
her  colours,  and  divined  that  he  was  coming.  She  looked  par- 
ticularly lovely  that  night,  and  he  gave  a  curious  startled  glance  at 
her.  My  heart  began  to  beat  faster ;  perhaps  he  was  really  in  love 
after  all,  and  would  give  up  his  dream  of  a  bishopric  for  Meg's 
sake.     As  for  her,  she  was  unusually  sweet  and  gentle. 

He  wanted  music,  so  she  took  him  into  the  little  drawing-  • 
room  and  sang  to  him.  I  went  up  into  my  room  and  professed 
to  work ;  but  through  my  work  I  heard  the  songs,  and  between 
them  the  murmur  of  voices.  By-and-by  the  music  stopped 
altogether,  and  the  voices  went  on.  Meg's,  usually  loud  and 
clear  enough,  was  hushed  to-night.  It  sounded  reverent,  I 
fancied.  At  last  I  heard  Mr.  Thirlwall  open  the  drawing-room 
door,  and  I  went  downstairs. 

•  What,  no  lights?'  he  was  saying  in  his  kind,  patient  voice, 
for,  indeed,  it  could  only  be  termed  twilight  now  by  courtesy. 

*  I  like  singing  in  the  dusk  best,  father,'  said  Meg. 

She  did  the  honours  of  the  supper  table  that  night — for  Mr. 
Weston  stayed  to  supper — with  a  shy  grace  that  was  new  to  me ; 
and  I  did  not  wonder  that  he  found  it  irresistible.  He  looked 
like  a  man  who  was  letting  himself  drift. 

He  spoke  little  to  Meg,  however.  They  had  done  enough 
talking  before  the  lamps  were  lit.  He  talked  enthusiastically  to 
Mr.  Thirlwall  about  the  true  mission  of  the  Church,  and  Meg 
listened  with  glowing  eyes.  One  could  almost  watch  those 
mfimto  possibilities  growing  aa  one   looked  at  her.      What  a 
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laughed  now,  and  so  did  she,  though  the  tears  had  slowly  gathered 
in  her  eyes  at  the  sense  of  her  own  shortcomings. 

*  Fancy  calling  the  sea  deaf! '  she  exclaimed  presently  in  quite 
a  different  tone.  '  He  hears  everything.  Come  out  on  the  rocks, 
Jack,  there's  a  good  boy !  You've  studied  enough  for  one  day. 
Throw  away  that  old  Greek  grammar — I  hate  it ! ' 

I  obeyed  her  gladly  enough,  for  my  love  of  the  shore  was 
nearly  as  strong  as  her  own.  Not  quite,  maybcr — I  never  knew 
anyone  who  loved  the  sea  quite  so  well  as  Meg.  She  did  not  in 
the  least  mind  getting  wet.  She  liked  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  a 
rock  and  feel  the  spray  splash  over  her.  To  be  sure,  poor  child, 
she  very  seldom  had  on  *  anything  that  would  spoil.' 

*  I  wish  I  was  good,  though,'  she  said  wistfully  when  we 
reached  the  shore.  She  had  taken  up  her  position  on  a  favourite 
rock,  and  was  dipping  her  slim  brown  fingers  into  a  pool  of  salt 
water. 

*  Why?' I  asked.     *  I  don't.' 

*  That's  because  you're  not  good  yourself,'  said  Meg  promptly. 
*  You're  only  clever — at  least,  you  art  good,  but  you're  not  good^ 
she  explained  lucidly.  'You  don't  like  going  to  church.  You 
wouldn't  wish  to  be  always  there,  like  the  hymn  says.  I  think  of 
you  when  it  comes  to  "  the  gride  of  intellect "  and  "  0  foolish 
Gralatians  !  "  But  I  should  like  to  be  good ;  and  being  a  rector's 
daughter  makes  it  worse  than  ever.  I  wish— I  wish  I  was  good. 
I  think — people  would  think  more  of  me.' 

'  You  mean  Mr.  Weston  would,'  I  suggested.  '  But  he  wouldn't 
like  you  better,  Meg.' 

She  flushed.  Meg  flushed  so  rarely  that  it  meant  a  good  deal 
with  her.  Her  complexion  was  not  her  strong  point.  She  was 
pale,  rather  sallow ;  but  when  she  met,  or  spoke  of,  Mr.  Weston,  I 
used  to  see  a  lovely  carmine  come  into  her  cheeks — a  colour  that 
nothing  else  ever  called  up  there. 

*  Mr.  Weston  is  nothing  to  me — that  is,  I  am  nothing  to  him,* 
said  Meg  seriously.  ' "  The  chrism  is  on  his  head ;  on  mine  the 
dew."  ' 

'  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that,'  I  said  rather  snappishly,  drawing 
my  own  conclusions  from  the  fact  that  Meg  had  been  studying 
the  Portuguese  Sonnets.  '  I  don't  altogether  believe  in  your  Mr. 
Weston,  Meg — that  is ' 

But  I  bad  said  too  much  already.  Meg  rose  with  her  eyes 
flashing. 

'You  needn't  think  that  because  I  am  not  good  I  have  no 
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faith  in  goodness,'  she  exclaimed.  '  You  carry  your  sneers  too  far, 
Jack.  You  would  sneer  at  the  very  apostles  and  martyrs  them- 
selves ! ' 

Apostles  and  martyrs  !  Ah,  well !  I  walked  home  with  her 
silent  and  repentant,  sorry  that  I  had  hurt  her,  but  more  sorry 
that  she  had  hurt  herself.  It  seemed  to  me  a  hopeless  prospect. 
I  fancied  that  Weston,  under  all  his  ardour  and  generous  sentiment, 
had  a  definite  notion  of  making  his  way  in  the  Church,  and  would 
look  higher  than  a  poor  clergyman's  daughter,  even  if  Meg  had 
been  likely  in  other  respects  to  make  an  ideal  pastor's  wife,  which 
she  undoubtedly  was  not. 

But  Meg  and  I  could  not  quarrel  long.  We  had  only  each 
other  to  talk  to,  and  I  managed  to  restore  her  faith  in  my  faith  in 
Mr.  Weston,  so  that  the  next  evening  we  were  out  on  the  rocks 
once  more,  as  good  friends  as  ever.  As  luck  would  have  it,  we 
met  him  at  the  gate  as  we  came  back.  I  did  not  see  him  for  some 
time  after  Meg  had  done,  being  shortsighted ;  but  I  saw  her  hoist 
her  colours,  and  divined  that  he  was  coming.  She  looked  par- 
ticularly lovely  that  night,  and  he  gave  a  curious  startled  glance  at 
her.  My  heart  began  to  beat  faster ;  perhaps  he  was  really  in  love 
after  all,  and  would  give  up  his  dream  of  a  bishopric  for  Meg's 
sake.     As  for  her,  she  was  imusually  sweet  and  gentle. 

He  wanted  music,  so  she  took  him  into  the  little  drawing-  • 
room  and  sang  to  him.  I  went  up  into  my  room  and  professed 
to  work ;  but  through  my  work  I  heard  the  songs,  and  between 
them  the  murmur  of  voices.  By-and-by  the  music  stopped 
altogether,  and  the  voices  went  on.  Meg's,  usually  loud  and 
clear  enough,  was  hushed  to-night.  It  sounded  reverent,  I 
fancied.  At  last  I  heard  Mr.  Thirlwall  open  the  drawing-room 
door,  and  I  went  downstairs. 

'What,  no  lights?'  he  was  saying  in  his  kind,  patient  voice, 
for,  indeed,  it  could  only  be  termed  twilight  now  by  courtesy. 

*  I  like  singing  in  the  dusk  best,  father,'  said  Meg. 

She  did  the  honours  of  the  supper  table  that  night — for  Mr. 
Weston  stayed  to  supper — ^with  a  shy  grace  that  was  new  to  me ; 
and  I  did  not  wonder  that  he  found  it  irresistible.  He  looked 
like  a  man  who  was  letting  himself  drift. 

He  spoke  little  to  Meg,  however.  They  had  done  enough 
talking  before  the  lamps  were  lit.  He  talked  enthusiastically  to 
Mr.  Thirlwall  about  the  true  misaon  of  the  Church,  and  Meg 
listened  with  glowing  eyes.  One  could  almost  watch  those 
mfimto  possibilities  growing  aa  on^   looked  at  her.      What  a 
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hero  the  man  seemed  to  her ;  what  a  saint !  Poor  Meg !  poor 
Marcus ! 

After  he  had  gone  Meg  wandered  out  into  the  garden,  and  I 
followed  her. 

'  Jack/  she  said  suddenly,  and  I  knew  she  was  trembling,  '  do 
you  think  I  could  ever  grow  good — if  I  tried,  prayed,  ever  so 
hard  ?     Not  so  good  as  other  people,  but  good  for  me  ?  * 

She  was  so  terribly  in  earnest — it  was  strange  for  Meg  to  be 
so  much  in  earnest — that  I  believe  I  was  glad  it  was  pretty  dark, 
so  that  she  could  not  see  my  face,  nor  I  hers. 

*  I  think  you  are  good  as  people  go,'  I  said. 

'  That's  nonsense.  Jack,*  Meg  replied,  with  a  prompt  return  of 
the  old  temper.  '  You  know  quite  well  that  I  am  worse  than 
other  girls,  and  when  I  would  do  good  evil  is  present  with  me. 
And  there  are  girls,  like  Celia  Doone,  who  never  do  wrong ;  full 
of  good  works  and  [almsgivings,  and  an  heiress.  And  oh,  what 
a  complexion !'  cried  Meg,  as  if  there  the  sting  came  in. 

'  Yes,'  I  said,  sincerely  enough,  '  but  she's  not  half  as  nice  as 
you  are,  after  all.     She's  so  wooden.' 

'  That's  because  you're  wicked  you  like  me  best,'  said  Meg 
drearily.  '  But  no  one  good  could  ever  really,  really  like  anyone 
bAd.' 

There  was  a  question  in  her  voice,  and  I  answered  it  rather 
fiercely. 

'  You  are  thinking  of  a  particular  person,'  I  said.  *  And  that 
person  does  care  for  you,  Meg,  and  not  for  Celia  Doone.  All  the 
same,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  hear  of  his  being  engaged  to 
Celia  one  of  these  fine  days.' 

I  should  not  have  spoken  so  strongly,  but  lately  I  had  heard 
rumours  that  I  fancied  had  not  reached  Meg's  ears,  and  I  wanted 
to  put*  her  on  her  guard.  But  she  fired  again,  which  was  certainly 
natural. 

*  How  dare  you  say  such  things,  Jack  ?  I  won't  listen  to  you. 
If  he  does — it  will  be  because  he  loves  her.  I — I  think  it  would 
be  better,  only — 0  me ! ' 

She  turned  and  ran  into  the  house.  I  heard  one  sob  as  she 
went.  Still,  I  was  glad  I  had  spoken  out.  Meg  wasn't  a  girl  to 
imagine  things,  and  I  knew  that  matters  must  have  gone  pretty 
far  that  night.  Of  course,  if  he  meant  to  ask  her  to  marry  him, 
well  and  good.    But  I  hardly  thought  he  did. 
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Part  II. 


Things  were  in  this  position  when,  for  family  reasons  which  I 
need  not  here  explain,  my  going  to  college  was  slightly  postponed, 
and  I  was  called  home  for  some  months.  Then  I  returned  to  Mr. 
Thirlwall's  to  complete  my  coaching. 

Meg  and  I  had  not  corresponded  regularly.  I  had  heard 
from  her  once  or  twice,  indeed,  but  her  letters  had  been  mere 
business  letters — almost  curt,  and  not  in  the  least  like  Meg.  I 
fancied  that  if  she  had  felt  bright  she  would  have  put  in  a  page 
or  two  of  merry  nonsense,  but  it  was  impossible  to  find  out  till  I 
saw  her ;  so  I  waited. 

Meg  met  me  at  the  station,  which  was  two  miles  from  the 
vicarage,  in  the  shabby  little  pony  carriage.  My  first  glance  at 
her  seemed  to  sanction  the  vague  dread  I  had  felt.  Her  face  had 
grown  thinner,  and  even  paler,  than  ever ;  her  eyes  looked  very 
large  and  lustrous.  Certainly,  as  soon  as  we  got  into  the  carriage, 
she  began  to  talk  in  the  old  gay,  random  way,  but  it  hardly 
seemed  quite  natural. 

*  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Meg  ?'  said  I.  ^  You  are  ever 
so  much  thinner.' 

'  My  dear  boy,  it  was  the  turning  over  new  leaves,'  said  Meg. 
'  I  turned  and  turned  till  I  grew  dizzy,  and  fairly  wore  mjnself 
out ;  and  as  soon  as  I  took  my  eyes  oflf  them  they  all  flew  back 
again.     So  it's  at  the  old  leaf  now,  and  there  it'll  have  to  stop.' 

'  How  is  Mr.  Weston  ? '  I  inquired,  thinking  it  was  better  to 
have  it  over. 

'  He's  to  be  married  in  a  month,'  said  Meg,  without  swerving, 
*  to  Celia  Doone.  They've  been  engaged  six  weeks,  and  every- 
body says  it's  no  use  waiting.  He's  got  a  living  at  Marten,  so 
they'll  settle  down  there  for  the  present.  Father's  had  to  get  a 
new  curate.  There's  much  more  scope  at  Marten  for  anyone  of 
his  abilities.' 

I  did  not  speak.  Marten  was  only  eight  miles  away,  and  it 
flashed  across  me  that  it  had  better  have  been  further  off.  Meg 
went  on. 

'  I'm  making  them  a  sofa  cover,'  she  said.  '  It's  nearly 
finished.  You  must  look  at  it  as  soon  as  we  get  home,  and  say  if 
it  isn't  pretty.  It's  black  satin,  and  all  crewelled  with  roses  and 
lilies.  I  thought  I'd  put  in  some  forget-me-nots,  but  there 
seemed  colour  enough  without  the  blue.' 
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*  There  will  be  a  good  many  thorns  among  those  roses,  Meg/ 
said  I. 

'  Will  there  ? '  she  answered  slowly.  *  I  don't  know.  It's  no 
business  of  mine.  I've  not  put  them  in  the  crewel-work — not  a 
thorn.  It's  only  the  lilies  and  the  roses,  like  a  little  Eden  here 
below.' 

And  Meg  smiled.     I  did  not  like  her  smile. 

'  It  is  preposterous,'  I  said.  '  He  has  no  right  to  marry 
another  girl.     He  liked  you^ 

*  No,'  said  Meg.  '  That  was  all  a  mistake.  He  was  only  very 
anxious  about  my  spiritual  welfare — he  as  good  as  told  me  so. 
What's  the  matter,  Jack?  What's  that  you're  saying?  He 
explained  because-^because  I  made  a  fool  of  myself.  I  let  him 
know — it  doesn't  matter.  Jack,  never  you  throw  yourself  at  a 
man's  head !  Oh,  you  can't ;  I  forgot.  Well,  then,  never  at  a 
girl's  head ;  for  once  lose  your  self-respect,  and  it's  all  over  with 
you !     I've  lost  mine.' 

She  had  spoken  very  quietly,  but  now  she  touched  the  pony 
with  her  whip,  and  we  drove  on  faster. 

'  You  haven't,'  I  said.     *  And  he  is  making  a  mistake.' 

'  Why  ? '  said  Meg.  '  She  will  be  a  splendid  minister's  wife, 
Celia  Doone  will.  Shell  go  in  and  out  visiting  always  as  fresh  as 
a  flower.  She's  been  as  good  as  gold  ever  since  I  remember.  I 
always  tumbled  downstairs  and  tore  my  frocks.  She  never  tore 
her  frock  but  once,  and  then  it  was  a  blackberry  picnic,  and  I 
pushed  her  in  among  the  brambles — ever  so  far — because  she  called 
me  Miss  Crosspatch.' 

Then  Meg  began  to  talk  of  other  things  till  we  reached  home. 
I  saw  the  so&-cover,  which  was  nearly  finished.  I  could  not 
wholly  admire  it,  but  I  did  my  best,  and  Meg  was  satisfied. 
Her  taste  in  colours  was  rich,  if  not  barbaric ;  but  it  seemed  very 
probable  to  me  that  Mr.  Weston  would  like  it,  and  I  reiterated 
this  opinion. 

The  new  curate  had  arrived,  and  though  Mr.  Weston  was 
continually  coming  and  going  between  Marten  and  Nunthorpe 
we  saw  very  little  of  him.  The  weeks  passed.  Three  days  before 
the  appointed  wedding-day  Meg  took  the  sofa-cover  to  Celia,  who 
received  it  graciously,  and  told  her  that  Mr.  Weston  was  at 
Marten,  but  would  be  back  that  afternoon. 

Celia  displayed  the  sofa-cover  to  him  when  he  came.  She 
was  not  jealous  of  Meg  in  the  least,  being  a  girl  without  many 
intuitions ;  and  never  having  heard  of  the  hymn  tunes  in  the 
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twilight,  she  talked  of  her  not  unkindly,  but  as  it  was  natural 
to  talk  of  one  for  whom  she  had  a  kind  of  liking,  but  who  had 
often  shocked  and  scandalised  her. 

'  I  think  there  is  too  much  colour,'  she  said,  '  but  it  was  very 
dear  of  her,  and  how  much  time  it  must  have  taken !  I  never 
thought  she  was  so  fond  of  me,  Marcus ;  I  really  never  did.  The 
tears  quite  came  into  her  eyes  once.  If  only  she  wasn't  so  very 
odd  at  times.  I  have  really  almost  wondered  if  there  wasn't 
something  in  the  family.  Not  on  nice  old  Mr.  Thirlwall's  side,  of 
course,  but  her  mother  was  a  curious,  eccentric  woman,  from  all  I 
ever  heard.  We  must  ask  her  over  to  Marten  some  day,  Mark. 
Poor  child  !  I  am  sure  I  should  be  glad  to  be  kind  to  her,  but  you 
never  know  what  she  will  do  next.  She  has  always  been  like 
that.' 

A  man  of  Weston's  type  can  stand  a  good  deal,  but  Gelia's 
words  jarred.  He  had  never  loved  Meg — at  least  he  often  said 
to  himself  that  he  had  never  loved  her — ^yet  there  was  a  strong 
charm  about  her  that  apparently  Gelia  had  not  remarked.  He 
felt  stirred,  almost  indignant,  but  he  did  not  let  his  indignation 
appear.     Only  he  very  soon  took  up  his  hat. 

'  I  must  go  and  see  old  Vickers,  dear,'  he  said.  *  I  fear  he  is 
dying.' 

'But  that  is  such  a  long  way,'  said  Celia,  with  mingled 
reproach  and  admiration.  She  really  loved  Marcus  ;  all  that  he 
did  was  right  in  her  eyes ;  and  though  she  wanted  him  to  stay,  she 
felt  that  his  going  to  see  Vickers  was  'just like  him ' — as,  indeed, 
it  was.  The  man  had  a  high  idea  of  his  vocation,  and  discharged 
his  duties  conscientiously,  as  a  rule. 

It  was  hardly  part  of  his  pastoral  duty,  however,  to  come  back 
by  the  shore,  which  was  half  a  mile  further  round.  But  then  the 
evening  was  lovely,  and  so  was  the  shore,  and  Marcus  thought 
very  highly  of  the  sea,  which  had  provided  him  with  illustrations 
for  some  of  his  best  sermons.  All  the  same,  he  had  better  not 
have  gone  that  way.  He  did  not  expect  to  meet  Meg — no.  But 
when  he  saw  a  spot  of  blue  colour  on  the  rocks  at  some  distance, 
he  knew  what  it  was — her  old  blue  dress  that  was  not  afraid  of 
the  spray.  He  might  have  turned  back  then,  but  he  did  not 
turn  back,  but  hurried  on.  A  better  man  would  have  turned 
back — so  would  a  worse  man.  There  must  have  been  good  in 
him  for  him  to  act  so  like  a  madman.  I  fancy  he  felt  more  like  a 
madman  just  then  than  one  would  have  conceived  it  possible  for 
him  to  feel. 
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^  Margaret/  he  called,  for  she  was  turning  homeward.  ^  Miss 
Thirlwall— Margaret/ 

The  first  time  his  voice  was  lost  in  the  wind  and  sea ;  he  had 
nearly  reached  her  when  she  heard  him.  As  she  turned  her  fauce 
grew  haughty,  but  the  lovely  carmine  flushed  it  all  the  same. 
Then,  as  she  looked  at  his  eager,  harassed  &ce,  she  relented.  Had 
he  suffered  too,  after  all  ?  If  he  had,  she  could  forgive  him  every- 
thing. Her  saint  looked  much  like  a  mortal  man  and  spoke  like 
one.     To-night  there  were  to  be  no  platitudes. 

*  I  have  not  seen  you  for  two  months,'  he  said,  half  angrily. 
'  Why  wiU  you  avoid  me  ?  You  know — you  must  know — how- 
dear  our  friendship  is  to  me.' 

Meg  did  not  speak,  but  she  looked  up  quietly  with  her  great 
eyes.     His  sank  before  them.     There  was  a  pause. 

'  No,'  she  said  at  last,  ^  I  did  not  know.  How  should  I  ?  You 
— I  think  you  are  speaking  to  the  wrong  person.' 

'  You  mean  that  you  despise  me,'  said  Marcus  bitterly.  *  Crod 
knows  I  despise  myself  too.' 

He  was  turning  away  without  another  word,  but  Meg  could 
not  let  him  go  like  that. 

*  Stop,'  she  said.  *  I  can  never  despise  you.  You  know  that. 
I  shall  always — ^think  of  you  as  I  did.  I  can't  alter  so  easily. 
But  we  can  have  no  more  to  do  with  each  other — never,  never. 
You  will  be  happy  soon  ;  far  happier  than  if — oh,  good-bye! ' 

He  had  caught  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  but  she  tore  it  away. 

'  No,'  she  said.  *  Oh,  I  would  let  you  if  it  were  only  I.  But 
you  are  a  minister ;  it  matters  what  you  do.  And  she— only  this 
morning  she  was  kind  to  me.     Oh,  don't  break  her  heart ! ' 

She  turned  and  left  him.  He  did  not  try  to  follow  her,  only 
stood  looking  dumbly  after  her  swift  figure.  It  was  an  hour  later 
that  I  met  him,  on  the  way  to  Nunthorpe,  walking  slowly,  and 
like  a  man  who  is  tired  out.  I  did  not  si)eak,  and  though  he 
looked  at  me  it  was  with  eyes  that  saw  nothing. 

Meg  was  out  when  I  reached  the  house — I  had  been  into 
Nunthorpe  on  business — and  I  went  down  to  the  shore  to  seek 
her.  It  was  still  early  in  the  evening — a  lovely  August  evening 
— and  I  found  her  very  soon.  But  I  was  firightened  when  I  saw 
her  closely,  though  she  did  not  look  sorrowful — ah,  no !  It  was  the 
glow  and  light  on  her  face  that  frightened  me,  and  her  lips  were 
curved  with  a  faint  smile. 

*  Meg,'  said  I,  *  what  is  it  now  ? ' 
She  turned  to  me,  smiling  still. 
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*  Nothing  now/  she  answered  dreamily.  ^  Only  Tm  happy, 
Jack.     I'm  very,  very  happy.     Why  shouldn't  I  be  ? ' 

'  Because,'  I  drove  on  desperately,  '  there  is  only  one  thing 
could  make  you  look  like  that.  You  have  seen — him,  and — it's 
no  use,  Meg.     He's  nothing'to  you  now,  nor  you  to  him.' 

'  Nothing  ? '  said  Meg  sweetly.     '  Nothing,  Jack  ? '  . 

She  was  leaning  against  an  old  grey  boulder,  and  she  did  not 
look  at  me  as  she  spoke,  but  far  out  to  sea. 

'  I  can't  help  it,  Meg,'  I  said  bitterly.  '  There's  no  one  else 
but  me  to  tell  you.  He's  to  be  married  in  three  days — and  it 
won't  do.' 

'  No,  it  won't  do,'  she  replied.  '  It  wouldn't  matter  for  me, 
but  it  wouldn't  do  for  him.  Did  you  think  I  had  forgotten  ?  I 
will  think  about  it  very  soon.  Jack — in  an  hour.  But  just  now  I 
should  like  to  be  alone,  please.     Only  for  an  hour.' 

Silently  I  turned  and  left  her ;  but  as  I  went  I  looked  back 
once  and  saw  her  there,  with  the  wonderful  light  still  on  her  face, 
and  looking  out  to  sea. 

Later  in  the  evening  I  went  back  to  seek  for  Meg.'  It  was 
growing  dark,  and  I  half  expected  to  meet  her  on  the  way,  but  I 
did  not,  nor  was  she  where  I  had  left  her,  now  more  than  an  horn- 
ago.  I  called,  but  no  one  answered,  and  I  concluded  that  she 
had  gone  round  by  the  Point.  It  was  a  cliflf  with  a  precipitous 
path  leading  up  it,  to  which  Meg  was  partial.  She  always  called 
it  a  short  cut  to  the  vicarage,  though  it  was  no  such  thing. 
People  spoke  of  it  as  dangerous  at  high  tide,  but  Meg  had  climbed 
it  ever  since  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  laughed  at  the  danger.  I 
turned  and  hurried  home.  She  must  have  reached  home  before 
now,  if  my  surmise  was  true.  But  there  was  a  strange  terror  at 
my  heart. 

Meg  had  not  come  back.  I  don't  know  what  I  did  or  said, 
but  when  I  left  the  house  again  and  rushed  towards  the  shore 
they  were  all  preparing  to  follow  me.  But  I  was  far  before  them, 
dashing  towards  the  Point,  stumbling  on  the  slippery  rocks, 
regaining  my  footing,  and  hurrying  on  again,  sometimes  stopping 
to  c€tll,  '  Meg !  Meg ! ' 

The  sky  had  grown  very  dark,  only  in  the  clouds  overhead  the 
moon  was  trying  to  break  through,  and  in  the  west  there  was 
still  one  pale  gleam,  where  the  sea  and  sky  met.  The  wind  was 
beginning  to  rise  ;  it  was  soft,  but  very  fresh.  I  remember  how 
it  felt  against  my  face.  The  high  tide  was  plashing  gently  among 
the  rocks  about  the  Point, 
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*  No/  replied  Meg.  '  This  is  Elizabeth  something.  Who  was 
Eobert  Browning  ?     Her  father  ?     Did  he  write  books  too  ? ' 

In  truth,  Meg's  education  had  been  singularly  neglected,  though 
she  had  been  to  a  boarding-school  somewhere  or  other,  which  had 
left  her  mind  much  as  it  found  it.  But  soon  I  ceased  to  attach 
any  importance  to  her  want  of  information,  which  never  embar- 
rassed her  in  the  slightest  degree.  She  seemed  to  me  to  have 
what  was  better — a  touch  of  genius,  or  at  all  events  a  curious  wild 
charm  of  her  own  that  would  make  her  remembered  when  wiser 
people  were  forgotten.  It  betrayed  itself  most,  perhaps,  in  her 
playing  and  singing.  She  had  Irish  blood  in  her  veins,  and  she 
used  to  sing  those  sad  old  Irish  melodies  in  a  way  that  thrilled  one 
through  and  through.  I  do  not  often  think  of  Meg  now,  but 
sometimes  I  dream  of  her,  and  nearly  always  she  is  singing  one  of 
those  eerie  songs. 

I  may  say  at  once  that  I  never  fell  in  love  with  Meg,  nor  she 
with  me.  Though  only  eighteen,  I  was  very  much  in  love  already, 
and  I  never  could  be  in  love  with  two  or  three  girls  together,  like 
the  hero  of  a  modem  novel.  Meg,  for  her  part,  was  also  otherwise 
involved,  as  will  appear ;  and  so  we  got  on  splendidly. 

I  don't  know  whether  she  was  handsome.  I  only  know  that 
she  had  wonderful  dark  eyes — the  saddest  I  have  ever  seen.  Yet 
she  was  not  sad  when  I  first  knew  her,  but,  as  a  rule,  brimful  of 
life  and  gaiety.  Occasionally,  to  be  sure,  there  were  fits  of  wild 
depression,  but  these  only  seemed  a  natural  reaction  after  her 
exuberant  high  spirits.  And  sad  as  her  eyes  were,  there  was 
generally  a  glint  of  humour  in  them,  like  a  sunbeam  caught  in 
the  depths  of  a  grey  agate. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  learnt  Meg's  secret  by  something  in 
her  face  whenever  Mr.  Weston  was  mentioned.     Being  in  love 
myself,   I  could  tell  the  signs.     The  Eev.  Marcus  Weston  was 
Mr.  Thirlwairs  curate  for  the  present,  being  a  man  who,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  would  not  be  a  cnrate  long,    But^hy|M  a  friend^ 
of  the  former  curat e'i*^  and  }\\\d  come  partlj'  *o  j^^^^     ^.i  -    .  ^ 
partly  because  the  fiir  of  Xuiitborpe  wfi^  j]^B 
celebrated,  and  Weston  was  uot  a  strong  m||^H  "M 

There  could  iiot  have  beeTi  tvm  ] ^eop^^^^^^^^y  -V-^ 

similar  than  Meg  tjp.     ly^^feH^^^^V"  K_^, 

beyond  the  majority       Tnoo^^^^^^l^^^^^piu  W^j^ 
hardness  that  did  nnf  i^xij^^^^^^^^^^^^mirh  i^^ 
more  unruly.     H  r  i  1  i  ^^^^^^^^^^    ^^J^^^'  y . 

but  talked  to  them  aj^^^H^^^^H^^^H^pF 
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lay  before  them.  He  believed  in  everyone — everyone  believed  in 
him,  more  or  less.  I  believed  in  him  less ;  but  Meg — she  had 
never  been  talked  to  in  that  way  before.  He  filled  her  brimful 
of  aspirations  to  lead  a  higher  life.  He  lent  her  Robertson's 
Sermons,  and  made  her  sing  hymns  to  him  in  the  twilight.  It 
was  all  very  well — only  Meg's  ardour  was  a  little  chilled  when 
she  realised  that  he  did  the  same  to  other  girls.  She  believed  in 
him  nevertheless — indeed,  worshipped  him,  in  a  singularly  generous 
way.  He  was  a  saint,  hardly  a  man  at  all.  If  he  ever  married, 
it  must  be  some  angelic  being,  certainly  no  girl  in  Nunthorpe — 
not  even  Celia  Doone,  who  was  pretty  and  pious,  but  had  a  spice 
of  placid  worldliness  about  her  that  Meg's  keen  eyes  detected. 

All  the  same,  she  did  not  like  to  meet  Celia  Doone  so  often 
carrying  bunches  of  grapes  to  old  women  out  of  her  father's 
greenhouse.  For  Mr.  Doone  was  a  really  rich  man,  not  only  rich 
for  Nunthorpe,  and  Celia  could  take  round  grapes  and  hothouse 
flowers  to  her  heart's  content.  Among  them  they  were  quite 
superseding  Mrs.  Pryde.  With  a  curate  like  Marcus  Weston  it 
is  not  long  before  all  the  girls  gra\dtate  to  sick-visiting.  Meg 
did  not.  The  others  did  it  so  much  better,  and  she  had  no  money 
to  buy  grapes. 

'  And  I'm  not  good  enough,'  said  she.  '  Celia  reads  to  them 
psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  and  I  can't.  I  was  good  a 
whole  day  together  after  the  sermon  one  Sunday  night,  but  I  was 
all  the  worse  the  next  day.  It's  three  years  since  I  was  confirmed, 
and  I  thought  I  was  always  going  to  do  right.  It  was  the  loveliest 
old  bishop,  and  I'd  a  white  India  muslin,  and  the  tears  came  rolling 
down  my  cheeks  all  the  while  it  lasted.  I  never  cried  so  much  in 
my  life.  And  then,  if  you'll  believe  me,  as  soon  as  I  got  home 
and  it  was  tea-time,  the  tears  all  dried  up  somehow.  I  was  just 
as  hungry  as  a  hunter. 

'  I  think  it's  this  hard,  wicked  heart  of  mine,'  she  went  on 
reflectively,  after  a  pause.     '  It  won't  break,  or  melt,  or  anything. 
l:H*'t4  duwii  lu  ]>niy  it  starts  me  thinking  about  everything 
j]ie  woik!,     F'litlitM'  ^ays  my  nature's   undisciplined.     I 
[iindder  than  the  raving  man  and  deafer  than   the 

a  way  of  inixing  up  hymns  and  verses  of  Scripture 

^'"         -—often  quite  unconsciously.     She  said,  and 

\^  witli  going  to  church  twice  every  Sunday 

Id.     I  do  not  think  that  she  ever  meant 

jupnlly  one  could  not  help  laughing.     I 

L  L2 
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laughed  now,  and  so  did  she,  though  the  tears  had  slowly  gathered 
in  her  eyes  at  the  sense  of  her  own  shortcomings. 

*  Fancy  calling  the  sea  deaf! '  she  exclaimed  presently  in  quite 
a  different  tone.  *  He  hears  everything.  Come  out  on  the  rocks, 
Jack,  there's  a  good  boy !  You've  studied  enough  for  one  day. 
Throw  away  that  old  Greek  grammar — I  hate  it ! ' 

I  obeyed  her  gladly  enough,  for  my  love  of  the  shore  was 
nearly  as  strong  as  her  own.  Not  quite,  maybe — I  never  knew 
anyone  who  loved  the  sea  quite  so  well  as  Meg.  She  did  not  in 
the  least  mind  getting  wet.  She  liked  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  a 
rock  and  feel  the  spray  splash  over  her.  To  be  sure,  poor  child, 
she  very  seldom  had  on  '  anything  that  would  spoil.' 

'  I  wish  I  was  good,  though,'  she  said  wistfully  when  we 
reached  the  shore.  She  had  taken  up  her  position  on  a  favourite 
rock,  and  was  dipping  her  slim  brown  fingers  into  a  j^ool  of  salt 
water. 

*Why?'Iasked.     *  I  don't.' 

*  That's  because  you're  not  good  yourself,'  said  Meg  promptly. 
'  You're  only  clever — at  least,  you  are  good,  but  you're  not  good^ 
she  exjJained  lucidly.  'You  don't  like  going  to  church.  You 
wouldn't  wish  to  be  always  there,  like  the  hymn  says.  I  think  of 
you  when  it  comes  to  "  the  gride  of  intellect "  and  "  0  foolish 
Galatians  !  "  But  I  should  like  to  be  good ;  and  being  a  rector's 
daughter  makes  it  worse  than  ever.  I  wish — I  wish  I  was  good. 
I  think — people  would  think  more  of  me.' 

*  You  mean  Mr.  Weston  would,'  I  suggested.  '  But  he  wouldn't 
like  you  better,  Meg.' 

She  Hushed.  Meg  flushed  so  rarely  that  it  meant  a  good  deal 
with  her.  Her  complexion  was  not  her  strong  point.  She  was 
pale,  rather  sallow;  but  when  she  met,  or  spoke  of,  Mr.  Weston,  I 
used  to  see  a  lovely  carmine  come  into  her  cheeks — a  colour  that 
nothing  else  ever  called  up  there. 

'  Mr.  Weston  is  nothing  to  me — that  is,  I  am  nothing  to  him,' 
said  Meg  seriously.  '  "  The  chrism  is  on  his  head ;  on  mine  the 
dew."  ' 

'  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that,'  I  said  rather  snappishly,  drawing 
my  own  conclusions  from  the  fact  that  Meg  had  been  studying 
the  Portuguese  Sonnets.  '  I  don't  altogether  believe  in  your  Mr. 
Weston,  Meg — that  is ' 

But  I  bad  said  too  much  already.  Meg  rose  with  her  eyes 
flashing. 

'  You  needn't  think  that  because  I  am  not  good  I  have  no 
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faith  in  goodness/  she  exclaimed.  '  You  carry  your  sneers  too  far, 
Jack.  You  would  sneer  at  the  very  apostles  and  martyrs  them- 
selves ! ' 

Apostles  and  martyrs  !  Ah,  well !  I  walked  home  with  her 
silent  and  repentant,  sorry  that  I  had  hurt  her,  but  more  sorry 
that  she  had  hurt  herself.  It  seemed  to  me  a  hopeless  prospect. 
I  fancied  that  Weston,  under  all  his  ardour  and  generous  sentiment, 
had  a  definite  notion  of  making  his  way  in  the  Church,  and  would 
look  higher  than  a  poor  clergyman's  daughter,  even  if  Meg  had 
been  likely  in  other  respects  to  make  an  ideal  pastor's  wife,  which 
she  undoubtedly  was  not. 

But  Meg  and  I  could  not  quarrel  long.  We  had  only  each 
other  to  talk  to,  and  I  managed  to  restore  her  faith  in  my  faith  in 
Mr.  Weston,  so  that  the  next  evening  we  were  out  on  the  rocks 
once  more,  as  good  friends  as  ever.  As  luck  would  have  it,  we 
met  him  at  the  gate  as  we  came  back.  I  did  not  see  him  for  some 
time  after  Meg  had  done,  being  shortsighted ;  but  I  saw  her  hoist 
her  colours,  and  divined  that  he  was  coming.  She  looked  par- 
ticularly lovely  that  night,  and  he  gave  a  curious  startled  glance  at 
her.  My  heart  began  to  beat  faster ;  perhaps  he  was  really  in  love 
after  all,  and  would  give  up  his  dream  of  a  bishopric  for  Meg's 
sake.     As  for  her,  she  was  unusually  sweet  and  gentle. 

He  wanted  music,  so  she  took  him  into  the  little  drawing-  • 
room  and  sang  to  him.  I  went  up  into  my  room  and  professed 
to  work ;  but  through  my  work  I  heard  the  songs,  and  between 
them  the  murmur  of  voices.  By-and-by  the  music  stopped 
altogether,  and  the  voices  went  on.  Meg's,  usually  loud  and 
clear  enough,  was  hushed  to-night.  It  sounded  reverent,  I 
fancied.  At  last  I  heard  Mr.  Thirlwall  open  the  drawing-room 
door,  and  I  went  downstairs. 

'What,  no  lights?'  he  was  saying  in  his  kind,  patient  voice, 
for,  indeed,  it  could  only  be  termed  twilight  now  by  courtesy. 

'  I  like  singing  in  the  dusk  best,  father,'  said  Meg. 

She  did  the  honours  of  the  supper  table  that  night — for  Mr. 
Weston  stayed  to  supper — with  a  shy  grace  that  was  new  to  me  ; 
and  I  did  not  wonder  that  he  found  it  irresistible.  He  looked 
like  a  man  who  was  letting  himself  drift. 

He  spoke  little  to  Meg,  however.  They  had  done  enough 
talking  before  the  lamps  were  lit.  He  talked  enthusiastically  to 
Mr.  Thirlwall  about  the  true  mission  of  the  Church,  and  Meg 
listened  with  glowing  eyes.  One  could  almost  watch  those 
iofimte  possibilities  growing  a3  one  looked  at  her.     What  a 
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hero  the  man  seemed  to  her ;  what  a  saint !  Poor  Meg !  poor 
Marcus ! 

After  he  had  gone  Meg  wandered  out  into  the  garden,  and  I 
followed  her. 

'  Jack,'  she  said  suddenly,  and  I  knew  she  was  trembling,  '  do 
you  think  I  could  ever  grow  good — if  I  tried,  prayed,  ever  so 
hard  ?     Not  so  good  as  other  people,  but  good  for  me  ? ' 

She  was  so  terribly  in  earnest — it  was  strange  for  Meg  to  be 
so  much  in  earnest — that  I  believe  I  was  glad  it  was  pretty  dark, 
so  that  she  could  not  see  my  face,  nor  I  hers. 

'  I  think  you  are  good  as  people  go,*  I  said. 

'  That's  nonsense,  Jack,'  Meg  replied,  with  a  prompt  return  of 
the  old  temper.  '  You  know  quite  well  that  I  am  worse  than 
other  girls,  and  when  I  would  do  good  evil  is  present  with  me. 
And  there  are  girls,  like  Gelia  Doone,  who  never  do  wrong ;  full 
of  good  works  and  [almsgivings,  and  an  heiress.  And  oh,  what 
a  complexion !'  cried  Meg,  as  if  ihsere  the  sting  came  in. 

'  Yes,'  I  said,  sincerely  enough,  *  but  she's  not  half  as  nice  as 
you  are,  after  all.     She's  so  wooden.' 

*  That's  because  you're  wicked  you  like  me  best,'  said  Meg 
drearily.  *  But  no  one  good  could  ever  really,  really  like  anyone 
bAd.' 

There  was  a  question  in  her  voice,  and  I  answered  it  rather 
fiercely. 

*  You  are  thinking  of  a  particular  person,'  I  said.  '  And  that 
person  does  care  for  you,  Meg,  and  not  for  Celia  Doone.  All  the 
same,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  hear  of  his  being  engaged  to 
Celia  one  of  these  fine  days.' 

I  should  not  have  spoken  so  strongly,  but  lately  I  had  heard 
rumours  that  I  fancied  had  not  reached  Meg's  ears,  and  I  wanted 
to  put  her  on  her  guard.  But  she  fired  again,  which  was  certainly 
natural. 

*  How  dare  you  say  such  things,  Jack  ?  I  won't  listen  to  you. 
If  he  does — it  will  be  because  he  loves  her.  I — I  think  it  would 
be  better,  only — 0  me ! ' 

She  turned  and  ran  into  the  house.  I  heard  one  sob  as  she 
went.  Still,  I  was  glad  I  had  spoken  out.  Meg  wasn't  a  girl  to 
imagine  things,  and  I  knew  that  matters  must  have  gone  pretty 
far  that  night.  Of  course,  if  he  meant  to  ask  her  to  marry  him, 
well  and  good.     But  I  hardly  thought  he  did. 
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Things  were  in  this  position  when,  for  family  reasons  which  I 
need  not  here  explain,  my  going  to  college  was  slightly  postponed, 
and  I  was  called  home  for  some  months.  Then  I  returned  to  Mr. 
Thirlwall's  to  complete  my  coaching. 

Meg  and  I  had  not  corresponded  regularly.  I  had  heard 
from  her  once  or  twice,  indeed,  but  her  letters  had  been  mere 
business  letters — almost  curt,  and  not  in  the  least  like  Meg.  I 
fancied  that  if  she  had  felt  bright  she  would  have  put  in  a  page 
or  two  of  merry  nonsense,  but  it  was  impossible  to  find  out  till  I 
saw  her ;  so  I  waited. 

Meg  met  me  at  the  station,  which  was  two  miles  from  the 
vicarage,  in  the  shabby  little  pony  carriage.  My  first  glance  at 
her  seemed  to  sanction  the  vague  dread  I  had  felt.  Her  face  had 
grown  thinner,  and  even  paler,  than  ever ;  her  eyes  looked  very 
large  and  lustrous.  Certainly,  as  soon  as  we  got  into  the  carriage, 
she  began  to  talk  in  the  old  gay,  random  way,  but  it  hardly 
seemed  quite  natural. 

'  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Meg  ?'  said  I.  *  You  are  ever 
so  much  thinner.' 

'  My  dear  boy,  it  was  the  turning  over  new  leaves,'  said  Meg. 
'  I  turned  and  turned  till  I  grew  dizzy,  and  fairly  wore  myself 
out ;  and  as  soon  as  I  took  my  eyes  ofif  them  they  all  flew  back 
again.     So  it's  at  the  old  leaf  now,  and  there  it'll  have  to  stop.' 

'  How  is  Mr.  Weston  ? '  I  inquired,  thinking  it  was  better  to 
have  it  over. 

*  He's  to  be  married  in  a  month,'  said  Meg,  without  swerving, 
*  to  Celia  Doone.  They've  been  engaged  six  weeks,  and  every- 
body says  it's  no  use  waiting.  He's  got  a  living  at  Marten,  so 
they'll  settle  down  there  for  the  present.  Father's  had  to  get  a 
new  curate.  There's  much  more  scope  at  Marten  for  anyone  of 
his  abilities.' 

I  did  not  speak.  Marten  was  only  eight  miles  away,  and  it 
flashed  across  me  that  it  had  better  have  been  further  ofif.  Meg 
went  on. 

'  I'm  making  them  a  sofa  cover,'  she  said.  *  It's  nearly 
finished.  You  must  look  at  it  as  soon  as  we  get  home,  and  say  if 
it  isn't  pretty.  It's  black  satin,  and  all  crewelled  with  roses  and 
lilies.  I  thought  I'd  put  in  some  forget-me-nots,  but  there 
seemed  colour  enough  without  the  blue.' 
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He  told,  with  extreme  condemnation,  of  our  psalms,  hymns,  and 
canticles :  and  added,  with  intense  bitterness,  '  Now  I  put  it  to 
you,  if  that's  not  just  an  aff-puttin'  of  time  ! '  Thtf  notion  that 
the  praise  was  the  worship  of  the  congregation  had  never  entered 
the  good  man's  head.  It  was  something  done  to  give  the  minister 
a  rest.  And  indeed  there  have  been  vociferous  preachers  who 
would  run  themselves  out  of  breath,  and  then  interject  two  or 
three  verses  to  be  sung  till  they  should  be  able  to  be  *  at  it  again.' 

A  bright  yoimg  parson,  too  early  taken,  told  me  he  had  hardly 
ever  seen  a  country  congregation  more  thrilled-through,  than  when 
an  admirable  pulpit-orator  was  depicting  the  probable  upshot  of  a 
graceless  life.  He  said  many  things,  which  cannot  be  recorded 
here.  But  he  summed-up  in  a  never-forgott«n  sentence :  which 
the  young  parson  repeated  with  a  voice  choked  with  emotion :  — 

And  the  end  of  thcd  man  is  the  Ropp^  the  Rahzor^  or  the 
Ruvver  f 

Once,  in  my  boyhood,  I  heard  that  orator  :  only  once.  The 
hush  was  startling  as  he  repeated,  many  times, '  But  there  was  no 
room  in  the  Inn  for  poor  Mary.'  Each  of  these  last  two  words 
was  pathetically  and  musically  lengthened  out  in  a  fashion  almost 
incredible  :  reminding  one  of  the  miraculously-prolonged  notes  of 
the  silvery  bells  of  Antwerp  Cathedral.  With  real  pathos,  and 
unmistakable  eflfect,  the  orator  painted  in  a  realistic  way  the 
straits  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  did  not  equally  carry  sympathy 
when  he  passed  to  denunciation.  He  stated  that  in  consideration 
of  room  not  being  provided  for  One  of  whose  personality  the  poor 
inn-people  knew  nothing  whatever,  the  Almighty  would  have 
been  justified  in  sending  down  an  avenging  force,  and  burning  up 
the  inn  and  all  the  people  in  it :  likewise  all  the  inhabitants  of 
little  Bethlehem  ;  and  furthermore  all  the  country  for  many  miles 
round,  with  the  unoflFending  children  and  other  inhabitants.  He 
went  on,  I  hear  him  now,  '  Trusting  that  such  are  your  senti- 
ments, I  now  proceed  to '  something  else.  Though  I  was  a  little 
fellow,  a  trifle  would  have  made  me  get  up  and  shriek  out,  *  These 
are  not  my  sentiments  at  all.  It  would  be  an  abominable  shame !  * 

The  dear  man,  long  gone  to  his  rest,  did  not  really  take  in  the 
meaning  of  what  he  was  saying.  Not  any  more  than  many  rude 
souls  who  use  regrettable  language :  '  half-ignorant,'  like  the 
Brothers  in  Keats's  exquisite  verse.  And  this  brings  to  me  the 
distant  day  on  which  a  saintly  patriarch,  set  in  charge  of  a  little 
seaport,  spoke  of  the  fashion  in  which  his  soul  was  vexed  by  the 
sailers'  communications  to  one  another.    Their  parts  of  speech  were 
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sad  to  hear.  '  Ah/  said  the  preacher,  in  solemn  tones,  '  the  fearful 
Nouns,  the  appalling  Adjectives,  and  the  tremenduous  {sic)  Verbs, 
one  hears  down  at  the  Harbour ! '  I  fear  me  much  that  this  wit- 
ness was  too  true.  But  the  sailors  did  not  mean  it :  any  more 
than  the  Council  of  Trent  designed  its  frequent  AnatJiema  ait  to 
be  taken  literally.  Tulloch  was  greatly  touched  when  I  pointed 
out  to  hitfa  that  the  words  ought  not  to  be  translated  Let  him  be 
accursed.  They  ought  merely  to  be  rendered,  innocuously  vili- 
pending, He  be  blowed. 

With  the  mention  of  the  dear  name  of  Tulloch,  an  odd  remem- 
brance revives.  He  was  the  Kirk's  first  Croall  Lecturer :  getting 
four  hundred  pounds  for  six  lectures  which  did  not  cost  him  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  His  subject  was  Sin.  The  volume  was 
published  by  our  eminent  firm  in  George  Street,  the  Blackwoods. 
It  sold  well.  But  a  chief  authority  told  me  one  day,  as  I  sat  in 
'  The  Old  Saloon,'  that  it  sounded  odd  when  a  message-boy  came 
in  from  a  retail  bookseller,  exclaiming,  *Gie  us  six  Tulloch's 
Sins!' 

It  was  not  a  Bishop,  but  only  a  Bishop's  son,  who  appeared 
much  aggrieved  by  a  statement  once  made  by  the  friend  we  miss 
continually.  Surely  humour  was  lacking  in  that  dutiful  man,  who 
would  stand  up  for  his  father  when  not  attacked  at  all.  But 
indeed  the  Principal  stated,  with  much  gravity,  that  a  lady  had 
given  him  a  beautiful  penknife,  which  he  valued  highly.  One 
day,  in  the  Athenaeum,  he  laid  it  down  on  a  writing-table,  and 
going  elsewhere  lost  sight  of  it  for  a  few  minutes.  WTien  he 
returned  to  recover  it,  it  had  vanished  :  and  Tulloch  never  faw  it 
more.  But  the  terrible  thing  was,  that  no  mortal  had  been  near 
that  fatal  table  save  five  or  six  Bishops.  Here  the  Principal 
paused :  and  after  the  manner  of  the  great  orators  he  left  his 
hearers  to  complete  the  sense.  A  pause  followed.  And  Tulloch 
resumed.  *  It  is  very  sad  to  say  that  the  person  who  had  been 
nearest  my  knife  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.' 

The  little  ways  of  departed  friends  are  infinitely  touching  to  me. 
Tulloch  told  me  that  when  writing  to  a  friend  in  St.  Andrews, 
even  from  Edinburgh  thirty  miles  off,  he  always  wrote  St.  Andrews j 
Fife.  One  thought  of  Dickens,and  the  never-failingi?ocAes^,/f€n<. 
There  is  but  one  Rochester  in  England  :  while  there  is  a  lesser  St. 
Andrews  even  in  Scotland,  and  several  places  beyond  the  Atlantic 
bear  the  name.  Yet  Dickens  was  quietly  persistent,  when  told 
the  additional  word  was  needless.  Stanley's  unvarying  St, 
Andrews^  N.B.,  has  taken  a  letter  to  New  Brunswick.     A  letter 
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deal  worse.  For  if  the  speaker  did  thus  call  attention  to  the  sen- 
timent he  uttered,  he  would  at  least  not  be  putting  himself  in 
stupid  and  cantankerous  contrariety  to  the  old  and  good  way  of 
Christian  people  from  the  first  imtil  now.  But  the  unhappy  thing 
here  is,  that  many  worthy  folk  are  in  the  belief  that  they  are  fol- 
lowing the  order  of  Christendom,  when  they  are  vehemently  con- 
tending for  some  ugly  and  stupid  fashion  which  is  imknown  save 
in  an  unappreciable  fraction  of  the  Church  Catholic.  An  excellent 
old  lady,  listening  at  eighty  years  to  the  &miliar  chanting  of  the 
psalms  for  the  very  first  time  in  her  life,  stated  to  me  that  *  it  was 
a  kind  of  lilt.'  As  for  a  certain  hymn,  well-known  outside  of 
Scotland  as  the  Te  Bewm^  it  was  '  just  like  the  quackin'  of  ducks.' 
A  minister  who  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  made  a  *  Charity ' 
D.D.,  told  me  that  the  Te  Deumi  was  utterly  imfit  for  public 
worship :  forasmuch  as  it  led  one  over  such  a  number  of  subjects 
as  *  to  leave  the  mind  quite  bemuddled.'  In  this  Scottish  parish, 
I  am  thankful  to  say  that  we  have  sung  that  grandest  of  iminspired 
hymns  every  Sunday  for  near  seventeen  years  :  and  until  now  our 
minds  are  no  more  bemuddled  than  before  we  began  that  pleasant 
conformity  to  Catholic  order. 

Still,  the  opinion  of  all  the  people  among  whom  you  live  has 
an  awful  weight.  You  remember  the  poor  M.A.  who  was  con- 
strained to  declare  that  Hhe  world  is  as  flat  as  a  pancake.' 
Happily,  the  general  consensus  sometimes  leads  one  right.  It 
was  touching,  when  a  rustic  seeking  baptism  for  his  child  was 
questioned  by  the  parish  minister  on  matters  more  elementary 
than  seem  needful.  *  But  how  do  you  know  there  is  a  God  ? ' 
The  homely  answer  was,  '  It's  the  clash  o'  the  kintra : '  which 
means  the  belief  of  everyone  he  knew.  The  poor  man  was  quite 
right.  It  is  not  every  human  being  who  is  called  to  *  prove  all 
things.' 

I  do  not  know  that  among  the  many  visitors  to  this  place  we  have 
ever  had  one  more  interesting  than  a  man  whose  fiuse  suddenly 
looks  wistfully  at  me,  though  he  is  some  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
Twice  has  William  Ernest  Henley  come  to  St.  Andrews,  each  time 
for  two  or  three  days  :  twice  I  have  met  him  and  talked  with  him 
elsewhere.  He  is  little  more  than  forty,  but  he  looks  much  older. 
Few  of  a  suffering  race  have  had  to  bear  what  Henley  has  gone 
through:  and  I  never  knew  a  sufferer  bear  his  burden  more 
heroically.  His  volume,  called  A  Book  of  Terses,  was  published 
in  the  summer  of  1888,  and  it  came  very  straight  to  many  hearts. 
The  first  part  of  it.  In  Hospital :  Shymea  and  Rhythms,  has  an 
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awful  realistic  power.  Quorum  pars  magna  fui  is  nothing,  to 
express  the  sombre  and  terrible  truth  here.  But  there  is  far  more 
in  Mr.  Henley's  verse  than  the  uttering  of  a  most  exceptional 
experience.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  at  all  as  the  ipais- 
sima  poetic  inspiration,  the  incommunicable  spark,  you  have 
it  continually  there.  I  durst  not  try  to  read  uncounted  lines 
aloud,  from  that  pen.  The  Song  of  the  Sword  has  come  this 
year  of  '92 :  in  the  summer  of  '90  there  was  a  remarkable 
volume  of  prose,  Views  and  Reviews.  The  prose  is  admirable  : 
but  many  write  prose  well  in  these  days.  And  the  views  set 
forth  are  often  exceptional :  an  unfriendly  critic  would  say  crot- 
chety: they  are  vitally  their  author's  own.  It  is  the  verse 
which  is  unapproached,  in  its  own  way,  by  any:  it  sets  its 
writer  on  high.  Here  is  a  Poet :  there  can  be  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  Henley  was  brought  to  Edinburgh  to  edit  what  was  at 
first  called  the  Scots  Observer :  but  in  a  little  the  headquarters 
were  moved  to  London :  it  is  the  National  Observer  now.  When 
he  first  came  to  this  place,  it  was  in  company  with  the  writer's 
dear  and  tried  friend  Charles  Baxter,  to  whom  Louis  Stevenson 
has  dedicated  two  of  his  books  :  a  distinction  of  such  a  kind  has 
seldom  befeilen  an  Edinburgh  W.S.  One  evening  the  friends 
dined  here :  and  Henley  left  on  one's  mind  the  impression  of  a 
very  singular  individuality.  He  was  most  interesting,  and  indeed 
charming  :  but  he  was  quite  unlike  anybody  else  one  knew.  His 
whole  heart  was  in  his  paper,  then  just  started  :  and  I  remember 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  carried  off,  for  study  at  home,  one  of 
the  earliest  volumes  of  the  Saturday  Review^  I  bound  that 
periodical  for  many  years :  in  divinity  calf  with  red  edges :  I 
wonder  if  any  other  human  being  ever  did  the  like.  But  when  a 
distinguished  Professor  died,  and  at  the  sale  of  his  library  twenty- 
three  bound  volumes  of  the  trenchant  paper  went  for  eighteen 
shillings,  I  ceased  to  bind  it.  And  practically,  the  volumes  are 
very  rarely  opened:  any  more  than  the  volumes  of  a  monthly 
magazine.  Thirty  years  since  I  had  a  friend  who  possessed  Fraser 
from  the  first  number.  Though  the  volumes  were  curious,  and 
interesting,  they  took  up  much  space  and  they  were  dusty :  and 
my  friend  would  willingly  have  given  them  to  any  one  who  would 
have  carried  them  away. 

In  reading  much  of  Mr.  Henley's  verse,  one  feels  that  there  is 
something  terrible  about  a  man  who  resolutely  tells  the  truth : 
utterly  ignoring  what  we  poor  souls  wish  were  true.     There  are 
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those  who  will  relate  an  old  church  legend  for  its  pathetic  beauty, 
not  minding  that  indeed  it  is  not  true :  touched  by  it  just  as 
much  as  though  it  were  true :  even  as  the  man  whose  faith  failed 
him  till  he  was  sure  of  nothing  still  delighted  in  the  hymns  which 
he  loved  of  old  :  moved  as  in  past  years  by  Bx>ch  of  Ages  though 
not  believing  there  was  any  Rock  of  Ages  at  all. 

On  this  page,  I  am  yielding  to  inexplicable  associations  as  did 
Mrs.  Nickleby  herself :  wherefore  let  it  be  said  that  the  wilfill 
memory,  as  the  last  sentence  was  written,  brought  back  vividly  a 
day  left  forty  years  behind  :  if  one  may  vary  Wordsworth.  Coming 
out  of  Keswick  on  the  top  of  a  coach  bound  for  Penrith,  and  crowded 
with  tourists,  the  coachman  pointed  to  a  white  house  on  a  hill 
with  his  whip,  and  uttered  the  enigmatic  words,  *  That's  where 
Towser  Uved.'  *Who  was  Towser?'  'Oh,  Towser,  that  wrote 
books.'  A  traveller  mildly  said,  *  I  think  you  must  mean  Southey.' 
'  Well,'  said  the  driver,  in  a  loud  and  indignant  tone,  *  Southey, 
or  Towser,  or  something  of  that  kind :  I  don't  care.'  Such  is 
fame.  It  had  been  different,  two  days  before,  driving  from  Bow- 
ness  by  Thirlmere  to  Keswick  :  now  enjoying  the  privilege  of  the 
box-seat.  Passing  by  Rydal,  the  question  was  put,  '  Did  you 
know  Mr.  Wordsworth ? '  'Oh  yes,  I  knew  old  Wordsworth  very 
well :  He  was  very  fond  of  the  box-seat  was  old  Wordsworth.'  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  coachman  was  personally  very  familiar  with 
the  great  poet's  works :  but  he  was  extremely  well  aware  that  *  old 
Wordsworth'  was  esteemed  by  many  as  a  very  great  man. 
Familiarity  had  not  diminished  reverence.  There  is  a  simple- 
minded  conviction  with  many  that  it  is  impossible  anyone  well- 
known  to  them  can  be  a  person  of  high  eminence.  That  con- 
viction was  clearly  expressed  in  my  hearing  when  I  was  a  lad  at 
College.  I  had  said,  in  the  hearing  of  an  old  lady  whose  brother 
had  been  a  St.  Andrews  Professor,  something  implying  that 
Chalmers  was  a  great  man.  Her  niece,  a  young  woman,  sat  by. 
The  startling  words  came,  '  Ye  need  not  say  that  in  this  house ! 
Jessie  there  has  sat  far  too  often  on  Dr.  Chalmers's  knee  to  think 
him  a  great  man.'  I  was  struck  dumb.  And  the  good  old  lady, 
going  back  to  the  estimate  of  a  remote  day,  summed  up  with  the 
exclamation,  '  Daft  Tam  Chalmers ! ' 

As  she  closed,  a  voice,  stilled  for  a  generation,  went  on :  not 
addressing  me :  not  speaking  of  Chalmers.  '  Yes,  he  was  a  good 
man  :  an  excellent  good  man.  Only  you  could  not  believe  any- 
thing he  said.'  That  was  his  only  weakness.  And  his  divaga- 
tions  from  truth  were  always  in  the  way  of  exaggeration.      And 
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his  very  name  was  appropriate.     It  was  brought  in  nicely  in  ii 
little  poem  about  him.     Here  it  is : — 

*  You  Double  each  story  you  tell : 

You  Double  each  sight  that  you  see  :  _  i   . . 

Your  name's  Double-XJ  E  Double-L, 
Double-U  Double-O  D ! ' 

For    the    old    gentleman's    name   had    been    Well/ivood,       The 
thing  was  a  little  awkward.     We  were  in  the  beautiful  dwelling 
of  a  delightful  old  man,  kind  to  me  in  my  youth :  and  who  was 
pretty  near  the  incarnation  of  absolute  truthfulness :  hating  even 
playftil  colouring-up.    And  his  Christian  name  was  Wellwood! 
'  I  trust,'  said  he,  with  just  a  tinge  of  asperity,  ^  that  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  who  bear  the  name  are  to  take  that  line  ? '     Many 
disclaimers  instantly  followed.     It  was  he,  that  dear  old  gentle- 
man, who  when  on  a  bright  summer  morning  walking  with  him 
under  his  fine  trees  and  seeing  the  grass  golden  under  the  sun 
of  July  I  said  to  him  'What  a  lovely  place  you  have  here!' 
replied,  with  a  sigh,  '  Yes :  if  you  could  have  a  nine-hundred-and- 
ninety-nine  years'  lease  of  it ! '   And  silence  fell  upon  us.     It 
would  not  do  to  have  to  go  away.    North  of  the  Tweed,  such  a 
lease  means  for  ever.     Two  brothers,  kindly  and  devoted  to  one 
another  as  the  Gheerybles,  abode  together  in  that  sylvan  home : 
and  I  was  the  young  parish-minister.     I  blushed,  I  did  indeed, 
when  the  venerable  man  in  a  meeting  of  the  parishioners  once 
said,  *  We're  all  just  a  pleasant  Family :  and  thafa  the  head  of  it.* 
Little  fit,  indeed.     And,  as  plain  fact,  the  head  of  all  of  us  was 
hard  by :  and  he  governed  us  paternally  for  our  good.     I  went 
back,  years  after  I  was  no  longer  a  country  parson,  to  that  beauti- 
ful region :  one  brother  had  departed,  and  the  elder  of  the  two 
was  left.     I  see  the  kind  yet  firm  face^  as  he  held  my  hand  a 
space  and  looked  at  me  intently  ere  we  parted  for  this  Ufe.    And 
I  do  not  think  that  when  Alexander  was  gone,  Wellwood  desired 
that  long  lease  any  more.      Long-since  reunited :  where  things 
are  better  by  far.     '  Heaven  is  better  than  Kentuck,'  was  the 
word  of  Uncle  Tom.     And  Paradise  is  better  than  the  sweetest 
spot  in  unforgotten  Kirkpatrick-Irongray. 

Did  the  ingenuous  reader  ever  receive  a  letter  firom  a  total 
stranger,  stating  that  the  stranger  wanted  601.  to  pay  a  lawyer's 
bill  incurred  through  pure  wrongheadedness,  and  requesting  the 
reader  to  send  that  sum  by  post  ?  Such  a  letter  came  to  me  a 
little  wMle  ago.     And  it  was  not  a  bad  joke  :  it  was  very  serious 
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earnest.  The  etranger  lived  some  hundreds  of  miles  away,  but 
still  in  Scotland.  He  appeared  to  think  I  combined  unlimited 
wealth  with  extreme  simplicity.  Modest  as  the  livings  of  the 
Kirk  are,  there  are  those  who  fancy  the  clergy  of  Scotland  are 
very  rich.  I  hear,  to-day,  a  very  astute  old  farmer  say  (thirty- 
five  years  ago)  '  We  know  that  the  ministers  are  ftdl  of  money.* 
It  was  the  only  time  I  ever  heard  the  phrase.  And  I  remembered 
how  Charles  Lamb  had  said  that  Coleridge  was  '  full  of  fun.'  But 
that  is  a  quite  different  condition.  And  in  these  days  of  terribly- 
reduced  stipends,  which  appear  unlikely  ever  to  increase,  there  is 
not  much  fun  in  rectory,  vicarage,  or  manse. 

Another  bit  of  clerical  experience.  I  have  a  friend,  a  parson, 
the  incumbent  of  a  Scottish  parish.  He  is  a  very  decided  church- 
man, and  has  distinct  views  as  to  schism.  Accordingly,  fighting 
against  his  natural  tendency,  he  determined  to  be  wonderfully 
friendly  with  nonconformists.  One  morning,  going  to  church,  he 
met  the  dissenting  minister  going  to  his  place  of  worship.  The 
representative  of  the  National  Establishment  held  out  his  hand  to 
the  Anti-State-Churchman :  and  said  '  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  day's 
duty.'  '  Ah,  ah,'  was  the  answer  of  the  good  separatist  as  he 
rapidly  fled  away:  Upon  this  my  friend  resolved  that  he  would  try 
whether  it  were  possible  to  elicit  a  responsive  good  wish  from  the 
man  unhappily  divided.  For  seven  successive  Sunday  mornings 
he  took  the  worthy  man's  hand,  uttering  the  like  kind  sentiment : 
But  he  never  drew  any  friendly  reply.  For  a  day  or  two,  with  an 
astonished  air,  the  response  continued  to  be  *  Ah,  ah.'  Then  it 
appeared  that  a  rejoinder  had  been  meditated.  It  assumed  the 
form,  *  A  cold  morning.'  *  Very  cold  indeed,'  my  friend  sorrow- 
fully subjoined.  '  It  was  awkwardness,'  I  said  to  him,  as  he  told 
the  story.     ^  Ah  no :  it  was  not.'     And  he  sighed. 

As  these  last  words  are  written,  a  cloud  descends  upon  the 
humble  writer :  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  disappointment. 
It  never  wholly  passes  away :  sometimes  it  revives  painfully. 
This  Christmas-eve  brings  it  back  :  it  fell  upon  a  Christmas-eve. 
At  that  period  I  was  twelve  years  old.  But  the  scene  is  vivid  as 
ever. 

Upon  that  day,  two  school-boys  might  have  been  seen  leaning 
against  the  window  of  the  chief  pastry-cook  of  a  little  Scottish 
town.  No  such  tarts  are  now  made  by  man  as  those  that  good 
man  made.  A  wealthy  farmer  of  the  neighbourhood  came  up,  and 
stopped  when  he  reached  us.  Placing  his  right  hand  in  his 
pockety  he  rattled  a  vast  amount  (so  it  seemed  to  us)  of  coin ;  and 
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said,  with  a  benevolent  air,  *Boys,  is  there  ony thing  there  tempin' 
you?'    By  tempin',   let  the  English    reader  understand,   the 
worthy  man  meant  to  convey  the  notion  of  tantalising,  or  exciting- 
the  desire  of  enjoyment.    *  Boys,'  he  repeated,  '  is  there  onjrthing 
tempin'    you?'      With    characteristic    modesty    we    preserved 
silence :  but  a  suppressed  giggle  and  a  rapid  gWce  at  the  pocket 
made  our  feelings  very  manifest.    Already,  in  fancy,  were  we  en- 
joying the  sustenance  to  be  purchased  with  the  liberal  tip  we 
made  sure  was  coming.    The  good  old  man  then  said,  '  Ah,  boys, 
I  see  there's  something  tempin'  you : '  and  again  rattling    his 
money  in  his  pocket  he  walked  off  and  was  seen  no  more.     Long 
since,  that  benevolent  soul  has  gone  where  cheesecakes  are  not : 
but  the  incident  dies  not  in  the  wilful  memory.    And  now,  when 
at  times  few  and  fiu:  between  we  revisit  the  schoolboy  spot,  and 
pass  that  comer,  where  new  boys  loiter  as  we  loitered  then,  again 
I  behold  the  puffy  red  face,  and  hear  the  wheezy  voice  say  in 
apoplectic  tones,  '  I  see,  boys,  there's  something  tempin'  you.' 

In  that  inconceivably-remote  age  when  the  writer  was  a  lad  at 
Glasgow  College,  he  sojourned  for  a  space  in  the  vicinity  of  a  little 
Scotch  town,  in  a  lonely  region.  The  inhabitants  were  incredibly 
pragmatical  and  self-sufficient.  Our  biggest  Scotch  preacher 
ministered  one  Sunday  in  the  parish-ldrk.  I  said  to  an  aged 
inhabitant,  'Well,  what  did  you  all  think  of  Mr.  Caird?'  The 
answer  was  prompt.  It  was  likewise  idiotic.  '  No  much :  we 
thought  his  sermons  no  very  weel  conneckit.' 

It  may  be  feared  that  even  such  would  be  an  austere  reader's 
criticism  of  the  present  chapter.     It  matters  not  at  all. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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Nymphs'  Gardens. 

'  If  a  step  should  sound  or  a  word  be  spoken, 
Would  a  ghost  not  rise  at  the  strange  guest's  hand  ? ' 

SWINBUBNE. 

IT  has  often  and  truly  been  said  that  no  one  sees  the  full  beauty 
of  the  country  like  the  fly-fisher.  His  recreation  takes  him 
by  secluded  water-ways,  amid  an  endless  succession  of  wild  flowers 
and  fine  views.  The  bottom-fisher  is  stationary  and  philosophic ; 
the  roving  trout-fisher  is  receptive,  imaginative,  poetic.  Walton 
is  an  example  of  the  former.  It  is  doubtfiil  whether  he  ever  caught 
a  fish  with  a  fly.  His  friend  Charles  Cotton  was  a  gay  ruffing 
cavalier  and  wrote  verses,  but  not  such  verses  as  might  be  recom- 
mended virginibua  puerisque.  But  the  two  put  together  the 
Compleat  Angler.  Most  dwellers  in  the  country  prefer  the  high 
groimd;  river  banks  are  firequently  damp,  not  to  say  boggy. 
Besides  which  farmers  have  an  exasperating  habit  of  fencing  them 
in  with  barbed  wire  and  leaving  an  active  short-tempered  bull  in 
the  low  meadows.  A  moment's  thought,  however,  will  show  that 
wild  flowers  seldom  flourish  so  luxuriantly  as  along  a  river's  edge, 
where  a  curtain  of  mist  enfolds  them  every  evening,  and  each 
morning  a  carpet  of  dew  spreads  its  jewels  to  the  sunshine.  Month 
afbep  month  during  summer  the  river  cherishes  a  succession  of 
nurselings.  The  ragged  robins,  cuckoo  flowers,  cowslips,  and  blue 
hyacinths  of  May  gradually  fade  before  the  taU  yellow  spikes  of 
mullein  and  the  hanging  purple  bells  of  comfrey,  to  say  nothing 
of  agrimony  and  white  bed-straw  and  the  golden  St.  John's  worts, 
somewhat  dimmed  by  the  over-arching  clouds  of  hawthorn  and 
elder  flowers,  during  June.  Flaunting  yellow  iris,  eyebright, 
enchanter's  nightshade,  above  all  the  queenly  foxglove,  take 
their  places,  while  August,  along  with  her  own  Michaelmas  daisies 
and  soapwort,  furbishes  up  again  a  good  many  of  the  flowers 
peculiar  to  the  previous  months.  And  so  the  water  nymphs' 
gardens  are  always  gay  with   ^  bells  and  flowers  of  a  thousand 
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hues/  by  the  side  of  old  Alpheus,  or  *  the  fountain  Arethuse  *  and 
'  smooth-sliding  Mincius,'  as  well  as  by  our  own  much  be-siing 
Isis,  or  near  'Camus,  reverend  sire,  his  mantle  hairy,  and  his 
bonnet  sedge  inwrought  with  figures  dim ' ;  to  say  nothing  of 
'  utmost  Tweed,'  or  '  sullen  Mole,'  or  '  ancient  hallowed  Dee.' 
How  impossible  is  it  in  writing  of  rivers  to  forget  Milton's 
fondness  for  them,  and  his  happy  epithets  !  He  must  often  have 
sought  the  river  banks  in  preference  to  the  upland  pastures,  while 
all  the  endearing  river  songs  of  the  ancients  about  Eurotas, 
Cephissus,  and  ill-fated  Anapus  flowed,  with  their  murmuring 
music,  round  his  heart. 

But  a  much  earlier  and  a  nobler  poet  even  than  Milton  had 
been  drawn  to  the  yellow  sands  of  the  classical  rivers,  where  the 
water  njrmphs  nightly  knitted  twisted  braids  of  lilies  for  their 
perfumed  hair.  Homer  never  wearies  of  riverside  vegetation. 
The  white  poplar,  originally  brought  by  Hercules  from  the  banks 
of  the  Achelous,  the  alders,  tamarisks,  and  reeds  form  a  fringe 
for  the  *dewy  lotus,*  hyacinths,  and  crocus,  and  Hhe  asphodel 
meadow,  where  souls  dwell.'  This  latter  imagery,  indeed,  comes 
from  the  Blest  Islands  of  the  after-life,  but  it  shows  how  the 
divine  poet  loved  their  earthly  shadows.  His  most  charming 
landscape  is,  perhaps,  that  which  surrounds  the  grotto  of 
Calypso ;  alders,  poplars,  and  sweet-smelling  cypress  hemming  it 
in,  and  beyond  all  the  violet-hued  sea,  as  it  shows  in  a.  gicture  of 
Alma  Tadema.  Four  clear  fountains  ran  through  meadows  of 
violets  and  parsley,  and  a  wild  vine  threw  its  clusters  over  the  grot 
where  fair-tressed  Calypso  plied  her  golden  shuttle.  In  Homer's 
footsteps,  but  at  a  becoming  interval,  Virgil  treads.  He  has  a  large 
acquaintance  among  the  water  nymphs.  Their  couches  are  under 
the  deep  streams,  and  they  rest '  vitreis  sedilibus,'  admiring 

humida  regna 
Speltmcisque  lacus  dausos  lucosque  sonantes 

where  the  mighty  rivers  of  earth  flow  in  the  underworld,  Phasis 
and  Lycus,  and  Father  Tiber  himself.  He  introduces  us  to  the 
nymphs  carding  their  Milesian  wool  in  these  watery  domains, 
Drymo,  Cydippe,  Phyllodoce,  and  the  rest. 

Centum  quse  silvas,  centum  quae  flumina  servant. 

He  who  loves  Virgil  and  Homer  peoples  the  dull  Western  streams 
for  himself  with  no  lack  of  classical  nymphs ;  no  flowers  which  do 
not  recall  the  gardens  sung  by  these  great  lovers  of  nature. 

The  admirer  of  fluviatile  vegetation  is  cathoUc  in  his  tastes. 
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One  English  river  deUghts  him  as  much  as  another,  if  he  cannot 
pick  and  choose.  And  herein  lies  the  charm  of  water  weeds  to  an 
observant  eye ;  they  are  found  everywhere,  and  each  has  a  beauty 
to  recommend  it,  although  the  beauty  may  frequently  be  much 
heightened  by  the  neighbouring  scenery.  The  water  crowfoot, 
for  instance,  may  easily  be  passed  unnoticed  when  growing  in  the 
muddy  back-water  of  a  dull  eastern  county's  stream;  when  it 
slowly  rises  from  the  depths  of  a  Devon  river  to  disappear  again, 
like  the  gleam  of  pearls  in  a  water  nymph's  tresses,  it  is  a  very 
different  object.  Honeysuckle,  again,  is  delicious  when  soft  wafts 
of  fragrance  float  at  eve  down  the  deep  lane  from  its  amber 
blossoms.  Sometimes  the  nymphs  transplant  it  to  their  river,  and 
then,  as  the  trout-fisher  wades  up  the  stream  between  rocks  and 
ferns,  he  sees  all  at  once  an  old  stump,  ten  feet  high,  before  him 
at  a  turn  of  the  river.  Below,  the  water  flashes  over  dark 
boulders,  while  a  cataract  of  red  and  yellow  flowers  falls  from  the 
honeysuckle  which  has  fastened  on  the  broken  tree.  Eound  the 
comer,  it  may  be,  the  character  of  the  Welsh  border  stream  alters. 
It  spreads  out  into  wide  gravel  flats,  hemmed  in  by  tall  thickets 
of  willow-herb  and  sedges.  What  is  this  exquisite  harmony  of 
light  blue  against  the  grey  and  golden  gravel  ?  No  more  aesthetic 
combination  can  be  fancied;  this  must  surely  be  the  nymphs' 
academy.  A  few  steps  and  the  rambler  finds  tufts  of  viper's 
bugloss  in  full  blossom,  the  faint  blue  of  the  flowers  deepened  by 
crimson.  Some  of  the  spikes  are  four  feet  high,  for  nature  has 
careftdly  reared  each  in  the  most  suitable  cranny  among  the 
pebbles.  A  pink  cloud  near  these  plants  resolves  itself  on  exami- 
nation into  marsh  mallows  in  full  bloom.  The  blue  streams  wind 
through  these  murmurous  flats,  and  deep  green  fields  beyond 
c€irry  the  verdure  up  the  sides  of  the  Black  Mountains,  towering 
eighteen  hundred  feet  above,  rich  with  bracken,  while  slanting 
rhiws  or  paths  lead  over  the  summit  to  Llanthony  Abbey  in  the 
depths  of  the  valley  behind.     Among 

All  the  nymphs  that  Hghtly  dance 
Upon  the  streams  with  wily  glance 

where  could  an  English  Egeria  more  fitly  walk  with  the  philo- 
sopher or  poet  who  finds  himself  in  these  lonely  solitudes? 
Swallows  glance  around  and  a  heron  lazily  flaps  up  in  front,  but 
the  only  signs  of  civilisation  are  the  white  patches  on  the  hill- 
sides, which  represent  sheep,  or  the  still  whiter  objects  lower 
down,  where  geese  suggest  some  grey  farm  hidden  beside  them 
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IB  foliage.  Here  a  man  may  muse  for  hours,  and  no  wavelet  from 
the  great  sea  of  humanity  beyond  the  hills  break  near  him.  Only 
a  party  of  jackdaws  wrangle,  as  our  countrymen  hear  them  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sutlej. 

Here  is  a  plant  which  of  all  her  watery  garden  must  surely 
most  please  silver-footed  Thetis.     It  has  long  floating  stems  with 
smooth  spear-like  leaves  and  ruddy  stalks  from  which  rise  lovely 
spikes  of  rose-pink  flowers.     These  nod   and  dip  in  the  mimic 
waves  like  feiry  craft  at  anchor.     Sometimes  the  plant  grows  on 
the  bank  with  a  nearly  erect  form  and  curiously  different  leaves, 
for  it  has  two  distinct  characters — ^is,  in  short,  an  amphibious 
plant  {Polygonum  amphibium).      The  beauty  of  the  watery 
form  always  attracts  a  passer-by.     The  reddish  spikes  flourish  in 
some  streams  more  luxuriantly  than  in  others,  and  their  rosy- 
pink  hues  deepen  and  assume  more  exquisite  tints.     Nature  often 
compensates  a  dull,  slow-flowing  stream,  with  muddy  banks  of  no 
particular  beauty  in  the  midst  of  East  Anglia's  unlovely  arable 
fields,  by  bordering  each  turn  of  the  modern  Lethe  with  a  floating 
garden  of  this  plant.     Where  the  banks  are  sandy,  in  the  West  of 
England,  another  lovely  flower  appears,  in  square  beds  oftentimes 
as  if  actually  tended  by  the  water  nymphs — the  soapwort,  with  its 
delicate  fragrance  and  pink  and  white  blossoms,  like  the  familiar 
garden  stocks.     This  is  autumn's  richest  floral  gift  to  lovers  of 
the  waterside.     How  often  does  the  angler  choose  a  bed  of  it  by 
which  to  recline  at  his  midday  meal !     What  a  feast  of  colour  is 
presented  by  the  faint  hues  of  pink  and  carmine  on  the  stems 
and  petals !     If  any  would  know  the  reason  of  the  plant's  homely 
name,  let  him  pluck  a  handful  of  it,  dip  it  in  the  water,  and  then 
rub  it  violently  in  his  hands.     Gyrene's  towels  with  close-cut  nap 
in  the  subaqueous  kingdom  of  Virgil's  verse  were  doubtless  used 
in  conjunction  with  this  plant.     It  were  an  easy  task  to  dwell  on 
many  more  waterside  flowers — the  ragged  robin,  sure  to  hang  its 
weeping  petals  near  the  sedges,  bladderwort,  and  water  violet,  and 
rest-harrow,   and   meadow-sweet,  and  blinding  marsh  marigold, 
and  many  another  plant  dear  to  water-haunters,  whether  human 
or  divine.     Nowhere  else  does  the  dog  rose  take  so  deep  a  tint  or 
hang  in  more  profuse  garlands.     These  are  but  a  tithe  of  the 
waterside  treasures  ;  but  a  word  must  be  said  of  the  menyanthe?, 
whose  large  white  flowers  tipped  with  red,  with  a  fringe  of  white 
filaments,  delight  wherever  seen  and  tempt  the  wanderer  into  the 
deepest  bogs — ^whose  fair  blooms  last  a  month,  as  if  to  challenge 
any  other  rustic  flower  to  show  so  much  grace.     And  that  chal- 
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lenge  is  taken  up  successfully  in  what  at  first  sight  seems  the 
least  promising  ]iome  for  beautifal  water  plants ;  but  the  kelpies 
are  not  unmindful  of  flowers,  and  deck  the  barest  moors  of  Suther- 
land, where  the  black  bums  soak  through  the  sweet  gale  and 
heather,  with  the  tall  violet  butterwort  and  menyanthes.  Nay, 
English  streams  shall  have  no  monopoly  of  beauty.  A  few  steps 
further,  and  a  ^ochan'  displays  a  tangled  fidnge  of  the  most 
graceful  sedges,  which  arrest  the  artist  even  sooner  than  the 
botanist,  and  lo !  on  the  gleaming  waters  dance  multitudes  of 
yellow  and  white  water-lilies.  Even  this  northern  paradise  is  not 
sacred  from  the  angler's  glance.  He  perceives  ever-widening 
rings  here  and  there,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  enthusiasm  at  the 
sight  of  these  flowers  finds  himself  thinking  what  will  be  the  best 
fly  for  the  trout. 

A  fanciful  chronicler  of  waterside  gardens  might  relate  how 
on  summer  midnights,  when  the  nightingale  sang  her  sweetest  to 
the  moon,  the  nymphs  stole  over  the  meadows  among  the  flying 
mists  to  take  toll  from  man's  gardens  of  what  most  pleased  their 
taste.  This  may  account  for  the  waifs  and  strays  which  he 
prosaically  calls  'escapes.'  The  evening  primrose  is  specially 
dear  to  the  water  nymphs,  and  may  be  frequently  observed  by 
the  rivers'  sides ;  so,  too,  is  the  common  mimulus  with  its  more 
golden  blossoms,  and  the  musk,  with  less  conspicuous  blooms, 
nestling  beside  the  water-worn  boulders.  Thus  yellow  seems  the 
favourite  colour  of  the  water  nymphs.  Green,  of  course,  is  the 
fairies'  colour,  and  it  would  not  be  seemly  for  a  classical  nymph 
to  affect  a  colour  dear  to  such  barbarian  parvenus.  So,  mindful 
of  Hera's  robe  and  Persephone's  flame-coloured  veil,  she  plants  in 
her  gardens  the  gay  iris ;  while  nummularia  and  yellow  pimpernel 
shall  twine  down  the  banks,  and  even  the  floating  crowfoot  has 
ever  about  it  a  suggestion  of  gold,  and  everywhere  on  the  edges 
of  the  stream 

A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  is  spread. 

Next  to  blameless  anglers,  shepherdesses  and  their  swains, 
according  to  the  poets,  were  wont  to  be  found  in  these  nymphs' 
gardens.  By  such  river  scenery  Marlowe  invites  one  to  hve  with 
him  and  be  his  love.  Walton  celebrates  his  Maudlin.  Queen 
Elizabeth's  idea  of  felicity  was  to  be  a  milkmaid.  Innumerable 
flocks  and  seas  of  goodly  verdure  refminded  Evelyn  of  *the 
pleasant  lives  of  shepherds  we  reade  of  in  the  romances.'  There 
is  in  truth  an  air  of  innocence  round  a  shepherd's  life  derived 
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from  the  habits  of  his  woolly  charges,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that, 
in  days  when  Greuze  painted  shepherdesses  and  they  were  motdded 
in  Dresden  china,  the  reality  answered  somewhat  to  the  dream. 
Cows  nowadays  are  milked  by  machinery,  and  shepherdesses  are 
rarely  seen  in  real  life.  Modem  dress  and  snatches  of  popular 
songs  scarcely  comport  with  the  poetical  life  when  they  are  seen. 
Love  was  hot  always,  even  in  the  Golden  age,  unvarying  bliss, 
and  Doricles  could  be  &lse  to  his  fair.  By  a  Devon  stream  exists 
what  cannot  but  be  the  memorial  of  a  pastoral  tragedy.  A  lonely 
green-hpped  pond,  cut  off  from  the  main  stream,  invites  a  mournful 
legend.     It  bears  the  name  of  Maid  Milk  Pool. 

That  the  lonehness  of  the  waterside  is  peculiarly  attractive  to 
the  pensive  was  never  more  prettily  shown  than  in  one  of  Dorothy 
Osborne's  letters  to  her  lover,  Sir  William  Temple.  She  has  well 
caught  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of  the  river's  banks.  '  About  six 
or  seven  o'clock  I  weJk  out  into  a  common  that  lies  hard  by  the 
house '  (she  writes  from  Chicksands  Priory,  Bedfordshire),  '  where 
a  great  many  young  wenches  keep  sheep  and  cows,  and  sit  in  the 
shade  singing  of  ballads.  I  go  to  them  and  compare  their  voices 
and  beauties  to  some  ancient  shepherdesses  that  I  have  read  of, 
and  find  a  vast  difference  there ;  but,  trust  me,  I  think  these  are 
as  innocent  as  those  could  be.  I  talk  to  them,  and  find  they  want 
nothing  to  make  them  the  happiest  people  in  the  world  but  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  so.  Most  commonly,  when  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  our  discourse,  one  looks  about  her  and  spies  her  cows 
going  into  the  com,  and  then  away  they  all  mn  as  if  they  had 
wings  at  their  heels.  I,  that  am  not  so  nimble,  stay  behind,  and 
when  I  see  them  driving  home  their  cattle,  think  it  is  time  for 
me  to  retum  too.  When  I  have  supped  I  go  into  the  garden,  and 
so  to  the  side  of  a  small  river  that  runs  by  it,  where  I  sit  down 
and  wish  you  were  with  me  (you  had  best  say  this  is  not  kind 
neither).  In  eamest,  'tis  a  pleasant  place,  and  would  be  much 
more  so  to  me  if  I  had  your  company.  I  sit  there  sometimes  till 
I  am  lost  in  thinking ;  and  were  it  not  for  some  cmel  thoughts 
of  the  crossness  of  our  fortunes  that  will  not  let  me  sleep  there, 
I  should  forget  that  there  were  such  a  thing  to  be  done  as  going 
to  bed.' » 

These  water-ways,  where  the  primrose  of  spring  is  speedily 
smothered  by  the  reds  and  whites  and  blues  of  May's  abundant 
wealth,  are  the  chosen  home  of  the  rarer  British  quadrupeds.  On 
the  Scotch  moors  the  wild  cat  prowls  along  them  at  night  to  catch 
»  Letters  from  D.  Osborne  to  Sir  W.  Temple  (Griffith,  Farran  &  Co.,  1889),  p.  103. 
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disabled  birds  or  weak  and  stranded  fish.  Below  the  mountains 
of  Wales  and  the  hills  of  the  Border  the  otter  often  slowly  raises 
its  head  from  a  deep  hole  and  startles  the  angler,  while  those  who 
love  the  nymphs'  gardens  in  the  twilight  hear  these  animals 
whistling  to  each  other  and  splashing  along  the  shallows.  Squir- 
rels and  rabbits  naturally  abound  where  bushes  and  foliage  run 
riot  at  the  angles  left  by  the  river's  tortuous  course,  while  the 
hedgehog  pushes  with  many  a  whine  and  grunt  through  the  dank 
herbage.'  The  waterside  forms  a  charming  school  where  the  stoat 
leads  her  five  young  ones  to  give  them  early  lessons  in  rapine. 
That  the  thirsty  mole  should  run  his  galleries  to  the  river  is  only 
natural.  When  moles  are  actively  employed  in  throwing  up  firesh 
heaps  the  country  people  say  that  a  change  of  weather  is  at  hand. 
Occasionally,  by  the  Herefordshire  rivers,  a  donkey  stands  discon- 
tentedly among  the  rich  dank  herbage.  He  is  the  survival  of  a 
notion,  very  common  half  a  century  ago  among  the  farmers  of  that 
county,  that  it  was  both  healthy  and  lucky  for  farm  stock  to  have 
a  donkey  feeding  among  them.  These  creatures,  and  others  that 
might  be  named,  fmnish  no  lack  of  interesting  sights  to  the 
naturalist  who  is  wont  to  wander  by  the  riverside ;  while  the 
domestic  cattle  gathered  in  meditative  groups  under  the  hedges, 
or  cooling  themselves  in  the  water,  lend  just  sufficient  animation 
to  a  walk  through  the  water  meads. 

Many  practical  lessons  in  geology  may  be  obtained  by  studying 
river  banks.  The  useful  soil  and  berbage  torn  from  the  one  side 
are  most  frequently  deposited  in  heaps  of  sand  and  gravel  on  the 
other.  As  a  general  rule,  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
English  rivers  cutaway  their  south  or  western  sides  more  than  the 
other  sides.  In  thus  eating  its  way  across  a  valley  towards  the 
higher  ground  a  river  often  discloses  beds  of  rounded  water- worn 
pebbles,  showing  that  it  is  only  returning  in  a  child-like  fashion 
to  its  old  prehistoric  playthings.  Long  before  the  awful  presences 
with  which  the  Germans  used  to  people  the  groves  by  our  rivers, 
long  before  the  Roman  water  nymphs  shyly  took  possession  of  the 
strange  streams  of  the  western  isles,  the  river  drift-men  and  cave- 
dwellers  prowled  along  the  banks  and  chipped  rude  stone  weapons, 
till  neolithic  man,  succeeding,  began  to  spend  more  pains  and  even 
some  art  upon  them.  Only  the  other  day  a  fine  specimen  of 
such  a  kelt  in  greenstone  was  picked  up  in  river  gravels  near 
Ludlow.  It  is  many  a  century  since  the  Roman  nymphs  decked 
their  hair  for  the  last  time  with  English  wild  flowers,  and  then 
sadly  withdrew  with  the  returning  legions  to  Italy.     But  they 
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have  left  a  glory  behind  them  on  the  grey  streams  and  sunless 
banks  which  they  once  haunted,  and  the  wildings  are  not  without 
an  interest  of  their  own.  It  may  be  that  our  kelpies,  nixies,  and 
even  Neckan  himself,  who 

Sate  and  played  his  harp  of  gold 

Beside  the  river  pool, 

are  but  reprobate  and  abandoned  survivals  from  the  *  elves  of 
hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves '  in  those  far-off  days,  now 
sharing  the  lot  of  Caliban,  Sycorax,  water  wraiths,  river  bulls, 
and  the  like.  Extremes  meet  indeed  when  geology  walks  side  by 
side  with  fairy  mythology. 

A  sadness  of  their  own  faUs  upon  the  nymphs'  gardens  when 
summer  begins  to  wane.     It  does  so  as  curtains  of  mist  wrap 
them  in  the  evenings  which,  spin  them  out  as  men  will,  are 
indubitably  shorter  day  by  day.     But  the  birds  tell  the  same 
story  more  truly.     No  wonder  the  ancients  used  them  so  largely 
in  the  science  of  augiuies.     The   river  worshipper  knows  that 
spring  is  here  in   earnest,  despite  the   proverb-monger's   saws, 
when  he  sees  the  little  mouse-coloured  sand  martin  for  the  first 
time  blown  against  the  grey  cold  skies  over  the  stream  like  a  bit 
of  torn  paper.     How  much  more  is  he  certain  that  summer  has 
fled  when  in  the  last  week  of  July  all  at  once  he  misses  the  swift's 
wild  rush.     It  is  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  earliest,  of 
our  summer  immigrants  to  retrace  its  unmapped  course  to  Africa. 
Wildly  exulting  one  day  as  it  dashes  up  and  down  the  river, 
apparently  quite  at  home,  next  day  it  has  quietly  slipped  off,  and 
a  casual  observer  does  not  miss  it  for  several  days  more.     White, 
who  studied  its   habits  with  the  most  loving  care,  puts  down 
its  departure  as  July  27-29.    No  more  exact  date  could  be  given. 
It  is  jJl  but  a  hundred  years  since  White  was  laid  to  rest  under 
the  homely  tombstone  in  Selbome  Churchyard,  bearing  only  the 
few  letters,  '  G.  W.,  26th  June,  1793,'  yet  in  all  these  years  the 
instinct  of  the  swift  has  not  changed  in  the  least.   It  left  England 
last  year  precisely  at  the  time  laid  down  by  the  naturalist.     Does 
its  susceptibility  to  warm  weather  depend  on  its  not  belonging 
(as  most  people  suppose)   to   the    swallow  family,   but  to   the 
TrochilidcB,  or  humming  birds,  which  science  now  proclaims  that 
it  does  ?     The  general  silence  which  falls  on  our  singing  birds  in 
July,  partly  owing  to  their  being  occupied  in  feeding  their  young, 
partly   because   they   are   passing   through   the    great  summer 
change  of  dress,  only  accentuates    in  a  bird-lover's    mind  the 
departure  of  the  swift. 
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It  is  88  well  not  to  visit  the  nymphs'  gardens  in  winter.  They 
blossom  during  autumn  with  pink-starred  centaury  and  delicate 
eyebright,  with  milk-wort  and  prunella,  and  the  large  purple- 
flowered  meadow  crane's-bill.  A  few  hardy  blooms  may  succeed, 
according  to  the  weather,  but  the  first  flood  effectually  ravages 
them.  They  may  then  be  left  to  the  wild  duck,  the  snipe,  and 
the  teal.  All  the  dreams  of  poetry  and  love  depart  with  the 
song  birds.  Did  anyone,  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  home  of 
Faith,  ever  see  a  water  nymph  bewailing  her  dishevelled  gardens? 
If  so,  she  could  never  have  been  allured  to  stay  with  mortals.  She 
would  only  have  submitted  to  have  been  enclosed  in  the  verses  of 
a  ballad.  A  man-fish.  Sir  R.  Baker  says,  was  caught  on  the  coast 
of  Suffolk  in  1180,  and  *  at  length,  not  being  well  looked  to,  stole 
to  the  sea  and  was  never  seen  after.'  A  water  nymph  would  have 
crowned  herself  with  the  latest  flowers  of  the  year,  and,  like 
Ophelia,  sought  the  river,  and  thence  passed  singing  to  the  sea*. 
There  Ortygia  must  claim  her  to  wait  upon  Arethusa,  or  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Atlas  she  must  glide  into  the  Ocean  to  attend  Zeus 
when  he  goes  to  feast  with  the  blameless  Ethiopians,  the  last 
and  justest  of  men. 

M.  G.  Watkins. 
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'  How  hard  a  thing  it  is  to  be 
A  Christian.     Hard  for  you  and  me ! ' 

says  Mr.  Browning,  in  an  innocent  rhyme.  But  how  much 
harder  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  Jew — impossible  for  you  and  me,  my 
Gentile  brother — and  even  to  a  bom  Hebrew  very  far  from  easy. 
These  reflections  must  occur  to  every  uncircumcised  reader  of 
the  Children  of  the  GJiettOy  by  Mr.  Zangwill  (Heinemann).  Mr. 
Marion  Crawford  has  recently  complained  that  when  he  wants  a 
novel  he  often  gets  a  treatise  on  religion,  politics,  society,  or  what 
not,  and  he  wishes  that  novelists  woidd  stick  to  business.  Treatises 
we  can  have  in  any  number,  good  stories  are  scarcer.  Mr. 
Crawford  asks  for  a  novel  and  is  given  a  treatise;  I  ask  for  a 
treatise,  and  am  given  a  novel  in  the  Children  of  the  Ohetto.  The 
manners,  customs,  and  ideas  of  the  polyglot  cosmopolitan  modem 
Israelite  are  most  curious,  amusing,  and  instructive.  The  peculi- 
arities of  his  ritual  are  as  minute,  frivolous,  and  vexatious  as  those 
of  ancient  Rome  or  modem  Kanekas.  Mr.  Zangwill  clearly  knows 
a  great  deal  about  them.  His  book  is  more  full  of  words  needing 
a  glossary  than  the  early  Anglo-Indian  tales  of  Mr.  Kipling.  Then 
why  did  he  not  write  a  treatise  when  he  might  have  done  it  so 
well  ?  Why  did  he  produce  a  kind  of  Hebrew  Charicles^  an  impro- 
ving tale  in  which  the  fictitious  characters  work  through  Greek 
manners  and  customs.  The  *  novel '  part  of  Children  of  the  Ghetto 
does  not  interest  me  much;  in  fact,  I  have,  as  £eir  as  possible, 
skipped  it,  with  the  purpose  of  getting  to  business.  There  have 
been  lately  published  a  number  of  novels  of  Jewish  life — ^for 
example,  Dr.  Phillips  (which  I  have  not  read),  and  a  tale  by 
INIr.  Sidney  Hartland,  The  ThoraJi,  and  a  work  named  Violet 
Moses,  and  Reuben  Sachs,  by  Miss  Levy.  The  heroine  of  Mr. 
ZangwUl's  book  also  writes  a  novel  concerning  her  race,  and 
does  not  spare  their  foibles.     As  far  as  I    am  acquainted  with 
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this  literature,   no  one  has   made   so   much   of  the   ritual,  and 
folk-lore,  and  cabbalah  of  the  Chosen  People  as  Mr.  Zangwill. 
One  regrets  that,  introduced  into  a  tale,  their  interest  is  dimi- 
nished by  the  atmosphere  of  fiction,  through  which  we  cannot 
see  them  steadily.      The  question  arises,   would  not  the  little 
world  of  readers  have  preferred  a  treatise  to  a  novel  ?    Is  the 
novel  to  be  lord  of  all,  so  that  we  cease  to  be  able  to  read  anything 
else  ?    This  would  be  very  unfortunate,  for  a  romance  is  not  really 
the  best,  but  the  worst,  vehicle  for  a  discussion  of  Biblical  Criticism, 
of  Darwinism,  of  Political  Economy.     Many  smatterers  may  be 
made,  but  people  who  really  care  for  a  subject  are  disappointed. 
Missheberach^  and  Chevrah,  eindShuvdar,  and  Shool^  and  MitzvahSy 
and  Shidduchy  and  Shaaa,  and  Tripha  are  all  attractive  mysteries ; 
one  wants  to  be  told  facts  about  them,  and  many  other  mysteries, 
in  a  straightforward   way.     One   wants  a  dictionary  of  Jewish 
antiquities  and  an  historical  account  of  their  development.    Are 
they  purely  Jewish,  or  common  in  part  to  the  Semitic  race  ?    No 
doubt  Mr.  Zangwill  could  tell  us  much  about  these  things  if  he 
chose,  but  a  foolish  generation  seeks  for  a  novel,  so  he  gives  us  a 
novel  instead.     There  is  a  doubt,  it  seems,  as  to  whether  peacock 
is  forbidden  meat.     Was  there  once  a  Jewish  tribe  of  which  the 
peacock  was  a  totem,  or  does  it  divide  the  hoof  by  some  illicit 
process  ?    No  Gentile,  or  only  a  very  unusual  specialist  among 
Gentiles,  can  read  the  texts,  the  commentaries,  the  super-com- 
mentaries, the  super-super-commentaries  on  Jewish  taboos.     All 
these  taboos  must  be,  in  origin,  very  ancient,  and  must  have  been 
instituted  for  some  rational  cause,  or  cause  that  then  seemed 
rational.     For  uncounted  generations  the  ancient  people,  unlike 
all  modem  peoples,  which  simplify  life,  has  gone  on  complicat- 
ing and  refining  upon  primitive  practices.     The  Maoris  have  a 
large  body  of  taboos,  but  nothing  to  the  Jewish.    Apparently  rich 
Hebrews  are  tempted  to  simplify ;  in  Mr.  Zangwill's  book  they 
are  constrained  to  be  strict  by  the  influence  of  a  Catholic  house- 
keeper, Mary  O'Reilly.     She  keeps  them  up  to  the  mark.     Mr. 
Zangwill  is  a  most  tantalising  writer.     He  speaks  of  a  Hebrew 
Arabicm  Nights,  the  story  of  Eldad  the  Danite,  who  discovered 
the  Ten  Lost  Tribes.     Why  does   he  not  translate  Eldad  the 
Danite?    Probably  because  a  hundred  people  would  read  a  novel 
for  one  just  person  that  would  read  Eldad. 

In  this  weary  world  of  silly  demand  and  compulsory  supply 
people  must  write  what  will  be  read.  But,  if  the  Children  of  the 
Ohetto  be  not  the  ideal  book  on  modem  Judaism,  just  because  it 
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had  to  be  a  novel,  at  all  events  it  is  an  incalculable  improvement 
on  the  author's  Old  Maids'  Club^  and  is  a  revelation  of  a  world  we 
know  nothing  about ;  it  gives  a  glimpse  into  the  greats  and  most 
extraordinary  of  all  survivals,  and  may  even  create  a  public  for  a 
more  scientific  and  explicit  statement  of  the  facts.  Other  novelists 
of  Judaism,  writing  from  within  or  from  without,  have  usually 
drawn  a  less  kindly  picture  of  the  ancient  people.  In  Violet 
Moaea  there  is  more  card-playing  than  ritual,  religion,  or  folk- 
lore. There  the  Hebrews  play  as  inde&tigably  as  the  Baroness 
de  Bernstein  and  her  contemporaries.  Here  they  are  £Eur  more 
human  and  more  prehistoric.  Almost  every  kind  of  reader  will 
find  the  Children  of  the  Ghetto  interesting ;  some  for  the  sake  of 
the  story  and  the  characters,  some  for  the  manners,  some  for 
both. 

• 

People  sometimes  make  poetry  in  dreams ;  few  make  riddles. 
Here  is  an  example.  A  lady  who  was  fond  of  riddles  dreamed  that 
she  met  another  lady,  a  stranger  to  her.  *  I  shall  not  tell  you  my 
name,'  said  the  strange  lady,  '  but  Til  put  it  like  this.  If  I  had  a 
tame  hare  which  escaped  and  you  caught  it,  and  asked  me  if  you 
might  chain  it  up — that's  my  name.' 

^Letitia  Harrop!*  answered  the  dreamer  at  once.  'Let  I 
tie  a  hare  up.' 

There  was  no  pause  for  reflection  in  the  dream,  anymore  than 
in  another  case.  The  dreamer,  walking  with  a  Mend,  met  an 
acquaintance  of  ovine  appearance,  who  saluted  with  a  curious 
duck. 

^  What  a  queer  bow ! '  said  the  companion  in  the  dream. 

*  Sheep-dip,'  answered  the  dreamer ;  a  kind  of  pun  which, 
perhaps,  nobody  would  have  made  when  awake,  any  more  than  he 
would  have  solved  the  idiotic  riddle  of  Letitia  Harrop.  As  another 
dream-absurdity  one  may  mention  the  lady  who  met  (in  a  vision 
of  the  night)  another  lady,  who  had  a  baby.  ^  I  shall  call  him 
Jehovah,'  said  the  mother. 

'  Impossible ! '  said  the  dreamer. 

^  Yes,  and  I  shall  call  him  Jah,  for  short ! ' 

The  world  which  reads  much  does  not  read  Wodrow's  AruUeeta 
in  four  large  quarto  volumes,  published  by  the  Wodrow  Society. 
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Wodrow  is  pplendid,  especially  in  those  huge  note-books ;  he  is 
a  kind  of  Covenanting  Pepys.  He  was  a  child  of  the  Covenant 
after  the  sufferings  were  over — flourishing  chiefly  between  1700 
and  1730.  No  historian  was  ever  more  industrious ;  his  collection 
of  manuscripts  was  unrivalled,  and,  though  a  strong  Presbyterian, 
he  always  gave  his  documents,  so  that  his  readers  can  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 

Wodrow,  like  Pepys,  was  universally  curious;  he  collected 
fossils  and  antiquities,  and  corresponded  with  many  noted  people, 
among  others  with  Cotton  Mather.  like  Cotton  Mather,  he 
delighted  in  witches,  ghosts,  wraiths,  omens,  second  sight,  and 
his  Arudecta  are  a  collection  of  psychical  instances.  A  young 
speaker  in  Children  of  the  Ghetto  maintains  that  miracles  did  not 
*  overlap  into  New  Testament  times.*  They  certainly  overlapped 
into  Covenanting  times.  Among  Wodrow's  anecdotes  there  is  a 
queer  case  of  conscience.  A  minister  had  been  preaching  at  some 
distance  from  home  on  witchcraft.  He  advised  his  audience  never 
to  listen  to  the  devil.  As  he  rode  back  a  voice  cried,  '  Ho,  even 
the  minister  must  listen  to  the  devil ! '  No  answer.  The  devil 
went  on  bantering  the  minister,  and  finally  said,  *  When  you  get 
home  you  will  find  the  good  wife  has  a  roasted  chicken  for  dinner. 
Don't  you  eat  none  of  him,'  or  words  to  that  effect.  The  worthy 
pastor  at  last  gained  his  roof-tree,  and  found  roast  chicken  waiting 
for  him.  This  was  unwelcome.  His  wife  explained  that  she  had 
bought  the  fowl  from  a  woman  who  had  a  bad  name  for  witchcraft. 
What  was  the  minister  to  do  ?  If  he  did  not  eat,  he  was  listening 
to  the  devil.  If  he  did  eat,  the  consequences  might  be  &tal. 
Never  was  a  harder  case.  At  that  moment  the  minister's  dog 
entered  the  room.  The  minister  offered  him  a  slice  of  the  breast. 
He  ate  it,  and  fell  down  dead.  The  minister's  conscience  was 
now  at  rest.  *  That  day  he  ate  no  more ' — of  the  chicken,  at  all 
events. 

In  the  Naiional  Observer,  lately,  appeared  some  ghosts  of 
St.  Andrew's,  a  haunted  town  to  Wodrow,  who  gives  several — 
one  very  weak,  about  the  coachman  and  butler  appearing  to  two 
men  in  the  Archbishop's  house.  No  doubt  they  were  the  coach- 
man and  butler,  but  the  Archbishop  who  succeeded  Sharpe  seems 
to  have  seen  something  more  alarming.  There  is  now  no  relic  of 
the  house  except  an  old  gateway.  The  Cardinal's  ghost,  in  the 
NatioTud  Observer,  ia  much  more  plausible  and  affecting.  In  his 
red  hat  and  robes  he  was  taken  at  first  for  a  woman.  The 
Observer's  ghost  of  Harleston  of  Bathillet  is  not  genuine.     He 
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had  no  business  in  a  modem  house,  even  though  the  estate  on 
which  the  house  stands  did  at  one  time  belong  to  Archbishop 
Sharpe. 


Almost  as  worthy  of  Wodrow  as  any  of  these  apparitions  is  Mr. 
Frederick  Tait's  great  drive  at  golt  Already  there  are  sceptics, 
but  the  evidence  is  excellent.  The  ball  lit,  from  the  tee,  on  the 
table  land  ending  in  Walkinshaw's  grave ;  the  tee  itself  was  far 
back.  Mr.  Tait's  brother,  playing  in  a  match  in  front,  was  stand- 
ing below  this  eminence,  and  the  ball  went  over  his  head.  This 
is  a  *  carry '  of  250  yards  ;  c'e%t  la  le  Trdrade,  for,  once  alighted  on 
the  smooth  and  frozen  surface  of  the  hiU,  the  ball  might  easily 
run  to  where  it  was  found,' nearly  a  hundred  yards  further  on. 
There  was  no  dog  nor  bird  of  the  air  to  carry  the  matter,  and  the 
l>arty  in  front  did  not  play  the  wrong  ball.  The  dynamics  of  a 
golf  ball  have  therefore  to  be  reconsidered.  Professor  Tait  has 
written  on  them,  in  a  manner  only  intelligible  to  mathematicians, 
in  the  Golfing  Anmbal.  He  says  that  a  cricket  ball  may  probably 
be  hit  200  yards  on  the  fly,  but  one  would  be  glad  to  see  an 
authentic  example  of  so  great  a  performance.  '  Stout  arms  of 
men,'  we  may  say,  slightly  altering  the  old  Earl  of  Derby's  ex- 
clamation at  the  tournament,  '  Oh,  stout  hearts  of  men.' 

• 

I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Fiske  The  Song  of  the  Ancient 
People  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.).  Here  Miss  Proctor  versifies 
the  beliefs  of  the  Zunis,  or  Pueblo  Indians ;  Mr.  Gushing,  who 
knows  that  strange  people,  adds  a  commentary,  and  Mr.  Fiske  a 
preface  and  notes,  while  Mr.  Julian  Scott  does  the  coloured  illus- 
trations. The  verse  is  very  fair  verse,  but  one  prefers  one's  Zunis 
in  prose.  They  are  an  agricultural  and  settled  American  people ; 
traces  of  much  older  cities  of  theirs  have  been  discovered  by  an 
archaeological  expedition.  They  have  a  singular  mystic  mythology, 
a  cosmogony  nearly  as  metaphysical  as  that  preserved  in  the  Maori 
hymns.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Fiske,  like  J.  G.  Miiller,  explains  the 
differences  of  old  European  and  old  American  civilisation,  or  higher 
barbarism,  by  the  absence  in  America  of  beasts  of  burden.  You 
cannot  have  a  pastoral  state  of  society  where  the  functions  of  the 
shepherd,  as  in  Tahiti,  are  a  perfect  sinecure  for  want  of  sheep. 
Man  must  occupy  a  different  position  where  there  are  no  horses, 
asses,  camels,  or  elephants.     The  Americans  were  thus  terribly 
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handicapped,  but  when  Mr.  Fiske  speaks  of  them  as  only  attaining 
^  a  barbarism  without  iron  or  the  alphabet/  I  venture  to  think 
that  he  does  them  injustice.  Ever  since  Mr.  Lewis  Morgan's 
time  American  writers  have  run  down  the  Aztec  and  Peruvian 
civilisations.  Iron  they  had  not,  but  the  Egyptians  used  it  very 
little,  and,  like  the  Aztecs,  had  *no  alphabet.'  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  Conqueror  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Spaniards,  much 
more  accustomed  than  we  are  to  a  noble  architecture,  were  aston- 
ished by  the  buildings  of  Mexico,  and  by  the  splendour  of  life 
there.  Mr.  Morgan  did  his  best  to  reduce  it  to  the  Pueblo  level. 
But  anything  more  like  Venice,  and  less  like  a  Pueblo  village, 
than  the  lake  city  of  Mexico  cannot  be  conceived.  The  few 
remains  of  Mexican  art  attest  the  facts.  The  Zufds  are  expert 
potters,  and  weave  brilliant  rugs,  but  these  things  would  not  have 
wakened  the  enthusiasm  of  Gortez,  and  Diaz,  and  Sahagun.  When 
we  read  their  descriptions  of  the  flourishing  fields,  we  cannot  say, 
with  Mr.  Fiske,  that  *  agriculture,  properly  speaking,  was  impos- 
sible.' In  the  British  Museum  there  is  an  Aztec  mask,  in  hard 
polished  stone,  which  might  be  taken  for  Greek  if  we  did  not 
know  it  was  Mexican.  The  '  Pueblo  castles  and  gardens  of  maize ' 
do  not  really  represent  that  ruined  civilisation ;  compare  a  *  Pueblo 
castle'  with  the  fallen  Maya  cities,  the  hieroglyphs,  the  vast 
pillars,  some  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  as  well  as  in  Stephens's  book.  Mexico  was  more  akin 
to  Egypt  or  Assyria  than  to  Pueblo  culture.  The  ruins  prove 
this,  and  the  books  of  the  Conquerors  confirm  it.  These  more 
than  half-naked  gentry,  sitting  in  a  dreary  bare  room,  with  a 
ladder  and  a  few  pots  and  rugs,  as  in  Mr.  Scott's  pictures,  do  not 
represent  the  contemporaries  of  Montezuma  any  more  than  a 
crofter,  in  a  clay  cottage,  represents  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
Many  American  antiquaries  appear  to  be  of  a  different  opinion, 
but  they  are  not  likely  to  persuade  me  that  Montezuma  was  a 
kind  of  Zuni  or  Moqui,  and  that  the  conquest  of  Cortes,  the  most 
romantic  event  in  the  history  of  mankind,  was  a  victory  over 
some  tribes  of  Moquis.  The  very  religions,  rites,  and  myths  are 
perfectly  diflTerent,  luckily  for  Mr.  Gushing,  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  offered  up  to  Hintzilopochtli. 

The  Athenoffu/m,  promises  to  publish,  too  late  for  this  paper, 
Scott's  original  conclusion  of  8t.  BxmarCa  WeU.  As  the  story 
stands,  all  turns   on   the   wild   behaviour  of  the  heroine,  Clara 
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Mowbray,  and  that  wild  behaviour  is  not  *  motived/  The  tale  is 
almost  the  worst  of  Sir  Walter's,  if  not  quite  the  worst,  and  could 
scarcely  be  redeemed  even  by  the  original  motive.  But,  without 
that  motive,  it  has  very  little  merit  or  meaning.  Lockhart 
explains  that  the  '  delicacy '  of  James  Ballantyne,  who  was  an 
egregiously  dull  man,  caused  Scott  to  cancel  and  rewrite  twenty- 
four  pages.  Sir  Walter  was  much  too  good-natured.  In  a  proof- 
sheet  of  Redgauntlet  I  find  Scott  speaking  of  a  pendant  to  a 
picture,  and  James  Ballantyne  asking,  in  the  margin,  what  he 
means  by  that  recondite  expression.  This  seems  to  prove  Ballan- 
tyne's  extraordinary  dulne&s,  and  the  mystery  which  so  vexed 
Lockhart — why  did  Scott  accept  and  endure  these  Ballantynes  ? — 
becomes  more  mysterious  than  ever.  He  did,  indeed,  show  ^  a 
remarkable  degree  of  good-nature '  when  he  accepted  the  criticism 
of  this  dolt,  who,  probably,  was  useful  as  a  ^  foolometer.'  If 
James  understood  anything,  it  must  have  been  perfectly  lucid  to 
the  feeblest  intelligence.  If  he  objected  to  anything,  to  that  the 
conmion  steadfast  dunce  would  object.  Still,  till  one  sees  the 
fragment,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  the  original  denouement 
of  St.  Bonanza  Well  was  managed.  The  reader  may  look  at  it 
as  it  stands,  and  marvel,  and  consult  the  Athenoeum.  Here,  for 
once,  the  supposed  interests  of  '  the  young  girl '  did  really  harm 
a  romance.  But  one  fails  to  see  that  the  'yotuig  girl'  is  so 
mischievous  as  some  modem  authors  allege.  Her  dear  mother 
really  does  the  mischief.  She  draws  the  line  here,  and  not  there, 
in  a  manner  totally  incomprehensible  to  the  moralist.  When 
the  fear  of  her  mi^es  an  author  leave  his  book  meaningless 
then  she  is  mischievous,  but  this  is  rare.  What  is  it  that  all 
the  novelists  who  denounce  the  young  girl  want  to  say  ?  Can 
they  beat  Suetonius,  or  give  points  to  Petronius  Arbiter  ?  Are  they 
kept  awake  by  the  draggled  laurels  of  M.  Zola?  There  is 
more  monotony  than  novelty  to  be  found  in  the  path  which  the 
young  girl  guards  with  a  flaming  sword.  Suppose  that  some 
grumbling  repressed  genius  writes  a  book  with  the  frank  title 
Not  for  Young  Oi/rls,  It  might  have  a  vogue  in  sporting  and 
military  circles,  but,  merely  as  a  romance,  it  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  better  than  another.  Judging  by  what  one  does  see  in 
novels  one  marvels  what  it  is  that  authors  are  afiraid  to  say ;  that 
it  can  be  anything  worth  saying  one  very  greatly  doubts. 
Novelists  have  much  more  elbow-room  tha^i  Homex,  Virgil, 
Dante,  or  the  Greek  tragedians  ever  usurped.  What  was  wide 
enough  for  iEschylus  might  afford  scope  for  a  genius  in  three 
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volumes.  Cannot  a  Society  be  formed  to  print  privately,  and 
remmierate  on  the  usual  scale,  one  or  two  of  these  daring 
intellects?  Then  we  should  know  exactly  what  that  is  which 
glows  within  them ;  the  secret  need  not  die  in  their  breasts  which 
they  bum  to  reveal.  If  they  cannot  do  themselves  justice  within 
the  limits  which  sufficed  for  classical  tragedy,  perhaps  they  cannot 
be  such  illustrious  writers  after  all.  It  is  not  the  topic  (however 
nasty)  which  makes  the  genius.  They  may  reply  that  they  have 
not  the  old  freedom.  I  admit  that  a  novel  with  a  hero  who 
murdered  his  &ther  and  married  his  mother,  or  who  stabbed  his 
mother  for  slaying  his  &ther,  nught  shock  Mr.  Mudie.  But 
probably  these  are  not  the  subjects  for  which  they  pine.  They 
have  certainly  more  scope  than  James  Ballantyne  allowed  to 
Scott,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  make  better  use  of  their  advantages. 

♦  • 

A  SONG  OF  SHERWOOD. 

'  Hey,  Bobin,  jolly  Robin, 
Tell  me  how  thy  lady  doth  ? ' 
My  lady  is  in  fair  Sherwood 
With  Will  and  Allan  both. 
Will's  comely  scarlet  jerkin 
Is  doflTed  for  the  hodden  gray  : 
And  there's  neither  song  nor  story 
On  Allan's  lips  to-day. 

'  Hey,  Robin,  jolly  Robin, 
Tell  me  how  thy  lady  doth  ? ' 
She  doeth  well  if  they  do  well 
To  sleep  ihat  are  not  loth. 
She  has  green  turfs  to  her  bed, 
To  her  pillow,  mosses  green. 
The  white  owl  drones  her  luUaby, 
The  grasses  make  her  screen. 

'Hey,  Robin, jolly  Robin, 

TeU  me  when  thy  lady  wakes  ? ' 

When  the  snow  that  fell  last  winter 

Makes  white  the  forest  brakes. 

All  for  her  sake  goes  Scarlet 
'  In  dool  while  the  world  spins  round, 

Allan  and  I  walk  wearily — 

Maid  Marian  sleeps  so  sound. 

NORA   HOPPER. 

*  « 
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Among  topics  forbidden  to  the  modem  novelist  is  that  of 
Catakiny  the  popular  tale.  Of  Catskin  and  her  sister  Cinderella, 
Miss  Eoalfe  Cox  has  edited  for  the  Folk-Lore  Society  (Niitt) 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  diflTerent  forms.  They  seem  to  show 
that  pieces  of  any  other.'  fairy  tale  whatever  may  be  introduced, 
and  have  been  introduced,  into  Cinderella,  while  parts  of  dn" 
dereUa  got  into  the  legend  of  Aslaug,  Sigurd's  daughter,  and 
other  mediaeval  heroic  tales.  But  as  to  when  and  where  the  story 
was  first"  told,  the  large  and  curious  collection  of  various  forms 
seems  to  elucidate  nothing.  Miss  Cox's  work  is  most  interesting 
to  the  student,  and  if  she  pines  for  more  worlds  to  conquer,  she 
may  take  up  the  legend  of  Eurydice,'  the  dead  bride  restored  and 
lost  again ;  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  of  the  world's 
romances. 

A.  Lang. 
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'Dntf,  Not  Happiness,  is  tlie  Troe  Oiiject  of  Life. 

WHAT  COMMMIDS  THE  ADMIRATION  AND  HOMAGE  OF  MANIIND  7-GHARACTCR 
AND  STERLIN8  HONESTY  OF  PURPOSE. 

THE  FATHER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

AN    nrCIDBNT    IN    HIS    FIB8T    OANVASS. 

*TELL  IM  TO  CHALK  HIS  NAME  ON  THE  COUNTER.  AND  YOUR  FATHER  SHALL  ASK 

HIS  CHARACTER/ 

'  If  I  were  asked  to  aeeount  In  a  lentenea  for  hli  flrreat  popularity,  I  should  say  It  was  hLs 
great  urbanity,  his  fidelity  to  true  Liberalism,  his  love  of  Independence,  and  his  unlmpeach- 1 
able  character.  During  his  first  canvass  (about  60  years  ago),  Mr.  VUUers  and  two  fMendi 
entered  a  small  shop  at  Wlllenhall  that  had  been  left  In  charge  of  a  young  girl.  On  learning 
their  business  the  damsel  shouted  upstairs,  **  Mother,  here's  a  gentleman  as  la  eome  for 
ftt^ther's  vote  for  Member  of  Parliament."  To  this  a  voice  fl*om  above  made  answer,  **  Tell  in 
to  ehalk  his  name  on  the  counter,  and  your  FATHER  SHALL  ASK  HIS  CHARACTER.'*  **  Thank 
you.  Ma'am,*'  shouted  the  candidate ;  after  which,  turning  to  his  companions,  he  said,  **  Boo^ 
that  for  me,  I  am  as  certain  of  it  as  if  it  were  already  given,  *—jretrc€utie  chronicle. 

RUSSIA'S   ADVANCE    TOWiUMIS 
INDIA. 

Conversations  with  Skobelelf. 

*  Bokhara  is  a  wretched  plac«  to 
live  in.'  Aooopding  to  hie  account 
the  Khanate  le  eo  unhealthy  that  a 
Rueelan  occuf>ation  le  only  poe»ibte 
by  the  aid  of 

END'S  'FRUIT  SALT.' 

'We  ought  to  be  fHende.  .  .  .  Why 
ehould  two  European  Powei^  quarrel 
over  a  few  Aeiatfce  ?  WE  OUGHT  TO 
BE  FRIENDS.  WE  STRONGLY  WISH 
IT.  .  .  .  It  Is  England's  hoetlllty  that 
ppovokee  our  advance  moi^e  than 
anything  else.'— C.  Martin. 

"E^^YPT,  CAIBO.— -Since  my 

^^   irriTalinBgypiinAngvBtlastlbATf. 

on  three  ocoasiooB,  been  attacked  by  ferrr. 

On  the  fint  oooMion  I  lay  in  hospital  for 

■ix  weeks.     The  )att  attacks  hare  be^u 

oompletiely  repulMd  in  a  short  time  bv  th- 

..«^-r   «,«*m   -*>«    W-.  use  of  your  raluable  »•  FRUIT  SAI^f,"  lo 

•BOOK   THAT   POB   MM,*  ^jiich  I  owe  my  present  health,  at  tv 

very  least,  if  not  my  life  itself.    Heartfolt  gratita<1e  for  ny  reatoratton  impels  ms  to  add  my  tsstlBtMmy  to  tae 

already  OTsrwhslming  store  of  the  same,  snd  in  so  doing  I  feel  thst  I  sm  hat  obeyiofr  the  dictates  of  doty 

•  Gratefully  yours,  A  Corpoiul,  l&th  Hnsears.— S8th  May,  1«*83; 

•  I  used  my  **FBniT  SALT*'  freely  in  my  last  serere  attack  of  fever, and  I  hare  every  reason  to  ny 
I  believe  it  saved  my  lif^— J.  C.  Bnc* 

FEVERISH  COLDS,  CHILLS,  PETERS,  BLOOD  POISOHS,  THROAT  IRRITATIOll,  ic 

DRAWING  AN  OVERDRAPT  ON  TNE  RANK  OP  LIFE. 

late  Hours,  Fagged,  Unnatural  Excitement,  Breathing  Impure  Air,  too  Rich  Food,  Alcoholic  Drink,  Gontj. 
Rheumatic,  and  other  Blood  Poisons,  Fevers,  Feverish  Colds,  Influen»,  Sleeplessness,  Biliousnees,  Blok  Ileada<  hr. 
Skin  Eruptions,  Pimples  on  the  Face,  Want  of  Appetite,  Sourness  of  Stomach,  Ac  It  prevents  Diarrhoea,  and 
removes  it  in  the  early  stages. 

USE    ENO*S    'FRUIT    SALT.' 

IT  IS  PLEASANT,  COOLING,  HEALTH -GIVING,  REFRESHING,  and  IKVIGORATING. 
Ton  etmnot  overttatt  its  grtat  value  in  keeping  the  Blood  Fure  and  free  from  iMteue, 

ENO'S  'FBUIT  SALT  '  assists  the  ftinetions  of  the  LIVER.  BOVTSLS,  SKUf^and 
KIDNEYS  by  Natural  Means;  thus  the  blood  U  freed  from  POISONOUS  op  other  HURTFUL 
MATTERS.  It  is  impossible  to  overstate  its  Ereat  value.  THERE  IS  NO  DOUBT  that,  where 
It  has  been  taken  in  the  earliest  staves  of  a  disease,  it  has  in  innumerable  instances 

{»revented  a  severe  illness.   Without  sueh  a  simple  preeaution  the  JEOPARDY  OP  LIFE  IS 
MMENSELY  INCREASED.  

CAUnOV.— A»m<fM  each  Bottle,  and  ne  that  the  Captmle  U  marked  END'S  *  FRUIT  SALT.'    Wnkemt  it. 
fom  have  been  %mpoeed  m  iy  •  voorlhUu  imUatUm, 

Prepared  only  at  ENO'8  'FRUIT  SALT'  Works,  London,  8.E. 
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A  Gentleman  of  France: 

BEING    THE    MEMOIRS    OF    GASTON    DE    BONNE, 
SIEUR    BE    MARSAC. 

By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  FIGflT  OX  THE  STAIRS. 

THE  certainty,  which  this  sound  gave  me,  that  I  was  in  the 
right  house,  and  that  it  held  also  the  villain  to  whom  I  owed 
all  my  misfortunes — for  who  but  Fresnoy  could  have  furnished  the 
broken  coin  which  had  deceived  mademoiselle  ? — had  a  singularly 
inspiriting  eflTect  upon  me.  I  felt  every  muscle  in  my  body  grow 
on  the  instant  hard  as  steel,  my  eyes  more  keen,  my  ears  sharper — 
all  my  senses  more  apt  and  vigorous.  I  stole  off  like  a  cat  from 
the  balustrade,  over  which  I  had  been  looking,  and  without  a 
second's  delay  began  the  search  for  mademoiselle's  room;  reflecting 
that  though  the  garrison  now  amounted  to  four,  I  had  no  need  to 
despair.  If  I  could  release  the  prisoners  without  noise— which 
would  be  easy  were  the  key  in  the  lock — we  might  hope  to  pass 
through  the  hall  by  a  tour  deforce  of  one  kind  or  another.  And 
a  church-clock  at  this  moment  striking  Five,  and  reminding  me 
that  we  had  only  half  an  hour  in  which  to  do  all  and  reach  the 
horses,  I  was  the  more  inclined  to  risk  something. 

The  h'ght  which  I  had  seen  from  below  himg  in  a  flat-bottomed 
lantern  just  beyond  the  head  of  the  stairs,   and  outside  the 
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entrance  to  one  of  two  jmssages  which  appeared  to  lead  to  the 
back  part  of  the  house.  Suspecting  that  M.  de  Bnihrs  business  had 
lain  with  mademoiselle,  I  guessed  that  the  light  had  been  placed 
for  his  convenience.  With  this  clue  and  the  position  of  the  window 
to  guide  me,  I  fixed  on  a  door  on  the  right  of  this  passage,  and 
scarcely  four  paces  from  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Before  I  made 
any  sign,  however,  I  knelt  down  and  ascertained  that  there  was 
a  hght  in  the  room,  and  also  that  the  key  was  not  in  the  lock. 

So  far  satisfied,  I  scratched  on  the  door  with  my  finger-nails, 
at  first  softly,  then  with  greater  force,  and  presently  I  heard 
someone  in  the  room  rise.  I  felt  sure  that  the  person,  whoever 
it  was,  had  taken  the  alarm  and  was  listening,  and  putting  my 
lips  to  the  keyhole  I  whispered  mademoiselle's  name. 

A  footstep  crossed  the  room  sharply,  and  I  heard  muttering 
just  within  the  door.  I  thought  I  detected  two  voices.  But 
I  was  impatient,  and,  getting  no  answer,  whispered  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  '  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire,  are  you  there  ?  * 

Still  no  answer.  The  muttering,  too,  had  stopped,  and  all  was 
still — in  the  room,  and  in  the  silent  house.  I  tried  again.  *  It  is 
I,  Gaston  de  Marsac,'  I  said.  ^Do  you  hear?  I  am  conie  to 
release  you.'  I  spoke  as  loudly  as  I  dared,  but  most  of  the 
soimd  seemed  to  come  back  on  me  and  wander  in  suspicious 
murmurings  down  the  staircase. 

This  time,  however,  an  exclamation  of  surprise  rewarded  me, 
and  a  voice,  which  I  recognised  at  once  as  mademoiselle's,  an- 
swered softly : 

'  What  is  it  ?     Who  is  there  ?  ' 

^  Craston  de  Marsac,'  I  answered.     *  Do  you  need  my  help  ? ' 

The  very  brevity  of  her  reply ;  the  joyful  sob  which  accom- 
panied it,  and  which  I  detected  even  through  the  door ;  the  wild 
cry  of  thankfulness — almost  an  oath — of  her  companion — all  these 
assured  me  at  once  that  I  was  welcome — welcome  as  I  had  never 
been  before — ^and,  so  assuring  me,  braced  me  to  the  height  of  any 
occasion  which  might  befall. 

^  Can  you  open  the  door  ? '  I  muttered.  All  the  time  I  was 
on  my  knees,  my  attention  divided  between  the  inside  of  the 
room  and  the  stray  sounds  which  now  and  then  came  up  to  me 
from  the  hall  below.     *  Have  you  the  key  ? ' 

'  No ;  we  are  locked  in,'  mademoiselle  answered. 

I  expected  this.  *  If  the  door  is  bolted  inside,'  I  whispered, 
^  unfiEtsten  it,  if  you  please.' 

They  answered  that  it  was  not,  so  bidding  them  stand  badb 
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a  little  from  it,  I  rose  and  set  my  shoulder  against  it.  I  hoped  to 
be  able  to  burst  it  in  with  only  one  crash,  which  by  itself,  a  single 
sound,  might  not  alarm  the  men  downstairs.  But  my  weight  made 
no  impression  upon  the  lock,  and  the  opposite  wall  being  too  far 
distant  to  allow  me  to  get  any  purchase  for  my  feet,  I  presently 
desisted.  The  closeness  of  the  door  to  the  jambs  warned  me  that 
an  attempt  to  prise  it  open  would  be  equally  futile ;  and  for  a 
moment  I  stood  gazing  in  perplexity  at  the  solid  planks,  which 
bid  fair  to  baffle  me  to  the  end. 

The  position  was,  indeed,  one  of  great  difficulty,  nor  can  I  now 
think  of  any  way  out  of  it  better  or  other  than  that  which  I  adopted. 
Against  the  wall  near  the  head  of  the  stairs  I  had  noticed,  as  I 
came  up,  a  stout  wooden  stool.  I  stole  out  and  fetched  this,  and 
setting  it  against  the  opposite  wall,  endeavoured  in  this  way  to 
get  sufficient  purchase  for  my  feet.  The  lock  still  held ;  but,  as  I 
threw  my  whole  weight  on  the  door,  the  panel  against  which  I 
leaned  gave  way  and  broke  inwards  with  a  loud,  crashing  sound, 
which  echoed  through  the  empty  house,  and  might  almost  have 
been  heard  in  the  street  outside. 

It  reached  the  ears,  at  any  rate,  of  the  men  sitting  below,  and 
I  heard  them  troop  noisily  out  and  stand  in  the  hall,  now  talking 
loudly,  and  now  listening.  A  minute  of  breathless  suspense 
followed — it  seemed  a  long  minute  ;  and  then,  to  my  relief,  they 
tramped  back  again,  and  I  was  free  to  return  to  my  task.  Another 
thrust,  directed  a  little  lower,  would,  I  hoped,  do  the  business ; 
but  to  make  this  the  more  certain  I  knelt  down  and  secured  the 
stool  firmly  against  the  wall.  As  I  rose  after  settling  it,  something 
else,  without  sound  or  warning,  rose  also,  taking  me  completely  by 
surprise — a  man's  head  above  the  top  stair,  which,  as  it  happened, 
faced  me.     His  eyes  met  mine,  and  I  knew  I  was  discovered. 

He  turned  and  bundled  downstairs  again  with  a  scared  face, 
going  so  quickly  that  I  could  not  have  caught  him  if  I  would,  or 
had  had  the  wit  to  try.  Of  silence  there  was  no  longer  need.  In 
a  few  seconds  the  alarm  would  be  raised.  I  had  small  time  for 
thought.  Laying  myself  bodily  against  the  door,  I  heaved  and 
pressed  with  all  my  strength  ;  but  whether  I  was  careless  in  my 
haste,  or  the  cause  was  other,  the  lock  did  not  give.  Instead  the 
stool  slipped,  and  I  fell  with  a  crash  on  the  floor  at  the  very 
moment  the  alarm  reached  the  men  below. 

I  remember  that  the  crash  of  my  unlucky  fall  seemed  to  release 
all  the  prisoned  noises  of  the  house,  A  &int  scream  within  the  room 
was  but  a  prelude,  lost  the  next  moment  in  the  roar  of  dismay,  the 
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clatter  of  weapons,  and  volley  of  oaths  and  cries  and  curses  which^ 
rolling  up  from  below,  echoed  hollowly  about  me,  as  the  startled 
knaves  rushed  to  their  weapons,  and  charged  across  the  flags  and 
up  the  staircase.  I  had  space  for  one  desperate  effort.  Picking 
myself  up,  I  seized  the  stool  by  two  of  its  legs  and  dashed  it  twice 
against  the  door,  driving  in  the  panel  I  had  before  splintered.  But 
that  was  all.  The  lock  held,  and  I  had  no  time  for  a  third  blow. 
The  men  were  already  halfway  up  the  stairs.  In  a  breath  almost 
they  would  be  upon  me.  I  flung  down  the  useless  stool  and 
snatched  up  my  sword,  which  lay  unsheathed  beside  me.  So  far 
the  matter  had  gone  against  us,  but  it  was  time  for  a  change  of 
weapons  now,  and  the  end  was  not  yet.  I  sprang  to  the  head  of 
the  stairs  and  stood  there,  my  arm  by  my  side  and  my  point 
resting  on  the  floor,  in  such  an  attitude  of  preparedness  as  I  could 
compass  at  the  moment. 

For  I  had  not  been  in  the  house  all  this  time,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  without  deciding  what  I  would  do  in  case  of  surprise,  and 
exactly  where  I  could  best  stand  on  the  defensive.  The  flat  bottom 
of  the  lamp  which  hung  outside  the  passage  threw  a  deep  shadow  on 
the  spot  immediately  below  it,  while  the  light  fell  brightly  on  the 
steps  beyond.  Standing  in  the  shadow  I  could  reach  the  edge  of 
the  stairs  with  my  point,  and  swing  the  blade  freely,  without  fear 
of  the  balustrade  ;  and  here  I  posted  myself  with  a  certain  grim 
satisfaction  as  Fresnoy,  with  his  three  comrades  behind  hini, 
came  bounding  up  the  last  flight. 

They  were  four  to  one,  but  I  laughed  to  see  how,  not  abruptly, 
but  shamefacedly  and  by  degrees,  they  came  to  a  stand  halfway 
up  the  flight,  and  looked  at  me,  measuring  the  steps  and  the 
advantage  which  the  light  shining  in  their  eyes  gave  me. 
Fresnoy's  ugly  face  was  rendered  uglier  by  a  great  strip  of 
plaister  which  marked  the  place  where  the  hilt  of  my  sword  had 
struck  him  in  our  last  encounter  at  Chize ;  and  this  and  the 
hatred  he  bore  to  me  gave  a  peculiar  malevolence  to  his  look. 
The  deaf  man,  Matthew,  whose  savage  stolidity  had  more  than 
once  excited  my  anger  on  our  journey,  came  next  to  him,  the 
two  strangers  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  hall  bringing  up  the  rear. 
Of  the  four,  these  last  seemed  the  most  anxious  to  come  to  blows, 
and  had  Fresnoy  not  barred  the  way  with  his  hand  we  should  have 
crossed  swords  without  parley. 

'  Halt,  will  you  ! '  he  cried,  with  an  oath,  thrusting  one  of  them 
back.  And  then  to  me  he  said,  *  So,  so,  my  friend  !  It  is  you,  is 
it?' 
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I  looked  at  him  in  silence,  with  a  scorn  which  knew  no  bounds, 
and  did  not  so  much  as  honour  him  by  raising  my  sword,  though 
I  watched  him  heedfully. 

'  What  are  you  doing  here  ? '  he  continued,  with  an  attempt 
at  bluster. 

Still  I  would  not  answer  him,  or  move,  but  stood  looking 
down  at  him.  After  a  moment  of  this,  he  grew  restive,  his 
temper  being  churlish  and  impatient  at  the  best.  Besides,  I 
think  he  retained  just  so  much  of  a  gentleman's  feelings  as 
enabled  him  to  understand  my  contempt  and  smart  under  it.  He 
moved  a  step  upward,  his  brow  dark  with  passion. 

*  You  beggarly  son  of  a  scarecrow ! '  he  broke  out  on  a  sudden, 
adding  a  string  of  foul  imprecations,  *  will  you  speak,  or  are  you 
going  to  wait  to  be  spitted  where  you  stand  ?  If  we  once  begin, 
my  bantam,  we  shall  not  stop  until  we  have  done  your  business ! 
If  you  have  anything  to  say,  say  it,  and—'  But  I  omit  the  rest 
of  his  speech,  which  was  foul  beyond  the  ordinary. 

Still  I  did  not  move  or  speak,  but  looked  at  him  unwavering, 
though  it  pained  me  to  think  the  women  heard.  He  made  a  last 
attempt.  *  Come,  old  friend,'  he  said,  swallowing  his  anger  again,  or 
pretending  to  do  so,  and  speaking  with  a  vile  bonhomie  which  I 
knew  to  be  treacherous,  *  if  we  come  to  blows  we  shall  give  you  no 
quarter.  But  one  chance  you  shall  have,  for  the  sake  of  old  days 
when  we  followed  Conde.  Go !  Take  the  chance,  and  go.  We 
will  let  you  pass,  and  that  broken  door  shall  be  the  worst  of  it. 
That  is  more,'  he  added  with  a  curse,  '  than  I  would  do  for  any 
other  man  in  your  place,  M.  de  Marsac.' 

A  sudden  movement  and  a  low  exclamation  in  the  room 
behind  me  showed  that  his  words  were  heard  there ;  and  these 
sounds  being  followed  immediately  by  a  noise  as  of  riving  wood, 
mingled  with  the  quick  breathing  of  someone  hard  at  work,  I 
judged  that  the  women  were  striving  with  the  door — enlarging  the 
opening  it  might  be.  I  dared  not  look  round,  however,  to  see 
what  progress  they  made,  nor  did  I  answer  Fresnoy,  save  by  the 
same  silent  contempt,  but  stood  watching  the  men  before  me  with 
the  eye  of  a  fencer  about  to  engage.  And  I  know  nothing  more 
keen,  more  vigilant,  more  steadfast  than  that. 

It  was  well  I  did,  for  without  signal  or  warning  the  group 
wavered  a  moment,  as  though  retreating,  and  the  next  instant 
precipitated  itself  upon  me.  Fortunately,  only  two  could  engage 
me  at  once,  and  Fresnoy,  I  noticed,  was  not  of  the  two  who  dashed 
forward  up  tbe  steps.    One  of  the  strangers  forced  himself  to  the 
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firont,  and,  taking  the  lead,  pressed  me  briskly,  Matthew  second- 
ing him  in  appearance,  while  really  watching  for  an  opportniiity 
of  running  in  and  stabbing  me  at  close  quarters,  a  manoeuvre  I 
was  not  slow  to  detect. 

That  first  bout  lasted  half  a  minute  only.  A  fierce  exnitant 
joy  ran  through  me  as  the  steel  rang  and  grated,  and  I  found  that 
I  had  not  mistaken  the  strength  of  wrist  or  position.  The  men 
were  mine.  They  hampered  one  another  on  the  stairs,  and  fought 
in  fetters,  being  unable  to  advance  or  retreat,  to  Ixmge  with  free- 
dom, or  give  back  without  fear.  I  apprehended  greater  danger 
from  Matthew  than  from  my  actual  opponent,  and  presently, 
watching  my  opportunity,  disarmed  the  latter  by  a  strong  parade, 
and  sweeping  Matthew's  sword  aside  by  the  same  movement, 
slashed  him  across  the  forehead  ;  then,  drawing  back  a  step,  gave 
my  first  opponent  the  point.  He  fell  in  a  heap  on  the  floor,  as 
good  as  dead,  and  Matthew,  dropping  his  sword,  staggered  back- 
wards and  downwards  into  Fresnoy's  arms. 

*  Bonne  Foi !  France  et  Bonne  Foi ! '  It  seemed  to  me  that 
I  had  not  spoken,  that  I  had  plied  steel  in  grimmest  silence ;  and 
yet  the  cry  still  rang  and  echoed  in  the  roof  as  I  lowered  my 
point,  and  stood  looking  grimly  down  at  them.  Fresnoys  face 
was  disfigured  with  rage  and  chagrin.  They  were  now  but  two  to 
one,  for  Matthew,  though  his  wound  was  slight,  was  disabled  by 
the  blood  which  ran  down  into  his  eyes  and  blinded  him.  '  France 
et  Bonne  Foi ! ' 

*  Bonne  Foi  and  good  sword ! '  cried  a  voice  behind  me.  And 
looking  swiftly  round,  I  saw  mademoiselle's  face  thrust  through 
the  hole  in  the  door.  Her  eyes  sparkled  with  a  fierce  light, 
her  lips  were  red  beyond  the  ordinary,  and  her  hair,  loosened 
and  thrown  into  disorder  by  her  exertions,  fell  in  thick  masses 
about  her  white  cheeks,  and  gave  her  the  aspect  of  a  war-witch, 
such  as  they  tell  of  in  my  country  of  Brittany.  '  Good  sword ! ' 
she  cried  again,  and  clapped  her  hands. 

*  But  better  board,  mademoiselle ! '  I  answered  gaily.  Like 
most  of  the  men  of  my  province,  I  am  commonly  melancholic,  but 
I  have  the  habit  of  growing  witty  at  such  times  as  these.  *  Now, 
M.  Fresnoy,'  I  continued,  '  I  am  waiting  your  convenience.  Must 
I  put  on  my  cloak  to  keep  myself  warm  ? ' 

He  answered  by  a  curse,  and  stood  looking  at  me  irresolutely. 
*  If  you  will  come  down,*  he  said. 

*  Send  your  man  away  and  I  will  come,*  I  answered  briskly. 
^  There  is  space  on  the  landing,  and  a  moderate  light.    But  I 
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must  be  qnick.    Mademoiselle  and  I  are  due  elsewhere,  and  we 
are  late  already.' 

Still  he  hesitated.  Still  he  looked  at  the  man  lying  at  his 
feet — who  had  stretched  himself  out  and  passed,  quietly  enough, 
a  minute  before — and  stood  dubious,  the  most  pitiable  picture  of 
oowardice  and  malice — he  being  ordinarily  a  stout  man — I  ever 
saw.  I  called  him  poltroon  and  white-feather,  and  was  consider- 
ing whether  I  had  not  better  go  down  to  him,  seeing  that 
our  time  must  be  up,  and  Simon  would  be  quitting  his  post, 
when  a  cry  behind  me  caused  me  to  turn,  and  I  saw  that 
ihademoiselle  was  no  longer  looking  through  the  opening  in  the 
door. 

Alarmed  on  her  behalf,  as  I  reflected  that  there  might  be  other 
doors  to  the  room,  and  the  men  have  other  accomplices  in  the 
house,  I  sprang  to  the  door  to  see,  but  had  barely  time  to  send 
a  single  glance  round  the  interior — ^which  showed  me  only 
that  the  room  was  still  occupied — before  Fresnoy,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  my  movement  and  of  my  back  being  turned,  dashed 
lip  the  stairs,  with  his  comrade  at  his  heels,  and  succeeded  in  pen- 
ning me  into  the  narrow  passage  where  I  stood. 

I  had  scarcely  time,  indeed,  to  turn  and  put  myself  on  guard 
before  he  thrust  at  me.  Nor  was  that  all.  The  superiority  in 
position  no  longer  lay  with  me.  I  found  myself  fighting  between 
walls  close  to  the  opening  in  the  door,  through  which  the  light  fell 
athwart  my  eyes,  baffing  and  perplexing  me.  Fresnoy  was  not  slow 
to  see  the  aid  this  gave  him,  and  pressed  me  hard  and  desperately ; 
so  that  we  played  for  a  full  minute  at  close  quarters,  thrusting  and 
parrying,  neither  of  us  having  room  to  use  the  edge,  or  time 
to  utter  word  or  prayer. 

At  this  game  we  were  so  evenly  matched  that  for  a  time 
the  end  was  hard  to  tell.  Presently,  however,  there  came  a 
change.  My  opponent's  habit  of  wild  living  suited  ill  with  a  pro- 
longed bout,  and  as  his  strength  and  breath  failed  and  he  began 
to  give  ground  I  discerned  I  had  only  to  wear  him  out  to  have 
him  at  my  mercy.  He  felt  this  himself,  and  even  by  that  light  I 
saw  the  sweat  spring  in  great  drops  to  his  forehead,  saw  the  terror 
grow  in  his  eyes.  Already  I  was  counting  him  a  dead  man  and 
the  victory  mine,  when  something  flashed  behind  his  blade,  and 
bis  comrade's  poniard,  whizzing  past  his  shoulder,  struck  me  fairly 
on  the  chin,  staggering  me  and  hurling  me  back,  dizzy  and  half- 
stunned  uncertain  what  had  happened  to  me. 

Sped  an  inch  lower  it  would  have  done  its  work  and  finished 
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mine.  Even  as  it  was,  my  hand  going  up  as  I  reeled  back 
gave  J'resnoy  an  opening,  of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  avail  him- 
self. He  sprang  forward,  lunging  at  me  furiously,  and  would  have 
run  me  through  there  and  then,  and  ended  the  matter,  had  not  his 
foot,  as  he  advanced,  caught  in  the  stool,  which  still  lay  against  the 
wall.  He  stumbled,  his  point  missed  my  hip  by  a  hair's  breadth, 
and  he  himself  fell  all  his  length  on  the  floor,  his  rapier  breaking 
off  short  at  the  hilt. 

His  one  remaining  backer  stayed  to  cast  a  look  at  him,  and 
that  was  all.  The  man  fled,  and  I  chased  him  as  far  as  the  head  of 
the  stairs ;  where  I  left  him,  assured  by  the  speed  and  agility  he 
displayed  in  clearing  flight  after  flight  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  him.  Fresnoy  lay,  apparently  stunned,  and  completely  at 
my  mercy.  I  stood  an  instant  looking  down  at  him,  in  two  minds 
whether  I  should  not  run  him  through.  But  the  memory  of  old 
days,  when  he  had  played  his  part  in  more  honourable  fashion  and 
shown  a  coarse  good-fellowship  in  the  field,  held  my  hand ;  and 
flinging  a  curse  at  him,  I  turned  in  anxious  haste  to  the  door,  the 
centre  of  all  this  bloodshed  and  commotion.  The  light  still  shone 
through  the  breach  in  the  panel,  but  for  some  minutes — since 
Fresnoy's  rush  up  the  stairs,  indeed — I  had  heard  no  sound  from 
this  quarter.  Now,  looking  in  with  apprehensions  which  grew 
with  the  continuing  silence,  I  learned  the  reason.  The  room 
was  empty ! 

Such  a  disappointment  in  the  moment  of  triumph  was  hard  to 
bear.  I  saw  myself,  after  all  done  and  won,  on  the  point  of  being 
again  outwitted,  distanced,  it  might  be  fooled.  In  frantic  haste 
and  excitement  I  snatched  up  the  stool  beside  me,  and,  dashing  it 
twice  against  the  lock,  forced  it  at  last  to  yield.  The  door  swung 
open,  and  I  rushed  into  the  room,  which,  abandoned  by  those  who 
had  so  lately  occupied  it,  presented  nothing  to  detain  me.  I  cast 
a  single  glance  round,  saw  that  it  was  squalid,  low-roofed,  unfur- 
nished, a  mere  prison  ;  then  swiftly  crossing  the  floor,  I  made  for  a 
door  at  the  farther  end,  which  my  eye  had  marked  from  the  first. 
A  candle  stood  flaring  and  guttering  on  a  stool,  and  as  I  passed 
I  took  it  up. 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise  the  door  yielded  to  my  touch.  In 
trembling  haste — ^for  what  might  not  befall  the  women  while  I 
fumbled  with  doors  or  wandered  in  passages  ? — I  flung  it  wide, 
and  passing  through  it,  found  myself  at  the  head  of  a  narrow,  mean 
staircase,  leading,  doubtless,  to  the  servants'  offices.  At  this,  and 
seeing  no  hindrance  before  me,  I  took  heart  of  grace,  reflecting 
that  mademoiselle  might  have  escaped  from  the  bouse  this  way. 
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Though  it  would  now  be  too  late  to  quit  the  city,  I  might  still  over- 
take her,  and  all  end  well.  Accordingly  I  hurried  down  the  stairs, 
shading  my  candle  as  I  went  from  a  cold  draught  of  air  which  met 
me,  and  grew  stronger  as  I  descended ;  until  reaching  the  bottom 
at  last,  I  came  abruptly  upon  an  open  door,  and  an  old,  wrinkled, 
shrivelled  woman. 

The  hag  screamed  at  sight  of  me,  and  crouched  down  on  the 
floor ;  and  doubtless,  with  my  drawn  sword,  and  the  blood  dripping 
from  my  chin  and  staining  all  the  front  of  my  doublet,  I  looked 
fierce  and  uncanny  enough.  But  I  felt  it  was  no  time  for 
sensibility — I  was  panting  to  be  away — and  I  demanded  of  her 
sternly  where  they  were.  She  seemed  to  have  lost  her  voice — 
through  fear,  perhaps — and  for  answer  only  stared  at  me  stupidly ; 
but  on  my  handling  my  weapon  with  some  readiness  she  so  far 
recovered  her  senses  as  to  utter  two  loud  screams,  one  after  the 
other,  and  point  to  the  door  beside  her.  I  doubted  her ;  and  yet 
I  thought  in  her  terror  she  must  be  telling  the  truth,  the  more 
as  I  saw  no  other  door.  In  any  case  I  must  risk  it,  so,  setting  the 
candle  down  on  the  step  beside  her,  I  passed  out. 

For  a  moment  the  darkness  was  so  intense  that  I  felt  my  way 
with  my  sword  before  me,  in  absolute  ignorance  where  I  was  or 
on  what  my  foot  might  next  rest.  I  was  at  the  mercy  of  anyone  who 
chanced  to  be  lying  in  wait  for  me ;  and  I  shivered  as  the  cold  damp 
wind  struck  my  cheek  and  stirred  my  hair.  But  by-and-by,  when 
I  had  taken  two  or  three  steps,  my  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the 
gloom,  and  I  made  out  the  naked  boughs  of  trees  between  myself  and 
the  sky,  and  guessed  that  I  was  in  a  garden.  My  left  hand,  touch- 
ing a  shrub,  confirmed  me  in  this  belief,  and  in  another  moment  I 
distinguished  something  like  the  outline  of  a  path  stretching  away 
before  me.  Following  it  rapidly — as  rapidly  as  I  dared — I  came  to 
a  comer,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  turned  it  blindly,  and  stopi)ed  short, 
peering  into  a  curtain  of  solid  blackness  which  barred  my  path, 
and  overhead  mingled  confusedly  with  the  dark  shapes  of  trees. 
But  this,  too,  after  a  brief  hesitation,  I  made  out  to  be  a  wall. 
Advancing  to  it  with  outstretched  hands,  I  felt  the  woodwork  of  a 
door,  and,  groping  about,  lit  presently  on  a  loop  of  cord.  I  pulled 
at  this,  the  door  yielded,  and  I  went  out. 

I  found  myself  in  a  narrow,  dark  lane,  and  looking  up  and  down 
discovered,  what  I  might  have  guessed  before,  that  it  was  the  Buelle 
d'Arcy.  But  mademoiselle  ?  Fanchette  ?  Simon  ?  Where  were 
they  ?  No  one  was  to  be  seen.  Tormented  by  doubts,  I  lifted 
up  my  voice  and  called  on  them  in  turn ;  first  on  mademoiselle, 
then  on  Simon  Fleix.    In  vain ;  I  got  no  answer.    High  up  above 
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me  I  saw,  as  I  stood  back  a  little,  lights  moving  in  the  house  I  had 
left ;  and  the  suspicion  that,  after  all,  the  enemy  had  foiled  me  ^ew 
upon  me.  Somehow  they  had  decoyed  mademoiselle  to  another 
])art  of  the  house,  and  then  the  old  woman  had  misled  me  ! 

I  turned  fiercely  to  the  door,  which  I  had  left  ajar,  resolved  to 
re-enter  by  the  way  I  had  come,  and  have  an  explanation  whether 
or  no.  To  my  surprise — for  I  had  not  moved  six  paces  from  the 
door  nor  heard  the  slightest  sound — I  found  it  not  only  closed  but 
bolted — bolted  both  at  top  and  bottom,  as  I  discovered  on  trying  it. 

I  fell  on  that  to  kicking  it  furiously,  desperately;  partly  in  a  tem- 
pest of  rage  and  chagrin,  partly  in  the  hope  that  I  might  frighten 
the  old  woman,  if  it  was  she  who  had  closed  it,  into  oi)ening  it 
again.  In  vain,  of  course ;  and  presently  I  saw  this  and  desisted,  and, 
still  in  a  Whirl  of  haste  and  excitement,  set  off  running  towards  the 
place  where  I  had  left  Simon  Fleix  and  the  horses.  It  was  fully 
six  o'clock  as  I  judged ;  but  some  faint  hope  that  I  might  find  him 
there  with  mademoiselle  and  her  woman  still  lingered  in  my  mind. 
I  reached  the  end  of  the  lane,  I  ran  to  the  very  foot  of  the  run- 
parts,  I  looked  right  and  left.  In  vain.  The  place  was  dark,  rilent, 
deserted. 

I  called  ^  Simon !  Simon !  Simon  Fleix ! '  but  my  only 
answer  was  the  soughing  of  the  wind  in  the  eaves,  and  the  slow 
tones  of  the  convent-bell  striking  Six. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  MAN  AT  THE  DOOR. 


There  are  some  things,  not  shameful  in  themselves,  which  it 
shames  one  to  remember,  and  among  these  I  count  the  succeeding 
hurry  and  perturbation  of  that  night :  the  vain  search,  without 
hope  or  clue,  to  which  passion  impelled  me,  and  the  stubborn  per- 
sistence with  which  I  rushed  frantically  from  place  to  place  long 
after  the  soberness  of  reason  would  have  had  me  desist.  There 
was  not,  it  seems  to  me,  looking  back  now,  one  street  or  alley, 
lane  or  court,  in  Blois  which  I  did  not  visit  again  and  again  in  my 
frantic  wanderings ;  not  a  beggar  skulking  on  foot  that  night 
whom  I  did  not  hunt  down  and  question ;  not  a  wretched  woman 
sleeping  in  arch  or  doorway  whom  I  did  not  see  and  scrutinise. 
I  returned  to  my  mother's  lodging  again  and  again,  always  fircdt- 
lessly.     I  rushed  to  the  stables  and  rushed  away  again,  or  stood 
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and  listened  in  the  dark,  empty  stalls,  wondering  what  had 
happened,  and  torturing  myself  with  suggestions  of  this  or  that. 
And  everywhere,  not  only  at  the  North-gate,  where  I  interrogated 
the  porters  and  found  that  no  party  resembling  that  which  I 
sought  had  passed  out,  but  on  the  parvis  of  the  Cathedral,  where 
a  guard  was  drawn  up,  and  m  the  common  streets,  where  I  burst  in 
on  one  group  and  another  with  my  queries,  I  ran  the  risk  of  sus- 
picion and  arrest,  and  all  that  might  follow  thereon. 

It  was  strange  indeed  that  I  escaped  arrest.  The  wound  in  my 
chin  still  bled  at  intervals,  staining  my  doublet ;  and  as  I  was  with- 
out my  cloak,  which  I  had  left  in  the  house  in  the  Hue  Valois,  I 
had  nothing  to  cover  my  disordered  dress.  I  was  keenly,  fiercely 
anxious.  Stray  passers  meeting  me  in  the  glare  of  a  torch,  or 
seeing  me  hurry  by  the  great  braziers  which  burned  where  four 
streets  met,  looked  askance  at  me  and  gave  me  the  wall ;  while 
men  in  authority  cried  to  me  to  stay  and  answer  their  questions. 
I  ran  from  the  one  and  the  other  with  the  same  savage  impatience, 
disregarding  everything  in  the  feverish  anxiety  which  spurred  me 
on  and  impelled  me  to  a  hundred  imprudences,  such  as  at  my  age 
I  should  have  blushed  to  commit.  Much  of  this  feeling  was  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  glimpse  I  had  had  of  mademoiselle,  and  the  fiery 
words  she  had  spoken ;  more,  I  fancy,  to  chagrin  and  anger  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  cup  of  success  had  been  dashed  at  the  last 
moment  from  my  lips. 

For  four  hours  I  wandered  through  the  streets,  now  hot  with 
purpose,  now  seeking  aimlessly.  It  was  ten  o'clock  when  at  length 
I  gave  up  the  search,  and,  worn  out  both  in  body  and  mind,  climbed 
the  stairs  at  my  mother's  lodgings  and  entered  her  room.  An  old 
woman  sat  by  the  fire,  crooning  softly  to  herself,  while  she 
stirred  something  in  a  black  pot.  My  mother  lay  in  the  same 
heavy,  deep  sleep  in  which  I  had  left  her.  I  sat  down  opposite  the 
nurse  (who  cried  out  at  my  appearance)  and  asked  her  dully  for  some 
food,  Wten  I  had  eaten  it,  sitting  in  a  kind  of  stupor  the  while, 
the  result  partly  of  my  late  exertions,  and  partly  of  the  silence 
which  prevailed  around  me,  I  bade  the  woman  call  me  if  any 
change  took  place ;  and  then  going  heavily  across  to  the  garret 
Simon  had  occupied,  I  lay  down  on  his  pallet,  and  fell  into  a  sound, 
dreamless  sleep. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  night  I  spent  beside  my  mother, 
watching  the  life  ebb  fast  away,  and  thinking  with  grave  sorrow 
of  her  past  and  my  future.  It  pained  me  beyond  measure  to  see 
her  die  thus,  in  a  garret,  without  proper  attention  or  any  but  bare 
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comforts;   the  existence  which  had  once  been  bright  and  pro- 
sperous ending  in  penury  and  gloom,  such  as  my  mother's  love 
and  hope  and  self-sacrifice  little  deserved.      Her  state   grieved 
me  sharply  on  my  own   account  too,  seeing  that  I  had  formed 
none  of  those  familiar  relations  which  men   of  my  age   have 
commonly  formed,  and  which  console  them  for  the  loss  of  parents 
and  forbears ;  Nature  so  ordering  it,  as  I  have  taken  note,  that 
men  look  forward  rather  than  backward,  and  find  in  the  ties  they 
form  with  the  future  full  compensation  for  the  parting  strands 
behind  them.     I  was  alone,  poverty-stricken,  and  in  middle  life, 
seeing  nothing  before  me  except  danger  and  hardship,  and  these 
unrelieved  by  hope  or  affection.     This  last  adventure,  too,  despite 
all  my  efforts,  had  sunk  me  deeper  in  the  mire ;  by  increasing. 
my  enemies  and  alienating  from  me  some  to  whom  I  might  have 
turned  at  the  worst.     In  one  other  respect  also  it  had  added  to  my 
troubles  not  a  Uttle ;  for  the  image  of  mademoiselle  wandering  alone 
and  unguarded  through  the  streets,  or  vainly  calling  on  me  for 
help,  persisted  in  thrusting  itself  on  my  imagination  when  I  least 
wanted  it,  and  came  even  between  my  mother's  patient  face  and  me. 

I  was  sitting  beside  Madame  de  Bonne  a  little  after  sunset  on 
the  second  day,  the  woman  who  attended  her  being  absent  on 
an  errand,  when  I  remarked  that  the  lamp,  which  had  been 
recently  lit,  and  stood  on  a  stool  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
was  burning  low  and  needed  snuffing.  I  went  to  it  softly,  and 
while  stooping  over  it,  trying  to  improve  the  light,  heard  a  slow, 
heavy  step  ascending  the  stairs.  The  house  was  quiet,  and  the 
sound  attracted  my  full  attention.  I  raised  myself  and  stood 
listening,  hoping  that  this  might  be  the  doctor,  who  had  not  been 
that  day. 

The  footsteps  passed  the  landing  below,  but  at  the  first  stair 
of  the  next  flight  the  person,  whoever  it  was,  stumbled,  and  made 
a  considerable  noise.  At  that,  or  it  might  be  a  moment  later, 
the  step  still  ascending,  I  heard  a  sudden  rustling  behind  me, 
and,  turning  quickly  with  a  start,  saw  my  mother  sitting'up  in  bed. 
Her  eyes  were  open,  and  she  seemed  fully  conscious  ;  which  she 
had  not  been  for  days,  nor  indeed  since  the  last  conversation  I 
have  recorded.  But  her  face,  tliough  it  was  now  sensible,  was 
pinched  and  white,  and  so  drawn  with  mortal  fear  that  I  believed  her 
dying,  and  sprang  to  her,  unable  to  construe  otherwise  the  pitiful 
look  in  her  straining  eyes. 

'Madame,'  I  said,  hastily  passing  my  arm  round  her,  and 
speaking  with  as  much  encouragement  as  I  could  infuse  into  my 
voice,  *  take  comfort.    I  am  here.    Your  son/ 
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'  Hush !  *  she  muttered  in  answer,  laying  her  feeble  hand  on 
my  wrist  and  continuing  to  look,  not  at  me,  but  at  the  door. 
*  Listen,  Gaston  !     Don't  you  hear  ?     There  it  is  again.     Again  !  * 

For  a  moment  I  thought  her  mind  still  wandered,  and  I 
shivered,  having  no  fondness  for  hearing  such  things.  Then  I  saw 
she  was  listening  intently  to  the  sound  which  had  attracted  my 
notice.  The  step  had  reached  the  landing  by  this  time.  The  visitor, 
whoever  it  was,  paused  there  a  moment,  being  in  darkness,  and  un- 
certain, perhaps,  of  the  position  of  the  door;  but  in  a  little  while  I 
heard  him  move  forward  again,  my  mother's  fragile  form,  clasped 
as  it  was  in  my  embrace,  quivering  with  each  step  he  took,  as 
though  his  weight  stirred  the  house.     He  tapped  at  the  door. 

I  had  thought,  while  I  listened  and  wondered,  of  more  than 
one  whom  this  might  be  :  the  leech,  Simon  Fleix,  Madame  Bruhl, 
Fresnoy  even.  But  as  the  tap  came,  and  I  felt  my  mother 
tremble  in  my  arms,  enlightenment  came  with  it,  and  I  pondered 
no  more.  I  knew  as  well  as  if  she  had  spoken  and  told  me. 
There  could  be  only  one  man  whose  presence  had  such  power  to 
terrify  her,  only  one  whose  mere  step,  sounding  through  the  veil, 
could  drag  her  back  to  consciousness  and  fear !  And  that  was  the 
man  who  had  beggared  her,  who  had  traded  so  long  on  her  terrors. 

I  moved  a  little,  intending  to  cross  the  floor  softly,  that  when 
he  opened  the  door  he  might  find  me  face  to  face  with  him ; 
but  she  detected  the  movement,  and,  love  giving  her  strength, 
she  clung  to  my  wrist  so  fiercely  that  I  had  not  the  heart, 
knowing  how  slender  was  her  hold  on  life  and  how  near  the 
brink  she  stood,  to  break  from  her.  I  constrained  myself  to  stand 
still,  though  every  muscle  grew  tense  as  a  drawn  bowstring,  and  I 
felt  the  strong  rage  rising  in  my  throat  and  choking  me  as  I 
waited  for  him  to  enter. 

A  log  on  the  hearth  gave  way  with  a  dull  sound  startling  in 
the  silence.  The  man  tapped  again,  and  getting  no  answer,  for 
neither  of  us  spoke,  pushed  the  door  slowly  open,  uttering  before 
he  showed  himself  the  words,  '  Dieu  vous  b^nisse !  *  in  a  voice  so 
low  and  smooth  I  shuddered  at  the  sound.  The  next  moment  he 
came  in  and  saw  me,  and,  starting,  stood  at  gaze,  his  head  thrust 
slightly  forward,  his. shoulders  bent,  his  hand  still  on  the  latch, 
amazement  and  frowning  spite  in  turn  distorting  his  lean  face. 
He  had  looked  to  find  a  weak,  defenceless  woman,  whom  he  could 
torture  and  rob  at  his  will ;  he  saw  instead  a  strong  man  armed, 
whose  righteous  anger  he  must  have  been  blind  indeed  had  he 
fiuled  to  read. 

Strangest  thing  of  all,  we  had  met  before  I    I  knew  him  at 
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once — he  me.  He  was  the  same  Jacobin  monk  whom  I  had  «e«i 
at  the  inn  on  the  Claine,  and  who  had  told  me  the  news  d 
Guise's  death ! 

I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  on  making  this  discoreir. 
and  my  mother,  freed  suddenly,  as  it  seemed,  from  the  spell  of 
fear,  which  had  given  her  unnatural  strength,  sank  back  on  the 
bed.  Her  grasp  relaxed,  and  her  breath  came  and  went  ^nlth  so 
loud  a  rattle  that  I  removed  my  gaze  from  him,  and  bent  over 
her,  full  of  concern  and  solicitude.  Our  eyes  met.  She  tried  to 
speak,  and  at  last  -gasped,  'Not  now,  Gaston!  Let  him — ^let 
him ' 

Her  lips  framed  the  word  *  go,*  but  she  could  not  give  it  sound. 
I  understood,  however,  and  in  impotent  wrath  I  waved  my  hand  to 
him  to  begone.  When  I  looked  up  he  had  already  obeyed  me. 
He  had  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  escape.  The  door  was 
closed,  the  lamp  burned  steadily,  and  we  were  alone. 

I  gave  her  a  little  Armagnac,  which  stood  beside  the  bed  for 
such  an  occasion,  and  she  revived,  and  presently  opened  her  eyes. 
But  I  saw  at  once  a  great  change  in  her.  The  look  of  fear  had 
passed  altogether  from  her  face,  and  one  of  sorrow,  yet  content,  had 
taken  its  place.  She  laid  her  hand  in  mine,  and  looked  up  at  me, 
being  too  weak,  as  I  thought,  to  speak.  But  by-and-by,  when  the 
strong  spirit  had  done  its  work,  she  signed  to  me  to  lower  my  head 
to  her  mouth. 

'  The  King  of  Navarre,'  she  murmured — *  you  are  sure,  Gaston 
— he  will  retain  you  in  your — employments  ? ' 

Her  pleading  eyes  were  so  close  to  mine,  I  felt  no  scruples 
such  as  some  might  have  felt,  seeing  her  so  near  death ;  but  I 
answered  firmly  and  cheerfully,  *  Madame,  I  am  assured  of  it. 
There  is  no  prince  in  Europe  so  trustworthy  or  so  good  to  his 
servants.' 

She  sighed  with  infinite  content,  and  blessed  him  in  a  feeble 
whisper.  *  And  if  you  live,'  she  went  on,  'you  will  rebuild  the 
old  house,  Gaston.  The  walls  are  sound  yet.  And  the  oak  in 
the  hall  was  not  burned.  There  is  a  chest  of  linen  at  Gil's,  and 
a  chest  with  your  father's  gold  lace — but  that  is  pledged,'  she 
added  dreamily.     '  I  forgot.' 

'  Madame,'  I  answered  solemnly,  '  it  shall  be  done — ^it  shall  be 
done  as  you  wish,  if  the  power  lie  with  me.' 

She  lay  for  some  time  after  that  murmuring  prayers,  her 
head  supported  on  my  shoulder.  I  longed  imx>atiently  for  the 
nurse  to  return,  that  I  might  despatch  her  for  the  leech ;  not 
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.that  I  thought  anything  could  be  done,  but  for  my  own  comfort 
and  greater  satisfaction  afterwards,  apd  that  my  mother  might  not 
die  without  some  fitting  attendance.  The  house  remained  quiet, 
however,  with  that  impressive  quietness  which  sobers  the  heart  at 
such  times,  and  I  could  not  do  this.  And  about  six  o'clock  my 
mother  opened  her  eyes  again. 

'  This  is  not  Marsac,'  she  murmured  abruptly,  her  eyes  roving 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

*No,  JIadame,'  I  answered,  leaning  over  her,  *you  are  in 
Blois.     But  I  am  here — Graston,  your  son.' 

She  looked  at  me,  a  faint  smile  of  pleasure  stealing  over  her 
pinched  face.  *  Twelve  thousand  livres  a  year,'  she  whispered, 
rather  to  herself  than  to  me,  ^  and  an  establishment,  reduced  a 
little,  yet  creditable,  very  creditable.'  For  a  moment  she 
seemed  to  be  dying  in  my  arms,  but  again  opened  her  eyes 
quickly  and  looked  me  in  the  face.  '  Graston  ? '  she  said,  suddenly 
and  strangely.  *  Who  said  Gaston  ?  He  is  with  the  King — I 
have  blessed  him  ;  and  his  days  shall  be  long  in  the  land ! '  Then, 
raising  herself  in  my  arms  with  a  last  effort  of  strength,  she  cried 
loudly,  *  Way  there !     Way  for  my  son,  the  Sieur  de  Marsac ! ' 

They  were  her  last  words.  When  I  laid  her  down  on  the  bed 
a  moment  later,  she  was  dead,  and  I  was  alone. 

Madame  de  Bonne,  my  mother,  was  seventy  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  having  survived  my  father  eighteen  years.  She  was 
Marie  de  Eoche  de  Loheac,  third  daughter  of  Baoul,  Sieur  de 
Loheac,  on  the  Vilaine,  and  by  her  great-grandmother,  a  daughter 
of  J^an  de  Laval,  was  descended  from  the  ducal  family  of  Bohan, 
a  relationship  which  in  after-times,  and  under  greatly  altered 
circumstances^  Henry  Duke  of  Bohan  condescended  to  acknow* 
ledge,  honouring  me  with  his  friendship  on  more  occasions  than 
one.  Her  death,  which  I  have  here  recorded,  took  place  on  the 
fourth  of  January,  the  Queen-rMother  of  France,  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  dying  a  little  after  noon  on  the  following  day. 

In  Blois,  as  in  every  other  town,  even  Paris  itself,  the 
Huguenots  possessed  at  this  time  a  powerful  organisation;  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  surgeon,  who  showed  me  much  respect  in  my 
bereavement,  and  exercised  in  my  behalf  all  the  influence  which 
skilful  and  honest  men  of  his  craft  invariably  possess,  I  was  able 
to  arrange  for  my  mother  s  burial  in  a  private  ground  about  a 
league  beyond  the  walls  and  near  the  village  of  Chavemy.  At 
the  time  of  her  death  I  had  only  thirty  crowns  in  gold  remaining, 
Simon  Fleix,  to  whose  fate  I  could  obtain  no  clue,  having  carried 
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off  thirty-five  with  the  horses.  The  whole  of  this  residue,  how- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  a  handsome  gratuity  to  the  nurse  and 
a  trifle  spent  on  my  clothes,  I  expended  on  the  funeral,  desiring 
that  no  stain  should  rest  on  my  mother's  birth  or  my  affection. 
Accordingly,  though  the  ceremony  was  of  necessity  private,  and 
indeed  secret,  and  the  mourners  were  few,  it  lacked  nothing,  I 
think,  of  the  decency  and  propriety  which  my  mother  loved  ;  and 
which  she  preferred,  I  have  often  heard  her  say,  to  the  vulgar 
show  that  is  equally  at  the  command  of  the  noble  and  the 
farmer  of  taxes. 

Until  she  was  laid  in  her  quiet  resting-place  I  stood  in  con- 
stant fear  of  some  interruption  on  the  part  either  of  Bmbl, 
whose  connection  with  Fresnoy  and  the  abduction  I  did  not 
doubt,  or  of  the  Jacobin  monk.  But  none  came ;  and  nothing 
happening  to  enlighten  me  as  to  the  fate  of  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Vire,  I  saw  my  duty  clear  before  me.  I  disposed  of  the  furniture 
of  my  mother's  room,  and  indeed  of  everything  which  was  saleable, 
and  raised  in  this  way  enough  money  to  buy  myself  a  new  cloak — 
without  which  I  could  not  travel  in  the  wintry  weather — and  to 
hire  a  horse.  Sorry  as  the  animal  was,  the  dealer  required 
security,  and  I  had  none  to  offer.  It  was  only  at  the  last  moment  I 
bethought  me  of  the  fragment  of  gold  chain  which  mademoiselle 
had  left  behind  her,  and  which,  as  well  as  my  mother's  rings  and 
vinaigrette,  I  had  kept  back  from  the  sale.  This  I  was  forced  to 
lodge  with  him.  Having  thus,  with  some  pain  and  more  humilia- 
tion, provided  means  for  the  journey,  I  lost  not  an  hour  in 
beginning  it.  On  the  eighth  of  January  I  set  out  for  Rosny,  to 
carry  the  news  of  my  ill-success  and  of  mademoiselle's  positi(Hi 
whither  I  had  looked  a  week  before  to  carry  herself. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

MAXIMILIAN   DE  BETHDNfi,  BABON   Dfi  HOSXY. 

I  LOOKED  to  make  the  journey  to  Bosny  in  two  days.  But  the 
heaviness  of  the  roads  and  the  sorry  condition  of  my  hackney 
hindered  me  so  greatly  that  I  lay  the  second  night  at  Dreux,  and, 
hearing  the  way  was  still  worse  between  that  place  and  my  destina- 
tion, began  to  think  I  should  be  fortunate  if  I  reached  Bosny  by 
the  following  noon.     The  country  in  this  part  seemed  devoted  to 
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the  League,  the  feeling  increasing  in  violence  as  I  approached  the 
Seine.  I  heard  nothing  save  abuse  of  the  King  of  France  and 
praise  of  the  Guise  princes,  and  had  much  ado,  keeping  a  still 
tongue  and  riding  modestly,  to  pass  without  molestation  or 
inquiry. 

Drawing  near  to  Eosny,  on  the  third  morning,  through  a  low 
marshy  country  covered  with  woods  and  alive  with  game  of  all 
kinds,  I  began  to  occupy  myself  with  thoughts  of  the  reception  I 
was  likely  to  encounter ;  which,  I  conjectured,  would  be  none  of 
the  most  pleasant.  The  daring  and  vigour  of  the  Baron  de 
Eosny,  who  had  at  this  time  the  reputation  of  being  in  all  parts 
of  France  at  once,  and  the  familiar  terms  on  which  he  was  known 
to  live  with  the  King  of  Navarre,  gave  me  small  reason  to  hope 
that  he  would  listen  with  indulgence  to  such  a  tale  as  I  had  to 
tell.  The  nearer  I  came  to  the  hour  of  telling  it,  indeed,  the 
more  improbable  seemed  some  of  its  parts,  and  the  more  glaring 
my  own  carelessness  in  losing  the  token,  and  in  letting 
mademoiselle  out  of  my  sight  in  such  a  place  as  Blois.  I  saw 
this  so  clearly  now,  and  more  clearly  as  the  morning  advanced, 
that  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  anticipated  anything  with  more 
fear  than  this  explanation;  which  it  yet  seemed  my  duty 
to  offer  with  all  reasonable  speed.  The  morning  was  warm,  I 
remember;  cloudy,  yet  not  dark;  the  air  near  at  hand  full  of 
moisture  and  very  clear,  with  a  circle  of  mist  rising  some  way  off, 
and  filling  the  woods  with  blue  distances.  The  road  was  deep  and 
foundrous,  and  as  I  was  obliged  to  leave  it  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  pass  the  worst  places,  I  presently  began  to  fear  that  I 
had  strayed  into  a  by-road.  After  advancing  some  distance, 
in  doubt  whether  I  should  persevere  or  turn  back,  I  was 
glad  to  see  before  me  a  small  house  placed  at  the  junction  of 
several  woodland  paths.  From  the  bush  which  hung  over  the 
door,  and  a  water-trough  which  stood  beside  it,  I  judged  the 
place  to  be  an  inn  ;  and  determining  to  get  my  horse  fed  before  I 
went  farther,  I  rode  up  to  the  door  and  rapped  on  it  with  my 
riding-switch. 

The  position  of  the  house  was  so  remote  that  I  was  surprised 
to  see  three  or  four  heads  thrust  immediately  out  of  a  window. 
For  a  moment  I  thought  I  should  have  done  better  to  have 
passed  by ;  but  the  landlord  coming  out  very  civilly,  and  leading 
the  way  to  a  shed  beside  the  house,  I  reflected  that  I  had  little  to 
lose,  and  followed  him.  I  found,  as  I  expected,  four  horses  tied 
up  in  the  shed,  the  bits  hanging  round  their  necks  and  their  girths 
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loosed ;  while  my  surprise  was  not  lessened  by  the  arrival,  before  I 
had  fastened  up  my  own  horse,  of  a  sixth  rider,  who,  seeing'  us  by 
the  shed,  rode  up  to  us,  and  saluted  me  as  he  dismounted. 

He  was  a  tall,  strong  man  in  the  prime  of  youth,  wearing  a 
plain,  almost  mean  suit  of  dust-coloured  leather,  and  carrying  no 
weapons  except  a  hunting-knife,  which  hung  in  a  sheath  at  his 
girdle.  He  rode  a  powerful  silver-roan  horse,  and  was  splashed  to 
the  tops  of  his  high  untanned  boots,  as  if  he  had  come  by  the 
worst  of  paths,  if  by  any. 

He  cast  a  shrewd  glance  at  the  landlord  as  he  led  his  horse  into 
the  shed ;  and  I  judged  from  his  brown  complexion  and  quick  eyes 
that  he  had  seen  much  weather  and  lived  an  out-of-door  life. 

He  watched  me  somewhat  curiously  while  I  mixed  the  fodder 
for  my  horse ;  and  when  I  went  into  the  house  and  sat  down  in 
the  first  room  I  came  to,  to  eat  a  little  bread-and-cheese  which  I 
had  in  my  pouch,  he  joined  me  almost  immediately.  Apparently 
he  could  not  stomach  my  poor  fare,  however,  for  after  watching  me 
for  a  time  in  silence,  switching  his  boot  with  his  whip  the  while,  he 
called  the  landlord,  and  asked  him,  in  a  masterfdl  way,  what  fresh 
meat  he  had,  and  particularly  if  he  had  any  lean  collops,  or  a 
fowl. 

The  fellow  answered  that  there  was  nothing.  His  honour  could 
have  some  Lisieux  cheese,  he  added,  or  some  stewed  lentils. 

'His  honour  does  not  want  cheese,'  the  stranger  answered 
peevishly,  *  nor  lentil  porridge.  And  what  is  this  I  smell,  my 
friend  ? '  he  continued,  beginning  suddenly  to  sniflf  with  vigour. 
*  I  swear  I  smell  cooking.' 

*  It  is  the  hind-quarter  of  a  buck,  which  is  cooking  for  the 
four  gentlemen  of  the  Robe  ;  with  a  collop  or  two  to  follow,*  the 
landlord  explained ;  and  humbly  excused  himself  on  the  ground 
that  the  gentlemen  had  strictly  engaged  it  for  their  own  eating. 

*  What  ?  A  whole  quarter !  and  a  collop  or  two  to  follow ! ' 
the  stranger  retorted,  smacking  his  lips.     *  \Mio  are  they  ? ' 

*  Two  advocates  and  their  clerks  from  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 
They  have  been  viewing  a  boundary  near  here,  and  are  returning 
this  afternoon,'  the  landlord  answered. 

*  No  reason  why  they  should  cause  a  famine ! '  ejaculated  the 
stranger  with  energy.  *  Go  to  them  and  say  a  gentleman,  who  has 
ridden  far,  and  fasted  since  seven  this  morning,  requests  permission 
to  sit  at  their  table.  A  quarter  of  venison  and  a  collop  or  two 
among  four ! '  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  disgust.  *  It 
is  intolerable!    And  advocates!    WTiy,  at  that  rate,  the  King 
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•of  France  should  eat  a  whole  buck,  and  rise  hungry !  Don't  you 
agree  with  xne,  sir  ? '  he  continued,  turning  on  me  and  putting 
the  question  abruptly. 

He  was  so  comically  and  yet  so  seriously  angry,  and  looked  so 
closely  at  me  as  he  spoke,  that  I  hastened  to  say  I  agreed  with  him 
perfectly. 

'  Yet  you  eat  cheese,  sir ! '  he  retorted  irritably. 

I  saw  that,  notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  his  dress,  he  was 
a  gentleman,  and  so,  forbearing  to  take  offence,  I  told  him  plainly 
that  my  purse  being  light  I  travelled  rather  as  I  could  than  as  I 
would. 

*  Is  it  so  ? '  he  answered  hastily.  *  Had  I  known  that,  I  would 
have  joined  you  in  the  cheese !  After  all,  I  would  rather  fast 
with  a  gentleman  than  feast  with  a  churl.  But  it  is  too  late 
now.  Seeing  you  mix  the  fodder,  I  thought  your  pockets  were 
full.' 

'  The  nag  is  tired,  and  has  done  its  best,'  I  answered. 

He  looked  at  me  curiously,  and  as  though  he  would  say  more. 
But  the  landlord  returning  at  that  moment,  he  turned  to  him 
instead. 

'  Well ! '  he  said  briskly.     '  Is  it  all  right  ? ' 

'  I  am  sorry,  your  honour,'  the  man  answered,  reluctantly,  and 
with  a  very  downcast  air,  *  but  the  gentlemen  beg  to  be  excused.' 

*| Zounds!'  cried  my  companion  roundly.    *They  do,  do  they  ?' 

'  They  say  they  have  no  more,  sir,'  the  landlord  continued, 
faltering,  *  than  enough  for  themselves  and  a  little  dog  they  have 
with  them.' 

A  shout  of  laughter  which  issued  at  that  moment  from  the 
other  room  seemed  to  show  that  the  quartette  were  making  merry 
over  my  companion's  request.  I  saw  his  cheek  redden,  and  looked 
for  an  explosion  of  anger  on  his  part;  but  instead  he  stood  a 
moment  in  thought  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  then,  much  to 
the  innkeeper's  relief,  pushed  a  stool  towards  me,  and  called  for 
a  bottle  of  the  best  wine.  He  pleasantly  begged  leave  to  eat  a 
little  of  my  cheese,  which  he  said  looked  better  than  the  Lisieux, 
and,  filling  my  glass  with  wine,  fell  to  as  merrily  as  if  he  had 
never  heard  of  the  party  in  the  other  room. 

I  was  more  than  a  little  surprised,  I  remember ;  for  I  had  taken 
him  to  be  a  passionate  man,  and  not  one  to  sit  down  under  an 
affront.  Still  I  said  nothing,  and  we  conversed  very  well  together. 
I  noticed,  however,  that  he  stopped  speaking  more  than  once,  as 
though  to  listen ;  but  conceiving  that  he  was  merely  reverting  to 
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the  party  in  the  other  room,  who  grew  each  moment  mare  up- 
roarious, I  said  nothing,  and  was  completely  taken  by  surprise 
when  he  rose  on  a  sudden,  and,  going  to  the  open  window,  leaned 
out,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

*  What  is  it  ? '  I  said,  preparing  to  follow  him. 

He  answered  by  a  quiet  chuckle.     '  You  shall  see,'  he  added 
the  next  instant. 

I  rose,  and  going  to  the  window  looked  out  over  his  shoulder. 
Three  men  were  approaching  the  inn  on  horseback.  The  first,  a 
great  burly,  dark-complexioned  man  with  fierce  black  eyes  and  a 
feathered  cap,  had  pistols  in  his  holsters  and  a  short  sword  by 
his  side.  The  other  two,  with  the  air  of  servants,  were  stout 
fellows,  wearing  green  doublets  and  leather  breeches.  All  three 
rode  good  horses,  while  a  footman  led  two  hounds  after  them  in  a 
leash.  On  seeing  us  they  cantered  forward,  the  leader  waving  his 
bonnet. 

'  Halt,  there ! '  cried  my  companion,  lifting  up  his  voice  when 
they  were  within  a  stone's  throw  of  ns.     *  Maignan ! ' 

*  My  lord  ? '  answered  he  of  the  feather,  pulling  up  on  the 
instant. 

'  You  will  find  six  horses  in  the  shed  there,'  the  stranger  cried 
in  a  voice  of  command.  *  Turn  out  the  four  to  the  left  as  you  go 
in.     Give  each  a  cut,  and  send  it  about  its  business ! ' 

The  man  wheeled  his  horse  before  the  words  were  well  uttered, 
and  crying  obsequiously  *  that  it  was  done,'  flung  his  reins  to  one 
of  the  other  riders  and  disappeared  in  the  shed,  as  if  the  order 
given  him  were  the  most  commonplace  one  in  the  world. 

The  party  in  the  other  room,  however,  by  whom  all  could  be 
heard,  were  not  slow  to  take  the  alarm.  They  broke  into  a 
shout  of  remonstrance,  and  one  of  their  number,  leaping  from  the 
window,  asked  with  a  very  fierce  air  what  the  devil  we  meant.  The 
others  thrust  out  their  faces,  swollen  and  flushed  with  the  wine 
they  had  drunk,  and  with  many  oaths  backed  up  his  question. 
Not  feeling  myself  called  upon  to  interfere,  I  prepared  to  see 
something  diverting. 

My  companion,  whose  coolness  surprised  me,  had  all  the  air  of 
being  as  little  concerned  as  myself.  He  even  persisted  for  a  time 
in  ignoring  the  angry  lawyer,  and,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  aU  the 
threats  and  abuse  with  which  the  others  assailed  him,  continued 
to  look  calmly  at  the  prospect.  Seeing  this,  and  that  nothing 
could  move  him,  the  man  who  had  jumped  through  the  window, 
and  who  seemed  the  most  enterprising  of  the  party,  left  ns  at  last 
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and  ran  towards  the  stalls.  The  aspect  of  the  two  serving-men, 
however,  who  rode  up  grinning,  and  made  as  if  they  would  ride 
him  down,  determined  him  to  return ;  which  he  did,  pale  with  fury, 
as  the  last  of  the  four  horses  clattered  out,  and  after  a  puzzled  look 
round  trotted  off  at  its  leisure  into  the  forest. 

On  this,  the  man  grew  more  violent,  as  I  have  remarked 
frightened  men  do ;  so  that  at  last  the  stranger  condescended  to 
notice  him.  '  My  good  sir,'  he  said  coolly,  looking  at  him  through 
the  window  as  if  he  had  not  seen  him  before,  '  you  annoy  me. 
What  is  the  matter  ?  * 

The  fellow  retorted  with  a  vast  amount  of  bluster,  asking  what 
the  devil  we  meant  by  turning  out  his  horses. 

'  Only  to  give  you  and  the  gentlemen  with  you  a  little  exercise,' 
my  companion  answered,  with  grim  humour,  and  in  a  severe 
tone  strange  in  one  so  young — *than  which  nothing  is  more 
wholesome  after  a  full  meal.  That,  and  a  lesson  in  good  manners. 
Maignan,'  he  continued,  raising  his  voice,  '  if  this  person  has  any- 
thing more  to  say,  answer  him.  He  is  nearer  your  degree  than  mine.' 

And  leaving  the  man  to  slink  away  like  a  whipped  dog — for 
the  mean  are  ever  the  first  to  cringe — my  friend  turned  from  the 
window.  Meeting  my  eyes  as  he  went  back  to  his  seat,  he  laughed. 

*  Well,'  he  said,  *  what  do  you  think  ?  ' 

*  That  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin  is  very  well  till  it  meets  the 
lion,'  I  answered. 

He  laughed  again,  and  seemed  pleased,  as  I  doubt  not  he  was. 

*  Pooh,  pooh ! '  he  said.  '  It  passed  the  time,  and  I  think  I  am 
quits  with  my  gentlemen  now.  But  I  must  be  riding.  Possibly 
our  roads  may  lie  for  a  while  in  the  same  direction,  sir  ? '  And  he 
looked  at  me  irresolutely. 

I  answered  cautiously  that  I  was  going  to  the  town  of  Eosny. 
'  You  are  not  from  Paris  ? '  he  continued,  still  looking  at  m?. 
'  No,'  I  answered.     *  I  am  from  the  South.' 

*  From  Blois,  perhaps  ?  * 
I  nodded.   • 

'  Ah ! '  he  said,  making  no  comment,'which  somewhat  surprised 
me,  all  men  at  this  time  desiring  news,  and  looking  to  Blois  for  it. 

*  I  am  riding  towards  Eosny  also.     Let  us  be  going.' 

But  I  noticed  that  as  we  got  to  horse,  the  man  he  called 
Maignan  holding  his  stirrup  with  much  formality,  he  turned  and 
looked  at  me  more  than  once  with  an  expression  in  his  eye  which 
I  could  not  interpret ;  so  that,  being  in  an  enemy's  country,  where 
curiosity  was  a  thing  to  be  deprecated,  I  began  to  feel  somewhat 
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uneasy.  However,  as  he  presently  gave  way  to  a  fit  of  laughter, 
and  seemed  to  be  digesting  his  late  diversion  at  the  inn,  I  thought 
no  more  of  it,  finding  him  excellent  company  and  a  man  of  sur- 
prising information. 

Notwithstanding  this  my  spirits  began  to  flag  as  I  approached 
Bosny ;  and  as  on  such  occasions  nothing  is  more  trying  than  the 
well-meant  rallying  of  a  companion  ignorant  of  our  trouble,  I  felt 
rather  relief  than  regret  when  he  drew  rein  at  four  cross-roads  a 
mile  or  so  short  of  the  town,  and,  announcing  that  here  our  paths 
separated,  took  a  civil  leave  of  me,  and  went  his  way  with  his 
servants. 

I  dismounted  at  an  inn  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  aud, 
stopping  only  to  arrange  my  dress  and  drink  a  cup  of  wine,  asked 
the  way  to  the  Chateau,  which  was  situate,  I  learned,  no  more  than 
a  third  of  a  mile  away,  I  went  thither  on  foot  by  way  of  an  avenue 
of  trees  leading  up  to  a  drawbridge  and  gateway.  The  former  'was 
down,  but  the  gates  were  closed,  and  all  the  formalities  of  a  fortress 
in  time  of  war  were  observed  on  my  admission,  though  the  gar- 
rison appeared  to  consist  only  of  two  or  three  serving-men  and  as 
many  foresters.  I  had  leisure  after  sending  in  my  name  to  observe 
that  the  house  was  old  and  partly  ruinous,  but  of  great  strength, 
covered  in  places  with  ivy,  and  closely  surrounded  by  woods.  A 
staid-looking  page  came  presently  to  me,  and  led  me  up  a  narrow 
staircase  to  a  parlour  lighted  by  two  windows,  looking,  one  into 
the  courtyard,  the  other  towards  the  town.  Here  a  tall  man  was 
waiting  to  receive  me,  who  rose  on  my  entrance  and  came  forward. 
Judge  of  my  surprise  when  I  recognised  my  acquaintance  of  the 
afternoon !  *  M.  de  Eosny  ? '  I  exclaimed,  standing  still  and  look- 
ing at  him  in  confusion. 

'  The  same,  sir,'  he  answered,  with  a  quiet  smile.  '  You  come 
from  the  King  of  Navarre,  I  believe,  and  on  an  errand  to  me. 
You  may  speak  openly.     The  king  has  no  secrets  from  mie.'    • 

There  was  something  in  the  gravity  of  his  demeanour  as  he 
waited  for  me  to  speak  which  strongly  impressed  me;  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  was  ten  years  younger  than  myself,  and  I  had  seen'him 
so  lately  in  a  lighter  mood.  I  felt  that  his  reputation  had  not  belied 
him — that  here  was  a  great  man ;  and  reflecting  with  despair  on 
the  inadequacy  of  the  tale  I  had  to  tell  him,  I  paused  to  consider  in 
what  terms  I  should  begin.  He  soon  put  an  end  to  this,  however. 
*  Come,  sir,'  he  said  with  impatience.  '  I  have  told  you  that  you 
may  speak  out.  You  should  have  been  here  four  days  ago,  as  I 
take  it.     Now  you  are  here,  where  is  the  lady  ? ' 
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*  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire  ? '  I  stammered,  rather  to  gain  time 
than  with  any  other  object. 

*  Tut,  tut ! '  he  rejoined,  frowning.  *  Is  there  any  other  lady 
in  the  que^ion?  Come,  sir,  speak  out.  Where  have  you  left 
her  ?  This  is  no  affair  of  gallantry,'  he  continued,  the  harshness 
of  his  demeanour  disagreeably  surj^rising  me,  '  that  you  need  beat 
about  the  bush.  The  king  entrusted  to  you  a  lady,  who,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  telling  you  now,  was  in  possession  of  certain 
State  secrets.  It  is  known  that  she  escaped  safely  &om  Chiz^  and 
arrived  safely  at  Blois.     Where  is  she  ?  ' 

'  I  would  to  Heaven  I  knew,  sir ! '  I  exclaimed  in  despair,  feeling 
the  painfulness  6f  my  position  increased  a  hundredfold  by  his 
manner.     *  I  wish  to  God  I  did.' 

*  What  is  this  ? '  he  cried  in  a  raised  voice.  *  You  do  not 
know  where  she  is  ?     You  jest,  M.  de  Marsac' 

*  It  were  a  sorry  jest,'  I  answered,  summoning  up  a  rueful 
smile.  And  on  that,  plunging  desperately  into  the  story  which  I 
have  here  set  down,  I  narrated  the  difficulties  under  which  I  had 
raised  my  escort,  the  manner  in  which  I  came  to  be  robbed  of  the 
gold  token,  how  mademoiselle  was  trepanned,  the  lucky  chance 
by  which  I  found  her  again,  and  the  final  disappointment.  He 
listened,  but  listened  throughout  with  no  word  of  sympathy — 
rather  with  impatience,  which  grew  at  last  into  derisive  incredulity* 
When  I  had  done  he  asked  me  bluntly  what  I  called  myself. 

Scarcely  understanding  what  he  meant,  I  repeated  my  name. 

He  answered,  rudely  and  flatly,  that  it  was  impossible.  *  I  do 
not  beUeve  it,  sir  ! '  he  repeated,  his  brow  dai:k.  *  You  are  not  the 
man.  You  bring  neither  the  lady  nor  the  token,  nor  anything 
else  by  which  I  can  test  your  story.  Nay,  sir,  do  not  scowl  at  me,' 
he  continued  sharply.  *I  am  the  mouthpiece  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  to  whom  this  matter  is  of  the  highest  importance.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  man  whom  he  would  choose  would  act  so. 
This  house  you  prate  of  in  Blois,  for  instance,  and  the  room  with 
the  two  doors  ?  What  were  you  doing  while  mademoiselle  was 
being  removed  ? ' 

*  I  was  engaged  with  the  men  of  the  house,'  I  answered,  stri^dng 
to  swallow  the  anger  which  all  but  choked  me.  *  I  did  what  I 
could.     Had  the  door  given  way,  all  would  have  been  well.' 

He  looked  at  me  darkly.  *  That  is  fine  talking ! '  he  said  with 
a  sneer.  Then  he  dropped  his  eyes  and  seemed  for  a  time  to  fall 
into  a  brown  study,  while  I  stood  before  him,  confounded  by  this 
new  view  of  the  case,  furious,  yet  not  knowing  how  to  vent  my 
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fury,  cut  to  the  heart  by  his  insults,  yet  without  hope  or  prospect 
of  redress. 

'  Come ! '  he  said  harshly,  after  two  or  three  minutes  of  gloomy 
reflection  on  his  part  and  burning  humiliation  on  mine,  *  is  there 
anyone  here  who  can  identify  you,  or  in  any  other  way  confirm 
your  story,  sir  ?  Until  I  know  how  the  matter  stands  I  can  do 
nothing.' 

I  shook  my  head  in  sullen  shame.  I  might  protest  against 
his  brutality  and  this  judgment  of  me,  but  to  what  purpose  while 
he  sheltered  himself  behind  his  master  ? 

*  Stay ! '  he  said  presently,  with  an  abrupt  gesture  of  remem- 
brance, '  I  had  nearly  forgotten.  I  have  some  here  who  have 
been  lately  at  the  King  of  Navarre's  Court  at  St.  Jean  d'Angely. 
If  you  still  maintain  that  you  are  the  M.  de  Marsac  to  whom  this 
commission  was  entrusted,  you  will  doubtless  have  no  objection  to 
seeing  them  ? ' 

On  this  I  felt  myself  placed  in  a  most  cruel  dilemma.  If  I  re- 
fused to  submit  my  case  to  the  proposed  ordeal,  I  stood  an  impostor 
confessed.  If  I  consented  to  see  these  strangers,  it  was  probable 
they  would  not  recognise  me,  and  possible  that  they  might  deny 
me  in  terms  calculated  to  make  my  position  even  worse,  if  that 
might  be.  I  hesitated ;  but,  Bosny  standing  inexorable  before  me 
awaiting  an  answer,  I  finally  consented. 

*  Good  ! '  he  said  curtly.  '  This  way,  if  you  please.  They  are 
here.     The  latch  is  tricky.     Nay,  sir,  it  is  my  house.' 

Obeying  the  stem  motion  of  his  hand,  I  passed  before  him  into 
the  next  room,  feeling  myself  more  humiliated  than  I  can  tell  by 
this  reference  to  strangers.  For  a  moment  I  could  see  no  one*  The 
day  was  waning,  the  room  I  entered  was  long  and  narrow,  and 
illuminated  only  by  a  glowing  fire.  Besides  I  was  myself,  perhaps, 
in  some  embarrassment.  I  believed  that  my  conductor  had 
made  a  mistake,  or  that  his  guests  had  departed,  and  I  turned 
towards  him  to  ask  for  an  explanation.  He  merely  pointed 
onwards,  however,  and  I  advanced ;  whereupon  a  young  and  hand- 
some lady,  who  had  been  seated  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  fire- 
place, rose  suddenly,  as  if  startled,  and  stood  looking  at  me,  the 
glow  of  the  burning  wood  falling  on  one  side  of  her  face  and 
turning  her  hair  to  gold.  . 

*  Well ! '  M.  de  Rosny  said,  in  a  voice  which  soimded  a  Uttle 
odd  in  my  ears.     *  You  do  not  know  madame,  I  think  ? ' 

I  saw  that  she  was  a  complete  stranger  to  me,  and  bowed  to 
lier  without  speaking.  The  lady  saluted  me  in  turn  ceremoniously 
and  in  silence. 
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*  Is  there  no  one  else  heie  who  should  know  you  ? '  M.  de  Rosny 
continued,  in  a  tone  almost  of  persiflage,  and  with  the  same  change 
in  his  voice  which  had  struck  me  before ;  but  now  it  was  more 

marked.      *  If  not,  M,  de  Marsac,  I  am  afraid But  first  look 

round,  look  round,  sir ;  I  would  not  judge  any  man  hastily.' 

He  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  as  he  finished  in  a  manner 
so  &miliar  and  so  utterly  at  variance  with  his  former  bearing  that 
I  doubted  if  I  heard  or  felt  aright.  Yet  I  looked  mechanically  at 
the  lady,  and  seeing  that  her  eyes  glistened  in  the  firelight,  and 
that  she  gazed  at  me  very  kindly,  I  wondered  still  more ;  falling, 
indeed,  into  a  very  confusion  of  amazement.  This  was  not  lessened 
but  augmented  a  hundredfold  when,  turning  in  obedience  to  the 
pressure  of  de  Eosny's  hand,  I  saw  beside  me,  as  if  she  had 
risen  firom  the  floor,  another  lady — no  other  than  Mademoi- 
selle de  la  Vire  herself!  She  had  that  moment  stepped  out  of 
the  shadow  of  the  great  fireplace,  which  had  hitherto  hidden 
her,  and  stood  before  me  curtseying  prettily,  with  the  same 
look  on  her  feu^e  and  in  her  eyes  which  madame's  wore. 

*  Mademoiselle  ! '  I  muttered,  unable  to  take  my  eyes  from  her. 

*  Mais  oui,  monsieur,  mademoiselle,'  she  answered,  curtseying 
lower,  with  the  air  of  a  child  rather  than  a  woman. 

'  Here?'  I  stammered,  my  mouth  open,  my  eyes  staring. 

*Here,  sir — thanks  to  the  valour  of  a  brave  man,'  she 
answered,  speaking  in  a  voice  so  low  I  scarcely  heard  her.  And 
then,  dropping  her  eyes,  she  stepped  back  into  the  shadow, 
as  if  either  she  had  said  too  much  already,  or  doubted  her 
composure  were  she  to  say  more.  She  was  so  radiantly  dressed, 
she  looked  in  the  firelight  more  like  a  fairy  than  a  woman,  being 
of  small  and  delicate  proportions  ;  and  she  seemed  in  my  eyes  so 
different  a  person,  particularly  in  respect  of  the  softened  expres- 
sion of  her  features,  from  the  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire  whom 
I  had  known  and  seen  plunged  in  sloughs  and  bent  to  the  saddle 
with  fatigue,  that  I  doubted  still  if  I  had  seen  aright,  and  was  as 
far  from  enlightenment  as  before. 

It  was  M.  de  Rosny  himself  who  relieved  me  from  the  em- 
barrassment I  was  suffering.  He  embraced  me  in  the  most  kind 
and  obliging  manner,  and  this  more  than  once ;  begging  me  to 
pardon  the  deception  he  had  practised  upon  me,  and  to  which  he 
had  been  impelled  partly  by  the  odd  nature  of  our  introduction 
at  the  inn,  and  partly  by  his  desire  to  enhance  the  joyful  surprise 
he  had  in  store  for  me.  *  Come,'  he  said  presently,  xlrawing  me  to 
the  window,  *  let  me  show  you  some  more  of  your  old  friends.' 
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I  looked  out,  and  saw  below  me  in  the  conrtjard  my  thr^ 
horses  drawn  up  in  a  row,  the  Cid  being  bestrid  by  Simis^ 
Fleix,  who,  seeing  me,  waved  a  triumphant  greeting.  A  gro«: 
stood  at  the  head  of  each  horse,  and  on  either  side  uras  i 
man  with  a  torch.  My  companion  laughed  gleefully.  *  It  in^ 
Maignan's  arrangement,'  he  said.  '  He  has  a  quaint  taste  in  ^o. 
things/ 

After  greeting  Simon  Fleix  a  hundred  times,  I  turned  hack 
into  the  room,  and,  my  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude  a&i 
wonder,  I  begged  M.  de  Bosny  to  acquaint  me  with  the  details  o: 
mademoiselle's  escape, 

*  It  was  the  most  simple  thing  in  the  world,'  he  said,  taking 
me  by  the  hand  and  leading  me  back  to  the  hearth.  *  While  yon 
were  engaged  with  the  rascals,  the  old  woman  who  daily  brought 
mademoiselle's  food  grew  alarmed  at  the  uproar,  and  came  into 
the  room  to  learn  what  it  was.  Mademoiselle,  unable  to  help 
you,  and  uncertain  of  your  success,  thought  the  opportunity  too 
good  to  be  lost.  She  forced  the  old  woman  to  show  her  and  her 
maid  the  way  out  through  the  garden.  This  done,  they  ran  down 
a  lane,  as  I  understand,  and  came  immediately  upon  the  lad  with 
the  horses,  who  recognised  them  and  helped  them  to  mount 
They  waited  some  minutes  for  you,  and  then  rode  off.' 

*  But  I  inquired  at  the  gate,'  I  said. 

'  At  which  gate  ? '  inquired  M.  de  Rosny,  smiling. 

*  The  North-gate,  of  course,'  I  answered. 

'  Just  so,'  he  rejoined  with  a  nod.  '  But  they  went  out  through 
the  West-gate  and  made  a  circuit.  He  is  a  strange  lad,  that  of 
yours  below  there.  He  has  a  head  on  his  shoulder,  M.  de  Marsac. 
Well,  two  leagues  outside  the  town  they  halted,  scarcely  knowing 
how  to  proceed.  By  good  fortune,  however,  a  horse-dealer  of  my 
acquaintance  was  at  the  inn.  He  knew  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire, 
and,  hearing  whither  she  was  bound,  brought  her  hither  without 
let  or  hindrance.' 

'  Was  he  a  Norman  ? '  I  asked. 

M.  de  Rosny  nodded,  smiling  at  me  shrewdly.  '  Yes,'  he  said, 
*  he  told  me  much  about  you.  And  now  let  me  introduce  you  to 
my  wife,  Madame  de  Eosny.' 

He  led  me  up  to  the  lady  who  had  risen  at  my  entrance,  and 
who  now  welcomed  me  as  kindly  as  she  had  before  looked  on  me, 
paying  me  many  pleasant  compliments.  I  gazed  at  her  with 
interest,  having  heard  much  of  her  beauty  and  of  the  strange 
manner  in  which  M.  de  Sosny,  being  enamoured  of  two  young 
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ladies,  and  chancing  upon  both  while  lodging  in  different  apart- 
ments at  an  inn,  had  decided  which  he  should  visit  and  make  his 
wife.  He  appeared  to  read  what  was  in  my  mind,  for  as  I  bowed 
before  her,  thanking  her  for  the  obliging  things  which  she  had 
uttered,  and  which  for  ever  bound  me  to  her  service,  he  gaily 
pinched  her  ear,  and  said,  *  When  you  want  a  good  wife,  M.  de 
Marsac,  be  sure  you  turn  to  the  right.' 

He  s{)oke  in  jest,  and  having  his  own  case  only  in  his  mind. 
But  I,  looking  mechanically  in  the  direction  he  indicated,  saw 
mademoiselle  standing  a  pace  or  two  to  my  right  in  the  shadow 
of  the  great  chimney-piece.  I  know  not  whether  she  frowned 
more  or  blushed  more ;  but  this  for  certain,  that  she  answered  my 
look  with  one  of  sharp  displeasure,  and,  turning  her  back  on  me, 
swept  quickly  from  the  room,  with  no  trace  in  her  bearing  of 
that  late  tenderness  and  gratitude  which  I  had  remarked. 


(To  ht  c<mtinued,) 
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KUKUSHKA  calls,  *The  spring  is  here, 
The  winter's  gone,  the  summer's  near/ 
The  mellow  message  everywhere 
Swells  the  last  breath  of  April  air ; 
The  heights  of  Ooral  catch  the  word, 
And  Baik&l's  sleeping  heart  is  stirred ; 
O'er  ice-locked  steppe  and  frozen  fen 
It  thrills  to  sad  Saghalien  ; 
By  Neva's  bank  and  Yenisei 
'Tis  flung  back  from  each  tinkling  sleigh ; 
And  round  each  steaming  s&mov&r. 
Throughout  the  empire  of  the  Czar, 
In  tent  and  hut  and  palace-hall. 
There's  rapture  at  Kukushka's  call. 

Kukushka  calls — the  exile  hears, 
And  turns  to  hide  his  starting  tears. 
The  foul  air  of  his  dungeon  seems 
One  moment  purified,  in  dreams, 
One  moment— and,  in  fancy,  he 
Can  breathe  as  only  breathe  the  free. 
Or  stiflfning  from  Kard's  bleak  mine, 
That  rich  note  warms  him  as  with  wine. 
He'll  chafe  no  more  beneath  the  chain. 
No  more  he'll  brook  a  slave's  disdain; 

'  The  cry  of  the  bird  is  taken  as  an  evidence  that  an  escaped  convict  can  once 
more  live  in  the  forests ;  and  to  run  away,  in  convict  slang,  is  to  *  go  to  Qeneial 
Kuktiiihka  for  orders.' — Kennan's  Siberia  and  the  Eanle  Sy»tem» 
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Better  to  die  by  scourge  or  shot 
Than  hear  that  voice  and  heed  it  not. 
A  dastard  he  whom  death  appals 
When  General  Kukushka  calls. 

Kukushka  calls,  but  not  to  all 

Comes  comfort  at  Kukushka's  call. 

Across  the  misty  leagues  of  snow 

Behold  the  chain-gang  wending  slow — 

Cling-clang,  cling-clang — with  stumbling  tread, 

And  eyes  of  death,  and  limbs  of  lead, 

Like  beasts  that  know  the  drover's  goad, 

Silent  they  stagger  on  their  road : 

Or  should  some  pitying  ear  avail, 

Break  forth  in  melancholy  wail : 

'  We  are  driven  from  the  city 

To  the  wilderness ; 
Little  Father,  have  compassion 

On  our  sore  distress. 

*  We  are  footsore,  we  are  weary, 

We  have  come  from  far  ; 
We  are  broken  by  the  anger 
Of  our  Lord  the  Czar. 

*  You  have  wives  and  little  children. 

We  have  lost  them  long ; 
By  the  love  that  we  must  forfeit, 
Hear  our  begging-song.* 

*  We  are  very  cold  and  hungry. 

Spare  a  little  bread  ; 
If  you  will  not  have  compassion 
We  shall  soon  be  dead. 

»  For  the  '  Begging-song,'  of.  Kennan's  Siberia. 
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'  We  are  on  the  road  to  bondage 

Tn  the  sunless  mine ; 
We  are  fiiinting— of  yonr  plenty 

Spare  a.  little  wine. 

'  We  are  very  sorrowfnl, 

Help  us  on  our  way ; 
Turn  not  from  us,  Little  Father, 

Pity  us,  we  pray.' 

So  wailing,  o'er  the  waste  of  snow. 

The  chain-gang  passes  row  by  row ; 

And  row  by  row  they  still  prolong 

Their  melancholy  begging-song, 

Till  lost  to  eye  and  ear  again, 

They're  swallowed  by  the  deathlike  plain. 


In  vain,  0  bird  of  mellow  throat. 
For  these  thy  resurrection-note  ; 
As  ashes  on  the  coffin  fall. 
So  sounds  for  them  Kukushka's  call. 


A.  H.  Beesly. 
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The 
Fairehild  Family  and  their  Creator. 

WE  are  never  so  much  tempted  to  question  the  doctrine  of  the 
Survival  of  the  Fittest  as  when,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
thirty  years,  we  rise  up  from  a  fresh  reading  of  The  Fairehild 
Family.  Why  has  this  book  been  a  classic  of  the  nursery  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  while  others,  which  surely  can  have 
been  no  whit  inferior,  have  long  been  forgotten  ?  What  is  it  that 
makes  the  incidents  in  the  daily  life  of  these  intolerable  children 
and  their  yet  more  intolerable  parents  stick  in  our  minds,  while 
far  more  exciting  adventures  have  failed  to  take  root  there? 
This  article  does  not  pretend  to  solve  the  problem,  for  the  writer 
is  as  much  puzzled,  after  the  most  earnest  consideration,  as  any- 
one els6 ;  but  a  short  analysis  of  the  teaching  and  tendency  of  the 
book  may  illuminate  the  topic  for  others. 

The  theory  of  education  set  forth  by  Mrs.  Sherwood  in  The 
Fairehild  Family  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  inculcated  by 
Madame  de  Grenlis  in  AdHe  et  ThSodore,  and  depends  not  only 
on  the  complete  isolation  of  the  children,  but  also  on  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  one  and  only  care  of  all  about  them.  The  whole- 
some neglect  which  obliges  young  people  to  shift  for  themselves, 
and  forces  them  to  invent  their  own  games,  and  to  develop  their 
own  characters,  was  as  foreign  to  Mrs.  Sherwood's  ideal  system  of 
education  as  it  is,  in  another  sense,  to  that  at  present  in  vogue. 
Of  course,  children  are  now  allowed  infinitely  more  freedom  than 
when  The  Fairehild  Family  was  written.  They  are  encouraged 
to  form  their  own  plans  and  permitted  to  do  as  they  like,  but 
they  are  quite  as  much  the  one  centre  of  everybody's  attention, 
the  axis  round  which  the  wheel  of  life  revolves,  as  in  the  days 
when  Lucy  and  Emily  asked  leave  before  they  took  a  stroll  in  the 
garden,  or  made  a  frock  for  their  doll. 

It    seems    very    strange,  considering    the    numerous  proofs 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fairehild  had  of  the  failure  of  their  teaching, 
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that  they  did  not  try  some  other  method.     Time  aft^r  time,  tbe 
moment  the  children  were  left  to  their  own  devices,  they  disobeyed 
every  order  that  had  ever  been  given  them,  and  ran  counter  to  t]>e 
religious  principles  impressed  on  them  by  their  parents  at  every 
hour  of  the  day.     They  were  so  much  accustomed  to  go  about  in 
a  moral  leash  that  they  were  absolutely  incapable  of  running  with- 
out it.     They  themselves  were  so  conscious  of  this  that  they  were 
only  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  someone  who  could  be  trusted  to 
pull  them  up  when  necessary,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  they  all 
three   went  out  to   spend  the   day,   Lucy  begged   her    friend? 
governess  to  tell  them  everything  they  did  wrong,  adding,  *  We 
wish  to  behave  well,  but  sometimes  we  do  not/     Most  children 
would  hardly  think  these  inspiriting  conditions  under  which  to 
pass  a  holiday,  but  the  young  Fairchilds  are  aware  that  it  is  their 
only  chance  of  bringing  back  a  good  character  at  night.     And  if 
they  don't !     Their  parents,  too,  are  quite  as  clear  as  the  children 
about  the  instability  of  the  principles  which  had  been  so  carefuUj 
and  incessantly  taught.     Indeed,  they  would  probably  have  con- 
sidered it  wicked  to  imagine  that  the  children  could  be  trusted  to 
their  own  instincts,  and  that  the  lessons  of  years  might  bear  fruit. 
They  shudder  at  the  thought  of  a  wild,  good-natured,  harum- 
scarum  girl  coming  on  a  few  days'  visit,  fearing  that  she  may 
work  irreparable  harm;  they  warn  the   children  not  to  imitate 
her,  and  forbid  Henry,  as  being  the  youngest  and  most  easily  led, 
to  remain  for  a  moment  in  the  same  room  alone  with  her.    It 
never  occurs  to  the  worthy  Mrs.  Fairchild  that,  in  spite  of  the 
texts  in  which  she  wraps  up  her  discourses,  she  is  teaching  her 
children  to  be  self-righteous,  and  giving  them  a  sense  of  moral 
superiority  which  is  more  fatal  to  real  goodness  than  any  amount 
of  thoughtless  scrapes  could  be.      Already  Lucy,  at  nine,  fears 
*  that  there  are  very  few  real  Christians  in  the  world,  and  that  a 
very  great  part  of  the  human  race  will  be  finally  lost,'  and  makes 
the  cheering  proposal  to  *  say  some  verses  about  mankind  having 
bad  hearts ; '  and  her  brother  and  sister,  in  order  to  show  that 
they  are  in  no  degree  behind  in  theology,  each  quote  a  text  to 
prove  that  *  the  nature  of  man,  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  is  utterly 
and   entirely  sinful.'      They  are  so  much  concerned   with   the 
dogmatic  parts  of  the  Bible  that  they  overlook  completely  its 
moral   training,  and  absolutely  ignore  the  truth   that  its  most 
shining  examples  of  greatnessTiave  been  allowed  scope  to  develop 
their  own  natures,  and  to  rise  upon  their  fells.     To  put  the  case  in 
a  nutshell :  The  Bible's  theory  of  education  includes  the  necessity 
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of    experience;    Mrs.  Fairchild's  the  obligation   of   dispensing 
with  it. 

One  might  have  thought  that  the  danger  of  self-consciousness 
arising  from  these  perpetual  religious  conversations  would  have 
become  obvious  to  the  feeblest  mind,  but  both  parents  appear 
to  have  regarded  this  unlucky  habit  as  an  evidence  of  grace. 
The  children  are  eternally  watching  themselves,  probing  them- 
selves, writing  down  their  bad  thoughts,  talking  about  themselves. 
It  is  Self,  Self,  Self  from  morning  till  night,  and  the  more  they 
talk  about  Self  the  more  delighted  their  parents  are.  Now,  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  many  people — and  children— would  rather 
tell  stories  to  their  own  disadvantage  than  not  speak  of  themselves 
at  all.  It  is  perhaps  also  a  fact,  though  not  such  a  well-known 
one,  that  if  people — and  children — could  forget  themselves  alto- 
gether, even  if  they  sometimes  forgot  their  faults  too,  both  they 
and  the  world  would  be  considerably  the  better.  Nothing  is  so 
fatal  to  well-doing  or  well-being  as  the  perpetual  contemplation 
of  self.  But  Mrs.  Fairchild  would  consider  these  remarks  rank 
heresy. 

The  good  lady's  notions  of  secular  education  were  nearly  as 
singular  as  her  religious  ideas,  and  they  are  all  the  more  odd 
as  Mrs.  Sherwood  herself  had  an  excellent  education,  and  was 
accustomed  to  mix  in  good  and  cultivated  society.  When  the 
story  opens  the  three  children  range  from  nine  to  six  and  a  half, 
and  a  period  of  '  some  years '  is  supposed  to  elapse  before  the  close. 
At  eight  and  nine  *  Lucy  and  Emily  learned  to  read  and  to  do 
various  kinds  of  needlework,  and  Lucy  had  begun  to  write.' 
*  '  Mr.  Fairchild  taught  Henry  all  that  was  proper  for  a  little  boy 
in  his  station  to  learn.'  This  does  not  seem  to  have  included  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  but  about  a  year  later,  Henry  having  in 
an  unguarded  moment  expressed  a  wish  to  be  a  clergyman — he 
was  then  between  seven  and  eight — an  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  him  to  the  Latin  language.  The  formidable  array  of 
books  necessary  for  this  purpose  impressed  Henry  with  a  sense  of 
importance,  but  he  soon  found  that  '  he  could  not  learn  his  Latin 
grammar  and  play  with  the  hare  too  half  the  morning,  as  he  used 
to  do  when  he  had  only  spelling  and  a  verse  from  the  Bible  to 
learn  every  day.'  Then  follows  one  of  the  most  gallant  attempts 
at  resistance  recorded  in  history.  Henry  absolutely  refused  to 
commit  to  memory  one  single  word !  It  was  not,  as  he  explained 
to  his  friend  John,  the  factotum  of  the  establishment,  that  he 
could  not  learn  it,  but  that  if  he  learnt  one  word  he  should  be 
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made  to  learn  the  next,  and  so  on  thronghout  the  book.  It  was, 
he  knew,  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  for  three  days  he 
suffered  ostracism  and  horsewhipping  and  starvation  sooner  than 
admit  it.  It  was  like  the  Bevolt  of  the  Netherlands.  Heniy  was 
lashed,  put  under  an  interdict,  and  confined  to  bread  and  water. 
At  last  the  interdict  prevailed. 

Certainly  any  aquaintance  with  ^  contagious  countries '  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  included  by  Mrs.  Fairchild  in  '  the  know- 
ledge that  becomes  a  young  woman,'  for  we  find  Lucy  at  nine 
years  old  having  the  four  continents  explained  to  her,  and  a  year 
later  inquiring  where  Paris  was.  A  vague  future  is  referred  to  as 
a  time  *  when  they  will  be  old  enough  to  read  history,'  although 
each  of  them  is  held  to  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  teach  in  the 
Sunday  school.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  though  they  are  considered 
far  top  giddy  ever  to  look  after  themselves — even  Henry,  at  nine 
or  ten,  is  nearly  drowned  in  a  pail  of  pig's  wash,  and  has  to  sit  in 
the  maid's  presence  for  the  rest  of  the  day — Lucy  and  Emily  are 
allowed  to  dress  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  a  '  complete 
wash  on  Saturday  nights.'  Henry,  however,  on  the  mournful 
occasion  referred  to,  still  requires  to  have  his  clothes  fastened,  and 
in  the  absence  of  his  parents  is  ordered  to  sleep  in  the  same 
room  as  John.  To  make  up  for  the  lack  of  worldly  instruction,  it 
was  Mr.  Fairchild's  habit  to  give  a  singular  sort  of  object-lesson  to 
his  family,  whenever  the  opportunity  permitted.  He  seized  the 
excuse  afforded  him  by  a  childish  quarrel  between  Lucy  and  Emily 
to  escort  them  all  three  to  a  wood,  a  short  distance  off,  where  the 
body  of  a  man  was  still  hanging  from  a  gibbet.  He  then  insisted 
on  sitting  down  close  under  the  gibbet,  with  its  rattling  burden, 
and  giving  them  the  whole  history  of  the  bones  that  were  swing- 
ing above  their  heads,  and  of  the  envy  and  jealousy  that  had 
finally  placed  them  there;  not  omitting  to  observe  that  the 
mother  of  the  murderer  had  kept  an  *  excellent  table,'  though  this 
detail  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  important  bearing  on  the 
affair.  Not  long  after  this  ghastly  ei)isode  follows  another,  still 
more  revolting.  An  old  man  in  the  village  dies,  and  Mr.  Fairchild 
remarks  to  his  children,  *  Have  you  any  desire  to  see  the  corpse 
my  dears  ?  You  never  saw  a  corpse,  I  think.'  To  which  Lucy 
answers,  *  No,  papa ;  but  we  have  a  great  curiosity  to  see  one.' 
Accordingly,  after  summoning  Lucy  and  Emily  to  repeat  all  the 
texts  they  could  remember  about  death,  they  proceed  to  the 
cottage,  and  are  invited  in.  *  When  they  came  to  the  door,  they 
perceived  a.  kind  of  disagreeable  smell,  such  as  they  had  never 
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smelt  before;  this  was  the  smell  of  the  corpse,  which,  having  been 
dead  now  nearly  two  days,  had  begun  to  corrupt.'  It  is  incredible 
that  any  man  should  voluntarily  have  exposed  children  to  such  an 
ordeal ;  still  more  that  he  should  have  kept  them  there  a  consider- 
able time  while  he  talked  and  prayed.  It  is  a  wonder  they  were  not 
made  physically  ill,  or  else  frightened  into  fits ;  but  the  family 
were  unusually  stolid,  and  nothing  created  much  impression  on 
them  that  did  not  immediately  touch  themselves. 

The  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  self-righteous  manner 
cultivated  by  the  Fairchilds  was  a  certain  degree  of  snobbishness 
in  the  way  they  regarded  the  outside  world.  The  utter  depravity 
of  the  human  heart,  which  formed  the  staple  subject  of  their  con- 
versation, did  not  prevent  them  from  having  very  strict  ideas  in 
the  matter  of  rank  and  equality.  Mr.  Fairchild  was  the  son  of  a 
squire  with  a  large  estate  near  Heading,  to  which,  in  Part  III.,  the 
whole  family  ultimately  remove.  He  had  originally  been  intended 
for  a  clergyman,  but  his  health  had  afterwards  prevented  his 
taking  orders.  There  was  no  reason,  therefore,  why  he  and  his 
children  should  not  have  been  fitted  to  associate  on  equal  terms 
with  their  neighbours,  as  far  as  their  small  income  would  allow 
them  so  to  do ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  their  talk,  it  was  not  the  habit  of 
either  Jlr.  or  Mrs.  Fairchild  to  take  the  obvious  and  simple  view 
of  anything.  They  accept  twice  a  year,  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  the  invitation  of  some  purse-proud  people,  Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  Noble,  to  spend  a  long  day  at  the  Hall,  although  they 
all  appear  to  be  treated  with  neglect,  and  even  positive  rudeness, 
by  the  hostess  and  her  guests.  The  *  wish  to  avoid  a  quarrel  * 
does  not  seem  a  suflScient  excuse  for  submitting  to  this  treat*- 
ment,  but,  to  be  sure,  they  all  had  the  pleasure  during  the 
long  hours  of  the  day  of  contrasting  themselves  with  their  hosts, 
and  of  discussing  their  shortcomings  on  the  drive  home — in  the 
Nobles'  own  carriage !  These  Nobles  were  the  Helots  of  the  Fair- 
child  family,  and  were  always  at  hand  to  point  a  moral  or  to  serve 
as  texts  for  a  lesson  on  ambition,  self-will,  or  some  other  bad 
quality.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  state  of  things.  Many 
families  have  acquaintances  who  have  apparently  been  created  to 
fill  this  office,  and  when  self-conceit  is  in  danger  of  tottering  from 
some  of  the  hard  knocks  of  life,  it  is  an  inefiable  comfort  to  have 
it  set  firmly  on  its  feet  again  by  a  glance  at  some  one  or  other 
whose  manners  and  words  may  fairly  be  considered  worse  than  our 
own. 

As  far  as  om  be  gathered,  the  only  standard  by  which  the 
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Fairchilds  measured  worldly  superiority  was  a  monetary  one ;  at 
least,  nothing  is  said  to  prove  that  Miss  Darwell  (whose  parents 
succeeded  the  Nobles  at  the  Hall)  was  any  better  bom  than  the 
Fairchilds  themselves.  Yet  it  is  expressly  said  that  it  '  is  sweet 
when  persons  of  higher  rank  take  thought  for  the  small  comforts 
of  those  below  them' — she  had  sent  her  pony-carriage  for  the 
children — and  also  that  her  governess  had  '  directed  her  how  to 
show  those  little  attentions  which  make  inferiors  happy  with 
superiors.'  The  account  of  this  visit,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
strangest  episodes  in  the  book,  and  the  reader  has  a  series  of 
shocks  from  the  moment  he  attends  them  to  the  carriage.  First, 
there  is  the  servant :  Mrs.  Sherwood's  servants  are  as  extinct  as 
the  dodo,  only  it  is  not  so  certain  that  they  ever  existed.  Well, 
the  servant  who  drives  the  pony-carriage  at  once  opens  the  con- 
versation with  praise  of  Miss  Darwell,  and  goes  on  to  remark  that 
Henry  and  his  sisters  are  much  favoured.  To  which  Lucy,  in  her 
best  and  most  characteristic  manner,  rejoins,  ^  Not  us,  sir ;  bnt 
our  papa  and  mamma,  because  they  have  taken  pains  with  ns ; 
and  I  do  hope  that  we  shall  behave  well,  for  we  have  never  been  out 
quite  alone  before.'  The  coachman,  with  more  elegance  of 
language  than  is  usual  in  his  class,  replies  to  this  pious  aspiration 
that  '  Mrs.  Colvin '  (Miss  Darwell's  governess)  '  is  ai  worthy  a  lady 
as  ever  stepped ;  so  that  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is,  for  this  day, 
to  place  yourselves  under  her  command,  and  if  she  guides  yon  as 
she  has  done  Miss  Darwell,  you  won't  come  to  any  disgrace.'  This 
being  satisfactorily  settled,  and  Lucy  having  taken  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  request  that  their  errors  might  be  pointed  out  to 
them,  they  begin  to  play.  But  even  in  the  company  of  the  well- 
brought-up  Miss  Darwell,  they  are  not  suffered  to  remain  alone. 
Mrs.  Colvin  tells  them  to  leave  the  door  open,  as  she  knows  *  they 
think  it  comfortable  to  have  a  person  watching  them,  though  it  is 
to  find  fault.'  In  the  evening  a/c^e  champHre  was  arranged,  at 
which  a  poor  family  was  present  who  had  been  helped  by  the 
Fairchilds.  They  express  their  gratitude,  and  are  corrected 
promptly  by  the  ever-ready  Lucy  with  the'words,  *  We  must  thank 
God,  little  boy,  when  He  sends  us  good  friends.' 

Not  long  after  this  Mr.  Fairchild  comes  into  the  family 
property,  on  the  death  of  his  niece,  and  they  all  remove  to  a 
country  house  near  Reading.  This  neighbourhood  was  very 
familiar  to  Mrs.  Sherwood,  as  she  had  passed  some  time  at  a 
French  school  there,  and  had  happy  recollections  of  balls  and 
plays  and  talks  with  the  French  imi^gria  of  high  rank  whom  the 
Revolution  had  driven  across  the  sea. 
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None  of  these  joys,  however,  were  destined  to  be  the  portion 
of  the  Fairfield  family.  They  would  have  contemplated  them  all 
with  horror,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  their  society  would 
have  been  very  eagerly  sought  by  the  neighbours.  It  is  true  that 
we  do  not  follow  their  fortunes  very  long  after  their  accession  to 
wealth,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  adapting  themselves  very 
gracefully  to  their  change  of  circumstances.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Fair- 
child,  who  never  conveys  the  impression  of  being  a  lady,  shows 
rather  unfavourably  under  the  new  rigime.  She  at  once  forbids 
her  children,  when  they  are  arranging  their  schoolroom,  to  fetch 
what  they  want  themselves,  as  had  hitherto  been  their  habit,  but 
orders  them  always  to  ring  for  their  maid.  She  likewise  enjoins 
upon  Lucy  and  Emily  the  necessity  of  concealing  from  the  stuck- 
up  lady's  maid  the  fact  of  their  having  made  their  beds,  which  had 
been  another  daily  duty  in  their  old  home — a  line  of  conduct  that 
is  truly  surprising  in  a  person  so  happily  convinced  of  her  own 
superiority. 

With  every  desire  to  make  allowance  for  the  diflFerence  of 
custom,  it  must  be  conceded  that  The  Fairchild  Family  is  not 
profitable  reading  for  children.  A  book  more  calculated  to  pro- 
duce an  eflfect  really  opposite  to  that  intended  by  the  author 
cannot  possibly  be  conceived.  Indeed,  the  very  sins  that  the 
children  are  guilty  of  are  not  those  to  which  their  training  would 
have  tended ;  and,  as  is  the  case  with  any  book  written  for  a  pur- 
pose, every  event  happens,  as  it  must,  for  the  sake  of  the  story, 
and  not  as  it  would  naturally  have  befallen.  There  is  a  total 
want  of  perspective  throughout,  and  everything  assumes  precisely 
the  same  proportion.  It  is  amazing  how  Mrs.  Sherwood,  who  had 
seen  life  and  the  world,  and  was  always  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of 
children,  both  her  own  and  adopted  ones,  should  have  imagined 
that  it  was  either  possible  or  desirable  to  bring  them  up  like  the 
Fairchilds.  No  subject  was  ever  too  sacred  to  be  broached  to  the 
first-comer,  and  they  all  give  utterance  to  the  profoundest  truths 
with  a  glibness  that  is  shocking  to  the  reader's  feelings.  It  is  a 
very  great  misfortune  when  it  becomes  a  family  habit  to  discuss 
everything  till  it  is  dry;  and  roots  that  aie  perpetually  being 
taken  up  to  see  how  they  are  growing  will  never  strike.  Eyes 
and  thoughts  that  are  constantly  bent  earthwards,  even  though 
the  object  of  contemplation  is  our  own  fallen  nature,  will  never 
learn  to  soar ;  and  if,  instead  of  quoting  verses  about  '  mankind 
having  bad  hearts,*  the  children  had  been  taught  a  few  about '  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit,*  they  would  have  been  happier  themselves,  and 
not  so  much  addicted  to  ^  the  pride  that  apes  humility.' 
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If,  after  reading  The  Fairchild  Family,  Little  Henry  cmd  his 
Bearer,  Jtoxobel,  Juliana  Oakley,  and  the  rest  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's 
books  for  children,  we  had  been  asked  to  guess  the  social  status  of 
the  person  who  wrote  them,  the  shot  would  certainly  have  gone 
very  wide  of  the  mark.     To  nine  people  out  of  ten  these  stories, 
all  drawn  on  the  same  lines,  would  have  seemed  the  work  of  a 
pious  old  maid,  dwelling  in  some  remote  country  village,  fonder  of 
visiting  the  poor  than  of  mixing  with  her  equals,  with  little  educa- 
tion and  narrower  sjrmpathies.    This  would  have  been  almost  as  fer 
from  the  truth  as  the  conjecture  of  the  reviewer  of  In  Memoriam, 
that  '  these  religious  poems  were  apparently  written  by  the  widow 
of  a  military  man'!     Mrs.  Sherwood  came  of  an  old  English 
family,  and  could  trace  her  genealogy  back  to  the  days  of  Poitiers. 
Her  grandfather,  Mr.  Butt,  lived  in  Lichfield,  where,  in  1741, 
her  father  was  bom.     There  he  and  his  brothers  used  to  play  with 
and  make  game  of  Samuel  Johnson,  and  one  day,  when  their 
father  happened  to  detect  them  good-naturedly  chaffing  the  big 
clunisy  fellow,  he  shook  his  head  and  remarked,  *  Ah !  you  call 
him  the  Great  Boy,  do  you,  but,  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  live 
to  call  him  the  Great  Man ! ' 

Johnson  was  not  the  only  celebrated  person  with  whom  the 
young  Butts  mixed  in  early  days.  No  better  or  more  varied 
society  could  be  found  anywhere  than  in  the  little  country  town 
which  contained  Darwin,  Miss  Seward,  young,  handsome,  vain, 
and  talkative  ;  Mr.  Edgeworth  and  his  daughter  Maria ;  Dr.  Day, 
the  author  of  Sandford  and  Merton ;  Garrick's  brother,  and  not 
infrequently  Garrick  himself.  Among  all  these  distinguished 
people  Mrs.  Sherwood's  father  was  well  able  to  bear  his  part. 
His  conversation  was  excellent,  his  manners  charming — in  later 
years  he  was  made  Court  Chaplain  to  George  III. — ^and  his  mind 
was  well  cultivated.  After  fixing  his  afiections  on  the  lovely 
Mary  Woodhouse,  who  died  young,  he  accepted  a  wife  of  his 
father's  choosing,  and  married  Mary's  cousin.  Outwardly  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  ladies  was  great,  for  the  new  Mrs.  Butt  was 
a  plain  little  creature,  but  she  was  a  good  woman  and  a  great 
reader,  as  reading  was  understood  in  those  days.  It  is  recorded 
of  her  that  once,  as  she  was  walking  in  the  Close  at  Lichfield 
reading  Rasselas,  Dr.  Johnson  met  her,  and,  seeing  how  she  was 
employed,  seized  the  book  in  a  fit  of  nervousness,  and  flung  it 
among  the  tombs. 

In  1771  Mr  Butt  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Stanford,  in 
Worcestershire,  a  lovely  place,  with  pleasant  and  well-bred  neigh- 
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bours,  and  there,  four  years  later,  Martha  Mary  was  bom.  Her 
autobiography  is  a  very  interesting  book,  and  her  own  life  is  far 
more  instructive  and  admirable  than  any  of  the  fictitious  bio- 
graphies by  which  she  set  so  much  store.  Of  course,  she  and  her 
brothers  and  sisters  were  kept  very  strictly  in  certain  ways,  as 
children  were  in  those  days  ;  but  they  thought  nothing  of  it,  and 
it  did  not  interfere  with  their  enjoyment.  Their  food  was  very 
plain,  consisting  often  merely  of  dry  bread  and  milk.  They  never 
sat  down  in  their  mother's  presence,  or  were  suffered  to  come  near  a 
fire ;  neither  were  they  allowed  to  talk  much  before  their  elders. 
They  were  forced  to  listen  to  general  conversation,  and  in  this 
way  early  got  ideas  of  men  and  things  which  they  would  not  have 
been  likely  to  gather  from  books.  Still,  this  rSgime  in  no  way 
aflFected  their  relations  with  their  parents.  Martha  was  no  more 
than  five  when  she  first  began  to  make  up  stories,  and,  as  she 
could  not  write  herself,  used  to  run  about  after  her  mother  with  a 
slate  and  pencil  to  get  her  ideas  put  down.  Before  she  was  seven 
her  father  shut  her  and  her  brother  Martin  up  in  a  room,  to  see 
which  could  write  the  best  story  ;  and  two  years  later  she  is  to  be 
found  reading  romances  to  her  sister  Lucy,  about  fairies,  en- 
chanters, gods,  and  goddesses,  while  they  all  acted  scenes  out  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  were  acquainted  with  ^sop.  How  much 
Mrs.  Fairchild  would  have  had  to  say  about  this  sinful  waste  of 
time,  and  what  texts  Lucy  would  have  quoted  as  to  the  vanity  of 
worldly  knowledge ! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butt,  however,  had  no  such  qualms.  They 
taught  Martha  Latin  at  the  same  time  as  her  brother,  and 
encouraged  her  to  read  at  eight  the  Taller,  and  afterwards  the 
Spectator,  the  Arcadia,  and  some  old  romances.  From  six  to 
thirteen  the  little  girl  did  her  lessons  standing  in  stocks,  with  a 
backboard  across  her  shoulders,  and  wore  an  iron  collar  from 
morning  till  night,  but  whether  for  mental  or  physical  discipline 
she  does  not  say.  However,  this  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  did  not  by  any  means  aflfect  her  spirits.  As  to  their  religious 
education,  it  was  carefully  seen  to  by  their  parents,  genuinely 
good  and  earnest  people,  who  suflFered  their  faith  and  principles 
to  speak  silently  for  themselves,  instead  of  perpetually  holding 
them  up  to  admiration.  The  children's  Christianity  seems  to 
have  been  rather  of  a  militant  kind,  to  judge  by  the  performance 
of  Lucy,  Martha's  younger  sister.  A  boy  of  her  own  age,  who 
embodied  in  his  small  person  some  of  the  atheistic  tendencies  of 
the  time,  once  informed  Miss  Lucy  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
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there  ever  was  a  man  called  Jesus  Christ.  *  Don't  you  ? '  she  said 
succinctly,  and  knocked  him  down  and  then  beat  him.  We  are 
not  told  if  the  boy  was  converted  by  arguments  in  the  manner  of 
St.  Louis. 

In  1788  Mr.  Butt  was  appointed  Vicar  of  Kidderminster,  ami 
thither  the   family  moved,  leaving   Stanford  and    its    pleasant 
county  society  with  the  deepest  regret.     At  this  time   Martha 
was  a  girl  of  thirteen,  fond  of  dolls,  and  very  shy  and  awkward. 
She  seems  to  have  been  nice-looking,  with  quantities  of  hair,  but, 
like  many  girls  of  her  age,  not  very  particular  about  her  clothes. 
Indeed,  she   tells   us   how  Plumptre,  the  Dean   of   Gloucester. 
used  to  admonish  her  to  pull  up  her  shoes,  with  the  regfularity 
that  recalls  Captain  Wragge  to  our  minds.     The  engraving  from 
the  picture  taken  of  her  in  later  life  shows  her  to  be  a  woman 
with  a  handsome  face,  and  a  very  agreeable,  sensible  expression. 

At  fifteen  (1790)  Martha  was  sent  to  a  French  school  near 
Beading,  where  she  had  a  very  gay  time,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of 
the  best  French  society  in  the  Smigr^  then  crowding  over  from 
France,  besides  mixing  with  the  family  of  her  father's  old  friend 
Dr.  Valpy,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  Dr.  ilitford  and  his 
daughter  Mary,  then  four  years  old.     The  school  appears  to  have 
been  conducted  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  principles  affected  in 
France,  and  included  in  the  curriculum  dancing,  acting,  and  the 
art  of  making  oneself  agreeable.   One  of  her  vacations  was  passed 
by  Martha  with  some  friends  in  London,  when  she  danced  every 
day  for  a  fortnight,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  Kemble  in  Macbeth. 

Martha  Butt  i^ally  was  only  seventeen — ^the  supposed  and 
ideal  age  of  all  successful  authoresses — when  she  produced  her 
first  published  work,  The  Traditions.  Unlike  most  young  people, 
she  had  no  desire  to  rush  into  print,  for  she  had  always  had  '  a 
horror  of  being  thought  a  literary  lady,'  while  at  the  first  word  of 
publication  one  of  her  relations  comes  to  represent  forcibly  to  her 
parents  '  the  vast  amount  of  evil  which  would  be  done '  to  the 
girl,  in  the  very  bloom  of  her  life,  '  by  dragging  her  before  the 
public'      Martha's  father,  however,  was   more   sensible  or  less 
sensitive ;  besides,  he  had  his  reasons.     A  friend  of  his  own  stood 
greatly  in  need  of  money,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  profits 
accruing  from  Martha's  pen  should  be  entirely  devoted  to  his 
benefit.     She  never  tells  us  whether  she  herself  had  any  voice  in 
the  matter,  but,  at  any  rate,  a  suflSciently  large  sum  was  obtained 
to  set  this  poor  man — who  seems  to  have  been  an  &migri  of  high 
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birth  and  position — on  his  feet.  He  opened  a  school  in  Hans 
Place,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  support  himself  and  his  wife  com- 
fortably. This  must  have  been  a  proud  remembrance  for  Mrs. 
Sherwood  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  Mrs.  Sherwood  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes which  attended  her  career,  and  we  must  be  content  with 
glimpses  which  are  unlike  what  we  expect  from  the  authoress  of 
Tht  Fairchild  Family.  In  1795  she  lost  her  father,  a  terrible 
blow  to  them  all,  for  he  was  a  genial,  cultivated  man,  equally  at 
home  in  any  society,  *  with  a  religion  more  of  the  heart  than  of 
the  head.'  His  daughter  mentions  with  regret  that  'he  never 
had  any  distinct  idea  of  human  depravity,'  but  as  she  observes 
that  '  his  was  a  religion  of  enlarged  love  and  charity,  and  con- 
fidence in  the  Divine  Love,'  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  he  would 
have  been  a  better  man  had  he  been  continually  dwelling  on  his 
own  shortcomings. 

After  his  death,  at  their  mother's  desire  they  all  settled  in 
Bridgnorth  for  a  time,  where  Martha  and  her  sister  taught  in 
the  Sunday  schools,  then  a  new  institution.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, neglect  her  own  studies,  for  in  the  course  of  walks  with  her 
brother  she  learnt  the  Greek  verbs,  and  at  once  plunged  into 
Homer.  She  also  kept  up  her  music  on  the  guitar,  and  wrote 
her  second  book,  Margarita^  which  she  sold  for  40i. 

It  was  in  1799,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  with  her  mother  to 
Thombury,  in  Gloucestershire,  that  they  were  taken  by  their 
hostess  to  spend  a  day  at  Bath,  in  order  to  make  acquaintance 
with  Hannah  More,  then  living  in  Pulteney  Street.  The  osten- 
sible excuse  offered  was  the  benej&t  that  would  be  conferred  on 
young  Butt,  now  a  clergyman,  by  an  introduction  to  so  pious  and 
celebrated  a  lady.  Mrs.  Hannah  was,  however,  nearly  as  difficult 
of  approach  as  the  Grand  Lama.  She  had  a  bodyguard  of  four 
elderly  sisters,  who  all  talked  at  once  and  made  the  same  objec- 
tions. *  She ' — they  always  referred  to  her  as  '  she,*  not  from  dis- 
like to  her  hideous  name,  but  from  the  reverence  with  which 
they  regarded  her — *  she  was  not  well ;  she  was  confined  to  her 
room — such  demands  upon  her,  such  a  tax,  such  an  object  of 
public  attention,  the  fatigue  so  great,  the  fear  of  giving  offence 

so  vast.     Lady  had  been  refused,  and  my  Lord  put 

off,  and  even  Mrs.  Wilberforce  and  the  Bishop  of  London  set 
aside  .  .  .'  but  when  the  proper  amount  of  fuss  had  been  made, 
it  was  agreed  that  she  (always  uttered  in  the  lowest  key)  should 
be  asked  if  she  would  see  the  visitors.     After  a  further  pause,  all 
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done  with  a  view  to  effect,  they  were  *  led  upstairs  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  finally  into  a  dressing-room,  where  sat  the  lady,  looking 
very  like  her  pictures,  though  considerahly  older,  and  without  a 
cap.  She  sat  in  an  arm-chair  of  the  invalid  order,  and  though  a 
strong-featured  woman  of  a  dark  complexion,  she  had  a  magnifi- 
cent pair  of  dark  eyes/ 

Mrs.  Hannah  made  herself  very  agreeable  to  her  guests, 
though  she  took  little  notice  of  the  young  lady.  Her  conversa- 
\  ion  ax^pears  to  have  taken  the  turn  of  offering  advice  to  young 
Butt,  and  she  spoke  well,  though  in  rather  too  self-conscious  and 
deliberate  a  manner.  *  The  lesson,*  adds  Mrs.  Sherwood,  \  I  hope, 
was  beneficial  to  me  when  my  turn  came  for  exhibition.' 

Mrs.  Sherwood  was  always  fond  of  meeting  distinguished 
people,  and  came  across  a  good  many  in  the  course  of  her  life, 
while  her  intelligence  and  good  looks  must  have  made  her  wel- 
come in  any  circle,  even  without  the  good  manners  for  which  she 
was  famous  among  her  friends.  Mrs.  Sherwood  knew  the  value 
of  manners  as  well  as  any  woman  living,  and  observes  that  after 
her  return  from  school  at  Beading,  where  she  had  mixed  with 
many  distinguished  foreigners,  she  '  had  gained  that  something 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  high  society,  and  can  never  be 
given  without  frequent  intercotu-se  with  good  company,  and,  per- 
haps, a  variety  of  good  company.*  She  learnt  to  adapt  herself 
readily  to  other  people's  ways  and  customs;  consequently  she 
never  was  embarrassed  herself,  or  made  others  feel  so. 

At  one  time  or  another  she  saw  something  of  many  of  the 
notable  people  of  the  day,  and  records  her  meetings  with  Mrs. 
Schinmielpennick,  Mrs,  Duncomb,  who,  as  Miss  Highmore,  heard 
Bichardson  read  Clarisea  in  the  garden  at  Fulham ;  L,  E.  L., 
Miss  Mitford,  Lady  Carohne  Lambe,  Mrs.  Fry,  and  Fanny  Kemble. 
She  also  passed  an  evening  with  a  Miss  Lee,  who  could  repeat  the 
whole  of  Miss  Bumey's  Cecilia  the  year  after  it  came  out.  But 
the  most  interesting  meeting  of  all  was  the  one  she  had  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  his  daughter,  on  the  voyage  from  Botterdam, 
in  1832.  'The  packet  was  drawn  up  close  to  the  pier,  whereon 
was  the  barouche,  in  which  lay  the  invalid.  The  horses  had  been 
taken  out,  and  boards  had  been  placed  so  as  it  could  be  wheeled 
on  deck  without  disturbing  the  sufferer.  The  hood  of  the  carriage 
was  up  behind  and  the  front  open.  A  bed  had  been  spread  in  it, 
on  which  lay  Sir  Walter ;  his  fine  head,  that  head  aforetime  the 
seat  of  high  conceptions  and  glorious  imaginings,  being  covered 
by  a  black  velvet  cap.     When  the  carriage  was  placed  on  board. 
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there  was  a  solemn  silence  for  some  minutes.     The  gayest,  the 
most  thoughtless  amongst  us,  seemed  struck  with  awe;  and  I 
really  think  we  should  have  felt  less  if  an  actual  corpse  had  been 
brought  before  us  on  a  bier.     On  a  nearer  view  we  all  thought 
we  should  have  recognised  the  face  from  the  many  portraits  which 
have  made  the  world  familiar  with  his  features ;  but,  alas !  the 
light  which  even  those  inanimate  representations  conveyed,  where 
was  it  now  ?     He  seemed  to  lie  awhile  in  total  unconsciousness, 
liis  eyelids  falling  heavily ;  but  at  length  he  raised  them,  and 
spoke  to  a  very  attentive  servant  who  was  near  him ;  but  still 
there  was  no  animation  in  those  eyes.  .  •  .  The  fatigue  of  the 
morning,  it  seems,  however,  distressed  Sir  Walter  ;  and  when  he 
was  lifted  from  his  carriage  and  borne-  in  a  chair  to  his  cabin,  it 
was  said  he  was  ill  again  ;  and  a  Eussian  physician  on  board  was 
applied  to,  who  administered  with  success  a  soporific  draught. 
On  awaking  he  called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  it  is  in  vain  for  me  to 
try  and  paint  my  feelings  when  it  was  asked  of  me  to  give  up 
the  implements  I  was  using  at  the  moment,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
invalid.   It  was  a  high  gratification  to  be  able  to  meet  his  wishes.' 
If  we  have  lingered  thus  long  over  Mrs.  Sherwood's  spinster- 
hood,  it  is  because  to  most  people  the  English  part  of  her  hfe 
will  be  more  interesting  than  the  years  passed  in  India.     She  was 
not  a  very  young  woman  when  she  married  her  cousin,  Henry 
Sherwood,  and  he  was  not  quite  so  old  as  she ;  but  as  she  rarely 
gives  a  date,   it  is  not  easy  to   state  any  fact  with   certainty. 
Henry  Sherwood  had  passed  many  years  in  France  during  the 
time   of  the   Napoleonic  wars,  and  his   adventures   as   a  young 
man,   in   escaping  to  England,  via  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
would  of  themselves  fill  a  book.     WTien  at  last  he  reached  home, 
barefooted  and  almost  delirious,  he  entered  the  English  army, 
and  some  years  later  married  his  cousin  Martha,  whom  he  had 
known  as  a  child.     Henry  Sherwood  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
kind-hearted,  good-natured  man,   who  allowed  his  wife  to   do 
much  as  she  liked,  and  this  included    their  adoption  in  India 
(where  they  went  about  a  year  after  their  marriage)  of  quite  a 
large  number  of  helpless  children,  some  temporarily,  others  per- 
manently.    The  amount  of  good  work  done  by  Mrs.  Sherwood  in 
India  was  immense.     She  established  schools  wherever  she  went, 
and  sometimes  the  scholars  who  applied  for  instruction  were  by 
no  means  drawn  from  the   classes  she  particularly  designed  to 
benefit.   She  looked  after  the  material  comforts  of  all  the  children 
in  any  way  dependent  on  her  household ;  shfe  organised  regular 
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religious  services,  and  altogether  seems  to  have  got  through  as 
much  as  ten  ordinary  people.  And  yet  her  own  &mily  troables 
were  very  heavy.  Her  babies  were  invariably  bom  delicate, 
and  three  of  them  lived  but  a  very  short  while,  but  her  losses 
only  made  her  the  more  alive  to  the  distresses  of  others.  It 
was  at  this  time  and  under  these  circumstances  that  religious 
meditation  occupied  more  and  more  of  her  thoughts,  and  inter- 
course with  the  missionaries,  more  especially  with  the  celebrated 
Henry  Martyn,  confirmed  her  mind  in  this  bent.  Yet  even  so, 
there  are  no  traces  of  the  illiberality  and  narrowness  which  were 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Tht  FairchUd  Family.  From 
time  to^time  Mrs.  Sherwood  lets  fall  remarks  which  show  that, 
busy  as  she  was,  she  still  kept  up  a  healthy  interest  in  secular 
learning  and  in  the  books  of  her  youth.  She  tells  with  delight 
how  the  tedious  voyage  to  India  was  beguiled  with  the  wonders 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  We  gather  from  a  reference  to  Corporal 
Trim  that  she  was  not  unacquainted  with  Tristram  Sha/ndy,  and 
we  know  that  she  had  read  Don  QvAocote.  Besides  these  profane 
recollections,  she  did  not  hold  herself  entirely  aloof  from  the  life 
of  the  great  country  that  was  for  the  time  her  home.  *  It  was 
while  we  were  at  Meerut,*  she  writes,  Hhat  Chuny  Laul,  the 
great  Nose  Fellow,  brought  to  our  gates  a  party  of  nautch  girls, 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  see  a  nautch.  I  was  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity,  and  had  the  party  to  the  long  room,  whilst 
every  child  and  servant  in  the  compound  were  collected  to  see  the 
sight.  .  .  .  The  influence  of  these  nautch  girls  over  the  other 
sex,  even  over  men  who  have  been  bred  up  in  England,  and  who 
have  known,  admired,  and  respected  their  own  countrywomen,  is 
not  to  be  accounted  for,  because  it  is  not  only  obtained  in  a  very 
peculiar  way,  but  often  kept  up  even  when  beauty  is  past.  The 
influence  steals  upon  the  senses  of  those  who  come  within  its 
charmed  circle,  not  unlike  that  of  an  intoxicating  drug,  being  the 
more  dangerous  to  young  Europeans  because  they  seldom  fear 
it.  •  .  .  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  I  thought  of  writing  The 
History  of  Oeorge  Desmond,  which  is  taken  from  various  facts. 
The  three  girls  described  were  represented  from  the  three  intro- 
duced by  Chuny  Laul.  ...  Of  course,  the  eflfect  produced  on 
me  was  not  similar  to  that  described  in  George  Desmandj  but 
certainly  I  was  astonished,  fascinated,  and  carried  as  described,  in 
fancy,  to  the  golden  halls  of  ancient  kings.  I  was  thus  made 
thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  fascination  which 
persons  of  this  description   exercise  over  many  a  fine  English 
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youth,   commencing  the  process  of  the  entire  ruin  of  all  his 
prospects  in  this  world/ 

Oeorge  Desmond  must  certainly  be  a  very  difiFerent  book  from 
any  of  the  others  from  Mrs.  Sherwood's  pen.  It  sounds  both 
original  and  interesting,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is  so  Kttle  known 
and  so  hard  to  obtain ;  and  although  any  secondhand  bookseller 
will  contrive  to  get  for  you  without  delay  a  copy  of  Little  Henry 
and  hid  Bearer,  he  shakes  his  head  dubiously  if  you  ever  ask  for 
Oeorge  Desmond, 

Not  long  after  the  nautch-girl  exhibition  the  Sherwoods 
returned  to  England  and  settled  in  Worcester,  so  as  to  be  close 
to  Mrs.  Butt,  then  a  very  old  lady,  not  destined  to  live  many 
months.  After  her  death  they  moved  out  to  a  small  house  in  the 
count  ry,  which  must  have  been  filled  to  overflowing  with  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Sherwood,  their  five  children,  two  Indian  orphans  they 
had  brought  home,  another  from  Brussels  whom  they  had  since 
adopted,  two  attendants  of  old  Mrs.  Butt's,  who  had  been  left 
helpless,  two  servants,  and  some  pupils.  To  this  large  circle 
another  son  was  shortly  bom,  but  died  a  little  while  later. 

To  the  end  of  her  Ufe,  in  1851,  Mrs.  Sherwood  was  the  same 
active,  intelligent,  unselfish  woman  that  she  had  been  from  the 
beginning,  getting  pleasure  from  the  smallest  trifles  in  a  way  that 
only  very  busy  people  can  do.  Besides  the  children  above 
mentioned  she  had  the  superintendence  of  several  other  little 
Indians,  left  by  their  parents  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  kept  up 
a  constant  correspondence  with  those  she  had  parted  from  in 
India.  Yet  amidst  all  this  unwearied  benevolence  she  found  time 
to  learn  Hebrew  herself  and  teach  it  to  her  children,  with  a  view 
to  making  a  dictionary  of  the  Old  Testament  types.  In  this  work 
her  husband  soon  joined,  and  contributed,  after  ten  years'  hard 
labour,  a  concordance,  which  must  greatly  have  simplified  their 
toil. 

It  was  in  January,  1847,  when  she  had  lost  two  of  her  remain- 
ing daughters,  that  Mrs.  Sherwood  closes  her  autobiography,  to 
which  an  appendix,  telling  of  the  four  last  years  of  her  life,  is 
added  by  her  youngest  child,  Sophia.  Her  husband  died  in  1848, 
and  from  that  blow  she  never  really  rallied.  She  became  wearied 
and  depressed,  though  she  managed  to  conceal  her  sadness  from 
the  outside  world,  and  tried  to  distract  her  thoughts  by  working 
hard  at  her  Type  Dictionary,  the  rough  copy  of  which  was  finished 
after  thirty  years'  hard  toil  six  months  previous  to  her  death. 
Her  last  days  were  quiet  and  peaceful ;  she  took  her  usual  vivid 
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interest  icL  other  people's  pleasures,  and  even  laughed  at  herself 
for  her  eagerness  over  such  little  things  as  the  opening  of  parcels. 
She  sometimes  talked  on  religious  subjects,  but  always  naturallj 
and  without  effort,  and  to  the  end  thought  more  of  the  future  life 
of  others  than  of  her  own  coming  death-struggles. 

Comment  is  unnecessary  in  writing  of  a  woman  who  has  done 
so  much  to  help  her  fellow-men ;  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
book  by  which  she  is  most  widely  known  should  not,  good  as  its 
intentions  were,  have  been  more  worthy  of  her,  for  in  charity, 
benevolence,  and  everything  that  constitutes  true  religion,  she 
was  immeasurably  above  anything  that  she  has  drawn  in  Th.t 
FairchUd  Famiily. 

L.  B,  Lang. 
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skating.    I'm  sick  of  this  beastly  hole.    If  I'd  only  a  little 
more  tin  I'd  run  away — to  London,  to  the  pantomimes.' 

*  I'll  tell  you  a  story,'  said  Eily  ;  *  I  see  such  wonderful  people 
in  the  coals ! ' 

^  You  can't  tell  anything  new.  But  cut  away.  Ah !  it's  rather 
jolly  here,  with  my  head  on  your  lap.  But  hold  hard  a  moment — 
when's  that  creature  coming  ? ' 

'  Mira  ?     Some  time  this  afternoon,  the  note  said.' 

*  Botheration !  I  wish  she  were  a  boy !     Now  begin,  Eily.' 

'  Stephen,  you  look  so  cold !  There's  plenty  of  room  by  the 
fire,'  said  Eily  wistfully. 

*  No,  thank  you,'  returned  a  hard,  young  voice.  *  I  mean  to 
break  myself  of  that  eternal  roasting.' 

^  He's  a  Spartan,'  said  Eussell ;  '  I  ain't.  I  shall  be  an  Epicu- 
rean.    Cut  on,  my  darling.' 

The  golden-haired  boy,  his  delicate  limbs  outstretched  upon 
the  hearthrug,  formed  an  antagonistic  contrast  to  the  figure  four 
years  necurer  manhood,  seated  rigidly  at  a  distant  table,  the  dark 
head  supported  by  a  thin,  brown  hand  above  a  scholarly  book. 
Eily's  father,  an  absent-minded  and  short-sighted  Professor  of  a 
great  provincial  college,  was  guardian  to  both  these  boys :  Stephen 
Wade,  an  orphan,  friendless  and  poor,  bequeathed  to  him  a  twelve- 
month ago ;  and  Russell  Mildmay,  sent  from  India  in  early  child- 
hood to  the  charge  of  a  distant  cousin,  the  Professor's  wife.  This 
lady  had  presently  died ;  but  Eussell  had  remained  in  his  adopted 
home,  where,  out  of  school  hours,  all  the  three  were  left,  within 
limits,  to  their  own  devices. 

Eily  was  soon  to  go,  for  several  years,  to  her  godmother  in  a 
distant  county,  to  be  taught  and  trained.     What  would  Eussell 
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do  without  her,  she  often  wondered  ;  and  she  without — Stephen  ? 
If  only  she  could  dare  to  hope  that  Stephen  might  miss  her,  and 
remember  her  half  as  poor  Bussell,  she  feared,  must,  the  prospect 
would  be  more  endurable  ! 

The  Christmas  holidays  were  now  at  their  height,  and  the 
Professor  had  consented  to  receive  the  only  child  of  his  fashionable 
sister.  Lady  Antrobus,  while  she  herself  paid  visits  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. As  Eily  told  her  story,  the  other  side  of  her  mind  was 
devising  plans  of  protection.  Mira  would  feel  terribly  shy,  she 
feared.  Bussell  might  seem  to  her  selfish,  and  Stephen  might 
alarm  her. 

From  time  to  time,  moreover,  the  child  glanced  at  Stephen, 
who  sat  immovable,  with  stem  eyes  fixed  upon  his  book.  She 
read  his  inward  criticisms,  and  strove,  colouring,  to  infuse  a  less 
frivolous  element  with  her  tale.  But  Bussell  exclaimed,  *  Oh, 
bother!  Shut  up  that  dry  old  rot;'  and,  stifling  a  sigh,  she 
plunged  resolutely  into  the  most  inane  of  fairylands.  She  must 
please  poor  Bussell,  who  had  nothing  to  do !  Stephen  had  his 
books. 

*  You're  the  joUiest  thing  out,  Eily,'  the  story  over,  Bussell 
said,  maintaining  his  recumbent  position  ;  ^  always  saving  me  from 
scrapes!  I*d  settled,  willy  nilly,  to  try  the  ice  at  Wincombe 
Mere.' 

*  Oh,  Bussell !  when  you  promised  not  to  go  near  it,  and  father 
said  he  would  trust  you ! ' 

'I  know.  Awfidly  mean;  but  I've  confessed.  That's  your 
reward  for  such  a  stunning  story,'  said  BuBsell  lazily. 

^  Bussell's  promises  are  like  cobwebs,*  observed  Stephen,  not 
looking  up. 

*  Cobwebs  to  catch  flies  ? '  mocked  the  boy. 

*  That  is  their  purpose,'  answered  Stephen  dryly. 
The  golden  head  writhed  on  Eily's  lap. 

*  I  shall  be  a  brute  when  you're  gone,  Eily,'  he  murmured ; 
'  bub  I'll  have  it  out  with  Stephen  yet.  Some  day  I  shaD  be  big 
enough  to  wallop  him.   Hallo  ! ' 

*  The  door-bell,'  said  Eily.     *  I  heard  wheels.' 
Mira  had  arrived. 

II. 

*  What  !    Tea  and  Games  ?    How  slow ! ' 

The  age  of  the  speaker  was  eleven.  She  was  shorter  than 
Eily,  her  contemporary  in  years ;  slighter,  and  in  manner  more 


deeisive ;  a  dazzling  vision,  in  picturesque  attire,  with  bright  hair, 
cheeks,  and  eyes. 

'  She's  the  sprite  in  your  story,  who  made  the  schoolboys  play 
truant,'  whispered  Bussell. 

'  Oh,  she's  beautiful !  But  do  tell  her  what  splendid  games 
we  have  at  Mrs.  Carlton's  ;  she  won't  believe  me*' 

'Rot!  think  of  all  she's  used  to,'  said  Eussell,  with  dis- 
dain. *  I'll  get  Mrs.  Carlton  to  have  dancing.  Mrs,  Carlton  will 
do  anything  for  me.' 

'  What  secrets  have  you  with  Eily  ? '  asked  Mira  coquettishly. 
*  The  party  ?  Then  come  to  me,  Russell.  I'll  give  you  one  or 
two  notions  from  the  Mansion  House  Ball.  You  can  have  Eily 
any  time,'  she  added,  snatching  at  his  hand,  and  springing  away 
with  him. 

Eily  stood  still.  The  sky  was  like  lead.  The  garden  looked 
frost-bitten  and  dreary.  She  had  stayed  out,  after  their  walk,  to 
please  Russell,  although  Stephen  had  offered  to  explain  to  her  the 
pictures  in  the  large  Iliad.  Russell  had  seemed  disappointed 
when  the  offer  was  made,  and,  as  usual,  she  had  ignored  her  own 
preferences.  She  gazed  silently  after  the  two  figures  as  they 
flitted  away,  not  looking  back  or  thinking  again  of  her.  It  was  a 
curious  experience  to  Eily,  who  had  made  Russell,  although  two 
years  her  senior,  her  special  charge  since  both  were  in  the  nursery. 
Presently  she  turned  slowly,  and  went  back  to  the  house.  In  the 
school-room — so  called — the  young  people's  special  abode,  eat 
Stephen  at  his  far  table,  surroimded  by  books. 

*  Stephen ! '  said  Eily  softly.     But  he  did  not  look  up. 

'  Are  you  vexed,  Stephen  ?  I  couldn't  help  it.  You  don't  know 
how  I  longed  to  see  the  Homer.' 

'  There  it  is,'  said  Stephen,  with  a  vigorous  push  at  a  huge 
easel.     *  See  it  to  your  heart's  content.' 

Eily  stole  to  her  own  room,  her  eyes  filling.  When  she  re- 
turned, Russell  and  Mira  had  arrived,  the  girl  chasing  the  boy. 

'  Hallo,  Eily ! '  cried  Russell.  *  We're  going  to  make  Mrs. 
Carlton  have  a  co ^ 

Mira  barred  his  mouth  with  her  slight  hand. 

'  Don't  tell  Eily.     It's  not  in  Eily's  line.' 

'  Why,  Russell  tells  me  everything,'  said  Eily. 

*  Indeed !  How  long  will  that  go  on  ? '  cried  Mira,  with  a 
grimace. 

'He  wants  to  tell  me  this.  I  can  see  he  does,'  said  Eily 
moving  nearer  to  her  boy. 
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Mira  laughed — a  shrill  little  peal.  ... 

*  I  want  nothing  of  the  kind/  said  Kussell  roughly.  *  Who 
made  you  my  father  confessor  ? ' 

*  Come  here,  Eily/  said  Stephen, 

His  stem  young  eyes,  deeply  set  under  their  black  eyelashes, 
glanced  first  at  Russell,  then  at  Mira,  and  annihilated  them. 

^  Come.    Ill  show  you  the  pictures,'  he  said. 

Eily  crimsoned  in  an  ecstasy  of  happiness.  She  stood  beside 
him,  her  mortifications  forgotten,  her  heart  throbbing,  her  eyes 
shining. 

*  Now  you  shall  learn  the  difference  between  real  heroes  and 
sham  ones,*  said  Stephen. 

She  could  have  stood  just  so,  gazing  at  Hector,  at  Achilles,  at 
the  gods ;  hearing  their  burning  histories  of  courage,  endurance, 
glory ;  glancing  now  and  then  at  that  strong  face,  with  its  touch 
of  fire :  until  the  end  of  the  world,  she  fancied. 

Only — did  Stephen  believe  that  she  thought  Eussell  a  hero  ? 
How  little  he  understood  ! — But  no  matter. 

III. 

Mrs.  Carlton,  a  lady  of  '  the  old  school,'  disapproved  of  preco- 
cious dissipations.  But  RusseU's  faculty  of  coaxing  enhanced  his 
charms.  The  games  were  postponed.  Little  Miss  Antrobus,  she 
announced,  had  kindly  oflFered  to  teach  the  new  cotillon. 

Stephen,  who  despised  juvenile  parties,  but  had  chosen  never- 
theless to  attend  this  one,  stood,  tall  and  sardonic,  in  the  shadow 
of  a  heavy  curtain. 

'  Don't  dance,  Eily.     You  won't  enjoy  it,'  he  said. 

Eily  meekly  obeyed.  She  remained  at  his  side,  in  her  white 
frock,  her  fair  hair  smooth  and  shining.  Mira  wore  rose  colour, 
with  gold  bangles,  and  a  necklace  which  sparkled.  She  was  the 
centre  of  all  the  gay  multitude.  Mrs.  Carlton's  governess,  at  the 
piano,  risked  a  stifif  neck  to  gaze  sideways  upon  the  fairy  form. 
The  cotillon  was  soon  in  full  progress.  Russell  looked  enchanted. 
His  great  eyes,  usually  so  soft,  burned  like  fires. 

Eily  longed  to  be  in  the  midst,  and  yet She  glanced  at 

Stephen ;  his  expression  made  her  ashamed  of  her  sympathy  with 
the  circling  children. 

'  Look,'  he  said  ;  *  they  are  all  gone  mad  after  a  whirligig  cut 
out  of  tissue  paper.  That's  why  I  came.  I  foresaw  that  she  had 
only  to  look  and  to  smile,  and  they  would  trample  you  under  their 
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feet,  to  follow  her.     In  a  general  way,  they're  worrying  the  life 
out  of  you.     Now  you're  nothing.     Will  it  teach  you  a  lesson  ? ' 

'  I  don't  wonder  at  it,'  said  Eily ;  *  she's  so  pretty.* 

'Pretty!'  scoffed  Stephen.  'That's  what  the  ladies  call 
Russell — "  Such  a  Pretty  boy !  "     Eily,  look  here ! ' 

He  drew  her  into  the  recess  of  the  window.  The  thick  dur- 
tains  shut  out  the  throng.  But  Stephen  lifted  a  blind,  and  be- 
hold, another  throng  !  Multitudes,  multitudes,  of  the  starry  host. 
One,  in  far  height,  excelled  the  others,  burning  with  steady  bril- 
liance, serene,  glorious. 

'.Would  you  rather  be  like  that  ? ' — he  jerked  his  proud  young 
head  towards  the  gay  world  beyond  the  curtain — '  or  that  ? ' — he 
pointed  to  the  star. 

Eily  answered  only  by  her  eyes,  which  followed  his  upward 
gaze. 

'  You  are  a  baby,'  he  said,  '  and  I  am  seventeen  years  old,  and 
have  had  hard  training ;  but  my  mind  was  made  up  long  ago ;  it's 
not  too  soon  to  make  up  yours.  You  have  both  in  you,  Eily ;  but 
that  by  nature  strongest,'  and  again  he  pointed.  *  Of  course,  if 
you  choose,  you  can  stay  down  here  with  Russell.  But  you  will 
never  drag  Russell,  or  any  of  his  kind,  up  there  with  you.' 

Eily's  young  heart  stirred  vaguely. 

'  You  can't  realise  it  yet,'  he  remarked.  '  But  remember  what  I 
say.  It  is  nothing  to  me,  of  course.  I  merely  regret  that  such  a 
thing  as  Russell  should  have  power  to  ruin  such  a  possible  life  as 
yours.' 

How  coldly  he  spoke  !  Had  he  any  love  in  him,  thought 
Eily  ?  He  looked  grand,  though,  and  beautiful ;  with  a  beauty 
like  that  of  the  stars,  unapproachable,  high. 

'  Eily,  wh^re  are  you  ? '  cried  Russell,  pulling  open  the 
curtains.     '  I  want  you,'  he  added  fiercely. 

The  cotillon  was  still  in  full  swing.  Mira's  partner  was  a 
handsome  lad — Russell's  enemy  at  school. 

'  I^ok  ! '  whispered  Russell,  '  she  has  chosen  him.  She  pro- 
mised to.  choose  me.      They  flocked   round   her,   but   I  never 

thought It's  through  me  that  they're  dancing  at  all.     Only 

look  !     I  wish  I  could  kill  him !     I'll  go  home.' 

'  Oh,  no,  Russell — you'd  be  so  ashamed  afterwards !  Never 
mind,  dear.' 

'  Never  mind  ?  That's  fine !  Hurry  up,  Eily.  Cut  in  with 
the  rest.  When  my  turn  comes,  I'll  choose  you.  That  will  pay 
her  out.     Make  haste.' 

BR  2 
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Poor  Eily !  Stephen  had  left  the  recess,  and  was  watching, 
with  his  expression  of  fine  scorn.  But  she  could  not  griei'e 
Bussell.  She  dashed  on,  ready  to  cry,  and  was  lost  in  the 
maze. 

At  length  the  party  was  a  thing  of  the  past-  Arrived  at 
home,  Stephen  went  straightway  upstairs;  the  three  children 
lingered  in  the  hall.  The  maid  who  had  escorted  the  young 
kdies  retired  to  her  bedroom.  The  ^Professor  had  gone  out  to 
dine  and  sleep. 

^  I  hope  you  enjoyed  yourself,  sir,'  said  Mira,  curtseying  before 
Eussell.  *  Don't  you  mean  to  thank  me  for  teaching  yon  that 
deUghtful  cotillon  ?' 

'  You  spoiled  it  all,'  cried  Bussell  passionately.  *  You  said 
you  were  looking  forward Norton,  too — the  fat  ass  ! ' 

'  He's  not  fat  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  the  best-looking 
boy  in  the  room — except  Stephen,  that  haughty  Pharisee  !  I'd 
rather  have  Norton  than  you,  any  day.  Why,  Norton  had  been 
on  the  ice,  in  y^ite  of  the  danger  mark.  Bight  across  the  x^ond ! 
And  you — when  I  wanted  you  to  take  me!  I  detest  cowards. 
Any  friend  of  mine  must  be  brave.' 

'  Oh,  Mira ! '  cried  Eily,  '  Eussell  promised  father ;  that  was 
why  he  wouldn't  go.' 

'  Poor  dear  little  baby !  I^et  him  keep  him's  little  promise 
then,  and  save  himself  from  drowning  into  the  bargain  ! ' 

And,  with  another  superb  curtsey,  JVIira  sped  laughing  up  the 
stairs. 

'  I'll  go  straight  off  to  Wincombe,'  shouted  Eussell,  *  and  skate 
all  round  the  mere,' 

He  dived  into  a  neighbouring  boot  cupboard,  snatched  his 
skates  from  their  peg,  and  rushed  out  through  the  frosty  night. 

'  Stephen ! '  cried  Eily,  darting  into  the  school-room,  *  Eussell 
will  be  drowned !     Oh,  go  after  him ! ' 

Breathlessly  she  told  her  story. 

*  If  he  chooses  to  drown  himself,  and — worse — to  break  his 
promise,  so  be  it.     A  fool  must  have  his  way,'  said  Stephen, 

*  Oh,  Stephen,  you  are  cruel,  cruel ! '  cried  Eily. 

Pausing  not  one  moment,  away,  after  the  headstrong  lad  she 
flew ;  through  the  shrubbery,  forth  under  the  starry  sky.  Far  in 
advance,  as  she  thought,  she  heard  his  footsteps.  At  last,  fringed 
with  leafless  trees,  stretched  the  wild  mere,  the  danger  signal 
white  in  the  moonbeams.  But  where  was  Eussell  ?  She  gazed 
wildly  around,  calling  his  name. 
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How  weird  and  desolate  the  mere  looked  in  the  lonely  night ! 
She  longed  to  flee  from  it ;  and  yet — had  it  already  swallowed 
him  up  ?  The  bright  boy,  so  petted,  so  beloved !  She  went 
cautionsly  down  the  bank.     Was  the  ice  broken  ? 

Once  more  she  cried  :  not,  this  time,  for  Russell,  but  for  help. 
Search  must  be  made.  Was  that  black  shade  a  hole  ?  She  drew 
nearer ;  her  foot  slipped ;  she  fell,  rolled  helplessly,  and  crashed 
into  the  dark  water. 

She  sank  once,  rose  fighting  with  her  hands.  The  thin  ice 
yielded  at  her  touch* 

<Will  Eussell  know  that  I  died  for  him?  Will  Stephen 
think ' 

A  cry  as  wild  as  her  own. 

'  Eily,  Eily,  your  hand !     Give  me  your  hand  ! ' 

A  strong  grasp  clutching  at  her,  closing  on  her ;  strong  arms 
lifting  her  up. 

*  Stephen ! '  she  gasped. 

*  Why  did  you  do  it?'  said  the  stern  young  voice.  'Eussell 
is  safe  in  bed,  the  coward !  I  saw  him  cutting  back  across  the 
fields.     Don't  speak.     Let  me  get  you  home.' 

She  clung  round  Stephen's  neck,  shuddering,  wet  and  cold, 
but  happy.     She  was  never  so  happy  before. 

And  overhead  that  star,  brighter  than  the  rest,  burned  with 
the  same  steady  glow. 

IV. 

Eily's  godmother  refused  to  part  with  her  at  the  time  first 
appointed.  The  girl  was  twenty  years  old  when,  upon  that  lady's 
second  marriage,  she  returned  home — to  London,  where  her  father 
now  occupied  an  important  post. 

Her  exile  had  rolled  by  Uke  a  dream.  Here,  in  a  pleasant 
house  at  Kensington,  were  the  old  servants,  the  old  books  and 
furniture ;  only  an  easy-tempered  lady  housekeeper  was  new — to 
Eily,  not  to  the  establishment.  It  was  early  June.  The  window- 
boxes  were  exquisite,  the  balconies  wreathed  in  creepers.  The 
Professor  had  greeted  Eily  with  self-complacent  approval.  She 
was  very  happy.  She  felt  like  her  old  self,  the  self  of  nine  years 
ago.  In  the  glass  she  saw  her  old  face,  in  some  degree  even  more 
childlike — for  she  had  been  unduly  burdened  in  those  days  of 
yore. 

*  You  will  see  your  former  friend,  Mr.  Mildmay,  soon,'  observed 
the  lady  housekeeper.  *  He  was  here  yesterday,  inquiring  for  you 
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A  most  courteous,  good-looking  young  man !     I  shall  never  again 
listen  to  idle  tales.' 

*  What  tales  do  you  mean  ? '  cried  Eily. 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  he  is  so  delightful — they  can't  possibly  be  true. 
There  are  scandals  afloat,  now,  about  everyone.  You  know,  by 
the  way,  that  he  was  all  but  engaged  to  your  lovely  cousin,  Miss 
Antrobus  ?  At  one  time  they  were  continually  together.  Indeed, 
her  marriage  to  Lord  Nortonbury  quite  took  me  by  surprise.' 

^  He  was  an  old  schoolfellow  of  Russell's,'  said  Eily  dreamily. 
*  Norton  we  called  him  then.' 

*  Ah,  he  only  came  into  his  title  early  this  year.  Miss 
Antrobus's  attentions  were  transferred  simultaneously,  rei)ort  said. 
But  the  person  whom  she  is  really  thought  to  have  preferred — 
you  mustn't  repeat  this,  dear,  or  you'll  get  me  into  trouble — was 
another  old  friend  of  yours.' 

Eily  bent  over  a  bowl  of  roses,  ashamed  of  an  involuntary 
blush. 

*  Mr.  Stephen  Wade,  the  author,  I  met  them  both  at  a 
private  concert,  one  evening,  and  she  was  setting  her  cap  at  him 
vigorously.  She  had  no  success.  My  love,  that  young  man  is 
made  of  ice  ! — (Your  dear  father  in  his  youth  must  have  been 
much  such  another.) — And  yet  he  is  so  remarkably  handsome ! 
and  a  decided  lion,  though  diflicult  to  get  hold  of.  Miss  Antrobus 
was  not  singular;  I  have  heard  many  jokes  about  unrequited 
attachments  in  connection  with  him.  You  are  come  into  a  sadly 
giddy  world,  dear,  you  see.  How  refreshing  it  is  to  look  at  your 
happy  young  face ! ' 

The  imptdsive  lady  housekeeper  rose  and  kissed  the  girl, 
whose  eyes  a  sudden  radiance  had  kindled. 

That  very  evening,  after  dinner,  Russell  called.  The  lady 
housekeeper  had  retired  to  the  back  drawing-room  ;  she  indulged 
herself  with  forty  winks,  after  dinner,  she  said.  Eily's  low  chair 
was  near  the  flowery  balcony ;  Russell,  standing  just  within  it, 
looked  down  upon  her. 

*  You  are  hardly  changed  at  all.  You  rest  me  just  as  you 
always  did,'  he  said  smiling.  He  had  the  same  irresistible  smile. 
The  boyish  insouciance  had  given  place  to  a  polished  courtesy ; 
the  fashionably  cropped  hair  had  lost  its  curl,  but  not  its  tints  of 
gold ;  he  was  only  of  middle  height,  but  his  figure  had  fulfilled 
its  promise  of  finished  grace, 

*  Do  young  men  of  twenty-two  often  need  rest  here  ?  '  asked 
Eily,  with  her  childlike  laugh. 
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She  looked  up,  and  the  eyes  which  she  met  were  not  those  of 
her  recollection.  They  were  the  eyes  of  one  who  has  tasted  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  is  choosing  the  evil,  and 
yet,  weakly  and  vainly,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  loves  the  good. 

Her  face  changed. 

*  You  seem  really  tired,  Russell.  Are  you  very  busy,  or  what  ? 
I  am  longing  to  hear  all  you  have  been  doing  since  we  met  last.' 

*  That's  a  good  time  ago,  isn't  it?'  said  Eussell,  bringing  for- 
ward another  low  chair  to  face  her  own  ;  '  I  doubt  whether  I  can 
very  well  satisfy  a  longing  of  such  a  width.  Stephen,  now, 
might  give  you  a  strict  account  of  every  moment.  Have  you 
seen  Stephen  yet  ? ' 

Eily  turned  to  an  illustrated  paper  upon  her  lap,  and  examined 
a  portrait. 

^  Not  yet,'  she  said. 

*  Ah,  his  is  a  case  of  real  work,  now.  He's  up  to  the  eyes  in 
books  and  ink.     May  I  look  ? ' 

Eily  was  gazing  at  the  portrait  without  taking  it  in.  She  let 
Eussell  draw  it  gently  towards  him.  He  also  gazed  fixedly  for 
some  moments,  then  pushed  it  away,  and  leaned  back,  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  head. 

*  I  used  to  come  to  you,  didn't  I,  in  all  my  troubles,  in  those 
old  days  ? '  said  he.     Again  he  glanced  at  the  portrait. 

It  was  of  Mira,  in  her  wreath  of  orange  blossoms.  Below  was 
printed :  *  Bridal  Portrait  of  the  Baroness  NortonburyJ  The  hard 
outlines  could  not  belie  that  exquisite  beauty.  If  exquisite  here, 
what  when  colour,  change,  and  sparkle  were  added  ? 

Russell  rose,  and  stood  once  more  in  the  window. 

'  Have  you  heard  ? '  he  said. 

*  I've  heard  only  a  little  bit  of  gossip.' 

'  For  once,  true  gossip,'  said  Eussell,  with  a  short  laugh ;  '  I 
Was  a  fool.' 

'  Oh,  Russell  dear  !  Did  you  care  really  ? '  asked  Eily,  in  her 
old  caressing  way. 

*  Care !  I  tell  you,  Eily,  she  has  about  done  for  me — as  to 
anything  worth  having.     And  all  to  avenge  herself  on  Stephen ! ' 

*  How  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  She  was  trying  to  stir  up  his  jealousy.  As  soon  stir  up  the 
Albert  Memorial !  But  as  for  me,  I  was  gulled.  She  did  like  me 
a  bit,  I  think,  too.  But  then  that  Norton  turned  up  again  You 
weren't  here,  Eily,  to  help  me  to  pay  her  out  in  her  own  coin. 
Eh?' 
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He  half  smiled,  with  a  glance  which  questioned  whether  he 
were  going  foo  far.  Only  symimthy,  however,  deep  and  gnileless^ 
looked  back  at  him  in  Eily's  clear  gaze. 

*  Poor  Russell !  I'm  so  dreadfully  sorry — more  than  I  can  say. 
But  she  wasn't  worthy  of  you/ 

*  Wasn't  she  ?  Ah,  my  innocent !  I  think,  upon  the  whole, 
Eily,  you're  a  little  younger  than  nine  years  ago, — Well,  I  must 
be  off.  I'm  going  to  drown  dull  care  in  the  only  two  ways  I  find 
efficacious.' 

*  And  what  are  those  ? ' 

^  A  game  of  billiards  and  a  glass  of  fizz.  If  I  were  Stephen, 
I'd  read  Marcus  Aurelius.' 

*  But  you've  got  me  too,  now,  whenever  you  want  me.  Don't 
forget  that,'  said  Eily, 

V. 

'  Now  attend,  my  dear  !  (These  conversaziones  are  most  instruc-* 
tive.)  There— under  that  archway — is  a  perfect  knot  of  %avard&. 
Look  well  at  the  tall  young  man  with  a  dark  moustache.  He  is 
Mr.  Wade,  the  historian,  everyone  says,  of  the  future.  It  will 
be  a  feather  in  your  cap,  some  day,  my  love,  that  you  saw  him  in 
his  youth.  How  he  towers  above  the  others !  Author  of  Cicero 
and  his  Times.  Be  sure  to  remember. — That  bald-headed  person, 
talking  to  him,  is  the  famous  What's-his-name,  author  of  the  book 
on  medals.  Make  a  mental  note  of  all  this,  my  dear ;  I  shall 
question  you  to-morrow.' 

The  diligent  voice,  with  its  demure  pupil,  moved  on  through  the 
rooms  crowded  by  lions  and  their  admirers.  Eily,  seated  beside  her 
chaperon,  the  lady  housekeeper,  looked  up,  her  soul  in  her  eyes. 
'  Author  of  Cicero  and  his  Times,*  she  repeated  mechanically. 
Yes,  there  was  Stephen !  Stephen,  as  it  were  glorified ;  risen  to 
all  and  beyond  all  her  imaginings  throughout  the  separating 
years.  The  angular  youth  had  expanded  into  a  man  like  those 
heroes  in  the  old  pictures:  self-controlled,  his  head  high,  his 
mouth  resolute ;  the  hard  antagonism  of  the  past  replaced  by  a 
look  of  power — as  of  one  who  has  fought  for  his  own  place,  and 
means  to  hold  it  and  climb  higher.  But  the  handsome  face  was 
cold,  as  of  yore ;  its  depth  was  the  depth  of  intellect  and  of  moral 
force,  unstirred  by  tenderness  or  passion. 

*  Stephen !  Stephen  ! '  thought  Eily,  gazing.  She  longed  to 
run  to  him,  as  in  her  childhood.  But  she  was  a  ^bild  no  longer. 
That  fact  now  weighed  upon  her  painfulljr. 
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*  Eily,  do  you  remember  me  ? ' 

Her  attention  had  been  momentarily  diverted ;  and  in  that 
moment  he  had  recognised  her,  crossed  the  room,  was  at  her 
side.  His  deeply  set  eyes,  with  a  new  light  in  them,  met  her 
own. 

*  What  a  pleasant  surprise !  I  heard  you  were  come  home ; 
but  I  thought  you  were  sure  to  be  changed — grown  up  into  a 
feshionable  young  lady.' 

'Well,  I  am  grown  up,'  said  Eily  smiling.  *I  can't  help  that, 
you  know.* 

Stephen  smiled  back.  Her  heart  gave  a  wild  bound.  In  his 
smile  was  a  look  which  Eily  had  never  before  seen ;  a  look  of 
admiration,  of  satisfaction,  of  something  more  intense  than  these. 

'  You  are  what  I  dreamed  of — not  what  I  expected,'  he  said. 
He  sat  down  a  little  behind  her,  and  leaned  forward,  that  he  might 
gaze  at  her  by  stealth. 

*  Yes,  Eily — I  had  a  dream  of  you,  and  I  feared Have 

you  thought  me  very  rude  for  not  calling  ? ' 

'  No ;  but  I  wanted  to  see  you.' 

'  Is  that  true  ?  I  was  a  fearful  young  prig  in  old  days.  May 
I  tell  you  something,  while  I  have  the  chance  ? ' 

The  girl  bowed  her  head,  smiling  still  from  inward  joy. 

'  I've  often  wished  that  I  could  beg  your  pardon.  May  I  beg  it 
now  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know  why.    You  did  me  a  great  deal  of  good.' 

'  Because  your  soul  was  of  the  kind  which  gets  good  every- 
where. I  was  a  horrid  fellow.  I  realise  it  now.  I'm  glad  you 
didn't,  though — if  you  didn't.  Every  day  of  the  last  fortnight 
I've  been  questioning,  **  Shall  I  go  and  see  whether  she's  Eily 
still  ? "  And  every  day  I  decided,  "  My  dream's  best."  But  I 
was  mistaken.' 

Eily  looked  down,  not  answering.  She  herself  was  in  a  dream, 
she  thought. 

*  Eily,  I  was  mistaken,'  repeated  Stephen. 

Then  she  glanced  at  him  ;  and  again  she  met  his  eyes. 

VI. 

*  Eily,'  exclaimed  the  lady  housekeei)er,  a  month  later,  '  I  am 
simply  disgusted  with  these  slanderers.  Such  an  utterly  charm- 
ing young  man ! ' 

*  What  has  happened  ? '  i^sked  Eily  anxiously. 
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*  They  dared,  this  afternoon,  my  dear,  to  tell  me  that  on 
Monday  night,  Mr.  Mildmay  was  met,  at  a  late  hour,  intoxicated, 
staggering  home.  I  declined  to  listen.  "  Mr.  Mildmay,**  I  said, 
"  is  far  too  delightfully  refined."    Does  it  not  shock  you,  Eily  ?  ' 

Eily  sighed.     The  anxiety  deepened  on  her  brow. 

The  same  evening,  when  the  lady  housekeei>er,  as  usual,  was 
napping  in  the  back  drawing-room,  Russell  appeared.  He  looked 
worn  and  jaded. 

*  Play  to  me,  Eily,'  he  said.     *  One  of  the  LiederJ 

He  sank  upon  a  lounge  at  a  little  distance.  It  was  growing 
dusk;  the  electric  light  in  the  streets  shone  fiill  upon  his  fair 
hair  and  tired  face.  As  Eily  played,  she  watched  him,  her  heart 
aching. 

*  What  is  it,  Russell  ? '  she  asked,  after  half  an  hour's  music, 
drawing  her  chair  to  his  side. 

^  Nothing,  now.  I  always  get  right  when  I've  been  a  little 
while  with  you.' 

'  Russell  dear — don't  be  angry — would  you  mind  telling  me 
where  you  went  on  Monday  evening  ? ' 

He  sat  up,  reddening  furiously. 

*  So  Fortescue  reported  me  ?  The  sneak !  Never  mind,  Eily. 
It  was  an  accident.  I  was  awfully  ashamed  afterwards ;  I  always 
am.' 

*  Always !     Oh,  Russell !     Has  it  happened  before  ? ' 

*  Yes,  it  has.  As  you  ask,  I  tell  you.  It's  all  through  Mira. 
I  get  thinking  of  her,  and  then  I  get  mad ;  and  I  have  to  find 
comfort  somewhere.    And  then,  you  see,  the  comfort  leads  one  on.' 

*  Poor  boy ! '  said  Eily  softly. 

He  seized  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

*  You  don't  know  what  I  am,  Eily,  or  you  wouldn't  care  for 
me.' 

*Yes,  I  would.  Russell,  will  you  promise  never  to  do  it 
again  ? ' 

'Never  drink  too  much  again?  I  daren't.  I  might  break 
my  word.  Eily,  you  don't  understand.  I  must  have  some- 
thing.' 

'  I  know  something  better,'  said  Eily. 

'Many  things,  no  doubt;  but  not  for  me.  There  can  be 
nothing  good,  ever,  now,  for  me.' 

Eily  was  silent.  She  laid  that  cool  little  hand  of  hers  upon 
his  burning  forehead.  Fragrance,  sweet  and  pure,  from  the 
balcony  flowers,  floated  into  the  room. 
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*  j€8U8y  Lover  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly,* 

she  murmured.     '  YouVe  not  tried  that,  Bussell.' 

'  That  old  tale !     I  don't  believe  in  it/  he  said.     *  I've  given 

it  all  up.' 

'  Mr.  Wade ! '  announced  the  servant  at  the  door. 

*  Confound  him,  the  starched  anchorite!'  muttered  Russell 
rising.     '  Eily,  I'm  oflf.' 

'  What  has  he  been  worrying  you  about  ? '  inquired  Stephen, 
looking  after  him  with  unfriendly  eyes.  '  Don't  concern  yourself, 
Eily;  you  can't  change  him. — May  I  ring  for  lights?'  he 
added  in  a  milder  tone.  ^  I've  brought  the  books — Dante  and 
the  rest.' 

^  Oh,  how  kind ! '  cried  Eily  overjoyed. 

In  Stephen's  presence,  her  anxieties  were  quickly  forgotten. 
They  sat  side  by  side  at  her  own  special  table,  and  he  interpreted 
to  her  beautiful  engravings,  as  he  had  interpreted  the  Iliad 
pictures  long  ago. 

'  This  Beatrice  has  a  look  of  you,'  he  said  in  a  low  tone  which 
strangely  thrilled  her.  He  gazed  first  at  the  angelic  countenance, 
and  then  at  Eily,  lost  in  his  own  thoughts. 

*"  Do  you  remember  that  star  ? '  he  asked  suddenly.  *  Once, 
before  you  came  home,  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  your  face  in  it,  far 
above  me,  smiling  down.' 

Eily  prayed  for  Russell  that  night ;  she  could  not  grieve  for 
him.     She  was  too  happy  for  grieving. 

The  season  was  drawing  to  its  close  when,  one  evening,  he 
came  as  before. 

*  Eily,'  he  said,  *  I  will  be  open  with  you.*  A  desperate  light 
fired  his  eyes. 

1 1  resolved — though  I  would  not  promise — to  keep  straight 
for  your  sake ;  but  yesterday  I  failed  again.  I'm  on  my  road  to 
the  dogs ;  that's  plain.  I'll  make  you  that  promise  now,  though 
— I'll  give  up  drink  altogether — on  one  condition.  It's  quite 
impossible,  any  other  way.' 

'  And  what  is  the  condition  ? ' 

*  That  you  will  marry  me,  Eily.  When  I'm  with  you,  the 
devil  goes  out  of  me.  I've  been  on  the  slope  for  months.  Only 
you  can  save  me.  Eily,  blessed  one !  I'll  make  you  the  promise 
this  moment — because  I  shall  no  longer  fear  breaking  it — if  you 
will  be  my  wife.' 

Eily  was  white  before ;  she  grew  whiter  now.  She  looked  at 
Russell,  the  boy  once  so  bright,  so  dear. 
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*  Stop !  I  must  think/  she  said,  clasping  her  hands — ^vring- 
ing  them,  unknowing. 

She  went  to  the  balcony,  and  gazed  into  the  deepening  night. 

Stephen's  face  rose  clearly  before  her.  She  would  die  that 
moment,  she  thought,  to  hear  his  lips  say  what  his  eyes  had  said 
so  often — *  Eily,  I  love  you.' 

*  Eussell,  how  could  you  be  happy  with  me  ? '  she  said.  *  You 
don't  care  for  me.     You  cared  for  Mira.' 

He  laughed  mockingly. 

'  Mira !  That  little  demon  who  lured  me  on,  and  then — ^yes, 
I  cared  for  her.  But  she  was  never  to  me  what  you  have  been. 
She  maddened  me;  and  you — you  are  rest,  holiness,  salvation. 
If  I  lose  you,  I  lose  all  those — for  ever,  for  ever.' 

Despair  was  in  his  face— so  young,  so  full  of  charm.  Once 
more  Eily  looked  into  the  night. 

*  Stephen  is  strong,'  she  thought ;  *  he  can  endure.  He  has 
not  spoken  ;  I  should  do  him  no  wrong.  His  work  would  comfort 
him — if  he  needed  comfort.  He  was  always  cold ;  i^erhaps  it  hasn't 
struck  deep. — But  oh ! ' — Her  heart  cried  out,  as  if  in  that  moment 
it  broke. 

*  I  see,'  said  Eussell,  turning  away.     *  Eily,  forgive  me.     You 

were  so  good  to  me  once,  and  I  hoped But  I  deserve  it.     I 

deserve  it  all.' 

Then,  as  she  saw  him  about  to  depart  in  dejection,  to  ruin 
worse  than  death,  a  sudden  passion  of  pity  overwhelmed  her. 

'  Russell,  come  back.  I  would  lay  down  my  life  to  save  you. 
I  would — and  I  will.    Yes,  I  will  be  your  wife.' 

They  clung  together  as  when  they  were  children ;  and  the 
love  was  still  burning  which  had  strengthened  her  to  suflFer,  long 
before. 

*  I  can  guess  a  little,  now,  what  the  Saviour  felt  when  He 
died  for  us — when  He  left  heaven  for  us,'  she  said  in  her  broken 
heart, 

VII. 

The  Professor,  although  his  head  was  in  the  clouds,  had  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  Eussell  to  preclude  consent  to  any  open 
engagement,  or  to  marriage  before  the  spring.  But  the  lady 
housekeeper,  who  had  formed  her  own  conclusions,  begged  that 
the  secrecy  might  not  include  Stephen.  Thus,  upon  a  sultry 
morning,  as  Eily  sat  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  a  quiet  step 
mounted  the  stairs,  and  Stephen's  voice  at  the  door  said : 
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*  Can  1  speak  to  you  ?    Eily,  I  will  take  this  only  from  your 
own  lips.     Is  it  true  ? ' 

'  That  I  am  engaged  ?    Yes/ 


'ToEussell?' 
*Yes.' 


He  had  stood  near  her.  He  moved  to  a  little  distance,  and 
sat  down. 

'  I  would  speak  to  your  father,  only It  is  not  my  place 

to  interfere.  Yet,  to  you,  I  must  speak.  Do  you  know  Russell's 
character  ?  * 

*  I  know  that  he  has  done  wrong,' 

'  Wrong  ?    He  is  worthies — a  profligate/ 

'  No  one  can  be  really  worthless,  if  Christ  really  died,'  mur- 
mured Eily. 

'  And  it  is  your  deUberate  choice  ?  You  know  little  of  the 
world,  but  still — you  are  twenty  years  old,  and  you  have  plenty  of 
sense.     It  is  your  dfeliberate  choice  to  marry  him  ? ' 

Eily  bowed  her  head. 

A  long  silence  followed.  Then,  his  voice  low  and  calm,  with 
a  resolute,  outward  calm,  Stephen  said : 

*  I  have  made  an  awful  mistake.' 

Eily  raised  her  eyes.  He  was  looking  down,  his  hands 
clenched,  his  brow  flushed  and  contracted. 

*  I  told  you,  when  we  first  met  again,  that  I  had  been  afraid 
to  see  you.  I  am  not  a  man  given  to  dreams.  I  had  only  one. 
But  that  one  was  my  life.' 

He  rose. 

*  Good-bye,'  he  said. 

*  Stephen,  don't  be  angry,'  she  cried  feebly. 

*I  am  not  angry.  I  am  only  disappointed.  Disappointed? 
Oh,  the  weakness  of  words !  I  mean,  I  am  only  shipwrecked. — 
Eily,  I  have  never  in  my  life  loved  any  creature,  man  or  woman, 
but  you.  I  loved  you  from  the  first  moment  when  I  saw  you.  It 
is  woven,  like  bindweed,  with  my  being.  Why  do  I  tell  you  ?  I 
shall  repent  afterwards.  For  what,  in  my  right  mind,  could  I 
ever  desire  or  admire  in  any  one  who  chose  Russell  as  a  friend — 
far  less,  as  a  husband  ?  I  have  been  like  many  another,  deluded 
by  a  face,  just  as  you  yourself  were  always  infatuated,  I  remember, 
by  that  golden  hair — to  quote  your  novels.  You  were  never  the 
Eily  I  mistook  you  for.    You  had  nothing  in  common  with  her.' 

Once  more  the  girl  looked  up.  His  eyes  were  full  of  hard 
anguish.     Into  her  own  flashed  a  desperate  appeal.    Should  she 
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^  Stop !  I  must  think,'  she  said,  clasping  her  hands — ^wring- 
ing them,  unknowing. 

She  went  to  the  balcony,  and  gazed  into  the  deepening  night. 

Stephen's  face  rose  clearly  before  her.  She  would  die  that 
moment,  she  thought,  to  hear  his  lips  say  what  his  eyes  had  said 
so  often — *  Eily,  I  love  you.' 

'  Russell,  how  could  you  be  happy  with  me  ? '  she  said.  '  You 
don't  care  for  me.     You  cared  for  Mira.' 

He  laughed  mockingly. 

'  Mira !  That  little  demon  who  lured  me  on,  and  then — ^yes, 
I  cared  for  her.  But  she  was  never  to  me  what  you  have  been. 
She  maddened  me;  and  you — you  are  rest,  holiness,  salvation. 
If  I  lose  you,  I  lose  all  those — for  ever,  for  ever.' 

Despair  was  in  his  face — so  young,  so  full  of  charm.  Once 
more  Eily  looked  into  the  night. 

*  Stephen  is  strong,'  she  thought ;  *  he  can  endure.  He  has 
not  spoken  ;  I  should  do  him  no  wrong.  His  work  would  comfort 
him — if  he  needed  comfort.  He  was  always  cold ;  j)erhaps  it  hasn't 
struck  deep. — But  oh ! ' — Her  heart  cried  out,  as  if  in  that  moment 
it  broke. 

*  I  see/  said  Russell,  turning  away.     *  Eily,  forgive  me.    You 

were  so  good  to  me  once,  and  I  hoped But  I  deserve  it.     I 

deserve  it  all.' 

Then,  as  she  saw  him  about  to  depart  in  dejection,  to  ruin 
worse  than  death,  a  sudden  passion  of  pity  overwhehned  her. 

'  Russell,  come  back.  I  would  lay  down  my  life  to  save  you. 
I  would — and  I  will.     Yes,  I  will  be  your  wife.' 

They  clung  together  as  when  they  were  children ;  and  the 
love  was  still  burning  which  had  strengthened  her  to  suflfer,  long 
before. 

*  I  can  guess  a  little,  now,  what  the  Saviour  felt  when  He 
died  for  us — when  He  left  heaven  for  us,'  she  said  in  her  broken 
heart, 

VII. 

The  Professor,  although  his  head  was  in  the  clouds,  had  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  Russell  to  preclude  consent  to  any  open 
engagement,  or  to  marriage  before  the  spring.  But  the  lady 
housekeeper,  who  had  formed  her  own  conclusions,  begged  that 
the  secrecy  might  not  include  Stephen.  Thus,  upon  a  sultry 
morning,  as  Eily  sat  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  a  quiet  step 
mounted  the  stairs,  and  Stephen's  voice  at  the  door  said : 
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explain  ? — But  ah  !  if  she  explained,  his  indomitable  will  would 
break  the  cords  of  the  sacrifice  !  Russell  would  be  lost,  in  depths 
beyond  her  fathoming.  'If  I  perish,  I  perish/  ehe  thought 
wildly. 

Yet,  for  the  first  time,  he  felt  a  touch  of  perplexity,  of 
irresolution,  as  he  looked  back  into  her  eyes. 

Only  his  iron  self-control,  the  growth  of  a  life  of  fortitude, 
restrained  the  mad  impulse  to  snatch  her  to  his  heart.  He  would 
not  touch  that  which  was  another  man's.  He  clenched  his  hands 
more  tightly. 

*  If  Russell  should  fail  you,  after  all,  and  if  ...  it  is  a 
million  to  one — still,  if,  I  misjudge  you,  remember  !  I  shall  not  be 
changed.  That  is  my  curse.  I  cannot  change. — Would  that  I 
could,  you  fair,  false  girl ! ' 

Then,  in  a  moment,  without  one  more  word  or  look,  he  had 
left  her. 

*  0  God ! '  moaned  Eily,  kneeling  with  hidden  face,  *  if 
there  is  any  other  way  to  save  Russell,  let  me  die !  let  me  die ! ' 

VIII. 

The  months'had  rolled  by  to  December.  London  was  unusually 
full,  as  the  fashionable  world  counts  fulness.  One  day  Eily  read 
in  a  Society  paper  that  Lord  and  Lady  Nortonbury  had  arrived, 
from  Paris,  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

She  had  realised  of  late  how  precarious  was  her  hold  upon 
Russell.  For  some  weeks  after  their  engagement  he  had  seemed 
happy,  but  then  again  had  shown  signs  of  restlessness ;  his  visits 
had  slackened — followed  by  repentance,  amendment,  restlessness 
once  more.  The  girl  felt  often  sick  at  heart,  bewildered,  and 
terrified  when  she  thought  of  the  future. 

*  I  met  Wade  this  morning,'  said  the  Professor,  bolting  his 
soup.  '  He  has  been  in  Greece,  gathering  materials  for  his  book. 
He  looks  shockingly  thin.' 

*  So  I  heard,'  said  the  lady  housekeeper. 

After  dinner  Eily  followed  her  chaperon  to  the  cosy  nook  in 
the  back  drawing-room. 

*  What  have  you  heard,'  she  asked,  lowering  the  gas,  *  about 
Stephen  ? ' 

*  You  mustn't  appear  too  anxious,'  said  the  lady  housekeej)er 
laughing,     '  Poor  fellow !  he  has  been  out  of  health  for  months. 
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Running  down,  Dr.  Wallace  calls  it;  no  disease,  but  a  steady 
lowering  of  vitality.  If  it  goes  on,  it  will  be  serious ;  and  yet 
they  can  detect  no  cause.' 

*  Are  you  comfortable  now  ? '  said  Eily .  '  I'm  so  tired !  J 
think  I'U  go  to  bed.' 

She  crept  away  to  hide  her  bitter  tears. 

Bussell  had  not  called  for  some  days.  The  next  evening  he 
rushed  in  unexpectedly. 

'  Russell !  Is  Stephen  worse  ? '  exclaimed  Eily,  who,  as  usual, 
was  sitting  alone. 

*  Stephen  ? '  he  said  with  a  sharp  look  at  her.  '  Who  thought 
of  Stephen?  Don't  remind  me  of  that  self-sufficient  Stoic.  I 
came  to  tell  you  that  I  have  broken  my  promise. — All  right,  Mrs. 
Vernon !  You  go  back  to  your  sofa.  I'm  only  just  explaining 
something  to  Eily.  By  your  leave,'  and  he  closed  the  folding 
doors. 

*  There !  She  thinks  me  awfully  rude,  but  what  of  that  ?  I 
must  throw  up  the  sponge,  Eily.  You've  been  a  darling,  an 
angel — but  angels  are  thrown  away  upon  me.  Yes,  I  went  mad 
last  night.  And  do  you  know  why  ?  I  saw  Mira.  She  leaned 
over  her  box  in  the  theatre.  She  looked  at  me.  She  did  not 
mind  my  looking  at  her.  She  smiled.  I  could  never  withstand 
her  smile.' 

'  Eussell ! '  cried  Eily  aghast. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Eily — a  thousand  thousand  times.  If 
you  care  for  me,  I'm  sorry.  But  you  don't,  I  know.  It's  all 
over.     I  must  go  my  own  way.' 

lie  started  up  wildly.  A  crumpled  note  was  in  his  hand. 
Quick  as  thought  Eily  seized  it. 

<  Grand  Hotel,  Wednesday. 

*  /  shall  be  alone  after  seven.    CoToe  and  see  me.' 

*  Eussell,  Mira  sent  you  this  ?  You  won't  go — tell  me  you 
won't  go ! ' 

*  WTiy,  do  you  care,  darling  ?  Don't  cry.  I  hate  to  hurt 
you.     I'm  so  sorry,  Eily !     I  can't  help  it,  dear,  I  can't  help  it.' 

*  But  you  won't  go,  Russell  ? '  She  clung  to  him,  her  arms 
about  his  neck.  '  *  Russell,  Russell,  I  laid  down  my  life  for  you. 
I  did.  Oh,  more  than  my  life!  Was  it  all  for  nothing?  Oh, 
don't  go,  Russell !  Never  mind  your  broken  promise  !  I'll  take 
you  as  you  are.  I'll  try  to  please  you  better.  I'll  ask  father. 
—Only  don't,  don't  go.' 
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*  Let  me  alone,  Eily.'  He  untwined  her  arms.  *  If  she  wrote 
to  me  froiii  hell,  I  would  go  to  her.' 

Then  he  dashed  out  of  the  room  and  down  the  stairs.  The 
hall  door  closed  with  a  bang. 

IX. 

Stephen  was  leaning  over  Westminster  Bridge,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  water,  which  the  wintry  sunset  illuminated  with  a  red  and 
fitful  glow.  His  face  was  hollow  and  worn ;  he  looked  like  one 
who  has  no  interest  in  life,  who  is  waiting  silently  until  life 
relaxes  her  hold — ^physically  weak,  moreover,  not  caring  to  change 
his  dreamy  posture.  The  river  flowed  by,  and  behind  him  the 
people  hurried  to  and  fro. 

Presently  quick  footsteps  slackened,  stopped,  approached  his 
side.     He  raised  his  head,  half  dazed,  and  saw  Bussell. 

*  Why,  Stephen,  old  chap !  I  heard  you  were  bad,  and  you 
look  it,  with  a  vengeance !  But  I  haven't  a  moment.  Can  you 
walk  on  with  me  ?     I've  something  to  say.' 

'  What  is  it  ?  '  asked  Stephen  coldly. 

*  I  want  you  to  take  a  message  for  me.  I'm  oflF  to  New  Zealand. 
My  father  bought  land  there ' 

Suddenly  his  speech  was  ended.  A  smart  pony  carriage,  driven 
by  a  lady,  was  rapidly  crossing  the  bridge.  Russell,  intent  upon 
his  subject,  had  not  observed  it.  Only  Stephen  saw  the  exquisite 
form,  the  bright  hair  waving  below  the  fashionable  hat,  the  spark- 
ling eyes,  and  recognised  Mira. 

She  recognised  them  also — the  two  young  men  walking  in  her 
direction,  side  by  side.  Those  eyes  looked  from  one  to  the  other; 
their  sparkle  became  a  flash.  Her  ponies  were  restive ;  they 
swerved,  close  upon  Eussell.  Stephen  seized  his  arm  to  draw  him 
out  of  the  way.  But  in  the  same  instant  Mira  lashed  them 
maliciously,  ignoring  the  passers-by.  They  dashed  forward, 
trampling  Eussell  under  their  hoofs. 

The  wheels  rolled  over  him  and  flew  on.  The  golden  hair 
which  had  excited  Stephen's  disdain  shone,  as  the  red  glow 
kindled  it,  from  the  dust. 

•  ••••«• 

*  Stephen,  am  I  dying  ? '  he  said  faintly. 

He  had  just  awakened  in  his  bed  at  the  hospital.  The  house* 
surgeon  signed  to  Stephen  from  his  post  on  the  other  side. 

'Would  you  like  to  see — anyone?'  asked  Stephen,  bending 
lower. 
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'  No-*I  won't  frighten  her.  I  was  telling  you,  when — I  had 
taken  my  passage  to  New  Zealand.  Ask  at  the  office — The 
Southern  Neptune — you'll  find  it  true.  I'm  glad  now.  Oh,  I'm 
glad  I  made  up  my  mind  ! ' 

^  There  was  a  message.     Can  you  remember  ? ' 

'  Ah !  a  message  to  Eily.  Yes,  tell  her  that  I  did  as  she 
wished. — I  conquered,  after  all.  I  didn't  go.  Shell  know  what  I 
mean.  Tell  her  I  didn't  go. — Tell  her  that  I  tore  up  the  note, 
and  sent  it  back  in  an  envelope,  without  a  word,  to  the  hotel. — 
And  then  I  thought,  if  I  stayed  in  England,  the  same  would  come 
over  again. — And  I  remembered  my  father's  land.  I  thought — if 
I  went  and  worked  hard ' 

The  house-surgeon  stooped  to  wipe  away  great  drops  gathering 
on  the  forehead. 

*I  broke  my  promise.  Ask  Eily  all  about  it.'  He  turned 
wistfully  towards  Stephen.  '  I  was  ashamed  to  go  and  wish  her 
good-bye.  I  meant  to  write  by  the  pilot.  I  meant  to  say,  "  Eily, 
I  should  have  been  lost  but  for  you." ' 

*  I  will  say  it  instead,'  returned  Stephen.  The  glazing  eyes 
closed  in  peace. 

*  Would  you  wish  to  see  the  chaplain  ? '  the  house-surgeon 
asked. 

But  Eussell  did  not  hear. 

*  Eily's  hymn,'  he  murmured  ;  *  what  was  it  ? 

Jeatts,  Lover  of  my  soul — 

That  old  story  of  a  Saviour. — I  can  believe  it,  when  I  think  of 
Eily.     What  did  she  say  ?     "  You've  not  tried  that,  Russell." 

"  JtsuB — JesMB — Lover  of  my  soul, 
"  Let  me  to  Thy  loaomfly,  .  .  /  " 

'I  hadn't  tiied  it  then.     But  I'll  try  it  now.     I'm  going — I'm 
going — to  make  a  fresh  start — and  try  it  now.' 

The  large  eyes  opened  with  the  liquid  smile  of  their  boyhood. 
Ilussell  was  gone. 


It  was  night,  and  the  stars  were  shining, 

*Eily,'  paid  Stephen  musingly,  *do  you  realise  that  I  was 
literally  dying  for  you  ?  I  have  always  laughed  that  kind  of  thing 
to  scorn.     Yet  it  was  true.' 
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'  Ah,  Stephen !  if  I  had  known  from  the  first,  perhaps • 

But  you  were  always  so  hai'd  and  so  strong.' 

'  I  had  one  weak  place,  though,  and  that  was  mortal.  Achilles' 
heel !  Never  mind !  You  have  brought  me  back  to  life.  Now 
you  must  help  me  in  another  life — which  I  have  only  just  begun. 
Perhaps  I  should  never  have  begun  it,  Eily,  but  for  you.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  Eily,  all  unconscious. 

*I'll  tell  you  some  time.  Russell  knows. — Ah,  darling! 
darling ! ' 

His  eyes,  as  she  gazed  down  into  them,  were  full  of  adoration. 
His  countenance,  once  so  cold,  seemed  transfigured. 

*  Eily,  look  ! — Do  you  recognise  our  star  ?  Do  you  remember 
iny  telling  you  that  you  would  never  draw  Eussell  up  there  ? ' 

He  stopped  suddenly ;  he  thought  of  his  dream,  of  Eiiys  face 
in  those  radiant  heights.  An  old  prophecy  sounded  in  his  ears. 
Was  it  Russell's  voice,  answering,  far  away  ? 

'  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as 
the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.' 

E.  Chilton. 
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The  Epic  of  April 


IT  was  an  early  spring,  and  the  swallow  that  year  was  an  April 
fool.  On  the  first  of  the  month  I  first  saw  him,  flitting  low 
above  the  pool  at  Milton  Court.     The  house-martin  followed  just 

.  five  days  later ;  the  earliest  sand-martin  took  up  his  quarters  in 
the  sandstone  cliff  by  Bury  Hill  ice-house  on  the  eighteenth  of 
April.  Yet  the  swallow  was  not  quite  such  a  fool  as  he  looked, 
either.     March  had,  indeed,  gone  out  like  a  lamb  ;  and  his  lamb- 

'  like  demeanour  had  encouraged  the  midges  to  disport  themselves 
by  thousands  in  aerial  dances  along  the  shady  lanes,  where  they 
insisted  on  immolating  themselves  as  watery  holocausts  in  the 
eyes  and  mouths  of  innocent  passers-by.  Above  the  pond  they 
were  skimming  in  countless  myriads ;  and  the  swallows,  darting 
after  them  open-mouthed  in  rhythmical  curves,  returned  in  the 
very  nick  of  time  to  batten  on  the  rich  feast  thus  provided  for 
them  beforehand.  On  February  the  28th,  I  doubt  not,  they  had 
been  hawking  about  with  equal  gusto  over  the  garden  pools  of 
Sidi  Salah  at  Mustapha  Sup^rieur,  or  eating  their  fill  of  African 
midges  among  the  tall  palm  groves  of  Oran  and  Tunis.  On  the 
29th  the  weather  in  Algeria  (says  my  note-book)  *  became  uncom- 
fortably warm,'  and  winter  migrants  of  the  human  species  decided 
to  take  the  Marseilles  packet.     '  Africa  will  soon  be  too  hot  to 

.  hold  UB,'  thought  the  experienced  elders  of  the  swallow  tribe ; 
'  insects  must  be  getting  plentiful  in  Spain  by  this  time; '  and  lo ! 
next  day  they  assembled  in  their  thousands  on  the  spurs  of  the 
Sahel,  and  set  out  in  a  body  for  Tangier  and  Gibraltar.  All 
through  the  first  half  of  March  they  pervaded  Andalusia ;  with 

-  the  middle  of  the  month  they  had  moved  on  to  Aragon ;  by  the 
20th  they  were  feasting  upon  Pyrenean  midges  at  Pau  and 
Perpignan.  But  on  the  last  day  of  the  windy  month  they  crossed 
the  Channel  boldly,  by  Cape  Grisnez  and  Folkestone,  and  All  Fools 
Day  found  them  restored  once  more  to  their  summer  quarters  in 

.  that  familiar  nook  of  dear  old  Surrey.     By  the  6  th  the  house- 
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martins  were  back  under  our  eaves — four  pairs,  as  usual — occupy* 
ing  the  same  old  hanging  mud-huts  as  ever,  and  returning  gladly 
to  the  cosy  homes  which  they  deserted  last  autumn  for  their 
alternative  quarters  beyond  sea  in  Africa. 

The  ash  was  another  of  the  April  fools.  Its  first  flowers  un* 
folded  themselves  the  selfsame  morning.  Early  in  the  day,  too, 
the  ground  was  covered  with  spiders'  webs,  made  conspicuous  by 
the  beaded  pearls  of  glistening  dew.  If  there  were  midges  for 
the  swallows  to  hawk  after  on  the  pool,  there  must  be  midges  also 
for  the  spiders  to  stalk  in  the  Westcott  meadows.  As  soon  as  the 
prey  appears  upon  the  earth,  its  watchful  enemies  are  ever  at  hand 
to  dog  it.  Thaw  loosens  the  soil  for  pursuer  and  pursued  impar-* 
tially.  No  sooner  does  the  earthworm  begin  to  move  in  his  neat 
xound  burrow  than  the  mole  throws  up  his  dark  mole-hills  in  the 
greener  fields.  No  sooner  do  the  flies  begin  to  lay  their  eggs 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water  than  the  trout  follow  suit  by  rising 
in  search  of  them. 

On  the  2nd  we  had  sunshine,  and  I  saw  the  first  ring-snake  of 
the  spring  season  basking  in  the  light  on  the  side  of  Denbies. 
The  blue  ground-ivy  also  came  into  blossom  that  morning,  and 
bees  were  sucking  the  honey  industriously  from  its  deep  tubes.  It 
is  a  thorough-going  bee  flower,  the  ground-ivy,  with  a  long  corolla 
adapted  specially  in  shape  and  colour  for  the  ministration  of  those 
highest  insect  allies.  A  friend  heard  the  nightingale  near  the 
church  at  Mickleham — in  the  Mickleham  valley  the  nightingale 
abounds.  Keats  used  to  come  down  to  Burford  Bridge  Inn  for 
holiday  outings  ;  was  it  there,  I  wonder,  that  his  heart  ached  and 
a  drowsy  numbness  pained  his  senses,  till  he  heard  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  from  Norbury  Woods  ?  On  the  3rd  the  first  cowslip 
of  the  year  was  picked.  The  primroses,  as  usual,  had  bloomed 
much  earlier :  they  never  develop  the  common  stalk  of  the 
flower-heads,  but,  growing  from  the  banks,  waste  no  material  need- 
lessly on  the  production  of  a  tall  and  expensive  stem.  That  makes 
them  earlier.  Cowslips,  on  the  contrary,  cling  rather  to  the  level ; 
as  a  rule,  they  grow  upon  the  top  of  knolls  or  in  damp  bottoms : 
they  require  to  raise  their  blossoms  high  up  in  the  air  to  overtop 
the  grasses,  and  the  necessity  thus  imposed  upon  them  for  pro- 
ducing a  tall  stem  keeps  them  later  by  a  fortnight  than  their  paler 
sisters  of  the  banks  and  hedgerows.  The  box-wood  on  Box  Hill 
came  into  flower  the  same  day,  and  the  first  wan  foliage  began  to 
unfold  from  the  young  shoots  on  the  gnarled  bole  of  the  elm-trees. 

'lis  a   perpetual  feast   thus  to  note  from  year  to  year  the 
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process  of  the  seasons.  I  write  out  in  full  this  single  record  of  a 
previous  April  partly  in  the  hope  that  others  may  be  interested 
in  watching  the  month  this  year,  and  comparing  it  with  these 
past  echoes  of  an  early  springtide.  On  the  5th  the  pear-tree 
burst  into  full  flower — a  dangerous  precocity ;  for  the  setting  of 
the  fruit  two  things  are  necessary :  abundance  of  bees  to  fertilise 
the  flowers,  and  absence  of  light  night-frosts,  which  may  nip  and 
warp  up  the  swelling  ovary.  Another  early  note  was  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  brood  of  goslings  strutting  about  in  their  flufiy 
baby  plumage  on  Holmwood  Common :  plenty  of  food  for  them 
now  in  the  ponds,  where  the  newt  was  already  assuming  his  jagged 
crest,  and  the  tadpoles  were  rapidly  acquiring  legs  and  frog-like 
dimensions.  The  young  of  all  animals  make  their  entrance  on 
life  at  the  time  when  the  provender  of  their  species  is  most 
abundant;  swallows,  which  keep  two  summers  every  year,  nest 
twice  and  bring  up  a  couple  of  broods  per  annum,  as  they  find 
the  food-supply  permit  them  in  Europe  and  in  Africa.  I  observed 
wood-sorrel  in  flower  in  Glory  Wood,  but  it  must  have  been  out  a 
day  or  two  earlier,  as  on  the  5th  it  was  already  plentiful. 

The  sixth  brought  us  the  wee  green  tassels  of  the  dog's  mer- 
cury ;  and  the  elms  were  now  reddened  with  sedentary  blossom. 
Very  few  people,  I  fancy,  ever  notice  at  all  the  flowering  of  the 
elms,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  notable  events  in 
our  floral  calendar.  If  you  look  up  at  the  naked  elm-branches, 
silhouetted  with  bare  twigs  against  the  blue  April  sky,  you  will 
see  them  blushing  scarlet  with  the  button-like  bloom ;  and  if  you 
gaze  at  the  trees  from  a  little  distance  o£f,  you  will  find  their  tops 
showing  all  ruddy  throughout  with  the  thick  masses  of  pinky 
blossom.  Pull  down  one  bough,  and  break  oflF  a  branch  covered 
with  sessile  flowers ;  you  will  be  surprised  to  think  you  have  so 
seldom  noticed  such  a  large  and  conspicuous  lily-like  bell.  It  is 
the  absence  of  foliage  that  makes  one  overlook  the  rose-coloured 
elm-flowers:  if  the  tree  were  covered  at  the  same  time  with 
delicate  green  leaves,  the  contrast  between  the  fresh  wan  verdure 
of  spring  and  the  rich  pinky-purple  of  the  beautiful  blossom 
couldn't  fail  to  arrest  and  attract  even  the  least  observant  eye. 
But,  clustering  as  the  blossoms  do  upon  the  naked  boughs, 
they  make  the  tree  look  all  red  alike,  and  so  nobody  pauses  to 
gaze  at  them  or  admire  them.  Except,  indeed,  the  bees :  those 
eager  pilferers  are  busy  among  the  nectaries,  and  their  hum 
hangs  thick  on  all  the  stagnant  air.  It  is  to  attract  them,  of 
ootprse,  that  the  elm-blossoms  i^re  red ;  all  the  (^Uies  of  th^  elmf 
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like  the  nettles  and  pellitories,  have  but  litUe,  inoonspicnons 
greenish  flowers^  wind-fertilised,  with  a  carious  provision  for 
letting  the  pollen  burst  out  elastically  from  tiny  pockets  wheur 
ever  the  heads  are  shaken  by  a  passing  breeze. 

The  seventh  I  must  mark  as  die^  non.  Nothing  at  all 
happened :  rain,  perhaps,  or  kept  at  home  by  headache.  On  the 
eighth,  however,  my  calendar  shows  a  further  record ;  a  record 
that  amply  bears  out  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors :  the  cuckoo- 
flowers were  waving  on  the  cold  weald  clay,  and  the  cry  of  the 
cuckoo,  that  wandering  Voice,  was  first  heard  among  the  spreading 
beeches  on  the  Nower.  The  connection  of  name  marks  a  con- 
nection of  fact :  the  two  events  are  pretty  generally  synchronous. » 
But  the  cuckoo  is  richer  in  eponymous  flowers  than  any  other 
bird  or  beast  that  folklore  wots  of.  Besides  the  lady-smock,  thus 
inmiemorially  consecrated  to  him  by  popular  dedication,  he  claims 
also  the  cuckoo-pint,  the  cuckoo-buds,  the  cuckoo-bread,  and  the 
cuckoo-spice.  Then,  too,  the  froth  with  which  the  young  ftog- 
hopper  so  unpleasantly  surrounds  himself  in  his  earlier  days  is^ 
known  as  cuckoo-spit ;  and  the  frog-hopper  himself,  as  Devonshire 
boys  will  tell  you,  turns  in  due  time,  by  some  Ovidian  metamor- 
phosis, into  a  full-grown  cuckoo.  Strange  things  happen  in  out- 
of-the-way  places  of  nature's  economy,  revealed  only  to  old  women 
and  village  schoolboys,  and  undreamt  of  in  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
philosophy.  But  strange  things  happen  in  the  real  world,  too, 
and  one  of  the  strangest  is  the  way  plants  like  the  cuckoo-flower 
cling  to  particular  geological  formations.  In  this  district  our 
lady-smock  follows  the  weald  clay  and  the  gault,  avoiding  reli- 
giously the  chalk  and  the  greensand.  Wherever  even  a  little  bay 
of  weald  clay  indents  the  outline  of  the  greensand  hills,  there  the 
lady-smock  encroaches  on  the  sandstone  flora ;  but  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  two  low  muddy  deposits  we  never  find  it.  Many 
other  flowers  are  equally  confined  to  particular  habitats  and 
geological  formations.  Thus  the  blue  rampion  and  the  white 
helleborine,  that  occur  abundantly  upon  the  slopes  of  the  North 
Downs  just  opposite  Dorking,  stop  dead  short  at  the  limit  of  the 
chalk :  the  Teesdalia,  the  silvery  potentiUa,  and  two  or  three  other 
rare  flowers  of  the  sandstone  grow  only  at  the  outcrop  of  the 
Folkestone  beds ;  and  a  single  rare  American  strayling  never  gets 
beyond  a  certain  narrow  belt  of  particularly  red  and  vivid  green- 
sand. In  the  cornfields  of  the  weald  clay  towards  Holmwood,  the 
corn-buttercup  runs  riot,  a  common  and  pernicious  weed ;  not  a 
splitary  .field  on  the  sandstone,  chalk,  or  gault  ever  showB.a  aiBigle> 
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stxay  specimen  of  that  pest  of  farmers.  In  fact,  one  might  ahnost 
write  upon  the  Geological  Survey  the  prevailing  plants  of  each 
formation,  down  even  to  its  minutest  stratigraphical  subdivisions. 

On  the  ninth  the  blackthorn  blossomed  on  Holmwood  Com- 
mon^ in  a  tentative,  straggling,  blackthomy  fashion.  It  is  the 
ancestor  of  the  plum;  but  plums  have  really  no  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  family  connections.  The  flowers,  grouped  upon  the 
naked  black  boughs,  turn  towards  the  sun  and  court  the  insects ; 
they  thus  steal  a  march  upon  the  may  and  other  leafy  com- 
petitors, and  supply  honey  to  a  whole  crowd  of  early  flies  and 
bumble-bees,  among  whom  Andrenas  and  Syrphidse  predominate 
in  England.  A  perpetual  succession  has  thus  to  be  kept  up  of 
specialised  food-plants  for  specialised  insects.  You  may  track  the 
inisect's  bill  of  fare  through  the  year,  indeed,  from  early  spring  to 
late  autumn,  beginning,  like  one  of  these  very  Andrenas,  with 
willow-catkins  and  gooseberry  blossom ;  going  on  upon  violets, 
buttercups,  and  various  peaflowers;  continuing  still  later  with 
honeysuckles,  labiates,  and  valerians ;  and  ending  off  as  the  year 
closes  in  with  the  last  lingering  autumnal  devil's-bits  and 
scabiouses*  If  the  plants  did  not  thus  provide  for  their  insect 
guests  by  conniyance  beforehand,  the  bees  must  starve :  insects 
and  .flowers  have  arrived  at  last  at  a  modus  vivendi  between 
themselves,  in  accordance  with  which  unwritten  concordat  a  new 
species  always  comes  into  blossom  to  replace  for  that  particular 
species  of  insect  ally  the  kind  then  just  ceasing  to  bloom  in  its 
chosen  habitat.  Only  by  such  a  wider  consensus  of  growth  between 
all  the  parts  of  the  fauna  and  flora  inhabiting  any  given  district  of 
earth  can  things  on  our  planet  keep  on  working  at  all ;  and  yet 
the  consensus  balances  itself  as  accurately  and  easily  as  a.  stone 
flung  into  a  soft  bed  of  mud  makes  a  receptacle  that  fits  its  every 
curve  and  facet. 

The  tenth  was  showery,  with  blue  sky  overhead  and  white 
fleecy  clouds.  Nothing  new  on  my  books,  except  the  flowering  of 
the  currants.  On  the  eleventh  I  saw  the  red-rattle  by  the  Holm-. 
wood  ponds — an  extraordinary  record.  The  beeches  on  the  Nowei 
that  day  were  just  coming  into  leaf:  they  are  the  thickest  in 
foliage  of  all  our  EngUsh  trees,  and  kill  off  almost  everything  that 
tries  to  eke  out  a  spare  livelihood  beneath  them.  The  meadow- 
lark  sang  in  what  we  call  lark-meadow — a  field  in  the  allotments, 
traversed  by  the  footpath  that  runs  across  to  Westcott.  That 
field  is  famed  for  them.  It  is  unpoetical  to  acknowledge  it,  but 
I'm  &ft»id  ve^  must  iidmit  the  larks  .love  it  (for  alt  their  crystal 
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streams),  because  the  ground  is  often  turned,  and,  not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  upon  it — worms  are  plentiful.  Shade  of  Shelley, 
forgive  me ! 

Next  morning,  the  twelfth,  after  a  showery  night,  the  banded 
snails  came  out  by  thousands  in  the  lanes  and  hedgerows.  They 
hibernate  through  the  winter,  closing  the  mouth  of  the  shell  with 
a  thin  filmy  partition,  like  the  buttered  paper  we  put  over  jam- 
pots. Then  they  lie  by  and  luxuriate.  Hardly  a  breath  of  air 
^i^gg^^s  through  the  filmy  door,  and  the  lungs  and  heart  remain^ 
therefore,  for  weeks  and  weeks  all  but  inactive.  It  must  be  one 
long  dream,  half  sleeping,  half  waking,  like  the  delicious  ten 
minutes  just  before  that  awful  awakening,  '  Hot  water,  sir ! '  Bat 
with  the  snails  it  lasts  for  four  or  five  months  together,  and  the 
water,  when  it  comes,  isn't  much  above  freezing-point.  Never- 
theless, one  sunny  day  tempts  out  the  adventurous  molluscs 
from  their  lurking-places — ^the  survivors,  that  is  to  say;  for 
though  all  alike  do  their  best  to  straggle  through  the  winter, 
many  perish  in  the  attempt  of  cold  and  hunger,  or  are  eaten  in 
their  lairs  by  more  vigilant  enemies.  Yet  those  that  pull  through 
come  out  again  smiling,  as  calm  as  though  their  relatives  hadn't 
half  of  them  been  devoured  in  their  sleep  by  hereditary  foemen. 
Their  brightly  coloured  shells  give  life  to  the  hedgerows ;  they 
look  so  glad  and  blithe  with  their  protruded  horns  that  I  feel 
sure  they  know  well  the  joy  of  living.  But  if  anybody  objects  to 
the  epithet  hUiht  as  applied  to  snails,  I'm  sure  he  has  never 
studied  the  immortal  works  of  Moquin-Tandon. 

The  thirteenth  was  wet,  and  a  Fortnighily  article  engrossed 
attention.  On  the  fourteenth — oh,  joy ! — ^the  first  swift  of  the 
season.  We  hailed  the  augury.  1  have  never  known  the  wily 
swift  mistaken,  indeed,  in  his  weather  forecast.  One  swallow 
notoriously  doesn't  make  a  summer :  one  swift  does,  beyond  fear 
of  contradiction.  He  is  the  sybarite  of  his  class,  luxurious, 
warmth-loving,  not  given  to  chill  winds,  a  hater  of  discomfort. 
More  than  once,  it  is  true,  I  have  known  him  stay  in  our  chilly 
north  too  late,  till  he  dropped  on  the  ground  of  cold  and  inanition; 
but  never  yet  have  I  found  him  return  too  early.  He  only  arrives 
after  the  flies  have  hatched  out  from  the  pupa  in  considerable 
numbers,  for  he  is  a  voracious  feeder,  and  he  requires  an  incredible 
quantity  of  solid  fly-meat  to  carry  his  tiny  body  through  the 
day  successfully.  But  this  is  no  wonder,  when  one  remembers 
how  active  he  is  and  what  enormous  distances  he  traverses  on  the 
wing  every  night  and^moming.    Probably  no  bird  ever  flies  so 
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much;  and  he  has  but  a  tiuy  body  to  perform  his  marvellous  feats 
with.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  therefore,  he  has  to  keep  on 
feeding  all  day  long,  at  least  while  he  is  on  the  wing,  in  order  to 
supply  fuel  to  the  muscles  for  this  constant  activity ;  he  eats  as 
he  flies,  and  flies  as  he  eats ;  and  he  starves  in  no  time  if  cut 
short  of  provender.  So  it  is  no  wonder  he  never  comes  north  till 
he  is  quite  sure  of  abundant  food  in  our  chilly  upper  air ;  and  no 
wonder  he  goes  south  again  as  soon  as  supplies  begin  to  fiedl  once 
more  in  his  aerial  hunting-grounds.  It  is  this  peculiarity  that 
gives  him  value  as  part  of  the  naturalist's  calendar;  he  marks  the 
real  moment  of  the  coming  on  of  summer. 

But  summer  brings  with  it  its  pests  as  well  as  its  pleasures. 
The  very  same  day,  I  find,  saw  the  earliest  horse-flies  hatched 
fi'om  their  larval  cases.  It  was  the  flies  that  brought  the  swifts, 
no  doubt ;  and  what  hatches  out  the  little  flies  will  hatch  out  the 
big  ones.  For  days,  already,  tiny  midges  had  been  dancing  in 
the  warm  lanes  towards  Holmwood,  and  now  the  big  kinds  were 
beginning  to  follow  them  in  the  race  for  a  livelihood.  Whitlow- 
grass  was  in  flower,  and  the  larches  were  draping  themselves  in 
tassel-like  tufts  of  delicate  green  foliage. 

On  the  fifteenth  the  red  ant  engaged  for  the  first  time  in  his 
annual  task  of  shaming  the  sluggard.  No  more  cuckoos  yet,  but 
I  saw  a  redstart.  The  newspapers  were  full  of  other  mundane 
matters ;  chronic  state  of  European  tension.  My  country  almanac 
noted  no  more  serious  event  than  the  two  here  recorded. 

The  sixteenth  was  a  grand  day— ^  day  teeming  with  interest. 
Showers  in  the  morning ;  a  fine  afternoon,  with  delicious  spring- 
like westerly  breezes.  I  never  shall  see  an  English  April  again,  I 
suppose,  but  I  shall  carry  that  day  to  my  grave  in  the  South  with 
me.  The  first  white-throat  appeared,  still  mute;  though  he 
found  his  voice  on  the  seventh  of  May,  in  lovely  summer-like 
weather.  The  mole-cricket  threw  up  great  mountains  on  the 
Nower.  A  lady-bird  ventured  out.  We  strolled  down  to  the 
water-meadows  by  Milton  Court,  and  picked  our  hands  full  of 
great  golden  marsh-marigolds.  They  were  nearly  over  then, 
though  in  some  years  I  have  marked  that  very  date  in  my  book 
for  their  earliest  appearance.  Alfred  Parsons  ought  to  paint  the 
little  bog  by  Milton  Court  when  the  marsh-marigolds  are  at  their 
best.  It  is  one  of  the  lushest  and  loveliest  things  I  have  ever 
seen  anywhere  in  an  English  April. 

The  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  were  wasted  in 
town  (no  offence  mei^Qt  tg  the  giver  of  an  excellent  dinner).    On 
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the  twentieth,  I  saw  big  buds  on  the  plum-tree  by  the  workhouse 
wall.  (We  live  next  to  the  workhouse,  I  may  observe  parentheti- 
cally, so  that  we  won't  have  far  to  go  when  we  reach  the  inevi- 
table last  stage  of  authorship.)  Its  wild  relative,  the  blackthorn, 
had  been  earlier  by  many  days ;  but  then  the  plum  is  a  Southern 
type  of  blackthorn,  with  a  larger  and  richer  fruit  and  a  more 
delicate  constitution.  It  dreads  the  chances  and  changes  of  our 
bleak  northern  climate;  it  shrinks  from  cold  winds,  not  quite  un- 
mindful of  its  Asiatic  home.  Ivy-berries  ripened  the  same  day 
on  the  wall  by  Milton  mill.  It  seems  at  first  sight  a  paradoxical 
time  for  a  fruit  to  mellow,  early  in  April,  when  all  the  other  firuit- 
trees  are  engaged  in  flowering.  But  the  ivy  knows  its  own  busi- 
ness best,  and  helps  to  ke^  up  in  the  matter  of  berries  that  wider 
consensus  of  fauna  and  flora  of  whose  effects  I  have  already 
spoken  in  the  case  of  flowers.  It  blossoms  late  in  autumn,  and 
as  it  has  a  large  store  of  honey  freely  displayed  on  a  wide  open 
disc,  it  attracts  immense  numbers  of  short-beaked  insects,  especially 
flies,  so  that  a  perpetual  hum  buzzes  around  its  tall  clusters 
throughout  the  flowering  season.  While  winter  holds  us  {rost- 
bound,  the  berries  swell  slowly,  but  as  the  weather  grows  warm 
again  in  early  spring,  they  begin  to  soften  and  blacken,  and  may 
generally  be  found  ripe  about  the  second  week  in  April.  By  that 
time  the  birds  are  getting  back  to  us  in  fair  numbers,  and  the 
ivy  prepares  a  welcome  for  them  beforehand,  as  it  counts  ujKin 
their  friendly  offices  for  the  dispersal  of  its  tiny  triangular  nut- 
like  seeds. 

The  twenty-first  brought  the  earliest  wild  hyacinths.  In 
another  week,  Glory  Wood  was  blue  with  them.  Like  most 
other  spring  flowers  of  any  beauty,  the  wild  hyacinth  is  a  bulb- 
bearer,  because  the  bulb  enables  the  plant  to  lay  by  a  good  store 
of  digested  food-stuffs  oyer  winter  for  the  coming  year.  The 
bulbous  buttercup  must  have  preceded  it  by  several  days,  though 
I  have  no  note  on  my  register  of  its  first  appearance ;  and  our 
other  English  bulb-bearing  ranunculus,  the  lesser  celandine,  that 
Wordsworth  loved,  had  ox)ened  its  golden  petals  to  the  chill  winds 
of  March  some  four  weeks  earlier.  The  crocuses,  daffodils,  and 
narcissuses  of  our  gardens  pursue  similar  tactics,  as  do  also  the 
woodland  American  lilies  and  the  common  orchids  of  our  English 
meadows. 

And,  indeed,  on  the  twenty-third  I  come  across  a  note  of  the 
earliest  of  these  last,  the  male  or  fool's  orchis,  the  herald  of  the 
fiamily.    Both  it  and  the  green-^nged  orchis  which  abounds  m 
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tbe  meadows  behind  Bury  Hill  house  (where  the  footpath  leads 
round  to  the  Coldharbour  Lane)  have  stray  loose  spikes  of  very 
few  flowers,  and  blossom  in  April.  The  fuller  and  denser  spikes 
of  the  spotted  orchis  take  more  time,  of  course,  for  their  pre- 
paration, whence  they  are  not  ready  to  unfold  till  late  May  or 
early  June.  For  the  season  of  flowering  is  never,  as  the  foolish 
suppose,  a  mere  matter  of  accident ;  it  is  calculated  with  the 
utmost  nicety  by  the  mute  skill  of  nature,  so  as  exactly  to  syn- 
chronise with  endless  other  facts  in  the  biological  calendar.  life, 
indeed,  is  a  connected  and  continuous  whole ;  one  plant  or  animal 
can  no  more  live  in  isolation  from  the  others  than  the  butcher 
and  the  baker  can  live  without  the  aid  of  the  grazier  and  the 
ploughman,  or  than  the  manufacturer  can  live  without  his  work- 
men and  his  public.  It  is  this  sense  of  community  and  inter- 
dependence between  species  and  species  which  forms  to  my  mind 
half  the  charm  of  observing  nature;  one  learns  to  look  upon  every 
act  of  every  plant  and  animal  as  reacting  upon  every  other  in  the 
vast  community  of  which  each  is  after  all  but  a  private  citizen. 

On  the  25th  the  big  black  slug,  Arion  ater — forgive  one  Latin 
name! — ^had  begun  to  crawl  about  the  garden  in  formed  bands 
and  to  commit  his  usual  depredations  on  the  young  shoots  of 
perennials.  Poor  Arion !  In  spite  of  his  musical  title  he  is  a 
subject  of  much  prejudice  on  the  part  of  gardeners.  They  object 
to  him  merely  because  he  devours  their  dahlias  !  For  myself,  I 
confess  I  am  more  lenient  to  this  my  humble  fellow-creature, 
though  I  have  no  doubt  hard-hearted  critics  will  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  merry  over  the  confession.  Slugs  eat  a  few  young 
seedlings,  it  is  true,  and  occasionally  do  much  havoc  among  the 
burgeoning  shoots  of  larkspur  or  marguerites ;  but,  for  my  part,  I 
like  to  see  a  little  animal  life  in  the  garden,  and  am  always  sorry 
when  I  come  upon  a  place  so  well  kept  that  no  work  is  left  for  the 
observant  naturalii3t  at  all  there.  Arion  in  i>articular  is  never 
anything  but  an  object  of  interest  to  me,  because  he  is  the  only 
English  slug  that  has  altogether  got  rid  of  his  ancestral  snail- 
shelL  Other  slugs,  though  externally  shell-less  to  the  naked  eye, 
yet  carry  about  within  their  bodies  (out  of  compliment  to  Darwin 
and  Tylor)  a  mete  relic  of  a  shell — a  shield-like  plate,  which 
serves  to  protect  their  hearts  and  lungs  from  pressing  danger. 
But*Arion  is  a  thorough-going  radical  among  slugs,  who  will  have 
none  of  these  half-hearted  compromises  and  survivals.  If  he  is  a 
dug  at  all,  he  will  be  a  slug  of  the  purest  type,  and  will  leave  all 
old«s&9hioned  shells  and  breast^plates  to  the  dnails  who  inveiited 
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them.  As  a  consequence,  he  has  to  hibernate  snugly  in  warm 
nooks  unseen,  and  remain  in  seclusion  a  little  longer  into  the 
spring  than  true  snails.  I  never  notice  him  taking  his  walks 
abroad  on  his  one  broad  foot  till  some  days  after  the  hedgerows 
have  .been  gay  for  miles  with  the  banded  shells  of  Hdix  nevKh' 
ralis. 

Few  bushes  in  England  are  more  timid  of  flowering  than  the 
common  hawthorn.  I  have  seen  the  hedges  in  bloom — ^here  and 
there,  at  least — ^as  early  as  the  middle  of  April,  and  I  have  seen 
them  as  late  as  the  middle  of  June.  No  doubt  the  buds  wait 
patiently  for  such  weather  as  will  bring  out  in  numbers  the  par- 
ticular flies  on  which,  as  a  rule,  they  depend  for  fertilisation.  On 
this  year  of  which  I  write,  I  noted  the  meat-fly  abroad  on  the 
24th  of  April,  while  the  may-blossom  broke  into  bloom  on  the 
27th.  For — must  I  tell  the  sad  truth  ? — painful  as  it  is  to  relate, 
the  hawthorn-flowers  are  fertilised  for  the  most  part  by  carrion 
insects.  A  certain  undertone  of  decomposition  may  be  detected 
by  keen  nostrils  in  the  scent  of  may,  which  is  indeed  more  agree- 
able in  the  open  air  than  in  a  warm  room ;  and  it  is  this  curious 
element  in  an  otherwise  delicious  and  pure  perfume  that  attracts 
the  meat-eating  insects — or  rather,  to  be  more  accurate,  the 
insects  that  lay  their  eggs  and  hatch  out  their  larvae  in  decaying 
animal  matter.  The  hawthorn,  however,  keeps  the  unpleasant 
meaty  odour  well  in  the  background,  so  that  the  perfume  as  a 
whole  is  decidedly  agreeable  in  the  open  air ;  but  many  other  fly- 
flowers  have  it  so  strongly  developed  and  so  well  imitated  as  to  be 
positively  nauseous.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  paiasitie 
plants,  which  often  combine  with  their  predatory  habits  the  vile 
and  odious  deception, of  inducing  flies  to  lay  eggs  on  their  surfiice 
under  the  hateful  pretence  of  being  carrion  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  decomposition.  Could  any  flower  positively  sink  lower  from  its 
high  estate  than  thus  to  masquerade  in  the  loathsome  disguise  of 
a  decaying  dead  animal  ? 

By  the  29th  big  bats  of  the  night-flying  kind  were  flitting 
about  in  the  dusk  among  the  swifts  and  sand-martins.  All  alike 
gain  their  livelihood  by  hawking  after  flies  on  the  wing,  and  all 
alike  resemble  one  another  in  many  traits  of  morals  and  manners. 
But  the  great  night-flying  bat  is  the  last  of  the  trio  to  appear,  or 
shares  that  distinction  with  the  swift — partly,  I  suppose,  because 
he  is  so  very  nocturnal  in  his  tastes,  and  therefore  requires  a 
warmer  temperature.  Of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not 
migrate,  like  the  swalloifs  and  myself,  to  milder  climatesi  but 
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winters  in  England,  hibernating  in  some  sheltered  cranny  ^^here 
he  dozes  the  cold  months  away  in  a  torpid  condition.  His  first 
appearance  in  spring  is  thus  a  very  movable  feast,  as  he  may 
be  tempted  out  at  any  time  by  a  single  warm  day  and  a  stray  ■ 
chance  of  flies,  and  may  then  retire  again  if  the  east  winds  return 
too  cold  for  his  constitution.  The  smaller  bat,  or  flittermouse,  flies 
lower  and  emerges  earlier :  indeed,  Mr.  Dallas  says  flittermice  have 
even  been  seen  on  the  wing  on  a  sunny  day  at  Christmas-time. 
I  have  seldom  had  the  chance  of  looking  for  them  in^England  at 
that  melancholy  season ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  observe,  on  the  Riviera, 
they  never  hibernate  at  all,  but  continue  to  hawk  after  flies  on 
the  wing  on  warm  days  throughout  the  winter. 

On  the  same  day  the  wild  strawberry  blossomed.  It  is  the 
earliest  English  berry-bearer  to  ripen  its  fruit ;  for  the  ivy  belongs 
to  a  different  category,  and,  though  seemingly  first  in  the  field,  is 
really  the  latest.  It  comes  in  spring  before  any  other,  but  it 
flowered  over  winter,  and  so  should  be  counted  by  rights  as  a 
belated  straggler  from  the  previous  season.  Something  the  same 
might  be  said,  as  regards  flowers,  of  many  catkins,  which  are 
formed  with  all  their  stamens  and  fruits  entire  in  autumn,  but 
only  unfold  themselves  to  the  carrier  breeze  with  the  first  warm 
spring  weather.  The  strawberry,  on  the  contrary,  blossoms  early, 
and  ripens  its  fruit  by  the  10th  or  12th  of  June.  Holly,  privet, 
and  hawthorn  have  kept  up  the  succession  of  bird-food  through 
the  winter  already;  ivy-berries  take  it  on  through  the  early 
spring ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  gone,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
and  mountain-ashes,  or  rowan-berries,  begin  to  bring  forth  fruit 
in  due  season.  If  you  notice  our  woods  and  hedges  carefully,  you 
will  find  there  is  no  time  of  year  when  some  sort  of  bird-berry  is 
not  fairly  abundant.  If  it  were  not  so,  then  either  our  hard-billed 
birds  must  all  die  off  of  sheer  starvation,  or  else  they  must  migrate 
tfn,  masse,  as  they  really  do  in  some  severe  Northern  climates. 

The  bird-cherry  flowered  on  the  last  day  of  the  month ;  as  did 
also  the  apple-trees  in  a  neighbour's  orchard,  thus  giving  promise 
of  just  this  unfailing  succession  of  fruits  through  the  coming 
summer.  Cabbage  butterflies  flitted  also  on  the  side  of  Denbies, 
and  a  dragon-fly  had  cast  off  his  slough  or  larval  skin  and  come 
forth  in  shining  mail  in  search  of  flying  insects  near  Milton-mill, 
pond.  What  a  wonderful  change  it  must  be  for  him  from  the  cold 
and  muddy  water  in  which  he  was  bom,  or  the  slimy  bottom  on 
which  he  crawled  through  his  earlier  days,  to  emerge  suddenly  by 
some  strange  impulse  into  the  clear  upper  air,  and  find  himself 
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all  at  once  the  admired  possessor  of  veined  and  ganze-Iike  wings 
on  which  he  can  flit  at  will  through  the  whole  domain  of  heaven ! 
And  what  does  he  do  as  soon  as  he  feels  his  new-born  power? 
Why,  sets  off  at  fiill  flight  in  hot  pursuit  after  some  other  and 
weaker  insect  to  rend  it  in  pieces !  How  very  human !  One  would 
say,  a  British  sportsman ! 

So,  with  the  record  of  the  first  dragon-fly,  my  April  went  out, 
and  May  came  in  next  day  with,  her  lilies  and  her  orange-tips. 
Her  epic  is  another  one.  I  will  not  tell  it  here.  But  as  I  think 
of  all  those  wonderful  life-histories  that  unfold  themselves  thus 
eternally  before  the  watchful  eye  in  the  fields  and  woodlands,  I 
stand  aghast  with  surprise  at  the  foolishness  of  men  that  choose 
rather  of  deliberate  predilection  the  bare  flags  of  towns,  on  the 
singular  ground  that  they  see,  as  they  say,  *more  life  there'! 
More  life,  forsooth  !  Why,  the  town  is  above  all  things  dull,  void, 
and  lifeless.  Man  with  his  iron  heel  has  killed  and  crushed  all 
living  things  (save  cab-horses)  out  of  it.  No  grass  by  the  road- 
sides ;  no  bronze-covered  beetles  in  the  holes  and  crannies  of  the 
grim  grey  curb-stones !  SUitudineni  fdciunt;  urhem  cqppdlant. 
But  give  me  the  populous  world  of  the  hedgerows !  In  the 
country,  life  meets  your  gaze  at  every  turn,  and  every  living 
creature  that  greets  your  eye  has  a  story  of  his  own  to  tell  that  is 
well  worth  your  hearing.  The  drama  of  nature  runs  through  five 
acts  daily.  The  epic  of  the  months  sings  itself  ever  in  your  ears — 
you  have  only  to  stop  still  and  listen  to  its  music.  But  perhaps 
you  prefer  the  London  Pavilion. 

Grant  Allen. 
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Dickson,  Teamster. 


THAT  night  he  had  camped  on  the  other  side  of  the  McKinlay 
— iiot  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  its  edge.  It  was  haxxily 
a  wise  thing  to  do,  in  this  way,  that  it  left  the  steep  and  dangerous 
descent  to  the  river's  bed  the  first  work  in  the  morning  for  the 
freshened  team,  but  Dickson  had  never  realised  the  practical 
points  of  a  team-driver's  life,  although  be  had  known  how  to 
handle  a  four-in-hand  to  perfection  in  the  old  days  at  home. 

When  he  had  unharnessed  and  attended  to  his  mules,  he  knelt 
down  upon  the  ground  and  built  up  a  little  pile  of  sticks,  which 
he  presently  lit  and  sat  down  by  to  eat  his  supper. 

He  had  gone  through  the  routine  of  the  evening  in  a  dreamy 
and  mechanical  way,  as  though  he  accepted  it  as  necessary, 
apparently  taking  little  care  for  it,  or  maybe  for  anything  else. 
And  as  his  head  bent  towards  the  dying  embers,  the  eyes  that 
were  fixed  upon  them  showed  that  strange  inward  look  which  is  so 
often  seen  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  lead  solitary  lives. 

It  is  a  rough  calling,  that  of  a  teamster  in  North  Australia ; 
and  the  regular  hand  at  it  is  generally  a  man  of  a  rough  and  wild 
character ;  one  who  on  his  journey  through  the  bush  is  a  singer 
of  ribald  songs,  and  whose  language  is  almost  by  necessity  ex- 
pletive, for  the  reason  that  he  "has  forgotten  how  to  use  any 
other ;  and  it,  in  its  senseless  coarseness,  is  characteristic  of  the 
life  now.  Not  infrequently  there  are  to  be  found  men  amongst 
them  who  are  of  a  dejected  and  taciturn  manner ;  but  these  men 
make  no  friends  for  themselves,  and  have  little  enough  to  say  to 
anyone. 

The  teamster  Dickson  was  a  man  of  the  last  description,  there- 
fore the  custom  of  driving  in  company  with  one  or  more  wagons, 
and  all  making  for  the  same  camping-place  at  night,  had  never 
been  followed  by  him. 

He  watched  the  smouldering  fire  until  there  was  only  a  tiny 
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heap  of  white  ashes  left,  with  a  few  charred  and  smoking  sticks 
lying  round  the  outer  edges.  He  lit  his  pipe  with  one  of  these 
presently  and  got  up  and  stretched  his  cramped  limbs  before  he 
crept  into  his  box- shaped  hammock,  that  was  slung  between  two 
trees.  He  crept  into  it  almost  as  a  fugitive,  and  hastily  closed 
the  entrance,  for  the  mosquitoes  were  rampant  outdide,  and  he 
could  hear  their  angry  ping-ping  as  he  fell  asleep. 

From  the  McKinlay's  bank  the  great  bamboos  bent,  with 
swishing  rustle,  to  the  fitful  night  breeze,  and  the  broad,  flag-like 
leaves  of  a  heavy-fruited  screw-palm  shivered  as  it  swept  through 
them ;  from  the  thick  foliage  came  the  ceaseless  chirrup  of  the 
tree-frogs,  and  large  moths  fluttered  heavily  past.  And  the  moon 
ruled  the  almost  visible  silence  above  the  even,  sombre  scrub, 
save  where  a  gaunt  white-limbed  gum  stretched  its  branches  sky* 
wards,  like  an  irregular  tracery  of  bleached  bones.  In  that  dear 
light,  shadows  fell  blackly  silhouetted  on  the  ground,  and  the  out- 
line of  Dickson's  hammock  fell  so  sharply  that  it  looked  like  a 
coffin  lying  there. 

One  evening  in  mid-autumn  two  people  walked  beneath  the 
elms  in  Kensington  Gardens ;  the  man  slowly,  as  if  loth  to  lessen 
the  distance  and  end  the  time ;  the  girl,  with  perceptible  impa- 
tience, was  always  one  or  two  paces  in  advance  of  him. 

The  setting  sun  shed  an  effulgent  light  across  the  sky, 
burnishing  the  two  or  three  clouds  that  hung  immediately  above 
and  near  his  disc,  until  they  looked  like  huge  glorified  nuggets, 
while  his  rays  streamed  lengthening  through  the  golden  glory 
of  the  elms.  Presently  a  stronger  breath  of  wind  stirred  the 
yellow  foliage  above  them  and  sent  a  shower  of  butterfly^like 
leaves  floating  slowly  to  the  ground.  The  girl  laughed  as  they 
fell. 

*  You  laugh,  Joan.' 

*  The  leaves  lend  themselves  so  appropriately  to  the  situation,' 
she  replied.  *  They  seem  like  fancies.  Sir  John,'  she  said  more 
gravely.     *  They  are  pretty  when  they  come,  pretty  while  they 

last,  even  as  they  fall,  until '    Looking  down,  she  pushed  her 

parasol  through  the  brown  decaying  vegetation  underfoot — *  until 
— oh,  well,  this ! ' 

*  Joan,'  the  man  said,  *  I  really  cannot  believe  you  have  asked 
me  to  meet  you  here  only  to  tell  me  that  our  engagement  must 
end.  Why,  it's  madness,  darling ! '  he  exclaimed.  *  Everything 
has  fallen  in  just  lately  to  make  our  marriage  poissible.     I  can 
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offer  you  a  charming  home  and  wealth — indeed,  everything  that 
a  woman  could  wish  for — and  love,  Joan.  Why,  you  don't  know 
how  I  love  you,  darling!'  He  paused,  and  they  walked  on 
silently  over  the  rustling  leaves.  *  When,'  he  went  on,  with  a 
little  tremble  in  his  voice — '  when  you  sent  word  you  particularly 
wanted  to  see  me  alone  here,  I  thought  we  might  have  talked 
about  our  marriage,  Joan.' 

'  No,'  she  said  stif3y,  and  drawing  her  pretty  lips  together  in  a 
determined  line — *  no,  I  don't  want  to  marry  you/ 

*  Why  not,  Joan  ?  What  have  I  done  that  you  should  end 
our  engagement  for  a  mere  whim  ? '  « 

*  You  haven't  done  anything.  Sir  John.  I  tell  you  I  am  tired 
of  it!  I  don't  want  to  marry  anybody — and — and — ^you're  so 
terribly  in  earnest  about  everything  that  I  think — well,  I  think — 
you  bore  me.* 

He  flushed  deeply,  and  said  in  a  quiet  voice,  ^  If  that  is  so, 
Joan,  it  is  as  well  that  I  should  know ;  but  what  will  your  people 
say  about  it?  They  will  hardly  care  about  accepting  your 
excuse.' 

She  blushed  and  laughed  as  she  answered,  *  My  people  will  be 
angry.  Sir  John,'  with  emphasis  on  the  name,  ^  naturally !  But 
it  will  blow  over.' 

'  In  that  case,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  settle  up  my  affairs  and 
leave  England,'  he  said  bitterly. 

^  It  isn't  necessary  for  you  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  that  kind, 
Sir  John,  It  really  would  be  rather  a  pity,'  she  went  on  re- 
flectively.   ^  Surely  London  is  large  enough  for  us  both  ? ' 

'  No,  it  isn't,  Joan.  A  man  who  is  "  so  terribly  in  earnest 
about  everything  "  takes  even  jilting  in  earnest ! ' 

'  That  word  has  an  unpleasant  sound.  Sir  John.' 

*  Has  it  ? '  he  replied  shortly. 

*  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  else  to  say  now,  but  good- 
bye.' She  held  out  her  hand  and  pushed  a  little  parcel  into  his. 
He  took  it  mechanically,  and  walked  on  beside  her  like  a  man  in 
sleep. 

'  Oh ! '  she  exclaimed  as  they  passed  between  the  posts  on  to 
Kensington  Gore,  'will  you  stop  that  hansom  for  me?' 
*  Thank  you,'  she  said  as  she  stepped  lightly  into  it.  '  And  good- 
bye again.  Oh!'  leaning  forward,  Uell  him  where  to  drive, 
please.' 

Very  early  next  morning  IMckson  was  ready  to  go  on  his 
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journey^  and  he  held  the  reins  gathered  up  in  one  hand,  vrfaile  the 
other  was  raised  to  pull  himself  up  to  the  driver's  seat,  his  knees 
resting  on  the  footboard,  when  the  leaders  of  his  team  made  a 
sudden  start  forwards,  which  jerked  him  backwards  off  the  wagon, 
and  he  fell  with  his  arms  and  legs  entangled  by  the  reins. 

In  his  struggles  to  free  himself  he  only  added  to  the  fear  of 
the  now  terrified  mules,  and  they  rushed  forward  again,  making 
for  the  track,  and  along  it  went  straight  away  for  the  McKinlay 
crossing.  On  the  edge  of  the  river's  bank  they  swerved  to  the 
lefb,  and  racing  down  the  cutting  made  sideways  to  the  bed ;  and 
the  loaded  wa§on  behind  them  rocked  from  side  to  side  and 
almost  overturned  with  the  impetus  of  the  descent,  while  Dickson 
was  dragged  on  withal.  As  they  crashed  over  the  pebbles  and 
sand  of  the  dry  river's  bed  and  up  the  dusty  wheel-ploughed 
track  of  the  other  bank,  some  bags  of  chaff,  loosened  from  their 
fastenings,  rolled  off  the  load ;  and  the  team  blundered  senselessly 
along,  almost  hidden  in  the  choking  volumes  of  black  dust. 

Soon  after  they  reached  the  top  of  the  bank  the  reins  broke, 
and  Dickson  was  left  lying  bruised  and  insensible  across  the  track. 
For  three  long  hours  he  lay  there,  while  the  sun  grew  hotter 
every  moment  above  him. 

A  little  further  on  the  wagon  had  become  jammed  against  a 
log,  and  the  mules,  as  quiet  as  sheep  now,  stood  tamely  blinking 
by  it. 

At  last  a  man,  on  his  way  down  from  Pine  Creek,  rode  up  to 
the  spot,  and  when  he  saw  Dickson  he  jumped  off  his  horse 
quickly,  calling  out  loudly  at  the  same  time,  ^  Holloa,  mate,  what's 
up  ? '  Receiving  no  answer,  he  poured  some  whisky  between  his 
lips,  and  with  much  difSculty  moved  him  to  the  shade  of  a  tree. 
Then  he  freed  the  mules  from  their  broken  harness,  and  they 
wandered  away  biting  at  the  heads  of  the  tall  grass  as  they  went. 

Dickson,  who  had  revived  a  little,  followed  the  new  comer 
with  dazed  and  dreamy  eyes,  though  now  and  then  he  glanced  at 
his  maimed  and  broken  limbs  which  lay  stretched  out  before  him, 
so  cold  and  numb,  seeming  no  longer  to  belong  to  him. 

The  other  man  came  back  presently  and  said,  ^Now  then, 
matey,  I*m  going  off  to  see  if  I  can  get  a  cart  to  carry  you  on  to 
the  hospital.' 

He  lay  alone  again,  while  the  sun  blazed  and  burned  pitilessly 
through  the  weary  hours,  and  as  the  shade  under  which  be  lay 
moved  slowly,  he  now  and  then  with  an  effort  dragged  himself  with 
it.   A  little  brown  lizard  ran  out  from  beneath  some  loose  bark  and 
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crept  cautiously  up  on  his  chest.  It  rested  there  for  a  moment 
or  two  and  stared  with  black,  inquisitive  eyes  into  his  face.  One 
of  the  mules,  its  throat  bell  tinkling  as  it  moved,  came  close  up 
to  him,  and  gave  two  or  three  sniffs  and  tossed  its  head  with  a 
contemptuous  snort  as  it  turned  away  again  to  feed.  The  air 
was  rife  with  gorgeous  insects,  and  the  shimmering  wings  of  the 
dragon-flies  dazzled  his  weary  eyes  as  they  glittered  and  flashed 
like  bits  of  silver  gauze  in  the  sun. 

The  man  returned  with  the  cart  at  last,  and  he  had  also 
brought  a  companion  to  help  him.  When  together  they  had 
lifted  Dickson  into  it,  he  lay  along  the  floor  in  a  dead  swoon  from 
the  agony  of  being  moved. 

It  was  a  long  drive  of  thirty  miles  to  the  hospital,  over  rough 
and  water-rutted  roads;  over  stony  ranges  where  the  wheels 
sometimes  jarred  upon  the  larger  boulders,  grinding  harshly  upon 
their  sides;  or  again,  when  balanced  on  top  for  a  second,  the 
cart,  all  side-tilted,  would  come  back  to  the  track  with  a  dull 
jerk;  over  treeless  flats,  where  they  sank  axle-deep  into  grey 
powdery  dust,  which  rose  up  and  shrouded  them  as  they  ploughed 
through  it  and,  following  in  their  wake,  lingered  motionless  as  a 
fog  on  the  still  evening  air. 

The  two  men  seated  in  the  cart  were  silent,  though  now  and 
then  as  one  or  the  other  looked  down  at  Dickson,  he  woiUd  meet 
the  eyes  of  his  companion  after  with  a  shake  of  the .  head  and 
tilt  upwards  of  the  chin. 

It  was  dusk  when  they  reached  the  hospital — a  long  low  build- 
ing made  of  '  cypress  pine'  framing  and  corrugated  iron.  There 
were  wings  at  each  end,  the  gables  of  which  made  it  look  less  like 
a  shed,  and  a  wide  bamboo-latticed  verandah  ran  round  it,  which 
had  many  shuttered  windows.  From  these  some  patients  leant 
in  their  light  pyjama  suits  as  they  smoked,  while  upon  the 
verandah  there  were  others  lying  on  the  loimges.  A  yellow 
tecoma  trailed  above  the  entrance,  and  some  of  its  blossoms  were 
shed  as  the  hot  evening  air  thrilled  through  the  heavy  flower 
clusters.  The  scarlet  blooms  were  closing  on  the  hibiscus  shrubs 
outside,  closing  to  die,  after  having  bravely  flaunted  their  gorgeous 
petals  all  day  long  in  the  fierce  sun-ray?. 

.  They  could  do  very  little  to  relieve  Dickson,  although  he  lived 
for  many  days — at  first  in  unconscious  silence,  when  life  seemed 
almost  dormant,  and  afterwards  in  a  fevered  delirium ;  and  some- 
times, through  the  almost  indistinct  mutterings,  the  word9,  •  Joan 
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— Joan — ^you— don't — know  how — I  love  you — darling!'  would 
be  heard.  And  again,  when  his  thin,  restless  hands  wandered  to 
grope  for  a  little  gold  chain  that  lay  fastened  round  his  neck, 
firom  which  hung  a  woman's  diamond  ring,  the  raftered  roof  of 
the  hospital  echoed  the  wild  bursts  of  laughter  and  the  cry, '  Joan, 
Joan,'  and  the  voice  would  as  suddenly  fall  to  recite  piteously, 
*  In — all  time — of  our  tribulation — in  all  time — of  our  wealth — 
in — the — hour — of — death/  and  for  a  few  moments  there  would 
be  silence. 

It  was  easy  to  gather  some  threads  of  the  story  together,  for 
the  voice,  manner,  and  allusion  to  places  and  people  told  of  widely 
different  i>a8t  associations  in  the  teamster's  life.  And  a  woman 
had  driven  him  out  to  this — to  a  blighted  life,  and  oblivion  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  Australian  Bush ! 

For  some  time  any  attempt  to  discover  his  real  name  would 
arouse  his  suspicion,  and  for  the  moment,  when  questioned,  he 
gained  strength  of  mind  to  control  his  speech.  But  late  one 
evening,  when  the  nurse  was  standing  by  his  bed,  and  the  doors 
of  the  ward  opposite  to  it  stood  wide  open,  and  through  them  the 
hot  wind  blew  softly;  while  the  other  patients  now  lay  asleep 
beneath  the  white  folds  of  their  mosquito  nets,  and  a  lamp  hung 
from  the  centre  beam  of  the  ward,  its  light  turned  low,  and  threw 
up  on  the  bare  iron  roof  above  a  clear  circle  of  light,  within 
whose  ring  two  white  efts  chased  the  moths  and  night-flies  that 
had  come  to  the  glow.  Presently  they  tussled  for  an  insect  one 
had  caught,  and  both,  while  fighting  to  possess  it,  fell  from  the 
roof  to  the  floor  near  Dickson's  bed. 

The  sound  roused  him,  and  he  opened  his  eyes  and  spoke 
quite  sensibly  to  his  companion-^*  I've  been  rather  queer,  nurse, 
haven't  I  ? ' — raising  his  hand  to  his  head — ^  Talked  a  lot  of  non- 
sense, eh  ? '  Then  murmuring  to  himself,  '  It  can't  matter  much 
now,  anyhow ;  the  game's  close  up ! ' 

^  Dickson,'  the  nurse  said,  seeing  that  the  opportunity  had 
come  when  they  hoped  to  find  his  lips  less  firmly  sealed,  *  the  doctor 
says  you  must  tell  us  your  own  name.' 

*  Why  does  he  want  to  know  it  ? '  he  said  languidly. 

'  You  see,  Dickson,  he  is  responsible  for  all  the  people  who 
come  into  his  care ;  and  I  feel  sure  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
you  should  mind  telling  it.' 

*  No  —there  isn't  any  reason — now,  nurse ;  but  tell  me — ^have 
I  talked-— about  anyone  else  ? '  he  asked  anxiously. 
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^  Sometimes,  Dickson ;  but  you  only  said  a  Christian  name/ 
He  looked  relieved,  and  then  went  on : 

*  Nurse,  before — they — carry  me — through — the  doors,*  raising 
his  hand  a  little,  *  I  want — you — to  take  this,'  touching  the  ring 
that  hung  suspended  from  his  neck.  *  It  was — hers — once,  nurse.' 
He  paused.     *  I  should  like — ^you — to — keep — it.    Will  you  ? ' 

He  seemed  getting  weaker  again,  and  the  nurse  hurriedly  said  : 

*  You  haven't  told  me  the  name  yet,  Dickson.' 

*The — the — name — oh!  This  is— the — ^last  tangible  link,' 
fingering  the  ring,  *  nurse,  with  the  past.  You — will — promise 
to  take — it,  nurse,  when ' 

'  Dickson,  tell  me  your  name,  my  good  man,  and  I  will  do 
anything  you  ask.' 

^  The — ^the — name  ?  Oh !  my  name ! '  He  turned  his  head 
to  the  wall,  as  though  still  reluctant  to  break  his  heart-worn  resolve 
to  keep  unknown ;  then  passing  his  hand  wearily  across  his  fore- 
head, replied  faintly,  'My  name — is — is— Sir  John — Temple, 
nurse.' 

In  four  days  from  this  time  they  carried  him  through  the 
doors  of  the  little  iron  hospital  in  the  silence  before  the  dawn, 
and  gave  him  the  simple  burial  he  had  wished  for. 

Over  the  fragrance  of  last  year's  fallen  leaves  and  dead  bark, 
whose  crushing  scents  the  air,  and  past  two  or  three  of  the  great 
yellow  ant-nests,  that  rise  up  like  columns  and  tower  overhead  to 
a  height  of  twenty  feet  and  more,  and  that  give  to  many  of 
the  scenes  here  a  wild  solemnity,  and  add  a  deeper  sense  of 
mystery  and  desolation  to  the  bush ;  along  the  scarce-used  track, 
marked  only  by  blazed  gums,  and  across  the  stony  ridge,  his 
body's  bearers  went  to  the  hill-top  where,  in  the  *  Cemetery 
Lot,'  four  graves  now  lie  side  by  side.  No  headstones  name 
their  tenants ;  there  is  nothing  to  tell — nothing  save  the  slight 
heaving  grass-grown  mounds  of  three ;  and  beneath  the  last — a 
shining  yellow  heap  of  newly  unearthed  clay  thrown  high — the 
earthly  remains  of  the  life-tired  teamster  rest. 

Murray  Eyre. 
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THERE  are  many  points  in  the  history  of  books  and  of  book- 
collecting  which  are  still  tantalisingly  obscure.  How  little 
we  know  about  the  prices  of  early  books,  the  cost  of  printing,  the 
relations  of  printer  and  publisher  or  of  publisher  and  author! 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  royal  personages  and  a  few  men  and 
women  of  great  wealth  and  rank,  the  book-collectors  of  the  two 
centuries  which  succeeded  the  invention  of  printing  are  hardly 
known  to  us,  even  by  name.  A  few  have  gained  immortality 
among  book-lovers  by  clothing  their  books  in  priceless  bindings  ; 
others,  like  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  have  won  a  nobler  renown  by 
founding  libraries  in  which  students  should  have  free  access  to 
their  treasures.  But  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  early  collectors, 
the  men  who  bought  books  not  by  the  cartload,  but  with  individual 
thought  and  care,  according  to  the  length  of  purses  easily  ex- 
haustible— of  these  for  two  centuries  we  know  little  or  nothing. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  an  indiscreet  pamphlet  published  by  an 
English  theologian  in  Holland,  our  ignorance  about  English  book- 
collectors  might  have  lasted  indefinitely  longer.  But  during  his 
brief  slay  in  his  native  land  the  pamphleteer  introduced  into  this 
country  the  custom  of  selling  by  auction  the  books  of  dead  col- 
lectors, and  from  the  year  1676,  when  this  practice  was  first 
adopted,  our  knowledge  about  English  libraries  becomes  abundant. 
It  is  not  a  little  curious  in  itself  that  we  should  be  able  to  say 
with  precision  that  at  nine  o'clock  of  the  morning,  on  October  31, 
1676,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman,  in  Warwick  Court, 
Warwick  Lane,  began  the  first  book  auction  that  ever  took  place 
in  England.  But  we  can  do  much  more  than  this.  The  little 
world  of  book-collectors  was  immensely  taken  with  this  new 
method  of  book-buying.  The  catalogues  of  the  first  auctions  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  as  curiosities,  and  the  price  fetched  by  each 
lot  was  carefully  recorded.  The  auctioneers  were  no  less  inte- 
rested.    They  wrote  prefaces  to  the  catalogue  of  each  sale,  giving 
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us  their  reasons  for  the  various. auction  rules,  which  soon  came  to 
assume  a  form  closely  similar  to  those  now  in  use  at  Sotheby's  or 
Puttick  &  Simpson's.  Moreover,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  Thomas 
Cooper,  the  leading  auctioneer  of  the  time,  printed  an  exact  list  of 
the  seventy-three  sales  which  had  taken  place  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  practice  into  England,  and  eleven  years  later  another 
famous  member  of  the  fraternity  wrote  the  following  letter,  which 
has  recently  been  acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  and  supplies 
us  with  the  one  link  which  was  needed  to  complete  our  chain  of 
information  on  the  subject. 

The  letter  forms  paort  of  the  *  Dering  Correspondence,'  which 
stretches  firom  the  reign  of  James  the  First  to  that  of  George  the 
Second  (Stowe  MS.  709).  It  has  the  double  endorsement: 
(i)  *  Mr.  Millington,  the  noted  auctioneer,  to  Mr.  Jos.  Hill,'  and 
(ii)  *  Millington's  letter  acknowledginge  the  usefulnesse  of  sellinge 
Idbraryes  by  Auction.'  Here  is  the  text  of  the  part  which  now 
concerns  us : 

*  Lond.  June  25,  1697. 

'BeverendS"^, 

*  I  have  designd  severall  Times  to  wait  of  [wc]  you  when 
in  England  to  present  my  service  and  tender  my  thanks  for  your 
great  Service  done  to-  Learning  &  Learned  men  in  your  first 
advisi/ag  &  effectually  setting  on  foot  that  admirable  &  vniver^ 
aaUy  approved  of  way  of  aellin^f  Librarys  by  Auction  amongst 
U8,  A  son  of  a  worthy  ffreind  of  mine,  being  now  in  Rotterdam 
in  order  to  get  some  Employment  there,  offering  me  the  Convey- 
ance of  mine  to  your  hand,  I  presume  of  your  Candour  to  receive 
my  acknowledgements  and  gratefull  Besentments  for  the  know- 
ledge I  have  got  and  the  benefit  I  have  received  by  their  manage- 
ment, having  for  severall  yeares  strenuously  Pursued  what  you, 
sire,  happily  Introduced  the  Practice  of  into  England.  I  Design 
you  some  Catalogues  of  the  Library  of  D^  Edward  Bernard,  late 
Astronomy  Professor  in  Oxford,  in  which  you  will  find  Curious 
Manuscripts,  Libri  Impressi  collati  cum  Codicibus  MSS.,  etc.' 

The  letter  proceeds  to  enlarge  at  some  length  on  Dr.  Bernard's 
books,  the  best  part  of  which,  by  the  way,  had  been  presented  to 
the  Bodleian,  and  then,  with  an  apology  for  the  writer's  presump- 
tion in  addressing  Dr.  Hill,  is  duly  signed,  *  Your  obliged  humble 
servant,  D.  Millington.'  It  tells  us,  it  will  be  observed,  with  the 
aid  of  the  emphatic  underscoring  here  represented  by  italics,  that 
it  was  Dr.  Hill  who  had  ^  first  advised  and  effectually  set  on  foot 
that  admirable  and  universally  approved  of  way  of  selling  Ubraries 
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by  auction  amongst  us/  and  we  can  see  exactly  how  he  came  to 
start  the  practice. 

Joseph  Hill  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  the  most  moderate 
of  the  seventeenth-century  Presbyterians.  His  father,  Joshua, 
is  said  to  have  died  a  few  minutes  before  the  archbishop's  appari- 
tor arrived  to  cite  him  for  not  wearing  a  surplice ;  but  though  the 
objection  to  Church  discipline  was  thus  hereditary,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  intensified  in  Joseph.  A  distinguished  career 
at  Cambridge  was  closed  by  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  enjoined 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662,  and  the  University  authorities 
'  cut  his  name  out  of  the  books  in  kindness  to  him,'  to  prevent 
his  being  formally  ejected  from  his  offices.  Hill  took  refuge  at 
Leyden,  and  was  soon  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Scottish 
Church  at  Middleburg  in  Zeeland.  But  though  a  refugee,  he 
remained  English  at  heart,  and  in  ]  672  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
'  The  Interest  of  these  United  Provinces,  being  a  Defence  of  the 
Zeelander's  Choice.'  It  will  be  remembered  that  by  the  secret 
Treaty  of  Dover,  concluded  between  Charles  II.  and  the  French 
king  in  1670,  Charles  was  to  aid  Louis  against  the  Dutch,  and 
receive  as  part  of  his  reward  the  province  of  Zeeland.  The 
French  invasion  took  place  in  1672,  and  it  was  at  this  crisis  that 
Hill  wrote  his  pamphlet,  which  contains  a  defence  of  the  English 
king.  Though  completed  on  November  30,  1672,  it  did  not 
appear  till  April  of  the  next  year,  when  the  author  at  last  obtained 
a  publisher,  though  at  the  cost  of  no  less  a  sum  than  one  hundred 
pounds.  In  the  following  August  he  was  ordered  to  leave 
Zeeland  till  the  war  was  over,  and  on  returning  to  England  was 
rewarded  by  Charles  with  a  pension  of  80^.,  and  the  offer  of  a 
bishopric  as  the  price  of  his  conformity.  The  offer  was  declined, 
and  in  1678  Hill  returned  to  Holland,  accepting  a  post  at  Rotter- 
dam, where  we  find  him  when  the  grateful  Millington  wrote  his 
letter  of  acknowledgment  in  1695,  and  where  he  died  in  1707. 

When  Hill  came  over  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  patriotism 
in  England,  he  would  naturally  have  revived  his  acquaintance  with 
an  old  Cambridge  don,  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman,  with  whom  he  had 
many  tastes  in  common.  Seaman  had  been  Master  of  Peterhouse 
and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University.  He  had  written  pamphlets 
endeavouring  to  keep  the  Presbyterians  in  the  Church  by  mini- 
mising the  importance  of  episcopal  orders,  and  was  just  on  the  right 
side  of  the  line  which  shut  Hill  out  from  the  proffered  bishopric. 
Both  were  book  collectors,  both  were  classical  scholars,  and  when 
Seaman  died  during  Hill's  stay  in  London,  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  HUl  was  among  his  mourners. 
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Seaman's  funeral  was  no  small  affair.  Two  broadsides  of  not 
wholly  despicable  verse  still  exist  to  attest  his  popularity.  One  is 
entitled  *  An  Elegie  to  the  endeared  Memory  of  that  Learned  and 
Reverend  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman,  who  died 
on  Friday,  the  3rd  of  September,  1675,  and  was  carried  from 
Drapers'  Hall  to  be  interred,  with  a  numerous  train  of  Christian 
friends  bewailing  his  Death.'  The  other  broadside,  which  contains 
the  better  verse,  is  more  simply  inscribed  'An  Elegy  on  the 
Reverend  and  Learned  Divine,  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman,  sometime 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  Master  of  Peterhouse,  and  late 
Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  All  Hallows,  Bread  Street.'  Even  of 
this,  however,  the  first  six  lines  may  suffice  as  a  specimen : 

What !     Seaman  dead !  and  did  no  blazing  star, 
No  comet  beforehand  his  Death  declare  % 
What,  Merlin,  not  a  word  of  this  in  thee  1 
Lilly's  but  half  a  prophet  now  I  see  : 
For  had  he  known  it,  he'd  have  quickly  said, 
This  year  Presb^ry  shall  lose  its  head. 

In  no  less  conceited  a  vein,  but  more  successful,  is  the  proposed 
epitaph,  the  last  line  of  which  is  really  an  inspiration : 

Reader,  if  that  thou  learned  art, 

O  do  not  urge  me  to  impart 

What  'tis  I  co^er ;  for  I  fear 

Thoult  be  so  eager  to  lie  here, 

And  wish  thy  life  might  straight  expire. 

Then  ask  no  more,  but  away  go 

And  send  th'  unlearned,  they  may  know. 

I'll  tell  none  else,  for  here  does  lie 

Entomb'd  a  University. 

Thus  was  the  worthy  doctor  bewailed  and  buried,  and  soon  his 
executors  were  busy  realising  his  effects.  What  was  to  be  done 
with  his  five  or  six  thousand  books  ?  He  had  bequeathed  them 
to  no  library,  and  to  sell  them  to  the  booksellers  was  to  give  them 
away.  It  was  here,  then,  that  Dr.  Hill  stepped  in  and  ^  advised 
and  effectually  set  on  foot  that  admirable  and  universally  approved 
of  way  of  selling  libraries  by  auction,'  which  had  long  been  the 
practice  in  Holland,  but  as  yet  was  quite  unknown  in  this  country. 
The  arrangements  were  soon  made,  and  a  catalogue  duly  printed, 
for  whose  title-page  no  less  learned  a  language  than  Latin  would 
serve,  though  we  regret  to  have  to  note  that  the  worthy  William 
Cooper  who  compiled  it  was  a  sufficiently  poor  scholar  to  head  one 
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of  ixis  sections,  BiblicB  Varice^  as  if  Biblia  were  a  feminine  nonn 
of  the  first  declension.  The  Latin  of  the  title-page  is  of  a  kind 
which  every  one  can  read,  so  that  for  the  sake  of  completeness 
we  quote  it  as  it  stands : — 

*  Catalogus  variorum  &  insignium  librorum  instructissimsB 
bibliothecse  clarissimi  doctissimiq;  viri  Lazari  Seaman,  S.T.D., 
quorum  Auctio  habebitur  Londoni  in  aedibus  Defuncti  in  Area  & 
Viculo  Warwicensi,  Octobris  ultimo.  Cura  Crulielmi  Cooper 
Bibliopolae/ 

Probably  under  Dr.  Hill's  guidance  Cooper  also  drew  up  the 
following  preface,  the  rules  given  in  which,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  are  the  progenitors  of  those  still  in  use  in  the  present  day, 
in  which,  indeed,  some  of  their  actual  phrases  may  be  found 
enshrined, 

<  To  the  Header. 
*  Header, 

'  It  hath  not  been  usual  here  in  Englamd  to  make  sales 
of  Books  by  way  of  Auction^  or  who  wUl  give  moat  for  them : 
But  it  having  been  practised  in  other  Countreys  to  the  Advantage 
both  of  Buyers  and  Sellers ;  It  was  therefore  conceived  (for  the 
encouragement  of  Learning)  to  publish  the  Sale  of  these  Books, 
this  manner  of  way ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  SchoUers ;  and  therefore  we  thought  it  convenient 
to  give  an  Advertisement  concerning  the  manner  of  proceeding 
therein. 

*  Fvretj  That  having  this  Catalogue  of  the  Books,  and  their 
Editions  under  their  several  Heads  and  Numbers,  it  will  be  more 
easie  for  any  Person  of  Quality,  Gentlemen,  or  others,  to  Depute 
any  one  to  Buy  such  Books  for  them  as  they  shall  desire,  if  their 
occasions  will  not  permit  them  to  be  present  at  the  Auction 
themselves. 

'  Secondly  y  That  .those  which  bid  most  are  the  Buy^ns ;  and  if 
any  manifest  differences  should  arise,  that  then  the  same  book  or 
books  shall  be  forthwith  exposed  again  to  Sale,  and  the  highest 
bidder  to  have  the  same. 

'  Thirdly y  That  all  the  Books  according  to  the  Catalogue  are 
(for  so  much  as  we  know)  perfect,  and  sold  as  such ;  But  if  any  of 
them  appear  to  be  otherwise  before  they  be  taken  away,  theBi^er 
shall  have  his  choice  of  taking  or  leaving  the  same. 

^  Fourihly^  That  the  money  for  the  Books  bought,  be  paid  at 
the  delivery  of  them,  within  one  Month's  time  after  the  Auetkm 
is  ended. 
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^  Fifthly^  That  the  Auction  will  begin  the  31st  of  October  at 
the  Deceased  Dr.'s  House  in  Warwick  Court  in  Warwick  lane, 
punctually  at  Nine  of  the  Clock  in  the  Morning,  and  Two  in  the 
Afternoon,  and  this  to  continue  daily  untU  all  the  Books  be  sold ; 
Wherefore  it  is  desired  that  the  Gentlemen,  or  those  Deputed  by 
them,  may  be  there  precisely  at  the  Hours  appointed,  lest  they 
should  miss  the  opportunity  of  Buying  these  Books,  which  either 
themselves  or  their  Friends  desire.' 

In  subsequent  auctions  these  rules  were  repeated,  with  but 
slight  alterations  and  the  addition  of  a  '  Lastly '  to  the  effect  that 

'  If  any  Gentleman  have  a  desire  to  view  or  see  any  or  all  of 
these  Books  in  this  Catalogue,  or  to  satisfie  themselves  in  the  Con- 
ditions and  Editions  of  any  of  them,  they  shall  be  very  Welcome 
to  the  place  aforenamed  at  any  time  before  the  day  that  the  Sale 
begins.' 

To  £Etcilitate  this  inspection  subsequent  sales  were  held,  not  at 
the  deceased  collector's  house,  but  at  some  more  convenient  place, 
that  from  which  this  rule  is  quoted,  Kidner's  sale  (February  6, 1677), 
taking  place  '  at  the  sign  of  the  King's  head  in  Little  Britain,' 
possibly  a  tavern,  but  more  probably  the  name  of  the  bookseller's 
shop.  It  is  to  Dr.  Seaman's  house,  however,  in  Warwick  Court-, 
that  we  must  take  our  way  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
October  31,  1676,  if  we  wish  to  be  present  at  the  first  English 
book  sale.  We  shall  have  Cooper's  catalogue  in  our  hands,  and 
note  that  he  has  inaugurated  the  practice,  which  still  makes  auction 
catalogues  as  difficult  to  consult  as  a  Bradshaw,  of  dividing  according 
to  their  sizes  books  in  folio,  in  quarto,  in  octavo,  and  in  duodecimo. 
He  further  divides  each  size  of  books  according  to  their  subjects : 
Patres  Greedy  Patres  Latmi^  Bibliay  lAbri  Theologici,  Theologi 
Scholasticiy  Scriptores  in  Scripturamy  &c.,  so  that  we  have  no 
little  difficulty  in  finding  out  if  the  particular  books  of  which  we 
are  in  want  are  included  in  the  good  Doctor's  library.  As  we 
enter  the  house  we  probably  find  it  very  full.  There  are  friends 
of  Dr.  Seaman's  anxious  for  his  books  to  sell  well ;  poor  Divinity 
students  hopeful  of  picking  up  a  few  volumes  cheaply ;  professed 
book-collectors,  who  care  little  for  theology,  but  have  an  eye  on  some 
of  the  classics,  and  are  curious  to  see  how  this  new  departure  will 
succeed ;  and  a  little  knot  of  booksellers,  also  curious,  but  on  the 
whole  unfriendly.  Will.  Cooper  ascends  an  impromptu  rostrum, 
an  assistant  hands  up  a  long  set  of  the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
in  Greek  and  Latin  (Paris,  1636),  and  the  bidding  begins.  If 
any  invocation  would  persuade  the  Muse  of  Learning  to  tell  us 
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^  who  first,  who  last  upraised  his  voice  to  bid,'  that  invocation  should 
duly  be  made.  But  in  the  absence  of  documents  the  Muse 
usually  abandons  us  severely  to  our  own  imagination,  and  we  are 
left  to  wonder  whether  it  was  friend,  or  poor  student,  or  rich 
collector  who  made  the  first  bid  at  the  first  English  book  auction. 
Probably  it  was  one  of  the  last  class  who  secured  the  prize,  for 
the  great  Chrysostom  fetched  no  less  than  8{.  58.,  nearly  a 
quarter's  income  for  some  of  the  poorer  clergy  of  those  days. 
This  was  the  highest  price  fetched  by  any  book  in  the  sale,  bat 
its  immediate  successors  were  all  respectable.  A  set  of  the 
records  of  General  and  Provincial  Councils  (Paris,  1636)  fetched 
bl.  Zb.  ;  the  woiks  of  St.  Cyril  (Paris,  1638),  SI.  \%.\  of  Theodoret 
(1642),  M.  88.,  and  of  Epiphanius  (1622),  32.  2^.  6d.  Thus  the 
first  five  lots  produced  twenty-six  pounds  all  but  sixpence,  and  it 
may  greatly  be  doubted  whether,  despite  the  smaller  purchasing 
power  of  money  in  these  days,  they  would  fetch  as  much  as  this 
if  put  up  to  auction  at  any  of  our  modem  sales. 

The  next  twenty  books  averaged  something  over  a  pound 
apiece,  and  the  prices  languished  till  this  division  of  the  sale 
was  over,  and  the  Patrea  Orceci  were  succeeded  by  the  Paires 
Latinij  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  (Froben's  edition,  1569) 
heading  the  list  at  51.  158.  Among  the  editions  of  the  Bible, 
BMicB  varicBy  as  the  auctioneer  called  them,  the  London  Polyglot 
of  1657  was  facile  priricepa,  fetching  no  less  than  81.  28.,  or  within 
three  shillings  of  the  top  price  of  the  sale.  Babbinical  liteiatore 
was  the  next  division  taken,  and  here  it  is  curious  to  note  that  no 
single  work  fetched  as  much  as  a  sovereign.  Then  came  long  rows 
of  classics  and  theology,  with  nothing  to  call  for  remark  till  we 
come  to  the  books  of  English  divinity,  among  which  Fox's 
Martyrs  (London,  1641)  fetched  as  much  as  3L  58.  Among  the 
English  philologists,  a  very  miscellaneous  section,  Baleigh's  History 
of  the  World  went  for  U.  68.,  and  Burton's  ATuUomy  of  Mdan- 
choly  (Oxford,  1638)  for  68.  Even  the  latter  was  not  much  of  a 
bargain,  for  it  is  the  first  edition  (1621),  the  one  in  quarto,  which 
is  now  so  highly  prized. 

When  the  folios  were  all  sold,  the  smaller  sizes  were  taken  in 
their  order,  but  either  the  collectors  of  the  seventeenth  c^itory 
(very  unlike  in  this  to  their  modem  successors)  valued  a  book  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk,  or  else  the  novelty  of  the  bidding  was  ex- 
hausted. Certainly  we  have  no  more  high  prices  to  record,  and 
the  auctioneer,  after  a  time,  had  recourse  to  selling  books  in 
bundles  or  batches.  The  Oriental  works  went  badly,  probably 
because  few  could  read  them ;  the  English  divinity,  which  were 
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sold  ten  and  twenty  together,  at  from  a  florin  to  fifteen  shillings 
the  lot,  even  worse,  because  Dr.  Seaman's  theology  was  now  dis- 
countenanced by  Churchmen,  and  the  pockets  of  the  Dissenters 
were  ill  furnished.  We  note  a  few  pearls  among  these  dusty 
tomes.  Fletcher's  Purple  Island  (1633)  was  sold  with  six  dull 
tracts  for  5«.,  and  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning  (1605)  for 
Is.  The  pamphlets  of  the  Civil  War  went  fairly  well,  but  a 
collection,  which  would  now  be  held  priceless,  of  thirty-two  tracts 
on  the  relation  of  England  and  Spain  from  1585  to  1591  realised 
no  more  than  8s. 

The  total  sum  gained  by  the  sale  is  stated  as  about  700Z.,  a 
result  which  I  have  not  had  the  industry  to  check  by  adding 
together  the  prices  of  all  the  different  lots.  My  impression  is 
that  it  is  rather  an  under-estimate.  Taking  it  as  correct,  we  may 
guess  the  average  sum  realised  by  each  book  as  about  38.,  for 
there  are  137  pages  in  the  Catalogue,  and  from  thirty-five  books 
catalogued  on  each  page,  or  a  total  of  somewhere  about  5,000, 
A  scholar's  library,  especially  a  theological  scholar's,  always  sells 
badly — imless  I  am  mistaken.  Bishop  Thirlwall's  books  only 
averaged  about  2s,  each — and  Dr.  Seaman's  executors  probably 
congratulated  themselves  on  the  result  of  this  new  method  of 
disposing  of  old  books.  They  had  realised  more  than  could 
possibly  have  been  obtained  on  an  enforced  sale  to  a  single  book- 
seller, and  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  ardour  of  competition  for 
the  first  few  lots  had  subsided,  buyers  were  able  to  make  bargains 
which  the  booksellers  would  never  have  allowed  them.  Every  one, 
save  the  booksellers,  was  pleased,  and  both  the  general  satisfaction 
and  the  one  discordant  note  which  marred  it,  are  reflected  in  the 
preface  which  the  auctioneer  wrote  for  the  second  book  sale, 
which  took  place  some  four  months  after  the  first.    Here  he  says  :. 

*  The  first  Attempt  in  this  kind  (by  the  Sale  of  Dr.  Seaman's 
Library)  having  given  great  Content  and  Satisfaction  to  the 
Gentlemen  who  were  the  Buyers,  and  no  great  Discouragement 
to  the  Sellers,  hath  Encouraged  the  making  this  second  Trial,  by 
the  exposing  (to  Auction  or  Sale)  the  Library  of  Mr.  Tho.  Kidmer^ 
in  hopes  of  receiving  such  Encouragement  from  the  Learned  as 
may  prevent  the  Stifling  of  this  manner  of  Sale,  the  Benefit  (if 
rightly  considered)  being  equally  Balanced  between  Buyer  and 
Seller.' 

There  was  a  danger,  we  see,  of  this  manner  of  sale  being 
'  stifled,'  and  subsequent  prefaces  show  us  that  the  danger  came 
from  rejiorts  spread  by  the  retail  booksellers  that  the  bidding  was 
not  always  genuine.    To  meet  these  reports  the  auctioneers  for 
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a  long  time  refused  to  accept  eommifisions  to  bid  themselves,  lest 
they  should  be  accused  of  bidding  when  there  was  no  commission 
behind  them,  merely  to  run  up  prices  against  genuine  purchasers. 
A  new  rule  was  also  passed,  obliging  strangers  from  the  country 
either  to  pay  for  and  remove  books  as  soon  as  they  were  knocked 
down  to  them,  or  else  to  bid  through  citizens  of  reputation,  '  and 
this  is  the  rather  desired  that  all  suspicions  may  be  removed  of 
any  Strangers  appearing  there  to  bid  and  enhance  the  Price  to 
others  without  ever  intending  to  send  for  what  they  so  buy 
themselves.' 

Fenced  round  with  these  regulations,  the  institution  of  selling 
books  by  auction  grew  and  flourished,  so  that,  as  we  have  said,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence  no  less  than  seventy- 
three  such  auctions  had  taken  place.  It  has  certainly  made  book- 
collecting  a  more  exciting  and  more  picturesque  practice  than  it 
could  otherwise  have  been,  and  enables  us  not  only  to  reconstruct 
the  library  of  any  famous  collector,  but  often  to  trace  the  history 
of  a  particular  book  in  a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  manner. 
Thus  the  copy  of  Dr.  Seaman's  Catalogue  and  the  two  Elegies  on 
his  death,  at  which  we  have  been  looking,  all  once  belonged  to 
Narcissus  Luttrell,  the  author  of  Brief  Historical  Bdation  of 
State  AffairSy  1678-1714.  According  to  the  crabbed  notes  of  the 
antiquary  Heame,  whom  he  had  offended  by  refusing  to  lend  him 
books,  Luttrell  was  not  only  a  book-collector  but  a  miser,  who 
would  not  have  given  the  judges  and  other  dignitaries  who 
attended  his  fimeral  (in  1732)  *a  meal's  meat '  while  he  was  alive. 
But  he  was  *  well-known  for  his  curious  library,  especially  for  the 
number  and  scarcity  of  [books  on]  English  history  and  antiquities, 
which  he  collected  in  a  lucky  hour  at  very  reasonable  rates.' 
After  Luttrell's  death,  his  copy  of  Seaman's  Catalogue  passed  into 
the  collection  of  the  antiquary  Gough,  and  then  into  that  of  the 
celebrated  Bichard  Heber,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  English 
book-collectors.  At  Hebcr's  eale  it  was  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum,  and  its  literary  pedigree  thereby  closed.  But  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  pedigree  adds  very  greatly  to  the  interest  of  a 
book  in  the  eyes  of  book-lovers,  and  so  far  as  the  institution  of 
sales  by  auction  has  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  book-collec- 
tors of  the  past,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Joseph 
Hill  who,  to  return  to  our  text,  *  first  adxised  and  effectually  set 
on  foot  that  admirable  and  universally  approved  of  way  of  selling 
libraries.' 

Alfred  W.  Pollard. 
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SEVERAL  years  ago  I  wrote,  in  Longman's  Magazine,  a  little 
paper,  called  *  My  Friend  the  Beach-comber.'  The  Beach- 
comber, as  described  there,  was  a  fancy  sketch ;  but  all  the  anec- 
dotes of  wild  life,  save  one,  were  true  yams,  told  at  various  times 
by  my  friend  and  kinsman.  He  has  lately  sent  me  the  following 
observations  on  sharks,  and  the  account  of  the  shark  as  a  water 
retriever  is  certainly  novel.  Indeed,  a  new  light  is  shed  on 
sharks  in  general,  and,  as  a  sample  of  this  unamiable  fish  has 
just  been  brought  hither  from  the  sands  of  St.  Andrews,  one's 
attention  is  drawn  to  their  manners  and  customs  : — 

*  I  had  a  queer  fish  adventure  the  other  day,  fishing  oflF  the 
sea  rocks  for  "  leather  jackets,"  a  fine  eating  sort  of  sea  perch. 
Had  been  hauling  them  in  after  playing  them  with  rod  and  reel 
in  my  most  scientific  manner.  They  would  take  the  hook,  and, 
on  feeling  it,  rush  off  to  the  pleasant  sound  of  the  whirring  wheel 
into  deep  water,  when  with  much  and  gentle  pains  I  would  coax 
them  to  my  feet  and  landing  net.  At  length  having  hooked  a 
big  fellow,  I  was  much  surprised,  after  his  rush  away,  to  feel  my  line 
suddenly  slacken,  and  then  to  perceive  him  come  right  up  nearly 
to  my  feet.  For  a  moment  I  fancied  I  must  unwittingly  have 
made  some  extra  scientific  move  derived  from  my  piscatorial 
reading ;  when  suddenly  I  saw  behind  my  poor  perch  a  long  lithe 
young  shark,  who  only  halted  when  within  a  few  yards  of  me. 
Strange  to  say,  he  remained  about  the  whole  afternoon,  and 
every  time  I  caught  a  perch  who  rushed  into  the  deeper  water,  he 
sent  him  back  nearly  to  my  feet;  the  strangest  retriever  man  ever 
had.  Of  course,  what  attracted  him  was  the  unnatural  movement 
of  the  hooked  and  wounded  fish,  showing  undue  white  glint  of 
belly.  But  fish  depend  most  on  hearing,  water  conveying  sound 
rapidly  and  well.  Once  in  a  bay  (a  half  circle,  half  a  mile  long)  I 
was  sitting  gun  in  hand  on  one  of  its  boundary  cliffs,  watching  for 
a  shot  at  a  shark  just  under  me;  my  boat  was  at  the  other  extremity 
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(half  a  mile  away),  and  I  saw  one  of  the  boys  drop  gently  from  it 
into  the  water.  The  shark  heard  him  at  the  same  moment,  and 
went  off  then  in  a  bee  line.  II  faut  (Ure  that  the  day  was  exceed- 
ing calm  and  quiet.  The  boy  had  luckily  got  into  water  where  he 
had  not  to  swim  before  the  brute  got  up  to  him,  and  he  took  it  very 
coolly,  only  turning  round  and  £Eu;ing  him  as  he  circled  round  him, 
like  a  smcdl  trout  round  a  oig  grasshopper,  and  splashing  the  water 
towards  him  to  frighten  him.  He  escaped,  as  I  have  myself  once 
escaped  after  a  boat  capsize,  a  mile  from  shore,  when  three  of 
them  accompanied  us  to  shore  in  the  most  (seemingly)  friendly 
manner.  But  they  are  not  to  be  trusted.  You  will  come  across 
foolhardy  young  fellows  who  will  tackle  anything,  and  once  they 
have  tasted  blood  will  not  be  driven  away.  A  shoal  of  young 
sharks  is  for  this  reason  the  most  dangerous  thing — far  worse 
than  an  old  fellow,  unless  a  harbour  man-eater.  I  once  saw  the 
remains  of  a  white  man  who  had  been  literaUy  torn  into  pieces  in 
quite  shallow  water  by  some  half  a  dozen  young  fellows.  Feeding 
in  their  youth  in  shoals,  and  having  thus  to  fight  for  each  morsel, 
gives  them  the  same  habit  as  other  associated  feeders ;  that  is, 
when  they  have  grabbed  a  piece  they  rush  away  with  it  to  devour 
it,  and  then  come  back.  They  carry  the  habit  into  older  age  too. 
I  saw  a  native  killed  in  Lifu,  in  a  white  coral-sanded  beach  where 
the  natives  had  never  before  seen  a  shark.  There  were  a  hundred 
natives  bathing,  water  only  five  feet  deep,  when  a  shark  sailed  in, 
and  took  a  man  away  from  between  two  women.  He  bit  off  a  leg 
and  rushed  away,  swallowed  it,  came  back,  and  took  off  an  arm, 
and  away  again.  By  this  time  they  had  got  a  canoe  in  water  and 
were  dragging  the  body  on  board,  when  he  rushed  at  it  again,  and 
then  followed  the  boat  to  shore.  Here  from  the  surrounding 
rocks,  as  he  darted  here  and  there,  the  niggers  literaUy  riddled 
him  with  spears  till  he  was  like  a  porcupine,  and  then  he  did  not 
seem  to  go  away  on  account  of  that.  In  fsci,  don't  trust  sharks ; 
but  their  proverbial  ferocity  is  an  exaggeration,  at  least  for  all 
the  species  I  know,  which,  of  .course,  is  not  all.  It  reminds  me 
that  once  when  we  had  thrown  dynamite  in  a  deep  recess  among 
the  rocks  that  bounded  the  shore  (the  water  was  deep,  say  nearly 
four  fathoms,  the  place  narrow  and  long),  and  a  lot  of  native 
women  dived  in  to  get  the  big  dead  mullet  at  the  bottom,  while 
they  were  all  down  below,  we  above  saw  a  big  white  shark  sail 
slowly  right  among  the  women,  and  begin  quietly  picking  up  the 
mullet  too ! ' 
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Speaking  of  fish  reminds  one  of  Bichaxd  Franck,  philanthro- 
pist, whose  early  work,  on  a  fishing  tour  from  the  Esk  to  the 
Naver,  was  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  name  of  the  work 
is  Northern  Memoirs,  written  in  1658,  and  reprinted  in  1826. 
Franck  had  been  a  Gromwellian  trooper;  he  had  met  Izaak 
Walton,  and  despised  him  as  a  sporting  authority.  He  himself 
was  an  excellent  angler,  but  a  bad  writer.  He  also  wrote  Rabbi 
JUoaeSy  a  Philosophical  Treatise  of  the  Origin  and  Production  of 
Things  (1687).  This  I  have  never  seen,  but  Scott  speaks  of  it 
as  an  unreadable  and  mystic  rhapsody.  There  is  a  copy  of  it 
in  the  Abbotsford  Library,  which  has  none  of  Franck's  third  book, 
'  The  Admirable  and  Indefatigable  Adventures  of  theNvne  Pious 
PilgriraSy  Devoted  to  Sum  by  the  Cross  of  Christy  and  Piloted  by 
Eva/)igelist  to  the  New  Jerusalem.  Written  in  America,  in  a  time 
of  Solitude  and  divine  Contemplation.  London,  1708.'  The  book 
is  excessively  dull,  but  I  felt  certain  that  Franck  could  not  keep 
fishing  altogether  out  of  his  dismal  allegory.  And  verily,  on 
p.  163,  we  find  one  of  his  pilgrims  by  *a  water  so  clear  and  trans- 
parently bright,  you  might  see  the  bottom  and  the  fish  that 
swam  in  it  ...  so  I  stript  up  my  sleeve,  and  thrusting 
down  my  hand,  I  seized  a  trout,  a  most  lovely  trout,  which  I 
carried  with  me  to  the  next  shady  tree,  where  I  got  some  sticks 
that  by  rubbing  together  and  chafing  them  one  against  the 
other,  the  fire  at  last  began  to  fly  out ;  which  I  gathered  together, 
and  laid  it  on  a  heap  to  broil  my  fish,  which  I  afterwards  eat.' 
The  speaker  is  a  lady.  Chastity  indeed,  and  may  be  excused  for 
taking  trout  by  tickling.  But  how  much  better  would  it  have 
been  had  Franck,  when  he  fled  firom  the  Man,  even  Charles 
Stuart,  to  America,  written  another  book  about  fishing  in  the 
colony,  instead  of  a  pilgrimage  so  unlike  that  of  Bunyan !  Is 
anything  known  in  America  about  Richard  Franck  ?  '  American 
papers,  please  copy.'  He  was  a  curious  character,  an  excellent 
angler,  and  speaks  with  fairness  and  generosity  about  the  opponent 
of  his  party,  Montrose.  Perhaps  he  returned  to  England,  where 
all  his  books  were  published.  He  must  have  been  a  very  old  man 
in  1708. 

Curious  things  are  done  in  examinations.  One  examiner  tells 
me  that  he  asked  a  simple  question  or  two  on  an  English  poem 
taken  up  by  some  of  the  candidates.  They  could  not  answeri  but 
one  of  them  remarked,  *We  were  told  we  need  not  reiafl  the 
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poem — ^it  would  be  enough  to  read  the  notes.'  How  very  modem 
that  is,  and  what  a  satire  on  modem  education  and  examinations ! 
Another  candidate  was  asked  something  about  contemporary  notices 
of  Shakespeare.  All  his  companions  came  out  with  the  Shakescene 
anecdote,  as  if  they  had  met  it  in  their  original  researches.  One 
wrote :  *  We  have  been  told  lately,  till  we  are  sick  to  death  of 
hearing  it,  that  Robert  Green,'  and  so  on  with  the  rest  of  the 
information.     This  was  candid,  at  all  events. 

♦ 

Miss  Millard,  of  Teddington,  that  mighty  book-hunter,  in- 
forms me  that  she  can  discover  no  trace  of  a  copy  of  Scott's 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  done  between  1824  and  1826.  *  Three 
volumes  of  the  edition,'  says  Mr.  Constable  in  his  Memoirs  of  his 
father,  *were  completed  before  the  sad  crisis  in  1826,  but  then 
laid  aside ;  and  ultimately,  I  have  been  told,  the  sheets  were  sold 
in  London  as  waste  paper.  If  Volume  I.  really  included  a  life  of 
Shakespeare,  this  is  extremely  to  be  regretted ;  but  that  volume, 
Constable  says,  would  be  the  last  printed.  Ijockhart.  asked  for  a 
copy  of  Johnson's  and  Steevens's  edition  '  interleaved  with  quarto 
paper.'  The  edition  of  1803  is  in  the  Abbotsford  Catalogue,  but 
nothing  is  said  about  manuscript  notes,  which  that  excellent 
Catalogue  mentions  where  they  occur.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
work  is  totally  lost,  though  I  seem  to  have  heard  that  there  is  a 
copy  somewhere  in  America.  Mr.  Fumess  may  know.  If  found 
it  should  be  made  a  note  of,  as  Scott  was  so  familiar  with 
Elizabethan  dramatic  literature  that  his  notes  cannot  be  without 
value.  On  September  20,  1825,  Constable  mentions  that  the 
printing  of  the  book  *  is  getting  on.'     Lockhart,  I  think,  never 

mentions  it  at  all. 

*     • 

A  curious  misprint  in  Scott's  own  text  is  pointed  out  to  me 
by  a  corres[)ondent.  It  is  in  TJte  Surgeon^ 8  Daughier^  not  a 
very  popular  work,  chapter  v.  p.  268,  in  the  edition  of  1829-33. 
'  The  luxuries  of  a  natch,  and  the  peculiar  Oriental  beauty  of  the 
enchantresses  who  perfumed  their  voluptuous  Eastern  domes  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  haughty  English  conquerors,'  &c.  Why 
voluptuous  Eastern  domes  should  be  perfumed  does  not  appear. 
Obviously,  as  my  correspondent  says,  the  true  reading  is  :  '  who 
performed  their  voluptuous  Eastern  dances'  An  odd  literary 
coincidence,  by  the  way,  occurs  in  The  Betrothed^-  chapter  xxiv. 
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Few  would  maintain  that  this  scene  could  independently  occur  to 
two  novelists.  A  girl  is  shut  up  in  a  cavern,  the  entrance  is 
closed  by  stones  which  she  vainly  attempts  to  remove.  Her  lover, 
sorely  wounded  in  a  battle,  lies  outside,  unable  to  reach  and 
release  her.  This  very  scene  occurs  in  Mr.  Eider  Haggard's 
Nada  the  LUyy  where  the  lover  is  Umslopogaas,  the  girl  is  Nada. 
In  The  Betrothed  the  lover  is  Damian  Lacy,  the  lady  is  Eveline 
Berenger.  The  natural  inference  is  that  Mr.  Haggard  borrowed 
from  Scott;  but  the  truth  is  that  Nature  plagiarised  from  The 
Betrothed.  The  event  occurred  in  Zululand,  and  is  described  in 
a  privately  printed  book  by  a  missionary,  Mr.  Leslie,  from  which 
Mr.  Haggard  adopted  the  incident  in  his  tale.  In  The  Be- 
trothed (which  is  new  to  me,  like  Baruch  to  La  Fontaine) 
Scott  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  legend  of  the  secret 
room  in  a  Scotch  castle,  which  the  heir  must  enter  once  in  his 
life.  I  had  previously  thought  that  this  family  practice  was 
unknown  to  Sir  Walter,  as  he  does  not  mention  it  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  castle,  where  he  felt  so  '  eerie.' 


A.  K.  H.  B.'s  anecdotes  in  Longman's  are  apt  to  set  other 
people  anecdotising.  T,  too,  have  had  a  letter  sent  to  St. 
Andrews,  North  Brunswick,  through  the  delusive  N.B.  Also  a 
letter  posted  in  Pall  Mall,  and  directed  to  *  X.,  7  The  Albany,' 
went  to  Albany  in  the  United  States.  Or,  rather,  it  was  an 
article,  not  a  letter,  and  had  to  be  rewritten.  Dr.  Boyd's 
favourite  town  may  not  be  worse  than  others,  but  it  was  profane, 
drunken,  and  ignorant  about  1640,  according  to  Principal  Baillie, 
who  visited  it  then.  It  way  a  Lebanon,  out  of  which  cedars  were 
hewn  for  the  temple  of  the  Kirk,  about  1650,  as  we  read  in  the 
*  Life  of  Samuel  Kutherford ; '  but  when  Dr.  Chalmers  came,  about 
1825,  *it  was  a  mass  of  moral  putrefaction,'  as  far  as  the  students 
of  Divinity  were  concerned.  So  what  must  the  ordinary  *  Bejant,' 
or  Freshman,  have  been?  Dr.  Chalmers  made  things  lively. 
When  Assistant-Professor  he  called  another  Professor  a  liar,  and 
that  in  the  public  street,  and  pitched  into  another  at  'collec- 
tions,' before  the  whole  College.  The  men  in  his  lecture  used  to 
applaud  him  vehemently  when  he  quoted  poetry,  which  he  did 
often ;  but  when  a  dog,  which  had  come  in,  joined  in  the  applause, 
the  philosopher  remonstrated.  The  golfing  anecdote  of  the  Pro- 
fessor who  'was  tapping  and  damning'  has  been  told  of 
A.  K.  H.  B.'s  contemporaries,  but  it  is  far  older,  was  current  early 

u  u  2 
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in  the  century,  and  may  have  been  narrated  about  John  Knox,  or 
Andrew  Melville,  hundreds  of  years  ago.  There  are  no  new 
anecdotes.  That  of  the  man  who  said,  '  Then  God  Almighty  has 
a  very  bad  ear,'  is  told,  I  think,  of  Handel,  and  certainly  occurs 
in  an  ancient  jest-book  of  about  1790-1810,  where  I  read  it  in 
my  childhood,  unless  memory  is  playing  one  of  her  tricks. 

What  is  internal  evidence  of  style  and  merit  worth  as  a 
criterion  of  authenticity  in  literary  criticism?  Not  much, 
perhaps,  as  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Piatt's  review  of  Leeuwen  and 
Costa's  Odyssey  in  The  Claaaical  Review.  Mr.  Piatt  sees  '  with 
surprise  and  dissent'  that  those  learned  Germans  retain  Hhe 
greater  part  of  the  termination  of  the  Odyssey  as  genuine.' 
Well  done,  Messrs.  Leeuwen  and  Costa,  but  they  might  have  done 
still  better.  They  reject  the  first  204  lines  in  the  Twenty-fourth 
Book,  the  scene  in  Hades,  where  the  ghosts  of  the  Wooers  slain 
meet  the  ghosts  of  the  heroes  who  fought  under  Troy.  This  they 
impertinently  call  'the  tedious  trivialities  of  garrulous  spooks' 
{maniuTn  gamdorum  nngae  moleatas),  and  contrast  the  passage 
with  the  '  charming  dialogue  of  the  son,  not  yet  recognised,  with 
his  sorrowful  &ther,'  in  the  same  book.  Mr.  Piatt  thinks  the 
second  scene  as  bad  as,  or  worse  than,  the  former,  and  as  false. 
But  Sainte-Beuve  especially  praised  and  admired  the  splendid 
description  of  the  funeral  of  Achilles,  in  the  scene  of  the 
garrulous  ghosts,  while  the  description  which  Odysseus  gives  of 
his  own  childhood,  in  the  second  scene,  is  indeed  a  siMve 
colloquium^  as  Leeuwen  and  Costa  remark.  '  It  is  mainly  a  ques- 
tion of  taste  in  poetry,'  as  Mr.  Piatt  says  ;  but  surely  the  taste  of 
Sainte-Beuve  (especially  when  it  tallies  with  our  own)  is  not  to  be 
despised,  while  Leeuwen  and  Costa,  in  the  second  scene,  again 
agree  with  us,  and  differ  from  Mr.  Piatt.  The  picture  of  the 
child  Odysseus  running  beside  his  father  in  the  orchard,  and 
choosing  pear  trees  and  apple  trees  '  for  his  very  own,*  is  worthy, 
indeed,  of  Homer.  This  is  the  manner  of  children,  *  begging  for 
this  and  that,'  and  to  remark  and  use  the  trait  is  the  manner  of 
Homer.  Mr.  Piatt  thinks  the  passage  '  a  bad  copy '  of  earlier 
scenes  of  recognition,  which  the  veriest  bungler  could  not  steal 
from  without  a  little  of  the  honey  sticking  to  his  clumsy 
fingers.'  The  honey  is  very  excellent  honey,  and  exactly  like 
that  which  Homer  habitually  spreads  on  his  tartmes  about 
children  clinging  to  the  mother's  gown,  and  crying  to  be  taken  up 
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in  her  anns,  as  in  the  speech  of  Achilles  to  Patroclus,  in 
Iliad  XVI.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Piatt  that  the  honey  is 
either  stolen,  or  only  second-rate  marmalade.  '  We  ought  not  to 
condemn  anything  on  purely  subjective  grounds/  says  Mr.  Piatt ; 
because  we  happen  not  to  like,  for  example,  what  Sainte-Beuve 
especially  admired.  This  is  excellent  advice,  for  really  a  German 
savant  is  not  always  an  impeccable  judge  of  merit  in  poetry ;  the 
chances  are  rather  that  he  is  not  a  good  judge  at  all.  The 
Classical  Review  is  a  joy  to  the  general  reader,  who  likes  to  know 
what  is  going  on.  Here  is  a  member  of  De  Pauw  University 
(which  I  take  to  be  situated  in  the  domains  of  the  great  American 
Bepublic)  charging  a  member  of  Dundee  College  with  taking  too 
much  honey  from  the  hives  of  the  late  Professor  Frieze,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Both  Michigan  and  Dundee  have 
given  birth  to  editions  of  Quintilian,  or  of  books  of  Quintilian. 
Michigan  came  first,  and  Dundee  is  accused,  by  De  Pauw,  of  *  not 
seeing  fit,  except  in  rare  instances,  to  acknowledge  its  obligation ' 
to  Michigan.  In  a  note  to  *  in  rare  instances,'  De  Pauw  says,  '  for 
example,  10.  4.  I.  10.  5.  12.  10.  7.  7.'  Well,  here  are  some 
instances,  at  all  events,  only  given  by  way  of  example,  so  probably 
there  are  more.  '  It  is,  however,  pretty  generally  acknowledged 
that  a  literal  appropriation  of  subject  matter  should  receive 
quotation  marks,  and  usage  requires  the  courtesy  of  some  acknow- 
ledgment in  the  case  of  direct  adaptation  of  another's  work.'  On 
comparing  the  passages  in  parallel  columns,  one  sees  that  the 
mind  of  Dundee  has  not  been  wholly  idle,  for  it  has  added  Greek 
to  the  Latin  synonyms  of  Michigan.  To  a  mere  lay  observer  it 
may  seem  that  neither  editor  could  have  said  anything  but  what 
both  did  say ;  it  is  not  a  case  of  Nada  the  Lily  stealing  from  the 
Betrothed,  or  of  Nature  pilfering  from  Sir  Walter  Scott.  From 
this  friendly  discussion  The  Classical  Review  moves  on,  and  shows 
how  Roman  election  agents  in  court  knew  when  bribed  jurors 
'  voted  square.'  The  method  was  elementary ;  Soman  civiUsation 
was  rather  backward  in  these  matters. 

Soon  after  we  learn  that  the  fable  of  Danae  worked  its  way 
into  the  legends  of  Christian  saints,  and  there  is  actually  an  older 
feature  in  the  legend  of  St.  Irene  than  in  the  story  of  Danae 
herself.  Perhaps  we  shall  next  find  Cinderella  among  the 
saints,  or  Puss  in  Boots  aiding  some  early  martyr.  Once 
more  we  find  in  this  delightful  miscellany  (far  better  reading  than 
Tit  BiUj  and  more  deserving  of  popularity)  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  St.  Peter  borrowed  too  much  from  earlier  authorities. 
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The  work  of  St .  Peter  is  his  recently  discovered  gospel :  did  he, 
or  did  he  not,  pilfer  from  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John  ?  Mr. 
Bennett  thinks  that  St.  Peter's  character  is  clear,  that  he  only 
used  the  same  narratives  as  the  better  known  evangelists.  But  he 
does  not  maintain  that  St.  Peter  really  was  the  author  of  the 
curious  fragment  recently  published.  Finally  Miss  Harrison 
explains,  in  the  most  learned  way,  why  Zeus  and  Hera  were  on 
such  very  bad  terms,  also  how  Argos  of  the  many  eyes  was  the 
real  husband  of  lo,  while  Hera  is  lo  herself,  and  not  her  jealous 
rival,  and  he  was  the  Sun,  and  she  was  the  Moon.  ^  It  hapi>ened 
long  .ago,  and  we'll  hope  it  is  not  true  ; '  but  it  is  curious,  and 
shows  that  Hera  was  a  goddess  of  dominant  character  long  before 
she  met  her  second  husband,  Zeus.  *  Never  you  marry  a  vidder, 
Sammy,'  Zeus's  father,  Cronus,  might  have  said  to  him,  in  a 
ppirit  of  prophetic  reference  to  the  elder  Mr.  WeUer,  The  cir- 
cumstances, then,  that  Hera  was  originally  a  Moon  goddess  in  her 
own  right,  that  she  married  Argos  and  had  a  troublesome  life 
with  him,  that  she  acquired  unruly  habits  and  displayed  them  in 
her  second  mariage  de  convenance  with  Zeus,  account  for  her 
shrewish  and  unamiable  behaviour,  as  recorded  by  Homer.  This 
is  not  exactly  the  way  in  which  Miss  Harrison  states  her  argument 
— the  early  supremacy  of  Moon  over  Sun,  woman  over  man,  god- 
dess over  gods — but  this  is  what  it  comes  to  in  colloquial  language. 
The  earlier  events  occurred  before  there  were  any  Achseans,  and 
when  the  Achaeans  came,  and  brought  Zeus,  they  mixed  the 
stories  up  in  a  mass  of  myths,  which  Miss  Harrison  has,  perhaps, 
disentangled.  Thus  we  see  how  the  scandals  about  the  gods  really 
arose,  just  like  scandals  about  ourselves,  by  people  taking  hold,  as 
they  say,  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick.  When  races  brought  in 
some  new  gods,  and  kept  some  old  ones,  married  ones  very  likely, 
it  could  not  be  but  that  compromising  circumstances  occurred, 
though  the  gods  themselves  might  complain  of  being  involved  in 
a  romance  dear  to  Miss  Lydia  Languish,  The  Innocent  AdvUery^ 
which  she  thrust  into  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man^  when  she  expected 
a  raid  of  Mrs.  Malaprop's.  Far  from  blaming  the  gods,  as  used 
to  be  the  fashion,  we  rather  pity  them.  Tovi  comprefndre  c'eat 
tout  pardonne^\  Eacine  says  that  there  was  not  a  god  but 
deserved  to  be  burned.  If  Miss  Harrison  pursues  her  spirited 
and  ingenious,  as  well  as  erudite,  defence,  they  will  all  leave  the 
court  without  a  stain  on  their  characters.  I  had  long  ago  remarked 
that  the  stories  of  Zeus's  love  aSairs  were  the  result  of  an  un- 
happy confusion ;     he  had  really  no   more  to  do  with  those 
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escapades  than  St.  Irene,  And  now  we  see  why  he  was  hen- 
pecked. The  marriage  with  the  widow  of  Argos  Panoptes  was  a 
mere  figment  of  the  priesthood,  while,  as  for  courting  lo,  she 
was  his  wife,  if  she  was  anybody.  Many  unkind  things  have  been 
said  about  the  Goddess  of  Love,  but  modem  research  may  prove 
her  to  be  identical  with  Vesta,  and  an  old  maid  of  ascetic  character. 
The  new  Lempri^re  will  be  a  moral  book,  which  the  old  Lempri^re 
is  not,  but  it  will  never  inspire  a  Keats.  A  new  Lucian  might 
write  a  new  dialogue  of  the  gods,  in  which  those  maligned  charac- 
ters defend  their  own  reputations  from  the  aspersions  of  poets. 
If  the  Heathen  Apologists  had  only  known  what  Miss  Harrison 
knows,  they  could  have  effectually  refuted  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
and  the  Fathers  in  general.  We  might  still  have  been  worshipping 
Zeus  and  the  rest.  The  worst  of  it  is  that,  when  once  you  take 
the  wicfeed  old  stories  away,  there  is  so  very  little  left,  scarcely 
enough  of  a  heathen  god  to  swear  by. 


Scotch  correspondents  are  still  sending  in  answers,  wildly 
wrong,  about  the  battle  concerning  which  a  question  was  asked 
in  these  pages  some  months  ago.  They  are  never  by  any  accident 
right,  and  the  prize  went  to  Yorkshire. 

# 
OFF  MY  GAME. 

'  I*m  oflF  my  game,'  the  golfer  said. 

And  shook  his  locks  in  woe ; 
'  My  putter  never  lays  me  dead, 

My  drives  will  never  go ; 
Howe'er  I  swing,  howe'er  I  stand, 

Eesults  are  still  the  same, 
I*m  in  the  bum,  I'm  in  the  sand — 

I'm  off  my  game ! 

*  Oh,  would  that  such  mishap  might  fall 

On  Laidlay  or  Macfie, 
That  they  might  toe  or  heel  the  ball. 

And  sclaflF  along  like  me ! 
Men  hurry  from  me  in  the  street. 

And  execrate  my  name, 
Old  partners  shun  me  when  we  meet — 

I'm  off  my  game ! 
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'  Why  is  it  that  I  play  at  aU  ? 

Let  memory  remind  me 
How  once  I  smote  upon  my  ball, 

And  bunkered  it — behind  me.* 
I  mostly  slice  into  the  whins, 

And  my  excuse  is  lame — 
It  cannot  cover  half  my  sins— 

I'm  off  my  game ! 

'  I  hate  the  sight  of  all  my  set, 

I  grow  morose  as  Byron ; 
I  never  loved  a  brassey  yet, 

And  now  I  hate  an  iron. 
My  cleek  seems  merely  made  to  top. 

My  putting's  wild  or  tame ; 
It's  really  time  for  me  to  stop — 

I'm  oflF  my  game ! ' 

A.  Lang. 

*  A  fact. 
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The  Editor  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  amounts.    Contri- 
butions received  after  March  1 1  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  May  number : — 

A  reader  of  Longuan's  Magazine,  Night  Kefuge,  10^.  Three  friends  at 
Surbiton  3^.  ^d,  M.  F.  N.,  Workroom,  5s.  Officers  of  H.M.S.  Trafalgar  21.  In 
memory  of  H.  B.  6^,  of  H.  E.  B.  51.,  of  C.  L.  B.  6/.  Ella  L.  Cunliffe  2».  6rf. 
Mips  Freer,  Night  Refuge,  21.,  Workroom  21.  C.  M.,  Edinburgh,  2#.  6rf. 
E.  M.  E.  is.  ed.  V.  M.  R.  5s.  P.  1/.  A  reader  L0N6MAN*s  1/.  Mrs.  Lindsay, 
Donna,  31.,  Night  Refuge  21.  C.  H.  W..  Turleigh,  2s.  6rf.  Mrs.  Hubbard  10».  A 
Friend  2s.  6d.  Jacky  2s.,  and  mufflers.  Anon.,  Night  Refuge,  5s.,  also  J.  B.,  Port- 
rush,  cuffs  and  socks.  Coco  12  mufflers,  and  Miss  Potter  and  Miss  M.  Potter  3 
scarves.  Miss  Chandler  pair  of  socks.  Miss  Macduff,  Donna,  lOf.,  Night  Refuge, 
lOs.  Mrs.  Edgar  Graham  10s.  Sd.  Lucas  Thomasson,  Donna,  3Z.  iOs.,  Night 
Refuge,  3/.  10*.,  Workroom,  3/.  Mrs.  (lordon  C.  Fowler,  Donna,  5s.,  Night 
Refuge,  5*.,  Workroom,  10*.    O.  B.  10*.     Miss  Young  10*. 

Miss  Trench  acknowledges  gratefully  lOl.  from  Mrs.  Loudon,  to  provide  knit- 
ting at  the  workrooms ;  the  knitted  articles  to  be  sent  to  the  Deep  Sea  Fi^hermcD. 
2s.  6i.  from  Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  for  Night  Refuges 

The  Sisters  hav J  received  the  following  direct  r—Miss  Syers,  Workroom,  2*. 
*  F.  B.*  3  pairs  socks,  newspjipors.  Lady  Mabel  M.  Lindsay,  Workroom,  5/.  Mrs. 
Arnold  Thomas  socks,  men*s  shirts,  coat.  *  Monica '  13  pairs  socks,  3  pairs  stock- 
ings, 1  vest.  Mrs.  Peachey  -1  vests,  1  dress.  Mrs.  F.  Bird's  little  boys  6  scarves. 
Miss  Thornton  underclothing  and  comforter.  Miss  J.  Banner  men's  clothes. 
'  S.  Liverpool '  3  pairs  socks,  2  scrap-books.  84  Abbey  Road  men*s  clothes.  Mr. 
J.  Pass  men's  clothes.  Miss  Florence  W/ey  29  garments.  Mrs.  Wooldridge 
woollies,  socks.  Dr.  Kerr.,  M.D.,  4  overcoats,  *  Anon.'  men's  clothes,  boot«i, 
macintosh,  &c.  Per  *  Secretary '  D.  K.  S ,  Pulham  S.  Mary,  Norfolk,  12  pairs 
socks,  2  pairs  gloves,  23  pairs  cuffs,  23  mufflers,  6  pairs  mittens,  2  shirts,  6  pairs 
small  cuffs,  1  pair  trousers.     '  Kosu  '  U.     5Iiss  Wilson  "Js.    *  N.  P.'  I*. 
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foriie  to  him  informing  him  of  tJte  subject  of  any  article  they  wish  to 
offer,  before  sending  the  MS.  A  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  should 
accompany  the  ZfS,  if  the  writer  unshes  it  to  be  returned  in  ease  of  non- 
acceptance.  The  Editor  can  in  no  case  hold  himself  responsible  for  acci- 
dental loss.  Al  commu/nications  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Editor  of  Longman's  Magazine, 

39  Paternoster  Bow,  London,  B.C. 
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